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SPEECHES 

OF    THB 
RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

CHARLES  JAMES  FOX, 


Treason  and  Sedition  Bill^. 

Naoember  lo.  1795. 

IN  consequence  of  the  indignities  offered  to  his  majesty  in  his 
way  to  and  from  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  31st  of  October,  oiFering 
a  thousana  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  any  person  guilty  of  those 
outrages.    On  the  4th  of  November  it  was  followed  by  another, 
wherein  it  was  said,  that  previously  to  the  opening  of  parliament, 
multitudes  had  been  called  together  by  hand-bills  and  advertise- 
ments, who  met  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  inflamma- 
tory speeches  were  made,  ana  divers  means  used  to  sow  discontent 
and  excite  seditious  proceedings.    These  meetings  and  discourses 
were  followed  three  days  after  by  the  ingst  dartng  itiiiu]tft  to  tlic 
king,  by  which  his  person  had  been  imminently  endangered.     Hu^ 
mours  had  also  been  spread,  that  assemblies  were  to  be  hold  T 
disaffected  people  for  illegal  purposes.     In  consuqnencc  of  thoi 
proceedings,  it  was  enjoined  by  the  proclamation  to  till  magts-^ 
trates,  and  well  affected  subjects,  to  ejtert  themselves  in  prevent- 1 
ing  and  suppressing  all  unlawful  meetings,  and  tfio  disseiuiuation  1 
of  seditious  writings.     So  great  had  been  the  alarm  and  iudigna* 
tion,  created  by  the  treatment  of  the  king,  that  as  soon  as  he  li;td 
gone  through  the  reading  of  his  speech^  and  had  leil  ti 
it  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  cleared  of  all  Strang 
consultation  was  held  by  the  lords,  in  what  majiner 
upon  so  extraordinary  an  occasion.  An  addresf^  to  the 
solved  upon,  and  a  conference  with  the  House  oi'  C 
request  their  concurrence  therein.    The  majority  a| 
measure ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  accused  tJie 
intending  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  work  upon  the 
fears  of  the  peoptei  and  to  lead  their  representetivei 
vol.  yi.  fi 
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sions  derogatory  to  the  public  liberty,  and  debasing  to  their  cha- 
racter, in  order  to  confirm  their  own  power  at  the  expcnce  of  the 
constitution.  /  A  conference  with  the  Commons  was  field  accord- 
ingly in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  witnesses  were  examined  in 
relation  to  the  outrages  committed.  Their  evidence  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Commons,  and  both  houses  unanimously  concurred 
'in  the  addresses  proposed. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Lord  Grcnville  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  better  securing  the  king's  person  and 
government.  The  motive  he  alleged  was,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting abuses  similar  to  those  that  had  taken  place  on  the  opening 
of  the  session.  He  explicitly  attributed  them  to  the  licentious 
language  and  maxims  held  forth  in  the  meetings,  which  had  been 
so  long  suffered,  without  due  notice  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
but  which  were  how  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  insolence,  that 
they  required  immediate  restriction.  He  would  recur  on  this 
occasion^  he  said,  to  precedents  framed  in  approved  times,  tlie 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  In  order  more  effectually  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil, 
he  would  move  the  passing  of  a  bill,  which  he  produced,  and 
which  was  entitled,  *<  An  act  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
his  majesty's  person  and  government  against  treasonable  and 
seditious  practices  and  attempts." 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  royal  proclamations  in  consequence  of  thd 
late  riot,  should  be  taken  mto  consideration.  He  grounded  his 
motion  on  the  necessity  of  preventing  such  insults  being  offered  to 
the  sovereign,  as  he  had  experienced  on  the  opening  of  the  session. 
He  presumed  every  loyal  subject  would  unite  with  him  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  that  methods  would  be  taken  to  obviate  those  causes 
from  whence  the  outrages  proceeded,  which  were  the  factious 
meetings  of  disaffected  people,  wherein  seditious  discourses  were 
constantly  held,  and  pnnciples  maintained  utterly  subversive  of 
good  ordfer  and  obedience  to  government.  The  pretence  of  these 
meetings  was  to  petition  the  legislature  for  rights  withheld  from 
the  people;  but  the  real  motive  was,  to  promulgate  opinions 
inimical  to  government,  and  calculated  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 
If  the  executive  power  were  not  invested  with  sufficient  authority 
to  controul  these  meetings,  they  would  finally  endanger  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  state.  The  rights  of  the  people  doubtless  ought  to 
be  respected,  but  it  was  equally  indispensable  to  obviate  their 
abuse.  The  question  before  the  House  was,  Mr.  Pitt  said. 
Whether  the  pressure  of  the  moment  did  not  require  an  instant 
remedy?  A  precise  and  acknowledged  power  was  wanting  ia 
the  magistrate  to  disperse  such  meetings  as  threatened  disorders. 
This  power  indeed  ought  not  to  extend  to  meetings  held  for  lawful 
purposes,  but  only  to  authorize  him  to  watch  over  the  proceedings 
of  any  large  assembly,  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  object  of  those 
who  assembled.  To  this  intent,  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
magistrate  previously  to  the  intended  meeting ;  he  should  be  em- 
powered to  be  present,  and  if  it  appeared  of  a  seditious  tendency^ 
to  seize'the  guilty  on  the  spot;  to  obstruct  hiua  should  be  made 
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felony ;  and  if  the  meeting  did  not  disperse  at  his  command,  the 
penalties  provided  in  the  riot»act  should  be  inflicted  on  the  re-, 
fractor^.  There  was,  Mr.  Pitt  added,  another  species  of  meeting, 
consistmg  of  persons  who  attended  public  lectures  on  political 
subjects ;  the  lecturers  were  men  notoriously  disaffected  to  go-  ' 
vernment,  and  the  doctrines  they  delivered  were  calculated  to 
instil  the  rankest  principles  of  resistance  arid  rebellion  to  the 
established  powers.  In  order  to  obviate  this  effectually,  the  act 
against  disorderly  houses  should  be  applied  to  meetings  of  this 
kind,  whenever  they  exceeded,  by  a  number  to  be  stated  in  the 
act,  the  real  family  of  the  House.  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with 
movinfi;,  "  That  leave  be  §ive6  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  ef- 
fectually preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies."  As  sooa 
as  the  Speaker  had  read  the  motion, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  trusted  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  pre- 
face what  he  had  to  say,  by  a  declaration  which  he  hoped,  for 
every  member  of  that  House,  was  equally  unnecessary ;  that 
he  felt  as  much  horror  at  the  attempt  which  was  made  against 
his  majesty  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom ;  quite  as  much  as  any 
man  who  might  move,  who  might  second,  or  who  might  sup- 
port the  bill,  which  it  seemed  was  to  be  offered  to  the  House. 
Having  agreed  so  far  with  the  minister  that  night,  there  he 
must  take  his  leave  of  him.     He  did  not  think  he  should  well 
express  his  feelings,  if  he  declared  that  his  indignation  a( 
what  had  happened  even  on  that  day,  was  more  than  equal  to 
what  he  felt  from  what  he  had  heard  this  night.     The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  adverted  to  a  bill,  at  that  time  in 
the  other  House,  which  was  stated  to  have  for  its  object  the 
better  security  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  on  which,  it  was 
probable  the  House  would  have  some  communication  with 
their  lordships.     He  believed   it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
riffht  honourable  gentleman  to  shew  the  necessity  for  that  bill, 
if  he  meant  to  ground  that  necessity  upon  the  assumption  that 
what  happened  on  the  firs^  day  of  the  session  was  in  conse- 
quence of  what  passed  at  meetings  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
He  disapproved  highly  of  all  these  experiments,  which  were 
professed  to  be  intended  as  securities  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  of  our  constitution.     He  knew  tne  constitution 
liad  existeci  for  ages  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stood,  and  thereiore,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
not  opened  his  plan,  which,  he  declared,  struck  him  with 
horror;  if  he  had  not  said  a  single  word  upon  that  detestable 
plan,  he  should  have  given  his  negative  to  the  proposition  in 
question ;  because  the  proposition  itself  laid  it  down  as  an 
assumed  fact,  that  the  law  at  present  is  insufficient  to  prevent 
breaches  of  the  public  peac^.     It  was  said,  that  a  seditious 
meeting  bad  been  held  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  metropolis  a  few  dajs  prcrioas  to  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment; that  at  such  meeting  very  alarming  procc^ings  had 
taken  place,  striking  at  the  very  existence  of  parliament  itself. 
That  such  proceedings  took  place  he  did  not  know;  but,  this 
he  knew,  if  speeches  were  made  that  had  such  a  tendency, 
the  s[jeaker8  were  amenable  to  the  law.  If  hand-bills  were 
distributed  that  had  such  a  tendency,  the  distributors  were 
amenable  to  the  law*  If  any  person  had  so  conducted  him- 
self as  to  be  the  means  of  causing  the  people  so  assembled  to 
form  a  resolution,  having  such  a  tendency,  he  was  amenable 
to  the  law,  and,  when  proved  guilty,  was  liable  to  adequate 
punishment.  But  this  bill  was  to  proceed  upon  tlie  flimsy 
pretext,  that  all  the  violence  and  outrage  that  had  been 
offered  to  his  majesty  was  the  result  of  this  meeting,  of  which 
there  was  not  the  colour  of  proof.  He  knew,  indeed,  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  attempted  to  connect 
them ;  he  knew,  too,  were  had  been,  and  would  be  endea- 
vours to  confound  the  two  things. 

It  was,  Mr.  Fox  said,  ridiculous  to  talk  of  these  thing<^ 
bein^  perfectly  notorious ;  that  these  proceedings  were  clearly 
seditious ;  they  were  points  upon  which  that  House  could  not 
regularly  proceed,  for  they  were  points  on  which  there  was 
no  proof.  Nothing  was  more  clear  than  that  tlie  House  of 
Commons  ought  never  to  proceed  upon  any  measure  that 
might  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  public,  without  evi- 
dence that  was  decisive,  even  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  connect  any  of  the 
proceedings  of  these  meetings  with  the  daring  insult  offered  to 
liis  majesty.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  nad  said.  Should 
not  the  House  endeavour  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an 
insult  ?  Undoubtedly  it  should.  But  then  it  should  be  upon 
evidence;  and  here  the  right  of  persons  to  meet  any  where 
to  consult  on  public  measures,  was  to  be  aifected  in  consc-> 
quence  of  what  happened  to  his  majesty  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  although  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
outrage  arose  from  any  proceedings  that  were  had  at  any 
public  meeting  previous  to  that  day.  Some  persons,  perhaps^ 
might  consider  the  proclamation  itself  as  evidence.  He  could 
agree  to  no  such  rule :  he  well  knew  there  were  those  who 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  proclamations :  who  believed  many 
of  them  to  be  the  acts  of  ministers  for  certain  purposes  of 
their  own ;  and  he  was  sure  it  was  not  regular  in  that  House 
to  take  things  for  granted,  merely  because  they  appeared  in  a 
proclamation. 

These  were  strong  objections  to  proceeding  upon  this  sub- 
ject without  better  evidence.  Alt  this,  however,  was  trifling, 
in  comparison  with  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
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said  upon  the  subject.  He  had  said,  that  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  to  preserve  the  right  of  petitioning,  and  to  prevent 
abuses  of  that  right.  Difficulty  and  delicacy  he  confessed 
there  were:  but  that  did  not  embarrass  him;  for,  he  said 
they  might  be  settled  in  the  detail.  Thus  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  talked  with  ease  on  the  rights  of  the  subject,  as 
if  he  expected  to  bring  the  public  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid 
despotiscn.  In  that  detail,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  never  take 
a  share,  for  he  would  never  attend  the  detail  of  a  measure 
which  in  its  essence  was  so  .detestable.     The  right  honourable 

Sentleman  had  hinted  at  two  points.  With  regard  to  the 
rst,  that  of  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  public  sub* 
jects,  he  must  not  only  confess  them  to  be  lawful,  but  must 
allow  them  also  to  be  agreeable  to  tlie  very  essence  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  to  which,  under  that  constitution, 
most  of  the  liberties  we  enjoyed  were  particularly  owing. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  these  meetings 
were  not  to  be  prevented,  they  were  only  to  be  regulated. 
"  Attend,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  to  the  regulation.  I  thought  I 
knew  the  rights  of  man  —  aye,  and  the  rights  of  Englishmen* 
[Here  was  a  prodigious  cry  of  Hear !  hear  !  j  What,  said  he, 
that  is  a  slip  you  suppose.  The  rights  of  man  is  a  sentence 
without  a  meaning.  Do  you  say  that  men  have  no  natural 
rights  ?  If  so.  Englishmen's  rights  can  have  no  existence ; 
this  House  would  have  no  existence.  The  riglits  of  man,  I 
say,  are  clear;  man  has  natural  rights;  and  he  who  denies  it 
is  ignorant  of  the  basis  of  a  free  government;  is  ignorant  of 
the  best  principle  of  our  constitution." 

The  people,  he  had  always  thought,  had  a  right  to  discuss 
the  topics  from  which  their  grievances  arose.  In  all  instances, 
they  had  a  right  to  complain  by  petition,  and  to  remonstrate 
to  either  House  of  Parliament,  or,  if  they  pleased,  to  the 
king  exclusively ;  but  now,  it  seems,  they  are  not  to  do  so, 
unless  notice  be  given  to  a  magistrate,  that  he  may  become  a 
witness  of  their  proceedings.  There  were  to  be  witnesses  of 
every  word  that  every  man  spoke.  This  magistrate,  thi* 
jealous  witness,  was  to  form  his  opinion  on  the  propriety  of 
the  proceedings ;  and  if  he  should  think  that  any  thing  that 
was  said  had  a  tendency  to  sedition,  he  had  power  to  arrest 
the  man  who  uttered  it.  Not  only  so,  he  was  to  have  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  meeting  at  his  own  will.  ^^  Say  at 
once,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  a  free  constitution  is  no  longer 
suitable  to  us ;  say  at  once,  in  a  numly  manner,  that  upon  an 
ample  review  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  this  moment,  a  free 
constitution  is  not  fit  for  you ;  conduct  yourselves  at  once  as 
the  senators  of  Denmark  did ;  lay  down  your  freedom,  and 
acknowledge  and  accept  of  despotism.     But  do  not  mock  the 
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understandings  and  the  feelings  of  mankind,  by  tellinc  tlic 
world  that  you  are  free —  by  telling  me  that,  if  out  of  the 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  exprcsKing  my  sense  of  the  public 
administration  of  this  country,  of  the  calamities  which  thin 
war  has  occasioned,  I  state  a  grievance  by  petition,  or  make 
any  declaration  of  my  sentiments,  which  I  always  had  a  right 
to  do;  but  which  if  I  now  do,  in  a  manner  tiiat  may  appear 
.  to  a  magistrate  to  be  seditious,  I  am  to  be  subjected  to  pe- 
nalties which  hitherto  were  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England. 
If  in  stating  any  of  these  things  out  of  the  House,  a  magi- 
strate should  be  of  opinion  that  1  am  irregular,  he  is  to  have 
the  power  to  stop  me :  he  may  say  —  *  The  cause  which  you 
allege  for  your  grievance  is  unfounded ;  you  excite,  by  what 
you  say,  jealousies  and  discontents  that  are  unfounded  ;*  and 
if  I  say  what  in  his  judgment  or  his  wishes  ought  to  be  con- 
cealed, he  is  to  have  a  power  to  stop  me,  and  to  treat  me  n^ 
a  rioter,  if  I  do  not  obey  him.  I  ask  ngiun,  if  this  can  be 
called  a  meeting  of  free  people  ?  Did  ever  a  free  people  meet 
so?  Did  ever  a  free  state  exist  so?  Did  any  man  ever 
hypothetically  state  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  freedom 
under  such  restrictions?  Good  God  Almighty,  Sir!  is  it 
possible  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  should 
be  thus  insulted  ?  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  that  this  plan  is  any  thing  but  a  total  annihi- 
lation of  their  liberty  ?" 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  next  adverted  to  a 
bill  which  had  been  passed  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  per- 
sons for  the  discussion  of  questions  on  the  Lord's  day,  from 
.  which  he  was  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  discussion  of 
questions  on  any  day ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  to  be  applicable 
to  all  cases  where  money  was  to  be  taken.    Why  all  questions 
were  to  be  prohibited  where  money  was  to  be  taken,  merely 
on  an  allegation  that  such  questions  might  produce  mischief^ 
was,  he  confessed,  beyond  bis  skill  to  understand.     But  this 
was  not  all :  it  was  to  be  applicable,  it  seemed,  to  places, 
where  no  money  was  to  be  taken,  because,  in  truth,  persons 
might  be  admitted  by  means  of  tickets;  and  they  must  not 
amount  to  a  number  beyond  a  certain  one  which  the  minister 
should  be  pleased  to  insert  in  his  bill,  unless  duly  licensed  by 
a  magistrate.     He  would  again  ask  —  Was  this,  or  was  it 
not,  to  prevent  all  political  discussion  whatever  ?     Let  them 
shew  him  when  this  had  obtained  since  the  Revolution,  or 
at  any  time  when'  this  country  could  be  called  free.     The 
people  are  to  be  prevented  from  discussing  public    topics 
pubUclv :    they  .are  to  be    prevented  from  discussing  them 
}>rivateiy.     If  then,  without  this  private  intercourse  or  pub- 
lic debate,    the  grievances  of  this  country  are   to  be  felt. 
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and  are  such  as  to  call  forth  a  general  desire  that  they  should 
be  redressed,   what  are  the  public  to  do?   They  must  send, 
it  seems,  to  a  magistrate,   and  under  his  good  leave  they 
are  to   be  permitted  to  proceed.    [Here  there  was  a  cry 
from  the  treasury  bench  of  No !  no !]  "  I  do  not  mean,*' 
said  Mr.  Fox,  "  to  overstate  this  power,  God  knows  there  is 
no  occasion   for  that,  for  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  care 
taken  of  mamsterial  authority  in  every  step  of  tliis  proceed- 
ing.    Behold,  then,    the  state  of  a  free  born  Englishman ! 
Before  he  can  discuss  any  topic  which  involves  his  liberty, 
he  must  send  to  a  magistrate  who  is  to  attend  the  discussion. 
That  magistrate  cannot  prevent  such  meeting:  but  he  cnn 
prevent  the  speaking,  because  he  can  allege,   that  what  is 
said  tends  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  realm. 
Sir,  I  hope  this  bill  will  never  come  into  this  House.     I  am 
not  friendly  to  any  thing  that  will  produce  violence.     Those 
who  know  me  will  not  impute  to  mc  any  such  desire;  but  I 
do  hope,  that  this  bill  will  province   an  alarm:  that  while 
we  have  the  power  of  assembling,   the  people  will  assemble ; 
that  while  they  have  the  power,  they  will  not  surrender  it, 
but  come  forward  and  state  their  abhorrence  of  the  principle 
of  this  proceeding ;  and  those  who  do  not,  I  pronounce  to  be 
traitors  to  their  country.     Good  God,   Sir,  what  madness, 
what  frenzy  has  overtaken  the  authors  of  this  measure !  I  will 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  only  object  which  they  have 
in  view  is  the  preventing  a  revolution  in  this  country.     But 
that  they  should  have  proceeded  upon 'a  plan  which  has  no 
regard  tor  the  liberty  of  the  people,  no  regard  for  the  glo- 
rious efforts  of  our  ancestors,  no  regard  for  their  maxims, 
no  esteem  for  the  principles  and  the  conduct  which  have  made 
us  what  we  are,  or  rather,  if  this  bill  be  countenanced,  what 
we  were,  is  to  me  astonishing  I  For  to  proceed  thus,  in  order 
to  suppress  or  prevent  popular  tumults,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  desperate  infatuation.     Good  God,  Sir !  We  have 
seen  and  have  heard  of  revolutions  in  diiferent  states.     Were 
they  owing  to  the  freedom  of  popular  opinions?  Were  they 
owing  to  me  facility  of  popular  meetings?  No,  Sir,  they  were 
owing  to  the  reverse  of  these;  and  therefore  I  say,  if  we  wish 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  such  revolutions,  we  should  put  our- 
selves in  a  state  as  different  from  them  as  possible.     What 
are  we  now  doing?  Putting  ourselves  in  a  condition  nearly 
resembling  the  periods  when   these   revolutions  happened. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles!.,  the  most  interesting  period  to 
which  we  can  look  in  the  history  of  this  country,  was  free- 
dom of  speech  indulged  to  any  latitude;  or  were  libels  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  notice?  On  the  <rontrary,  were  not  both, 
at  that  time,  punished  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ri- 
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gour?  Is  it  the  intention  of  ministers,  by  these  arbitnny 
measures,  to  bring  the  countir  into  the  same  disastrous  situ- 
ation in  which  it  was  plunged  during  that  unhappy  rdgn  ? 
It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  the  impressive  lessons  of 
modem  times,  and  of  events  still  fresh  in  their  consequeneea, 
had  not  yet  been  forgotten.  Look  to  France  before  the 
period  of  her  revolution*  Was  it  the  facility  of  public  meet- 
ings, or  the  freedom  of  discussion  granted  to  the  subject,  that 
tended  to  produce  that  great  change?  On  the  contrary,  was 
it  not  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  king?  Was  it  not  the 
arbitraiy  power  lodged  in  ministers?  Was  it  not  the  oppres- 
sive privilege  of  issuing  Leth-es  de  Cachet  against  all  who 
dared  to  utter  their  sentiments,  and  comphtin  of  existing 
grievances,  that  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people  and 
accelerated  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  ?  If,  therefore,  one 
view  on  which  the  present  measure  is  held  out  to  your  accep* 
tance,  be  in  order  to  prevent  the  troubles  arising  from  the 
frequency  of  popular  assemblies,  on  that  very  ground  ought 
the  friends  of  peace  and  of  order  to  resist  Uie  adoption  of 
the  measure.  In  countries  where  men  may  openly  state  their 
grievances  and  boldly  claim  redress,  the  effect  of  their  com* 
plaints  and  remonstrances  may,  indeed,  for  a  time  be  ob- 
structed by  the  operation  of  ministerial  corruption  and  in- 
trigue ;  but  perseverance  must  ultimately  be  effectual  in  pro- 
curing them  relief.  But  if  you  take  away  all  legal  means  of 
obtaining  that  object,  if  you  silence  remonstrance  and  stifle 
complaint,  you  then  leave  no  other  alternative  but  force  and 
violence.  These  are  means  so  dreadful  in  their  effects,  that 
it  may  be  matter  of  question  whether  any  good  they  produce 
can  possibly  compensate  for  the  evils  with  which  uiey  are 
necessarily  attended;  such  means  as  scarcely  even  the  best 
cause  can  justify.  Let  us  examine  a  little  closely  the  argu- 
ment on  which  so  much  stress  is  hud,  namely,  the  danger  that 
may  arise  from  a  popular  discussion  of  grievances.  If.  the 
pretext  of  grievances  be  groundless,  and  not  warranted  by 
anv  immediate  pressure,  the  more  it  is  discussed,  the  less 
efrect  it  will  have  in  exciting  discontent.  But  if  you  pre* 
elude  these  political  humours,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  from 
having  a  vent,  you  then  leave  no  alternative  but  unconsti« 
tutional  submission,  or  actual  violence.  If  ever  there  exists 
a  just  cause  of  grievance,  one  or  other  must  be  adopted;  a 
tame  acquiescence,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
or  an  open,  resistance,  subversive  of  the  order  of  government 
I  know  that  peace  and  quiet  are  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
but  I  know  dso,  that  rational  liberty  is  the  only  security  for 
their  enjoyment.  I  admire  the  British  constitution,  because 
it  gives  scope  to  the  people  to  exercise  the  right  of  political 
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diacusfiion ;  not  merely  nith  the  permission  of  a  magistrate, 
or  mider  die  coDtrol  of  an  executive  forcei  but  on  all  occasions 
to  state^  in  bold  and  plain  words,  the  grievances  which  they 
feel,  and  the  redress  which  they  desire.  I  have  only  now  to 
express  my  firm  determination  to  oppose  the  bill  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress.  And,  in  the  first  instance,  I  shall  con* 
ceive  it  necessary  to  move  for  a  call  of  the  House,  as  it  is 
impofisible  for  me  to  suffer  a  question,  which  involves  so 
material  an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  to  pass  in  this 
House,  without  solemnly  calling  on  every  member  to  give  a 
vote  on  the  discussion.   * 

The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  also  opposed  by 
Mr.Stanlev,  Mr.  Maurice  llobinsouy  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  Mr.  Grey.  The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

Leave  was  accordingly  given  to  bring  in  the  bUI,  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  a  call  of  the  House  on  that  day  fortnight  was 
agreed  to. 


November  i(J. 

The  bill  ^'  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  government,  against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and 
attempts,*'  passed  £e  House  of  Lords  this  day,  and  was  brought 
down  to  the  Commons.  After  it  had  been  read  a  first  time,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  insisting  that  no  proofs  had  been  adduced  to  authorize 
so  harsh  a  measure,  and  that  ministers  had  no  ri^ht  to  bring 
forward  such  a  bill  without  the  clearest  proofe  of  its  necessity, 
moved,  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  danger  o£  seditious  meetings,  as  re* 
ferred  to  in  his  majesty's  proclamation."  The  motion  for  an 
inquiry  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  attorney-general,  as  creatine  a  delay  that  mieht  be  productive 
of  much  danger.  The  tranquillity  of  the  public,  they  said,  re- 
quired the  promptest  measures.  The  latter  expressed  ^reat 
solicitude  in  vindicating  his  conduct  at  the  late  trials :  he  insisted 
on  tlie  propriety  of  the  bill  in  question,  which,  he  said,  would,  at 
the  most,  prove  the  adoption  of  a  lesser  evil,  to  prevent  a  greater. 
The  present  laws  of  the  land  were,  in  his  opinion,  inadequate  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  such  publications  as  he  had  read,  and 
of  such  meetings  as  had  been  held ;  new  laws  were  of  consequence 
necessar}'. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  he  did  not  wish,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  business,  unnecessarily  to  dtfain  the  House,  he  womd 
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principally  advert  to  what  had  fall^i  from  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  who  had  last  ^x>kCT,  who  had  gone 
into  a  very  wide  field,  and  introduced  different  topics^  partly 
of  a  personal  nature,  and  partly  of  a  more  general  descriptioDy 
as  applying  to  the  question  before  the  House.     He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  the  attomey^eneral  ought 
not,  in  the  recent  instances,  which  had  been  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  debate,  to  have  prosecuted  for  high  treason. 
The  declaration  of  the  two  Houses  on  that  subject  was  decisive. 
Whenever  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  attorney^general  that 
persons  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  it  was  his  bounden 
duty   to  prosecute.     But  it  did  not    follow,    because  those 
persons  had  been  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  high  treason,  that 
if  they  had  been  tried  upon  a  different  charge,  they  would 
have  been  found  guilty  of  a   misdemeanor.     He  had   no 
doubt,  that  under  this  alteration  of  the  charge,  the  jury  would 
have  conscientiously  exercised  their  judgment,  and  brought 
in  an  honest  verdict  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.     The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  ac- 
quittal did  not  disprove  guilt.     He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would^  contend  that  acquittal  was  a  decisive  or  unequivocal 
proof  of  innocence.     In  common  cases  there  were  many  cir- 
cumstances that  might  engender  doubt  as  to  the  question  of 
guilt  or  innocence.     First,  when  the  ei^stencc  of  the  offence 
was  ascertained,  the  difficulty  was  to  prdve  by  whom  it  had 
been  committed,  to  what  particular  quarter  the  guilt  should 
attach.     Secondly*  even  when  there  was  a  moral  certainty, 
with  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  offence,  there  was  often  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  bringing  home  the  charge  to  the  individual, 
by  legal  proof.     Neither  of  these  circumstances,  however,  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  the  individuals  tried  for  high  treason. 
There  could  neither  be  doubt  as  to  their  persons,  nor  diffi- 
culty in  proving  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  acts  charged 
against  them.     They  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  not  less  respect- 
able than  the  committee  of  that  House  who  nad  drawn  up  the 
report  respecting  their  proceedings.     He  would  say  not  less 
respectable,  from  their  situation  in  life ;  and  in  his  opinion, 
not  less  respectable,  because  they  were  removed  from  those 
objects  of  ambition  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  had 
some  influence  with  the  memoers  of  that  committee,   and 
which  some  of  them  since  might  have  been  deemed  pretty 
well  to  have  attained.  In  the  course  of  the  business,  he  had  been 
early  convinced  of  the  want  of  evidence  sufficient  to  convict 
those  men,  and  had  broadly  stated  his  sentiments  on  that 
subject ;  but  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  said, 
that  Mr.  Erskine  and   Mr.  Gibbs,    the  prisoners'   counselj 
thought  differently.     For  one  of  those  gentlemen,  from  habits 
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of  long  intimacy,  he  entertained  sentiments  of  the  highest  re- 

gard  and  friendship ;  of  the  other,  from  all.  he  had  beard  of 
im,  he  had  been  taught  to  think  with  the'  greatest  respect. 
But  he  should  not  have  felt  for  one  that  ardent  friendship,  nor 
should  he  have  deemed  the  other  entitled  to  that  sincere  re- 
spect, •  if)  in  a  question  of  life  and  death,  where  they  were 
called  upon  to  act  as  counsel,  from  any  speculation  of  their 
own,  with  respect  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners, 
or  with  res)iect  to  the  nature  of  evidence,  they  had  neglected 
to  set  up  th4t  defence  which  was  infallibly  calculated  to  save 
the  lives  of  their  clients.     Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  r^ult 
of  the  trials  that  the  bills  were  brought  in  ?    He  was  told  that 
not  from  these  trials  only,  but  fram  their  subsequent  proceed- 
ings the  dangerous  temper  of  these  meetings  had  been  proved, 
and  that  their  mischievous  tendency  could  not  be  corrected, 
except  by  some  new  legislative  regulation.     He  would  appeal 
t6  ministers  what  had  been  the  eflect  of  the  former  regulations 
they  had  adopted.    Had  they  not  suspended  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  upon  grounds  which  he  must  ever  contend  to  be  slight, 
nnd  such  as  by  no  means  warranted  so  violent  a  measure  ? 
Had  they  not  afterwards  renewed  that  suspension  ?   The  sus- 
pension, however,  they  had  afterwards  allowed  to  drop  during 
the  interval  of  the  sitting  of  parliament.     He  had  congratu- 
lated himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  when  he  heard 
]ji.is  majesty  talk  of 'the  spirit  of  order  and  submission  to  the 
laws,  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  had  discovered  itself 
among  his  faithful  subjects.     Coupling  this  declaration  with 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  allowing  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  to  drop,  he  had  flattered  himself  that  ministers 
had  now  renounced  the  opinion,  that  the  evil  to  be  dreaded 
froifi  certain  principles  would  be  diminished  by  vigorous  judi- 
cial proceedings,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France. 
He  did  not  think  for  his  own  part  that  the  evil  was  in  any  de- 
gree diminished  ;  but  he  conceived  that  ministers  had  begun 
to  form  more  just  opinions  oh  the  subject,  that  they  had  begun 
to  perceive  the  folly  and  inefficacy  of  their  former  measures, 
and  to  adopt  in  the  course  of  their  iuture"  proceedings  the 
suggestions  of  a  milder  spi^t  and  more  enlightened  policy. 
Unhappily,  however,  for  the  country,  it  appeared  from  the 
present  measure,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  these  expects 
ations.   Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  meeting  at  Copenh^en- 
house,  or  the  meeting  at  St.  George's  Fields,  that  they  had 
been  induced  to  bring  forward  the  present  bills  ?  Both  these 
meetings,  he  remarked,  had  taken  place  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session,  when  the  ministers  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  majesty  a  declaration  of  the  spirit  of  order 
and  submission  to  the  law,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  th« 
country.     Would  they  then  say,  that  any  thing  which  had 
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occurred  at  those  meetin|;8,  was  the  ground  of  their  pre* 
sent  measures?    If  they  did  say  so,  he  defied  even  credulity 
to  believe  them.     He  had  stated,  that  notwithstanding  the 
prosecutions  which  had  been  carried  on  in  this  country ;  not- 
withstanding the  still  more  disgraceful  judicial  proceedings  in 
Scotland,  which  exhibited  a  mere  mockery  of  justice;  stui  he 
had  hopes,  from  the  conduct  of  ministers,  in  allowing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  to  drop,  that  that  law  would 
be  left  to  its  course,  and  even  that  liberty  would  revive.     But, 
then,  what  had  happened  on  the  29th  of  October  —  that  out- 
rwe  on  his  majesty,  which  they  all  equally  deplored.     He  was 
told  that  outrage  was  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain societies.     He  was  referred  for  proof  to  the  coincidence 
in  point  of  time^  and  the  notoriety  of  their  transactions.  Here 
he  remarked,  that  while  ministers  declined  giving  that  proof 
to  which  the  House  was  entitled,  and  which  they  ought  to 
have  received  before  they  consented  to  entertain  a  question  of 
such  deep  importance  to  the  constituticm,  they  brought  a  sort 
of  evidence  which  was  worse  than  all ;  evidence  was  brought 
from  a  proclamation  of  the  executive  government     An  at- 
tempt was  made  so  £ur  to  degrade  the  House,  as  to  bring  in  a 
bill  upon  the  evidence  of  a  proclamation  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
msters.      Part  of  the  honourable  and   learned  gentleman's 
speech  he  confessed  had  strongly  affected  him*     He  talked  of 
the  contempt  into  which  parliament  had  &Ilen.    If  parliament 
were  so  careless  of  their  dutv,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  character 
as  to  take  a  proclamation  of  the  executive  government  as  evi- 
dence of  the  facts,  upon  which  they  were  to  ground  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  would,  indeed,  deserve  that  contempt  which 
they  w^e  said  to  have  incurred.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  read  a  number  of  papers,  in  order  to  shew  the 
atrocious  spirit  and  dangerous  views  of  the  persons^^who  com- 
posed these  meetings.    It  was  a  sort  of  evidence  which  he 
confessed  he  received  with  much  suspicion,  in  consequence  of 
the  distrust  with  which  he  was  accustomed  (to  receive  every 
auch  communication  from  that  quarter  of  the  House.     If  such 
facts  existed,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  why  were  they  not  brought  before  the  House  in 
such  a  way  as  might  constitute  a  proper  ground  for  their  pro- 
*ceedinff8?    Why  ought  not  the  House  to  have  the  spies  of 
the  li^t  honourable  gentleman  at  their  bar,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine them  as  to  their  report  of  the  facts  which  might  have 
come  under  their  inspection?   The  honourable  and  learned 

Entleman  said  that  spies  were  instruments  whom  government 
d  at  all  times  found  necessary  to  employ.  Mr.  Fox  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  different  sorts  of  spies.  First,  there 
wore  persons  who  might  by  chance  be  privy' to  some  intelli- 
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gence,  whidi  they  might  deem  it  essential  for  the  interests  op 
safety  of  the  state  to  communicate,  and  these  he  should  set 
down  as  useful  or  meritorious  spies.  There  were  others  who 
went  certain  lengths  in  order  to  acquire  information,  and 
made  certain  sacrifices,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  get 
into  the  secrets  of  others ;  these  he  should  reckon  at  least 
doubtful.  But  there  were  a  third  sort,  who,  in  order  to  serve 
their  own  vile  purposes,  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confix 
dence  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  betray,  not  only  affected 
a  similarity  of  sentiment,  but  even  spurred  and  goaded  them  on, 
and  prompted  them  to  adopt  more  violent  language  and  more 
reprehensible  propositions,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
employed — of  such  characters  there  were  no  words  in  the 
Ei^lish  language  which  could  sufficiently  mark  his  conteippt 
and  detestation.  This  was  the  description  of  spy,  whidi  most 
frequently  appeared  in  the  cases  that  solicited  their  notice-—' 
the  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey.  In  all  instances,  the  spy  had 
been  found  the  most  furious  in  his  sentiments,  and  the  most 
intemperate  in  his  language.  He  had  often  been  the  exagge- 
rated and  falsifying  reporter  of  those  proceedings,  of  which 
he  himself  had  been  prime  mover  and  contriver.  [The  at- 
torney-general here  interrupted  Mr.  Fox,  to  tell  him  that  an 
information  had  been  preferred  against  one  of  the  witnesses 
for  perjuiy,  but  had  not  been  proceeded  upon  by  the  grand 
jury.]  Mr.  Fox  resumed.  It  was  no  proof  to  him  of  the  in- 
nocence of  the  man,  that  a  bill  had  not  been  found  against 
him.  But  he  would  here  refer  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Manchester,  the  proceedings  on  which  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  they  made  his  blood  run  cold,  whenever  he  read  or 
thought  of  them.  Mr.  Walker  was  not,  indeed,  put  in  peril 
of  his  life,  for  it  required  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses  to  have 
brought  him  to  condign  punishment;  and  fortunately  for  hu- 
man nature,  a  second  JDunn  was  not  to  be  found.  But  he  was 
put  in  hazard  of  his  character,  his  liberty,  and  his  fortune; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  it  was  found,  that  the  person  by 
whom  he  was  accused  was  notoriously  perjured.  Yet  on  the 
oath  of  this  very  man,  one  of  the  name  of  Paul,  had,  for  some 
time,  been  kept  in  prison.  To  be  sure  he  was  liberated  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  perjury  of  his  accuser.  But  what  repar- 
ation did  ministers  grant  to  this  man,  thus  exposed  to  stiiSer, 
from  the  falsehood  and  corruption  of  another  ?  It  was,  surely, 
the  duty  of  government  to  make  amends  to  the  innocent  indi- 
vidual, subjected  to  the  disgrace  and  hardships  of  confine- 
ment, firom  the  negligence  of  ministers,  or  the  depravity  of 
their  agents. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  seid^  that  these 
were  times  which  he  could  not  contem^ate  witl^ut  the  most* 
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serious  apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  all  who  were 
dear  to  him.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not  think  less  se- 
riously of  the  times  than  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man. It  had  been  asked,  whether  it  was  fair  to  set  down  the 
whole  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  ministers  as  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberties  of  the  country  ?  To  this  he 
would  answer  by  another  question,  Did  not  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  believe  that  there  were  in  the  Cor- 
responding Society  some  men  who  were  morally  good,  and 
who  were  by  no  means  actuated  by  those  detestable  views  and 
malignant  passions,  which  were,  upon  every  occasion,  indis- 
criminately ascribed  to  tlie  whole  of  the  body?  So  in  the  same 
way  he  might  believe,  that  there  were  some  supporters  of  mi- 
nisters,' who  really  meant  well,  though  they' were  blind  dupes 
of  the  folly,  or  unconscious  instruments  of  the  wicked  policy 
of  ministers*  But  though  he  by  no  means  confounded  every 
supporter  of  ministers  under  the  same  censure,  yet  if  he  saw  a 
rooted  design  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  invade  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  followed  up  by  successive  efforts,  all  directed  to 
that  object,  he  should  think  himself  wanting  in  his  duty,  if 
he  did  not  take  all  peaceable  means  of  stirring  up  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  country  to  the  progress  of  their  measures. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  prefaced  his 
speech  with  difi^ent  views  of  the  nature  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, in  some  of  which  he  agreed  with  him,  in  others 
he  thought  his  own  opinions  more  applicable.  He  agreed 
with  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  constitu- 
tion was  better  adapted  for  the  enjoyment  of  practical  liberty 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  but  he  rather  thought  that  liad 
been  the  case  formerly  more  than  it  was  at  present;  it  would 
be  invidious  to  state  any  precise  epoch  when  the  alteration 
b^[ai;i  to  be  most  manifest,  yet  without  meajiing  any  thing, 
either  personal  or  disrespectful  to  the  king,  he  must  state,  that 
from  die  time  of  the  Revolution  till  the  accession  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty  to  the  throne,  practical  liberty  had  been  greater 
tlian  it  nad  been  since,  and  that  the  system  which  had  been 
acted  upon  in  this  reign  was  more  hostile  to  liberty  than  that 
acted  upon  during  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He 
declared  he  could  discover  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country  that  could  justify  this  new  infringement  on  the 
li))erties  of  the  subject  intended  by  the  bill.  So  far  from  it, 
tne  ppwer  and  influence  of  the.  crown  w^ere  obviously  so  enor- 
mous that  all  the  liberty  that  subsisted  in  the  country  was 
preset«ved  only  by  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;  if  either  of  these  were  given  up,  or  in  any  degree 
taken  away,  the  only  barrier  that  we  had  against  the  annihi- 
lation of  Uberty  would  ba  coippletely  destroyed. 
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The  operation  of  the  present  bill  would  interrupt  the  meet- 
ing of  clubsy  occasional  attendance  op  which  formed  the  chief,  if 
not  the  sole,  luxury  of  persons  in  certain  stations.    [A-  cry  of 
No  !  no  !]  If  it  did  not  do  so,  he  could  only  say,  that  as  it  was 
at  present  expressed,  he  did  not  understand  it     The  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  told  us,  that  the  whole  of  govern- 
ment was  attacked.     He  was  not  an  advocate  for  attacks  on 
government,  but  he  was  an  advocate  for  human  nature,  when 
it  was  oppressed.     It  had  been  well  said  in  a  former  war  with 
respect  to  the  Americans,  *^  You  drive  them  to  madness,  and 
will  you  quarrel  with  tliem  about  their  ravings?"     When  he 
looked  to  the  many  calamities  which  the  war  had  brought  upon 
the  country ;  when  he  saw,  during  them  all,  an  acquiescent 
and  confiding  House  of  Commons,  he  thought  he  could  ac- 
count for  some  part  of  that  spirit  of  murmuring  and  discon- 
tent which  pervaded  a  great  body  of  the  people.     He  stated 
this  to  have  been  the  only  wai*  since  the  peace  pf  Utrecht^ 
which'  had  in  no  one  instance  given  rise  to  any  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Even  during  the  famous  wars  of  Chat- 
ham, and  the  victorious  campaigns  of  Malborough,  inquiries 
were  instituted  respecting  some  of  the  operations.     Had  this 
been  the  only  war  so  eminently  brilliant,  so  uniformly  success- 
ful, so  clear  in  its  details,  so  economical  in  its  arrangements, 
as  to  claim  exemption  from  that  accuracy  of  investigation, 
which  had  been  displayed  at  former  periods  in  the  military 
history  of  this  country  ?     With  this  negligence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  before  their  eyes,  with  the  experience  of  their 
own  accumulated  sufferings,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men 
should  complain,  more  especially,  when  the  betrayers  of  their 
interests,  and  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes,  were  at  the  same 
time  making  an  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  and 
best  rights  ? 

An  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Powys,)  the  sting  of  whose 
eloquence  chiefly  consisted  in  its  personality,  had  alluded  to  an 
immense  number  of  people,  who  had  that  day  been  assembled 
witliout  tumult  or  disorder.  He  appealed  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  whether  the  immense  concourse  had  not 
shewn  themselves  to  be  seriously  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  issue.  He 
must  confess,  that  of  the  many  meetings,  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  public  duty,  he  had  been  called  upon  to  attend,  he  never 
had  witnessed  one,  which,  from  its  numbers  or  dq)ortment, 
discovered  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  object  for  which 
they  were  met,  and  so  fixed  a  determination  to  pursue  it  by  all 
proper  means.  You  may  prevent  men  irpm  complaining,  said 
Mr.  Fox,  but  you  cannot  prevent  them  from  feeling.  Either 
your  bilk  must  remain  waste  paper,  or  they  must  be^  carried 
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into  execution  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  oppression. 
And  depend  upoii  it,  if  men  speak  less,  they  will  feel  more,  and 
arms  will  be  left  them  as  the  only  resource  to  procure  redress 
to  themselves,  or  exercise  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  refute  the  pretexts  for  not  going 
into  an  inouiry,  from  the  supposed  urgency  of  danger.  He 
stated  the  little  advantage  which  ministers  had  derived  from 
their  system  of  alarm  and  terror,  from  an  instance  personal  to 
himself.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  should  have 
been  proposed,  that  he  should  make  a  speech,  as  he  had  that 
day  done  to  thirty  thousand  people,  the  question  would  not 
have  been,  whether  he  should  have  been  suffered  to  speak,  but 
whether  he  should  have  been  suffered  to  exist.  By  that  large 
concourse  he  had  that  day  been  heard  with  unanimity  and  ap- 
probation ;  so  great  was  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
their  sentiments !  He  concluded  with  recommending  mi- 
nisters to  abandon  a  system,  which  had  hitherto  only  been 
marked  by  reverses  and  disappointments.  The  pressure' of 
the  war  was  the  original  source  of  the  discontents  of  the  people, 
and  the  measures  taken  to  repress  these  discontents,  had  only 
increased  the  evil.  The  bad  success  of  their  policy  ought  to 
induce  them  to  trace  back  their  former  steps, 

Iterare  cursus 
Relictos ; 

and  to  try  what  effects  they  could  produce  upon  the  people, 
by  treating  them  with  respect  and  gentleness.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  saying  of  a  great  man,  whoip  he  had  often  occasion 
to  quotes  (Mr.  Burke,)  <^  Try  all  means  of  gentleness;  terror 
can  always  be  applied  to,  but  never  without  danger;  for  if  it 
fails  in  one  instance,  it  produces  contempt  ever  after." 

The  motion  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Jekyll,  Mr.  Curwen, 
and  Sir  William  Milner.  The  House  divided :  for  Mr.  Sheridan  9 
motion  2Z :  against  it,  167. 


Novemberi'j. 

The  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  sedition  bill  wat 
strongly  supported  by  the  solicitor-general.  He  was  replied  to^ 
most  ably  and  eloauently  by  Mr.  Erskme,  who  denied  that  tlie  bill 
was  consistent  witn  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
statute  enacted  in  the  13  th  of  Charles  H.  was,  he  observed,  the 
acknowledged  precedent  of  the  present  bill :  by  the  tenour  of  that 
statute  one  hundred  thousand  individuals  might  assemble  in  order 
to  concert  together  a  petition :  the  only  prohibitions  contained  in 
that  act,  were,  to  hawk  the  petition  about  for  those  to  sign,  who 
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might  not  know  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  that  more 
than  ten  persons  should  present  the  petittoo  to  the  king.  It  also 
empowered  magistrates  to  interpose  their  authority  when  overt 
acts  of  tumult  took  place^  and  to  require  security  against  any 
breach  of  the  peace ;  but  no  meeting  nor  communication  of  thoughts 
were  forbidden ;  tumultuously  petitioning  was  the  only  thing  for- 
bidden. How  different,  exclaimed  Mr.  Erskine,  was  mis  act  from 
the  bill  now  depending,  which  even  prevented  men  from  petition- 
ing !  He  concluded  by  animadverting  on  the  language  once  used 
by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  *^  We 
had  lost  America,"  were  the  minister's  words,  *<  through  the  cor« 
ruption  of  an  unreformed  parliament,  and  we  should  never  have  a 
wise  and  honourable  admmistration,  nor  be  freed  from  the  evils 
of  unnecessary  war,  nor  the  fatal  effects  of  the  funding  system,  till 
a  radical  reform  was  obtained.*'  But  the  man  who  had  spoken 
these  true  and  memorable  words  was  the  same  who  now  charged 
with  sedition  all  those  who  thought  and  spoke  as  he  had  done,  and  . 
who  reprobated  the  measures,  fdiich,  after  he  had  so  bitterly  com* 
pUined  of  them  in  that  speech,  he  had  now  thought  proper  to 
adopt!  —  The  bill  was  defended  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  no  member  of  that  House  had  so  frequently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  appeals  to  the  people  as  Mr.  Fox,  combating 
ministers  in  popular  meetings  one  half  of  the  day,  and  attacking 
them  with  equal  fervour  in  parliament  during  the  remainder.  He 
had  acted  the  same  part  during  the  American  war  to  as  little  pur- 
pose, however,  as  it  would  appear  he  had  done  at  present.  Mr. 
Dnndas  inveighed,  with  great  asperity,  against  some  particulars  in 
bis  political  conduct  and  connections. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  if  he  possessed  much  of  that  vanity, 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to 
impute  to  him,  it  would  have  been  no  small  gratification  to  him 
to  have  formed  the  subject  of  not  merely  one  or  two  or  three, 
but  at  least  of  four  different  speeches,  which  he  recollected  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  considerable  in  abilities  himself, 
high  in  situation,  and  great  in  power,  to  have  made  upon  his 
character  and  public  conduct.  On  several  occasions,  he  re- 
membered to  have  been  publicly  addressed  from  the  same 
quarter,  in  a  similar  style  of  catechism,  U{x>n  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  extent  and  mode  of  reform  in  parliament,  and  re- 
specting his  sentiments  upon  the  influence  of  the  crown  and 
the  proper  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  right  honour- 
able secretary  had  at  that  time  received  several  hints  from  his 
right  honourable  friend  near  him,  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,) not  to  push  his  enquiries  too  far.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  so  kind  a  hint,  and  therefore  he  would  answer  the 
di&rent  questions  in  the  catechism,  with  all  tlie  plainness  and 
sincerity  in  his  power.  The  first  inquiry  of  the  right  honour- 
able secretary  related  to  his  conduct  in  the  famous  Middlese^t 

VOL.  VI.  c        . 
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eltetion;  in  reply  to  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  affirm,  that 
while  be  gave  his  decided  opinion  in,  favour  of  the  sovereignty 
of  parliamentary  law,  he  never  had  uttered  any  sentiment  which 
was  in  the  least  unfavourable  to  the  right  which  the  people 
indisputably  possessed  of  expressing  their  sense  of  every  public 
measure.^  From  the  Middlesex  election  the  right  honourable 
secretary  had  proceeded  to  catechise  him  upon  his  conduct 
during  the  Auicrican  war,  and  by  talking  of  his  erecting  a  stage 
without  doors,  be  seemed  to  speak  with  some  contempt  of  the 
manner  in  which  iie  (Mr.  Fox)  had  acted  at  certain  meetings, 
that  were  held  at  Westminster-hall  and  other  places,  upon  these 
occasions:  he  found  himself  accused  with  having  pronounced 
invectives  against  persons  who  were  then  in  high  authority. 
The  rifi^ht  honourable  gentleman  had  forgotten  the  conduct 
which  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  adoptedf  an4 
those  eloquent  speeches  he  had  at  that  time  delivered,  in  which 
public  harangues  to  the  people  were  described  as  the  most 
agreeable  and  roost  useiiil  duty  which  representatives  in  par^ 
liament  could  discharge  to  their  constituents.  In  answer  to 
the  charge,  that  he  had,  in  a  personal  manner,  attacked  those 
who  had  no  opportunity  of  appearing  in  their  own  defence,  he 
had  to  say,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  particularly 
of  every  member  of  parliament,  when  the  conduct  of  the  exe« 
cutive  government  was  called  in  question,  to  represent  the 
characters  and  ccmduct  of  members  in  their  true  colours,. 
What  was  the  use  or  the  value  of  a  popular  meeting,  upon  a 
political  subject,  without  that  freedom?  At  meetings  held  ia 
Yorkshire  and  other  places  at  that  time,  such  had  been  the 
practice  of  others.  Although  he  had  then  spoken  freely  of 
government,  when  he  opposed  its  measures,  he  was  willing  to 
allow  others  to  oppose  him.  In  the  year  1784,  for  instance, 
the  house  would  recollect  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Burke, 
in  his  emphatical  language,  had  called  the  parliamentary  con-. 
duct  of  some  gentlemen  me  revolution  of  1 784.  In  that  year, 
the  House  could  not  have  forgotten  how  he  had  been  opposed ; 
what  invectives  had  been  employed  against  him,  and  those  in 
places,  where,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  he 
could  not  be  present  to  answer.  Did  lie  ever  make  one  un-» 
manly  murmur  upon  that  occasion  ?  Did  he  ever  complain  of 
that  invective?  Did  he  ever  say  one  word  against  the  sacred 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  freely  discuss  political 
subjects  when  those  discussions  were  against  him  ?  Never  in 
any  one  instance  had  he  uttered  a  syllable  that  went  to  ques- 
tion the  right,  or  to  blame  the  practice,  of  holding  public 
meetings  of  the  people.  He  had  endeavoured  to  answer  much 
of  the  reasoning  that  had  been  urged  against  him  at  these 
meetings;  but  he  had  not  said  a  word  against  the  propriety 
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of  holdiiig  them.  What  was  the  principle  of  the  present 
bill?  To  restrain  the  exercise  of  irce  discussion  at  lul  those 
meetings. 

The  right  honourable  secretary  had  asked,  what  advantages 
had  resulted  to  the  countiy  from  those  political  meetings 
durinff  the  American  war  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  arrogate  to 
himseu  any  extraordinary  share  in  the  opposition  which  he 
made  to  that  war.  It  did  not  become  him  to  say  much  upon 
that  subject ;  he  trusted  he  might,  however,  be  pardoned,  if 
he  said  that  the  popular  meetings  in  question,  tended  to  hasten 
the  conclusion  of  that  war.  Was  the  riffht  honourable  gen- 
tleman of  that  opinion,  or  was  he  not?  \Vhat  did  he  think 
of  the  meetings  that  were  held  at  Norwich  and  at  other  places  ? 
Up<Ni  this  head  the  right  honourable  secretary  might  have 
some  information  from  one  of  his  present  friends*,  if  he 
wanted  any  information.  Those  measures  went  further  than 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  they  contributed  to  the  correction  of 
some  of  the  abuses  of  administration,  since  the  celebrated  bill 
of  Mr.  Burke,  which  did  that  gentleman  so  much  honour,  was 
founded  on  those  measures.  I'erhaps  he  should  be  told,  that 
all  the  meetings  that  had  any  effect  (indeed,  he  had  been  told 
BO  already,)  were  called  by  the  sheriff,  and  that  all  that  was 
said  at  the  meeting  at  Westminster  had  no  effect,  because  it 
was  not  a  meeting  which  had  that  authority.  He  wished  to 
know  what  magic  there  was  in  Br  meeting  that  was  called  by 
the  sheriff  in  preference  to  any  other  public  meeting?  So 
much  of  the  subject^  therefore,  as  related  to  public  meetings, 
1^  recollected  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Public  meet- 
ines  had  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  the  American  war :  and 
if  be  had  said  some  things  against  any  of  those  individuals  who 
advised  it,  he  was  consoled  with  the  reflection,  that  if  he  had 
helped  to  shorten  that  destructive  war  only  one  year,  he  had 
contributed  to  prevent  the  inci^ease  of  the  number  of  helpless 
orphans  and  mourning  widows — he  had  contributal  to  lessen 
thedistressof  the  poor  and  friendless.  Let  him  not  be  told, 
then,  that  he  had  acted  an  unmanly  part,  by  frequenting  those 
public  meetings.  He  must  again  say,  that  if  tlicre  was 
any  glory  in  putting  an  end  to  the  American  war,  he  should 
be  proud  to  hear  that  he  had,  in  common  witli  others,  a  share 
in  that  glory.  When  the  right  honourable  secretary  talked  of 
invectives  thrown  out  at  those  public  meetings,  against  per- 
sons who  were  not  present,  he  would  recommend  to  him  to 
ffsflect  on  what  had  happened  the  day  before  at  the  meeting  at 
pakee-yard.     He  knew,  and  if  necessary,  he  could  prove,  that 
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there  had  been  manifested  a  good  deal  of  zeal:  in  fact,  an 
active  canvass  had  taken  place  on  the  part  of  ministers,  in ' 
order  that  their  friends  might  attend  that  meeting.  Messages 
were  sent  about,  stating  that  it  would  be  agreesble  to  govern- 
ment if  their  friends  tow  care  to  be  present.  The  con^sequence 
was,  an  attendance  was  procured,  and  many  friends  to  govern- 
ment, persons  of  authority,  were  there,  among  whom  was  his 
noble  colleague.  Lord  Hood,  and  two  honourable  j:rrntlemen 
in  his  eye  ( Messrs.  Canning  and  Jenkinson) ;  he  hoped,  tliere- 
fore,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  not  complain 
that  any  attacks  had  been  made  on  ministers  in  the  absence  of 
their  friends  that  day. 

llie  right  honourable  gentleman  had  also  accused  him  of 
having  altered  his  course  for  some  years  with  regard  to  public 
meetings ;  that  he  had  been  fond  of  attending  them  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  parliamentary  life,  but  that  he  had  of  late 
declined  them.  He  admitted  the  observation  to  be  founded  in 
truth ;  the  reason  was,  that  for  some  time  past  he  did  not  see 
that  his  attendance  at  public  meetings  could  be  of  any  use  to 
the  public :  whenever  he  thought  it  might  become  so,  he  was 
ready  to  attend ;  and  this  he  thought  a  part  of  his  public  duty, 
whatever  opinions  other  persons  iQight  entertain  upon  that 
subject.  If  ever  such  attendance  haa  been  necessary,  it  was 
so  at  this  time ;  when  the  constitution  was  attacked,  it^was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  exert  himself  in  its  defence :  he  should 
therefore  give  all  the  authority  he  could  pretend  to,  to  such 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Avowing  that  for  his  motive,  he  was  ready 
to  meet  any  ministerial  censure  that  might  be  cast  upon  him. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  asked  him,  if  bethought 
that  any  efforts  of  his  could  be  heard  with^attention  ?  and 
whether  he  imaged  his  eloquence  could  make  any  impres- 
sion on  such  a  multitude  as  thirty  thousand  ?  He  had  no 
such  idea ;  he  had  nevertheless  used  all  his  endeavours  to  ex« 
plain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  they  had  to 
consider.  The  rieht  honourable  gentleman  had  also  asked, 
whether  he  thought  they  applauded  him  ?  His  answer  was, 
that  he  was  not  so  vain  as  to  expect  it :  he  attended  not  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  applause,  or  commanding  assent ;  he 
went  for  the  purpose  oi  learning  the  sense  of  his  constituents 
on  the  most  important  political  topic  which  could  be  presented 
for. their  deliberation.  It  was,  he  confessed,  somewhat  un- 
pleasant, particularly  at  his  time  of  lifc^  to  attend  popular 
meetings ;  the  labour  and  fatigue,  however,  he  considensd  as 
the  merest  trifles,  when  compared  with  the  fate  of  the  ques- 
tion which  had  yesterday  been  submitted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Westminster,  whose  applause  at  the  meeting  arose  from  the 
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feelioff  which  those  present  had  of  the  propriety  of  the  inea«* 
spre  they  were  met  to  adopt.  This  arose  out  of  the  detesta- 
tion they  felt  for  the  bill  before  the  House.  In  that  view  he 
saw  the  utility  of  such  meetings,  and  it  was  on  that  ground 
that  he  attended  them.  At  that  meeting  the  bill  met  what  it 
ought  to  meet,  and  what,  if  the  public  had  any  regard  for 
their  liberties,  it  would  meet  all  over  the  kingdom  — general 
execration  and  abhorrence.  Execration  that  would  be  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  certain  opinions  that  had  been  lately 
delivered  in  that  House.  The  more  the  public  had  that  feel- 
ing  (which,  thank  God,  they  began  to  manifest,)  the  more 
be  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  such. meetings  his  countenance; 
meetings  on  which,  perhaps,  depended  at  this  moment,  the 
very  essence  of  our  constitution.  That  was  his  firm  and  sin- 
cere opinion  ;  and  that  he  believed  to  be  the  opinion  of  die 
public ;  for  very  plain  and'  very  decided  language  must  at 
this  moment  be  spoken  to  save  the  country  from  absoluttt 
ruin. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  pay 
him  compliments  on  his  talents,  and  had  intimated  a  wish 
that  they  should  never  be  exercised  any  where  but  in  that 
House.  To  this  he  would  answer,  that  he  attended  that 
House  not  for  pleasure,  but  for  duty;  and  he  trusted  that  his 
attendance  there  might  be  more  or  less  useful  to  the  public;  of 
how  much  use  it  was,  it  did  not  become  him  to  determine. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  then  asked,  if  he  ex- 
pected to  convince  that  great  multitude  by  his  eloquence  ? 
Most  certainly  he  did  not;  as  little  did  he  expect  to  convince 
that  House.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  majority  of  that  mul- 
titude came  pre-determined ;  perhaps  they  did.  Did  the 
majority  of  that  House  come  wholly  undetermined  ?  Was 
there  no  resemblance  between  the  House  and  that  meeting  in 
that  respect?  He  had  some  experience  of  the  House;  and 
whenever  he  wholly  despaired  of  persuading  the  majority  of 
the  House  on  points  where  the  constitution  was  at  stake,  he 
thought  attending  such  meetings  as  those  alluded  to  useful, 
because  it  tended  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  opinion  of 
the  public  Let  this  be  stated  to  the  House;  and  if  this 
bad  no  effect  upon  it,  his  attendance  there  would  be  useless, 
and  even  burthensome. 

It  was  matter  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  debates  on 
the  bill  had  afforded  the  first  occasion,  since  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne,  of  an  open  and  parlia- 
mentary espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  On  the 
preceding  night  it  had  been  said  by  an  honourable  baronet, 
(Sir  Francis  Basset,)  and  the  idea  had  been  borrowetl  that 
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evening  by  the  9olicitor-genenfl,  that  even  if  there  had  been  a 
revolution  in  the  reigns  of  Geor^  the  First  and  Second,  it 
would  not  have  been  accompanied  with  the  same  dangera 
which  would  flow  from  a  similar  event  taking  place  aX,  the  pre- 
sent crisis;  as  in  the  former  case,  the  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  might  have  been  reinstated  on  the  throne; 
whereas,  at  the  present  moment,  anarchy,  and  a  general 
dissolution  of  all  the  principles  of  civilized  society,  would  foI-> 
low  any  dilute  about  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  sove- 
reign. This  was  jacobitism  hi  perfection,  and  he  was  no>t  at 
all  surprised  at  hearing  Jacobites  come  forward  with  such  rea- 
sonings. What  would  the  house  of  Stuart  have  done,  had 
they  been  established  on  the  throne  ?  They  would  have  in- 
troduced the  catholic  instead  of  the  protestant  religion.  Tbey 
would,  perhaps,  have  put  an  end  to  parliaments,  resumed  the 
rights  of  juries,  and  subverted  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Thej 
would  not,  it  was  said,  have  invaded  the  rights  of  property, 
nor  invented  the  detestable  name  of  French  equality,  the 
inroads  of  which  our  British  heroes  swear  by  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  resist  But  if  in  the  choice  of  dangers,  a  man 
muftt  forfeit  his  life  and  property,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater 
evil,  (for  the  blessings  of  the  constitution  were  out  of  the 
question,  under  the  government  of  the  Stuarts,)  whatever  may 
be  the  theoretical  distinction,  there  was  very  little  practical 
difference  between  the  one  or  other  alternative. 

The  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  had  deprecated  the  idea 
of  the  legislature  adopting  the  doctrine  of  resistance  as  a  prac- 
tical principle,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  allowed,  that 
resistance  must  inevitably  follow  from  a  system  of  oppression 
long  pursued.  A  most  worthy  and  enlightened  man,  (Ge- 
neral La  Fayette,)  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  which  it  was 
tlie  fashion  to  refer  to  for  instances  of  atrocious  criminality, 
hini  affirmed  resistance  to  be  the  most  holy  of  duties,  which 
the  people  of  England  were  called  to  exercise ;  and  perhaps  tlie 
di£Perence  between  him  and  the  right  honourable  secretary 
would,  on  a  second  thought,  appear  but  trifling.  No  man 
ever  supposed  that  the  legislature  should  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  resistance,  as  a  direct  and  practical  maxim,  though  every 
man  was  convinced,  and  even  the  speech  of  the  right  honour- 
able secretary  himself  strengthened  the  conviction,  that  re- 
sbtance,  in  certain  eii*cumstances,  was  impossible  to  be 
avoided.  With  respect  to  the  right  which  parliament  pos- 
sessed, of  altering  the  bill  of  rights,  he  agreed  with  the  right 
honourable  secretary.  He  never  coukl  consent  to  the  pro- 
position that  there  were  some  fundamental  laws  of  the  consti- 
tution which  parliament  was  incompetent  to  alter.  They 
certainly  were  competent  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  code 
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dther  of  civil  or  criminal  law,  so  far  as  their  acts  would 
necessarily  be  recognized  in  the  decisions  of  all  the  various 
courts  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom.  But  though  they  might 
be  competent  in  point  of  power,  it  would  not  be  prudential  or 
expedient  in  many  cases  to  use  that  power.  There  were  many 
laws  of  the  constitution  which  never  ought  to  be  repealed, 
and  many  privileges  of  the  people  which  never  ought  to  be 
invaded.  Parliament  had  been  represented  as  the  only  source 
of  redress,  and  infallible  object  of  public  confidence.  But 
who  did  not  know,  that  if  our  ancestors  had  trusted  every 
thing  to  parliament,  their  posterity  would  not  have  inherited 
that  constitution  which  it  has  been  their  happiness  to  en- 
joy; and  that  tlie  provision  for  petitioning  the  legislature 
would  never  have  found  admittance  into  the  bill  of  rights. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  power  to  be 
vested  in  the  people  of  petitioning  his  majesty  to  hold  or  dis- 
solve the  parliament,  and  to  remove  the  grievances  to  which 
it  might  be  their  fate  to  be  subjected.  Perhaps  he  might  be 
laughed  at  for  the  superstitious  veneration  in  which  he  held 
the  names  of  some  great  and  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom. 
There  was  no  one  tor  which  he  had  a  more  profound  respect 
than  that  of  Cavendish ;  and  sorry  was  he  to  see,  that  in  a 
question  of  such  great  constitutional  importance,  not  one  of 
uiat  iDustrious  family,  who  had  so  many  seats  in  parliament^ 
was  to  be  found  either  in  the  minority  or  the  adverse  ranks. 

Mr.  Fox  defended  the  sentiments  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  which  had  been  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented  by  the  right  honourable  secretary.  His 
honourable  and  learned  friend  did  not  mean,  and  no  man  who 
pretended  to  the  character  of  a  statesman,  he  was  convinced, 
would  presume  to  say  that  property  ought  not  to  have  great 
political  weight.  But  even  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself  would  not  contend,  that  property  had  an  exclusive 
right  of  thinkii^  and  speaking  upon  subjects  of  constitutional 
importance.  'Diis  would  fje  to  rob  man  of  his  natural  and 
indefeasible  rights,  and  to  reduce  society  to  its  original  ele- 
ments. In  another  place,  report  declared  that  a  person  of 
high  authority,  considerable  talents,  and  great  learning  (the 
Bishop  of  Rochester)  had  said,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them.  And  this 
strange  assertion  had  been  made  by  a  member  of  that  order, 
who  beyond  all  others  were  taught  in  their  religiom  to  recog- 
nize the  natural  equality  of  man.  But  be  trusted  that  the 
people  of  England  would  not  tamely  surrender  their  indis- 
putable and  hereditary  right,  whatever  inclination  an  arbi- 
trary minister  or  a    supercilious  prelate  might  betray,   to 
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wreDt  them  out  of  their  possession.  How  absurd  was  it  that 
because  a  man  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  freehold 
qualification  of  forty  shillings  valued  rent,  he  must  not  be  al* 
lowed  to  speak  his  sentiments  on  subjects  which  involve  bis 
dearest  and  most  important  concerns!  At  present  he  would 
not  enter  into  tlie  arguments  for  and  against  parliamentary  re- 
form. The  sum  of  the  argument  on  the  one  side  was,  that  the 
})eop]e  of  the  country  were  not  equally  represented;  and  the  only 
answer  bearing  the  smallest  semblance  of  speciousness,  which 
had  been  made,  was,  that  though  the  people  were  not  equallv 
and  individually  represented,  tue  aggregate  body  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  virtually  represented;  and  that,^  for 
instance^  the  member  for  Westminster  was  equally  zealous  in 
promoting  the  general  interest  of  the  country,  as  he  was  in 
consulting  the  more  immediate  interests  of  his  constituents. 
From  this  reasoning,  the  inference  which  naturally  occurred 
was  this,  that  they  who  had  not  an  equal  influence  in  chus- 
ing  representatives  in  parliament,  and  who,  in  fact,  had  none, 
should  by  the  exercise  of  petition  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  grievances  known  to  those  who  were  the  viitual 
representatives  of  the  nation.  Whereas,  in  the  present  bill 
the  privileges  of  ))etition,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  election, 
were'  confined  to  boroughs  and  corporations  who  Actually 
had  representatives  whom  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  entrust 
with  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Would  it  not,  said  Mr. 
Fox,  be  much  more  suitable  and  becoming  to  extend  this 
privilege  to,  the  poor  householders,  and  the  millions  of  un- 
represented people  in  the  country  who  have  no  other  medium 
through  which  to  make  known  their  grievances,  and  to  pour 
in  their  complaints?  Deprive  them  of  this  right  of  petition- 
ing, and  you  take  from  them  all  that  is  valuable  in  their 
pmitical  existence.  In  this  view,  then,  the  bill  went  to  in- 
stitute a  fatal  distinction  between  the  constituents  and  non- 
constituents  in  the  kingdom;  a  distinction  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  country ;  to 
confute  the  only  argument  which  could  be  adduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  convert  the  government 
of  the  country  into  an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy. 

Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  inquire  how  far  the  bill  actually 
wait  in  its  provisions,  to  limit  the  right  of  petitioning.  The 
sheriff  must  call  the  meeting.  But  what  was  to  be  done,  if 
he  refuse  to  call  a  meeting  upon  a  subject  of  pressing  im- 
portance? Can  a  meeting  be  held  without  his  permission  or 
not?  But  was  not  the  sheriff  an  officer  nominated  by  the 
crown;  and  what  a  mockery  was  it,  to  solicit  permission 
fi*om  the  crown,  to  meet  in  order  to  petition  the  crown? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  object  of  the  petition  were  to 
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be  a  dissdation  of  parliament,  would  the  crown  countenance 
a  petition  for  any  such  purpose,  as  long  as  the  king  found 
it  for  his  interest  to  retain  the  parliament  then  in  being? 
On  the  supposition  that  redress  of  public  grievances  was  the 
object,  how  could  the  people  expect  the  countenance  of  those 
men  to  such  an  object,  from  whom  all  their  grievances  pro- 
ceeded,  and  who  afforded  the  real  cause  of  complaint?  The 
first  clause,  however,  was  not  the  least  exceptionable;  after 
the  meeting  had  been  convened,  a  justice  of  peace  might, 
under  various  pretences,  dissolve  it;  so  that  its  proceedings 
were  to  be  entirely  subject  to  his  caprice.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  petition  for  a  reform  in  parliament  was  to 
be  the  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting; 
the  magistrate  might- take  it  into  his  head,  that  the  very  idea 
conveyed  an  impued  contempt  of  the  present  organization 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  under  this  impression  might 
order  it  immediately  to  disperse  under  pain  of  miUtar}'  exe- 
cution, before  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  were  an- 
swered. All  is  referred  to  a  discretionary  power,  which  can 
be  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  as  no  man  is  accountable 
for  the^rrors  of  his  understanding. 

Mr.  Fox  applied  this  reasoning  to  the  meeting  at  Copen- 
hagen House^  the  object  of  which  he  contended  to  be  strictly 
legal,  whatever  were  the  forms  of  the  petitions  which  were 
then  drawn  up,  but  an  object  which  would  have  been  resisted 
a  prindpiOf  had  the  bill  now  pending  been  previously  in 
force.  There  was  another  clause  which  was  almost  too  ri- 
diculous to  mention,  namely,  that  which  prohibited  all  public 
lectures  delivered  for  money.  What  would  become  of  the 
professors  of  the  different  sciences  in  the  universities?  Would 
they  not  be  clearly  involved  in  the  operation  of  this  clause? 
But  even  in  its  most  qualified  construction,  he  could  not 
conceive  by  what  principle  of  policy  a  man  was  to  be  pro- 
hibited firom  acquiring  his  subsistence  by  instructing  the 
people  in  the  pnnciples  of  the  constitution.  Of  Mr.  Fhel- 
wall  and  his  lectures,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  14  however, 
they  were  innocent,  why  should  he  be  disturbed  ?  If  they 
were  seditious  and  treasonable,  why  was  he  not  prosecuted 
under  the  existing  statutes?  The  same  observations  applied 
to  the  papers  which  had  been  read  by  the  noble  lord  (Mor* 
nington) :  if  they  were  treasonable,  the  authors  of  them  were 
amenable  to  the  treason  laws.  He  would  not  be  understood 
as  delivering  an  opinion  whether  thev  were  or  not,  nor  even 
whether  every  seditious  paper  which  was  circulated  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  the  course  of  law.  He  rather  thought  that 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  glaring  and  dangerous  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  attorney-general. 
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Mr.  Fox  then  adverted  to  the  general  prinoiple  of  the  bfll 
in  the  most  animated  and  pointed  terms.     It  iras  not,  he  said, 
a  blow  at  tiie  outworks  of  the  constitution  -—it  was  a  daring 
attempt  to  subvert  its  vf  ry  foundation.     Upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  discussion,  the  basis  of  the  oon* 
stitution  was  known  to  rest*     Take  away  these,  and  the  whole 
fibric  most  fall.     No  man  would  deny  that  there  were  nmny 
abuises  and  defects  in  the  practice  of  the  constitution.     Its 
chief  value  <;ousisted  in  the  excellence  of  the  foundation;  and 
when  that  was  destroyed,  the  rest  would  not  be  worth  pre* 
serving.     For  almost  any  other  shock  which  it  could  have 
received,  a  remedy  might  have  been  foijtnd.     Had  parliament 
thought  proper  to  alter  tlie  succession  to  the  crown  from  the 
present  family  on  the  throne,  dreadful  convulsions  would  no 
doubt  have  ensued,  but  the  investiture  of  a  new  prince  with 
the  sovereign   power  might   have  quieted  the  commotion. 
Had  parliament  made  a  bold  and  oipen  attack  upon  the  trial 
by  jury,   a  speedy  remedy  would  have  been  found  in  the 
deluse  of  argument  and  declamation  which  would  imme- 
diately have  issued  from  the  press.     Petitions  would  have 
'been  poured  in,  remonstrating  against  the  assault  on  pub- 
lie- liberty;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  raised  with  una- 
nimity and  firmness,  would  have  awed  the  proudest  minister 
int6  submission.     But  when  the  power  of  speaking  was  taken 
away,  what  was  there  left  but  the  patience  of  implicit  sub* 
mission  ?  What  hopes  could  be  entertained  that  grievances 
would  be  removed  when  those  who  felt  them  dared  not  com- 
plain ?  In  such  a  case,  it  would  give  him  but  Uttle  anxiety 
that  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  found  impossible  to  be  sup- 
pressed.    At  present  he  believed  a  spirit  of  discontent  to  be 
pretty  general  in  the  country,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
sayii^,  that  it  originated  in  a  bad  government,  in  wicked 
and  ruinous  measures,  and  in  the  blind  and  unmeaning  con- 
fidence whiich  the  people  had  reposed  in  an  unfortunate  and 
desperate  administration.     The  discontent  might,  perhaps, 
exist  in  some  decree  previous  to  the  war,  but  he  affirmed 
that  it  had  spread  since  to  a  much  more  alarming  extent* 
If  the  discontent  originated  in   French  principles,  it  was 
indebted  for  its  currency  to  the  measures  of  British  ministers. 
He  wished  to  bring  them  to  issue  upon  this  point.     They 
said  the  people  of  England  were  loyal;  so  said  he.     They 
asserted  that  there  were  malcontents  in  the  country ;  in  this 
tdso  he  agreed4     But  he  would  ask,  whether  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  French  principles,  was  greater  now  or 
two  years  ago?  Let  them  say  eidier  the  one  or  the  other; 
but  he  tntreated  them,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  say  both.     For 
his  own  part,  he  thought- it  was  greater*    If  it  was,  he  de* 
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mandedi  if  the  increase  of  danger  was  not  owing  to  the 
calamitous  war,  which  was  unjustly  commenced,  and  had 
been  unfortunately  prosecuted  ?  If  the  danger  was  diminished, 
why  would  they  apply  a  more  hazardous  remedy,  than  when 
the  disease  was  described  as  raging  with  its  utmost  fiiry? 
Whatever  was  the  degree  of  danger  in  which  the  country 
now  stood,  he  was  firmly  of  opinion,  diat  it  would  be  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened  by  the  remedy  proposed*  The 
danger  had  principally  arisen  from  a  system  of  terror,  which 
ministers  had  adopted ;  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  pro- 
tracting the  danger  was  by  continuing  this  system,  of  wliich 
the  present  bill  seemed  to  form  a  most  prominent  part. 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  danger 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  They  had  been 
represented  as  the  cause  of  the  subversion  of  the  old  French 
government,  and  they  were  described  as  the  instrument  em- 
ployed by  the  Corresponding  Society,  to  demolish  the  British 
constitution.  He  professed  himself  no  friend  to  either;  but 
be  quoted  the  high  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  by 
whom  they  had  been  supported,  and  drew  this  inference, 
that  the  opinions  of  those  in  the  higher  and  lower  stations 
of  society  were  treated  in  a  very  different  stile  of  respect. 
When  the  members  of  corresponding  societies  think  now, 
as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  thought  some  years  ago,  there  is 
a  general  outcry.  Will  you  presume  to  touch  the  sacred  ark 
of  the  constitution  with  unhallowed  hands?  But  nothing  was 
said  when  a  daring  minister  comes  forward,  — not,  indeed,  with 
unhallowed  hands,  for  a  minister's  hands  are  like  those  of  the 
high  priest  of  old,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  even  to  look 
at,  —  not  to  touch  it  only,  but  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 

The  sole  reason  assigned  for  this  outrage  against  the  con- 
stitution, was,  that  when  new  occasions  happen,  new  changes 
must  take  place.  Mr.  Fox  here  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
assertion,  that  universal  sufirage  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  the  ancient  despotism  of  France,  and  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  first  constitution.  He  urged  upon  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  ministers  the  situation  into  which  they  had  reduced 
the  coimtry,  and  implored  them  to  give  up  a  system  which 
was  pregnant  with  ruin,  and  to  employ  every  lenient  and 
conciliatory  means  for  gaining  the  affection  of  the  people, 
and  attaching  them  to  the  constitution.  He  said,  he  knew 
there  was  a  spirit  in  the  country  to  ward  off  the  ravages  of 
anarchy;  he  hoped,  also,  there  was  a  spirit  to  resist  the  strides 
of  oppression.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  would  say  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  the  general  scarcity  of  provisions  that 
prevailed,  though  not  connected  with  th£  subject  before  the 
House*    If  the  war  was  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  scar- 
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city,   that  it  was  an  integral   part  could  not  be  disputed* 
Though  the  harvest  was  in  general  abundant,  yet  wheat  was 
not  so  productive  as  had  been  expected.     Other  articles  of 
consumption  which  were  more  plentiful  were  equally  dear; 
so  dear,  that  the  poor  could  not,  for  the  price  of  labour  (which 
was  in  no  proportion  to  the  dearness  of  provisions)  buy  enough 
of  bread.     There  were  many  other  mischiefs  that  followed  in 
the  train  of  a  destructive  war,  the  expences  of  which  had 
lowered  the  value  of  money,  as  it  had  increased  the  price  of 
necessaries.     Thougli  the  blessings  of  returning  peace  could 
not  in  a  /nonth,  or  a  year,  restore  plenty,  and  repair  the 
hardships  of  the  war,  still  they  afforded  the  only  cure  for 
famine  and  poverty.     Thus  he  might  in  some  degree  say  — 
fSf4blata  causa,  tdlitur  effectus.     The  war  ended,  peace  would, 
if  not  immediately,  at  least  in  time,  bring  back  the  country 
to  its  former  state  of  prosperity.     Mr.  Fox  concluded  a  mas- 
terly speech  by  saying,  that  he  should  consider  it  an  unpar- 
donable omission  to  conceal  from  the  people,  that  they  had 
;to  reproach  themselves  for  a  great  part  of  their  calamities 
by  their  supineness,  in  not  bringing  ministers  to  an  account 
for  their  destructive  measures,  and  with  calling  on  the  House 
to  be  aware  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  not  to  continue  a 
blind  confidence  in  government  to  the  ruin  of  the  country* 

Tlie  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v.*«  f  Solicitor-Generall  ^.^         vr fMn  Erskine  7  , 

^^^  JMr.  Neville  ,        j  "3- Noes  ^^^  g^  j^^^  J  43. 


Norvember  23. 

Mr,  Pitt  having  moved,  "  That  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  treason  bill  be  discharged,  and  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  the  said  committee  on  the  25th 
instant ;" 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  by  the  expression 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  asserted,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  had  not  been  fairly  taken,  and  that 
delays  were  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  misrepresent- 
ation. How  was  this  proved  ?  He  had  applied,  it  was  true, 
for  delay :  but  was  that  a  proof  of  misrepresentation  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  was  uniformly  the  wish  of  those  who  mis- 
represented facts  and  opinions  to  hasten  precipitately  to  their 
object.  They  must  know  that  every  hour  would  unveil  some 
part  of  the  delusion,  would  demob'sh  some  part  of  the  artifice. 
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He  wished  for  the  delay,  because  it  appeared  that  these  bills 
were  most  reprobated  where  they  were  best  known,  and  tliat 
they  met  with  an  equivocal  approval  only  where  their  merits 
had  not  been  discussed.  The  ample  discussion  of  the  sedi- 
tion bill,  as  it  was  termed,  had  afforded  ministers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  every  misrepresentatioiK  Did  it  however 
appear  that  their  explanations  had  satisfied  the  country? 
By  no  means*  The  right  honourable  gentleman  expressed 
a  wish  for  the  further  discussion  of  the  bills,  and  a  confidence 
in  the  efi*ect  of  that  discussion.  Had  he  not  had  an  oppor-* 
tunity  of  discussing  them ;  and  had  he  not  seen  and  felt  that 
the  spirit  of  the  country  rose  with  the  debate  ?  If  such  had 
not  been  the  case,  he  should  have  been  mortified  and  hurt. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  charged  him  with  ar« 
tifice  and  misrepresentation.  He  had  not  practised  any.  He 
had  stated  nothing  without  doors  that  he  had  not  stated 
within;  nothing  that  was  not  consonant  with  his  sincere 
opinion:  if  he  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  without 
doors,  he  had  spoken  with  equal  ardour  and  vehemence  within 
those  walls.  His  opinion  on  the  bills  was  precisely  what  he 
had  declared  it  to  be  —  that  they  repealed  the  bill  of  riiditSy 
and  subverted  the  constitution  of  the  country.  He  haS  no 
recourse  to  indirect  means;  nor  did  he,  as  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  had  done,  exert  his  influence  by  under  agents. 
He  courted  public  discussion,  being  well  assured,  that  the 
more  the  principle  was  discussed,  the  more  general  would  be 
the  odium  and  detestation  with  which  it  would  be  r^arded. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  bills  altered  or  amencted;  he 
rather  hoped  they  might  pass  in  tlieir  present  form,  because, 
as  the  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  riffhts  and  liberties 
of  the  nation,  he  wished  that  attack  should  be  open,  broad, 
and  intelligible  to  the  people  at  large.  He  wished  the  bills 
to  be  pumed  fairly  forward,  with  all  their  force,  that  the 
peq^le  might  fed  and  see  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  that 
surrounded  them ;  and  that  the  attack,  which  the  enemies  of 
the  country  had  meditated,  should  not  steal  upon  them  by 
surprize^  and  by  gradation  sap  and  undermine  them.  He 
did  not  wish  the  poison  of  these  bills  to  be  sweetened  to  their 
palates,  but  that  the  people  should  be  prepared  and  cautioned 
against  the  dreadfiil  draught  <<  We  would  not  vote  for  these 
bills,"  say  the  members  to  thdur  constituents,  ^*  if  we  could 
^resee  the  intended  mischiej^"  What  attention  however  had 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  paid  to  public  opinion? 
Where  is  his  charge  of  misreppesentalion  ?  Has  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  country  ?  Has  he  heard  the  voice  of  West* 
minster?  Of  the  common  hall  of  London?  Of  the  county 
of^ddl^s^? 
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If,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
these  biUs;  if  he  could  believe  it  possible  that  the  people  of 
this  country  were  so  degraded  and  abject  as  to  prefer 
slavery  to  liberty,  or  to  countenance  these  bills  with  any  thing 
like  their  approbation  ;  if  they  did  not  so  generally  express 
their  abhorrence  of  them^  as  to  shew  that  they  yet  retained 
an  uiiabating  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  their  ancestors ; 
he  could  only  say,  that  he  could  no  longer  be  a  profitable 
servant  of  the  people.  He  might  sit  down  in  silence^  and 
enjoy  in  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  the  society  of  his 
friends;  but  he  could  not,  with  the  feelings  he  possessed,  be 
a  pn^table  servant  of  the  people.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
people  of  England  were,  as  he  truly  believed  them  to  be, 
decidedly  against  these  bills ;  not  a  mere  concerted  majority, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  against  them;  then,  un- 
doubtedly th^  had  a  right  to  demand  his  services,  and  he 
should  hold  himself  bound  to  obey  the  call.  He  had  a  right 
to  hope  and  expect  that  these  bill£^  which  positively  repealed 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  cut  np  the  whole  of  the  constitution 
by  the  roots,  oy  changing  our  limited  monarchy  into  an  ab* 
solute  despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  pariiament  against 
the  declared  sense  of  a  great  m&jonty  of  the  people.  If, 
however,  ministers,  so*  resolute  on*  their  spirit  of  destrucdon, 
were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  influence  they 
possessed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Pariiament,  to  pass  the  bills, 
in  violent  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  and  they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their 
rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  Were  asked  by  the  people, 
as  to  their  obedi«ioe^  he  should  tell  them,  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  dqty,  but  of  pru* 
dence.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  case  of  extremity  alone  which 
could  justify  resistance,  and  the  onlv  question  would  be, 
whether  that  resistance  was  prudent  r  He  was  aware  that 
these  words  were  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  he  knew 
that  ministers  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  misrepresentation ; 
but  a  pubUc  man  must  not  shrink  in  times  of  danger  frbm 
Mrong  expressions,  because  they  may  be  misconstrued,  or 
nusrepresented.  What  he  said,  he  said  deliberately;  and  it 
was  for  the  authors  and  abetUmi  of  the  bitk  to  consider 
whether  they  would  hurry  the  parliament  to  the  passing  of 
them^  before  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  they  had  the 
sense  of  the  people  with  them  or  not.  With  regard  to  the 
amendments  that  might  be  made  in  Ae  committee,  he  re* 
peated'what  he  had  said  before  on  the  subject,  that  no  m^d- 
ing  could  qualify  this  attack  on  the  constitution^  He  repeated 
it,  the  poison  might  be  ooneealed,  it  might  be  made  xiiiore 
palatable,  and  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse;    1^  how- 
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ever,  the  constitution  was  to  be  violated,  be  wi^h^  tba^'the 
people  might  see  the  attack  in  all  its  glaring,  open  treason^ 
that  they  might  be  roused  to  its  defence. .  He  certainly,  there- 
fore, should  not  lend  himself  to  qualify  the  atrocious  wicked- 
ness of  these  bills.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  moving  to  adjourn 
the  debate  till  that  day  fortnight 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  follow  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  through  the  whole  of  his  speech ;  but  there  were  some 
passages  in  it  which,  consistently  with  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  with  his  feelings  as  a  man,  with  his  attachment  to  his 
sovereign,  and  his  veneration  for  the  constitution,  he  could  not 
hear,  without  rising  instantly  to  express  his  horror  and  indignation 
at  them.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  observed,  had 
nfiade  a  bold,  broad,  and  unqualified  declaration,  that  if  his  argu- 
ments and  his  measures  did  not  prevent  the  passing  of  bills,  which 
a  great  majority  of  the  House  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  he  would  have  recourse  to  different  means 
of  opposition.  He  had  avowed  his  intention  of  setting  up  his 
own  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  legislature. 
He  had  said,  that  if  he  was  asked  his  advice,  he  would  put  the 
propriety  of  resistance  only  on  the  question  of  prudence ;  without 
adverting  whether  the  consequences  of  this  advice  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  the  danger'  of  convulsion ; 
thos  openly  advising  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  which  must  either 
consign  its  authors  to  the  vengeance  of  the  violated  law,  or  involve 
the  country  in  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  taken  care  not  to  be  mistated ;  happily  for  the 
country,  this  declaration  of  his  principles  was  too  clear  lo  admit 
of  a  doubt.  With  all  the  horror  he  felt  at  such  language,  he  was 
glad  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  so  unreserved  and 
explicit.  The  House  and  the  country  would  judge  of  that  gen-^ 
tleman's  conduct  from  his  language ;  they  might  see  the  extent 
of  his  veneration  for  the  constitution,  and  of  his  respect  for  par- 
liament, when  in  violation  of  his  duty,  in  defiance  of.  legal 
punishment,  he  could  bring  himself  to  utter  such  sentiments. 
He  was  glad  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  made  that 
avowal,  b^ause  he  hoped  it  would  warn  all  the  true  friends  of  the 
constitution  to  rally  round  it  for  its  defence. 

Mr.  Fox  said  in  explanation :  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's talent  for  misr^resentation  is  neither  unknown  to 
myself  nor  to  the  House.  I  rise  to  re-state  my  expression^ 
but  not  to  retract  one  word  of  what  I  have  said.  Let  the 
words  be  taken  down  at  the  table.  They  express  the  senti- 
ments of  an  honest  Englishman,  they  are  those  sentiments 
for  which  our  forefathers  shed  their  blood,  and  upon  which 
the  revolution  was  founded :  but  let  me  not  be  mistated.  The 
case  I  put  was,  that  these  bills  might  be  passed  by  a  corrupt 
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Widi  aful  astonubmait  W  be  heard  the  ettn^iu  whieh 
had  been  made  to  detract  fitun  die  wei^t  of  that  almost 
univenal  public  diiappTobatioii  bj  whidi  the  billa  had  been 
condemned.  It  was  Tomdljr  assertedf  that  other  petitions 
would  oome  forward  to  counteract  the  influence  of  those  al^ 
feadjr  presented.  Of  that  the  House  knew  nothmg;.  it  waa 
on  absurd  and  ridiculous  preference  of  nteculatioa  to  iacts^ 
which  it  was  presumptuous  to  indulge.  A  worthy  aldermaa 
(Mr.  Liishingten)  had  not  only  undertaken  to  answer  for  the 
mercfaanti  and  bankers  of  Londooy  and  for  his  constituent^ 
in  contradictkm  to  the  poaitite  wie  of  the  Common  Hall,  hot 
for  three-fourths  of  the  faoosehoUers  of  the  kingdom.  Wham 
were  the  foots  upon  whieh  this  assertion  rested?  Were  throe* 
fourths  of  the  househoklers  of  Westmuwter  for  the  biUs? 
Would  the  worthy  alderman  tell  him  that  Ae  supporten  oC 
the  bills  had  appealed  to  the  parochial  meetings  with  move 
Bucoess  dian  they  had  a{^ealed  to  general  meetinos?  It  waa 
almost  incredible^  he  said,  that  gentlemen  should  blind,  noc^ 
merely  their  underatandings  against  the  reception  of  tmtht 
but  even  ajpsinst  the  testimony,  and  demonstration  of  thdr 
aenses.  It  indicated  a  perverseness  of  mind,  which  wo^ild 
hear  and  see  and  judge  of  nothing  that  was  unwelcome,  and 
whid),  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence,  doubtied  of  every  fact 
that  was  disagreeable.  Will  thejr  tell  me^  said  Mr.  Foic,  that 
diree-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  are  not  agaianst 
these  bilh^  without  contradicting  my  venr  senses  ? 

But  it  was  said,  that  the  opposers  of  the  bills  htfd  been 
guilty  of  misrepresentation.  Be  it  so,  for  the  sake  of  argu* 
ment,  said  Mr.  Fox.  Thc^  tell  us,  that  other  petitions  ji^ 
l^qi^ear,  and  testify  a  different  sense  in  the  people.  Hiis,  at 
least,  was  a  powerfol  reason  for  delaymg  the  prcM;ress  of  the 
bills  till  these  actually  were  brought  forward,  ft  had  been 
said  by  a  learned  friend  of  his,  (Mr.  Seijeant  Adair,)  that 
these  very  petitions  did  not  speak  the  sense  of  diose  who 
signed  them.  This  was,  at  once  and  without  proctf,  to  t^ee  up 
e  particular  case,  instead  of  the  general  presumption.  The 
learned  seijeant  had  accused  his  learned  friend  near  him  of 
mtsreprefcienting  the  scope  of  the  bUls,  when  he  said  that  sock 
a  meeting  as  that  from  which  the  petidon  was  presented  could 
not  take  place  were  the  bill  passed  into  a  law.  With  the . 
explanation  he  had  rqpeatedly  given,  he  would  plead  gniky 
to  this  accusation.  He  had  stated,  he  said,  diat  in  such  e 
meetings  no  matter  could  be  discussed  freely,  or  to  any  eftct« 
They  might  meet,  no  doubt,  but  for  hew  kmg  a  time?  N<y 
longer  than  till  the  magistrate  thought,  ^r  chose  to  tippacr  to^ 
think,  difi  som^mg  improper  had  be«^  done^  on  ^nich  he' 
inight  disperse  th^n,  and  prfvent  thei||[  ^nihig  to  fpj  reso-^ 
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It  fniM(t  be  aAnltted,  therefore,  that  tio  mislnter-' 
pretation  had  taken  place  V  but  that  it  was  indubitably  true! 
tbat  a  meeting  in  such  a  {situation  was  merely  a  nominal  pri- 
vik^  and  that  the  efficient  importance  or  utility  of  it  was 
aidrely  done  away.  With  resard  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
niagistratCy  a  difference  of  opiliion  certainly  was  entertained)^ 
iiQt  none  as  to  his  right  of  interference*  Why,  then,  flatter, 
or  delude  men  with  the  idea  that  they  have  the  right  to  meet 
and  deliberate,  when  its  exercise  depends  on  so  precarious  a 
circumstance  as  the  virtue  or  the  caprice  of  the  superintending 
'  Illustrates?  Was  it  ever  contradicted  that  this  was  the  case  r 
'Whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  responsibility,  it  was  un- 
doubted thit  the  meeting  might  be  dissolved.  —  Mr.  Fox  was 
proceeding,  when  he  was  called  to  order;  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  argument  into  which  he  had  gone  was  irregular^ 
Mr.  Fox  made  an  observation  or  two  upon  the  call  to  order^ 
Bad  then  said,  that  he  should  not  trouble  the  House  farther 
than  to  declare  that  if  it  had  been  supposed  to  have  been 
literally  stated  by  his  honourable  and  learned  friend,  that 
no  meeting  could  be  held  in  future,  that  supposition  waa 
certainly  unfounded;  but  if  it  had  been  supposed  to  have 
been  stated  that  no  free  meetings  could  be  held  in  future,  to 
that  statement  he  pleaded  guilty.  The  distinction  was  so 
fKrolous,  as  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  any  man  of  sense  and 
understanding. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

November  25. 

This  day  a  moticm  was  made  by  Mr.  Curw«&  to  postpone  for 
cme  week  the  discusnon  of  the  two  bills.  It  was  supporled  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.Lambton,  and  Mr.  Jbox.  Mr« 
Whttbread  animadverted  with  uncommon  warmth  upon  the  bills* 
Ministers,  he  said,  pretended  that  the  bills  were  to  secure  the 
UbttrtieB  and  constication  of  the  country.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
aneh  pretences,  for  he  knew  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of  weak 
politicians  and  of  furious  bigots,  in  all  ages,  to  pretend^  while  they 
aocp^y  uademuaedaiqr  insUtittion,  that  they  were  putting  that  i&4 
Mitutiun  on  a  firmer  basis.  Had  not  the  axe,  the  wh)^,  and  the 
•take,  been  used  to  enforce  that  mild  religion  we  professed  ?  Mow^ 
he  would  unequivocally  affirm,  that  these  bijls  were  exactly  of  k  . 
sknilar  nature,  and  equally  detestable  with  the  most  despotic  mea-' 
attres  of  the  most  accursed  tyrant  upon  earth.  Instead  of  behold-^ 
ing  die  people  prosper  under  a  government  of  freedom,  justice, 
Smd  mercy,  we  raoold  soon  see  them  sink  under  a  government  or 
tfwmmffHf  persecutton,  and  of  blood — aye  of  blood  1  Was  there 
ao  bkiodia  this  bitt?  What  (Ud  it  tend  to  but  the  shedding  th* 
Mood  oChis  tagpf^s  siifayecls,  when  it  so  slightly onfofced  militai^ 
execution?    Ine  bill  waa  a  severe  and  rigorous  act;  and  if  it 
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into  a  law  without  the  imaUett  tlMidow  of  oeeeiiity.*-  Tke  m 

was  oppoied  by  Mr.  Wallacet  Mr.  Hiley  Addiogton,  aad   Mr. 
WiDian  Grant,  afterwards  master  of  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  listened  with  sincere  pleasure^  in 
MBunon  with  every  man  in  the  Housei  to  the  able  and  elo- 
quent speech  ddivered  bv  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  just 
mt  down.  He  respettea  the  bdents  of  that  learned  ffentleniaOt 
And  admired  his  ingenuity.  Nor  did  he  mean  any  thing  jn  the 
least  disrespectful  to  the  masterly  display  of  tioth,  which  he 
liad  made  on  the  present  occasion,  when  he  said,  that  thougli 
his  qpeech  was  full  of  argument,  and  replete  with  eloquences^ 
#  man  might  safely  subscribe  to  every  statement  he  had 
brought  forward,  and  every  conclusion  he  had  drfwn,  and  yet 
vote  against  the  present  bin. 

The  ingenui^  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentlcmaa 
had,  indeed,  made  no  inconsiderable  impression  upon  the 
House;  though  his  arguments  seemed  not  so  much  to  bear  on 
the  principle  of  the  bm  under  immediate  discussion,  as  on  th^ 
ffeneral  policy  of  legislation.  He  felt  tlic  diflScultyt.thereforo^ 
m  re|)Iyinff  to  a  speech  of  that  nature.  Able  and  extensive 
lis  it  had  Deen,  he  wa3  not  in  the  least  disposed,  nor  did  be 
believe  any  sober  politician  would  be  incl&ied  to  controvert 
the  principles  laid  down  bv  tlie  honouraUe  and  learned  jrep- 
tleman  in  the  bc^nning  of  his  speech.  His  position  was,  Uiat, 
at atime  of  conmierable  danger,  it  was  proper  to  give  pppart 
of  the  oonstitttttony  in  order  to  secure  the  remainder.  That 
mixim  abstractedly  considered,  was  incontrovertible;  before 
it  oould  have  any  weight,  however,  when  applied  in  a  practical 
view,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  danger,  its 
extent  and  magnitude;  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  sh6w» 
that  the  remedy  called  for  was  exactly  a  surrender  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  constitution  which  it  might  be  proper  to  sacrifice^ 
and  not  more  than  the  value  of  the  olgect  to  be  secured.  The 
degree  of  constraint  which  government  was  to  impose^  co^ld 
be  the  only  ground  of  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion.  That 
govemmcDt  was  in  its  application  a  system  of  restraint  iqton 
humM  adSMi^  wat  dear  and  Undeniwle.  It  was  important, 
however,  jt^^aeniuder  wdU  the  quantity  and  the  quality  off  the 
reslielA'WftMiiffircumfitances  might  require. 
'  1[%e  1i6fi6liraMe  and  learned  gentleman  had  complained, 
that  it  ifHto  the  temper  of  the  times  to  take  evcij  general  prin« 
ijple  as  meant  to  apply  universally,  and  to  nisten  upon  the 
person  who  employed  it  all  the'  absurd  consequences  whi^ 
{night  arise  from  such  an  application*  He  admitted  the  truth 
,0f  the  observation,  and  was  convinced  that  no  man  had  betlea 
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aoomed  ffendemen  on  that  aide  of  tiie  Haa«e 

oTwiiliiDg  to  produce  wis  dUemma,  eillier  that  tbe  people 

vere  aniaiated  by  an  univenal  spirit  of  I6]fal^»  or  diat  tnsgr 

were  mflamed  widi  a  spirit  of  disallectioou    He  fafd  nsfer 

said  that  the  people  were  completely  harmonioiis  in  their  poU* 

tical  .sentiments  or  opinions,  or  that  no  discontent  previuled. 

It  had,  hovever,  been  often  stated  on  his  side  of  the  Houses 

and  be  would  call  upon  the  honourable  and  learned  mntle* 

nan  to  say,  whether  he  believed  the  spirit  of  dissatisfiiction 

was  greater  or  less  at  present  than  it  had  been  previous  to  the 

war.     He  bad  never  stated,  because  he  had  never  believedf 

dttt  the  state  of  public  affidrs  was.  wholly  without  danger.    If 

it  was  allowed  to  be  greater,  to  what  cause  wfis  the  increase  to  be 

allribnted  ?    He  was  surely  entitled  to  presume  that  it  was  oc» 

casiooed  by  the  discontents  excited  by  an  impolitic  and  un-^^ 

just  war ;  by  die  measures  of  a  corrupt,  incapable  adminit- 

tration;  and  that  it  was  ascribable  to  the  complicated  miso* 

lies  arising  from  the  decay  of  commerce^  and  the  pressure  of 

^mine^  into  which  the  country  had  been  plunged.    The  war» 

'then,  bad  produced  an  effect  (urectly  the  reverse  of  that  stated 

by  ministers  diemselves  as  the  chiet  reason  for  triumphing  in 

its  success.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  of  iqpprehensiott 

was  less,  why  were  the  siscrifices'requir^  for  public  security  to 

he  increased?  He  asked  pardon  of  tbe  House  for  the  repetition 

in  which  he  indulged;  but  when  the  same  arguments  came 

from  the  opposite  bench,  and  the  same  objections  were  offered 

to  gendemen  on  his  side  of  the  Hous^  he  coidd  not  &ibear 

renting  that  material  quesdon. 

with  regard  to  the  point  6{  danger,  of  which  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  was  so  anxious  to  have  a  spepfic 
dedaration  of  his  sentiments,  he  had  always  stated,  that  scmia 
cfiscontent  existed,  which  mi^ht  not  be  unworthy  of  attentioOf 
but  which  would  never  justifv  the  legislative  remedies  pro* 
jioaed.  The  honourable  and  learned  ^endeman  had  affected 
to  treat  as  a  paradox  the  observation  of  his  honourable 
friend,  (Mr.  Lambton,)  that  the  danger  of  an  attack  waa 
oSoi  created  hy  the  injudicious  mode  of  defence*  If  it  wlia 
a  paradox,  however,  it  was  one  of  those  which  frequent  exp^* 
enoe  proved  to  be  true.  Who  could  deny  thai  many^Mlitical 
evils  were  rendered  desperate  by  the  absurd  methods  pursued 
lo  Tenedy  or  to  remove  them?  Was  the  honouiable  and 
learned  geatleman  so  much  more  of  a  whig  than  himself,  aa 
to  iBMHite  the  whole  evils  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  resistance  to 
Gharfes  L  to  which  the  nation  owed  its  liberties,  to  the  conduct 
of  that  ilMated  monaich?  Did  th^  honourable  and  learned 
fOttleniafilMdl^eall  these  cabmities  were  to  be  ascribed  to  die 
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■hgwify  cFditp<4B0iicjr»  ^  of  yMJDDft  othc^ftcli  oftMt  pfinw? 
Had^there  not  been  at  tlMt  dme  a  body  of  penonfl,  previom^ 
inimical  to  the  cowritutjon ;  and  vat  not  w  attack  upon  tM 
iBonarchy  nendered  femidable,  and  even  tragical  in  the  even^ 

5r  llie  raorouB  meaaiires  which  rendered  the  breach  irrepara- 
e?    l%e  honoarabie  and  learned  centfeman  had  abo  men» 
tioned  the  case  of  the  Americans.    When  that  nnfortnnate  dia* 
pnte  was  first  agitated,  and  when  he  heard  scraps  of  pam- 
phlets and  papersread,  to* prove  thatdiere  wasa  settled  dtsqpt 
mmed  to  shake  off  the  connection  ^ith  this  country*  be  had 
Barer  been  so  unqualified  a  supporter  of  Americai  as  to  aa* 
aertthat  no  such  designs  were  entertained.    He  was  con* 
Tbiced,  however,  that  those  who  had  conceived  the  project 
of  separating  from  the  modier  country  were  few  indeed.    By 
injurious  attempts  to  remedy  the  evils  then  complained  o^  the 
catastrophe  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent  was  realiied. 
'  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  recurred  to  the 
fidlacy  so  often  answered,  of  which  gendemen  on  his  side  were 
accused,  that  they  ascribed  the  discontents  to  the  measures  of 
bfs  majesty's  ministers.    The  honourable  and  learned  gentle* 
man  asked,  did  not  these  discontents  exist  before  the  war,  to 
which  much  of  the  discontent  was  imputed,  bad  been  com- 
menced? Here  again  he  would  nicall  the  two  examples  he  had 
already  employed.    In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  thetw 
might  have  existed  causes  of  dissatisEKtton,  which,  nevertke*  , 
lass,  the  extravagant  pretences  of  that  pirince,  and  the  ini» 
poKi^  of  his  ministers  in  ni^ng  Aem,  carried  to  that  heiglit 
whi^  proved  so  fittal  to  themselves.    At  one  period  a  eomi 
promise  with  America  was  pra^Ucable,  but  the  opportunity  of 
conciliation  was  lost,  and  die  desperate  system  pursued  in 
this  country  for  ever  cut  off  dl  hopes  of  that  ccMnpromise  being 
dfectcd. 

It  had  been  »ud,  that  much  dan^r  was  to  be  apprdiendad 
from  that  party  hostile  to  the  consUtution  drawing  to  itself  all 
the  discontented  persons  of  the  countiy.  If  the  strength  <^ 
this  party  depended  upon  the  discontent  which  a  bad  govern- 
ment produced,  and  as  the  worst  administradon  necessariljr 
would  occasion  the  most  dncontent,  he  would  deff  any  manto 
deny  that  a  ^eat.  part  of  the  ill  humour  arose  mm  the  bad 
aonduet  of  mmisters.  If  the  discontented  were  composed  of 
twt»  kinds,  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  ciNisd(tttioo»  and 
those^rho,  from  a  spirit  of  discontent,  joined  their  par^  and 
Mcreased  its  number,  correct  the  abuses  wUcb  had  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  complaint,  introdaoe  moderaclan  and 
economy  in  the  public  escpendtture^  and  banish  tbat 


niption  which  bad  crept  into  die  refweswtative  body,    flodi 
a  proceediiqi^  woukl  separate  diose  fcsm  tlw  dsiiflsiiisd  iri» 
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W€n  d^teaed  with  d)Qgei»  luid  at  Uie  mxm  tkm  i 

Iho^e  to  the  coiutitutiQn  who  had  l^ew  alimated  bj;  its 

drfectiit 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentlem^  in  animadTertinff 
oil  what  had  been  aaid  to  come ih»ngentlmen on  hisaid^haa 
^nly  engendered  a  monstrooa  doctrine  to  diOF  his  dexteri^ 
in  oemolifihing  it.  It  had  never  betn  saidy  much  lew  ocmh 
tended,  that  the  verdict  of  juries  on  the  state  trials  bad  proved 
that  no  sedidous  practices  existed.  But  merely  that  the  traitor* 
ous  coni^ira^  was  proved  to  be  ill-founded.  He  had  no  he* 
aitation  to  declare^  that  he  con^dered  the  verdict  of  the  jttr|r 
on  thatpcnnttobeof  more  wj^t  than  the  report  of  the  secasi 
committee.  The  honourable  ud  learned  gentkman  had  aU 
tempted  to  point  out  an  inconsistency  between  the  laqga^g* 
at  present  held,  and  that  which  they  nad  heard  upon  the  re« 
port  of  the  secret  committee.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentlenlan  likewise  had  confounded  a  variety  of  circumstanoas^ 
and,  from  the  result  of  his  own  combinations^  had  endeavoursd 
to  fix  on  hia  side  of  the  House  that  inconsistency  which  ho 
had  firBt  inventedy  and  then  urged  as  a  chai^ge  of  incoivt 
sistencv* 

With  rmurd  to  the  degree  of  dang^  the  hononiabla 
and  learned  gentleman  imputed  to  the  corresponding  and 
other  societie%(principles  which  he  chaiged  upon  no  authority») 
it  was  impossible  to  believe  that^  amopg  ih»  whola^  there  was 
a  miyorir^  un&vourable  to  monarchy.  They  Qii|^  indeed^ 
have  professed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  annual  pariiamenfiii 
and  anivenal  suffrage.  These  principles,  however,  were  fMA 
ixmrowed  from  the  French ;  ihey  had  oeen  inculcaled  in  (us» 
courses  and  writings,  by  respectable  characters  in  Qveat 
Britain  many  years  since;  and  if  they  contained  the  evfl  im«» 
puted  to  them,  the  French  might  complain,  widimose  justice^ 
that  they  had  been  imported  into  Franca  from  this  countiy; 
Those  sodetiesi  the  honourable  and  learned  ||entlaman  had 
observed,  must  have  some  detenriinate  object ;  either  they  were 
deserving  of  encouragement  or  of  disapfwobaticm.  .Could 
there^  he  exclaimed^  be  no  divisien  of  men,  or  optnions,  which 
they  might  overlodc,  without  bdug  pensoied  m  their  appio* 
bation,  or  accused  for. thdrn^glea?  Musttheintoleraneeof 
French  politics  be  adepted,  which  permits  no  minori^,  but 
which  proco^da  to  viol^cei  bloodshed,  and  aatacflBaaatim? 
There  were  nuuqr  opinions  which  it  was  indifferent  to  approve^ 
or  to  condemn;  and  ^e  dilemma  which  the  hononrHWe  and 
learned  ynt^man  employed  was  the  most  absurd  andxidien« 
Ions  that  had  esrer  been  framed.  Wasamanfaoandtoattadc 
eveiy  opinion  diftifnt  from  hja  own?  Kebadnever  bean  an 
advo6a«a%  anwrt  paicl^imi^nitol  jf^dial  c|iiaMihad  besn 
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liiifd' maintained  at  yarfoas periods  within  this  centuiy. 
By  ttf^  IMMnea  it  was  beld  as  a  favoarite  doctrme;  and  it  had 
been  said  that  the  restoratian  of  that  system  was  a  part  of  the 
l^lui  of  paMtltl  tdoeh  up  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  present  reign, 
Ihougli  that  dondHibn  bad  never  been  dbscnred.  Instead,  then, 
Hf  attempting  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  most 
MWpai  to  all6w  die  pfaUic  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  trust 
to  tile  gMd  sense  of  the  English  nation.  He  had  stated  all 
hi*  ^aptnions.  He  had  liever  evaded  an  explicit  declaration* 
fc  was  now  to  be  considered  how  far  the  bill  was  applicable  to 
l|ie  ofejebt  it'  professed  to  have  in  view.  If  Englishmen  had 
beM  Mhioed  IVom  their  attachment  to  the  constitution,  how 
cMUU  be  r^tored  by  the  present  bill  ?  Meetings  might,  in« 
defld>  be  put-  a  stop  to,  but  a  total  comumnication  of  senti* 
ment  4atM  not  be  prevented.  The  intercoorse  of  the  mind 
would  remain.  If  there  were,  as  represented  by  the  honour- 
aM%  and  fearned  gentleman,  something  so  fascinating  in  the 
ipiniain  it  was  to  proscribe,  the  prospect  was  indeed  darming. 
Good  Obd,  Sir!  aaid  Mr.  Fox,  m  such  a  case,  what  must'te 
iholiorforsof  oinr  situation,  when,  in  addition  to  its  other 
evils,  this  detestable  biU,  strong  as  the  measure  is,  is  found  to 
be'imdeqn'ate  to  its  purpose  1 

Th6  boaourdble  and  learned  gentleman  had  treated  with  a 
defffw  of  eoiitemiit  an  oj^inion  of  his  honourable  friend, 
(Mr.  SkMidaA,) '  mat  the  diflerence  of  habits,  government, 
add  eharActer,'  would  prevent  the  people  of  this  country  from 
over  tmUtig  into  the  horrors  to  which  the  French,  unpre- 
pared' ibr  fi'eMom,  had  been  exposed.  Did  the  right  ho- 
nombte  gentleman  think  that  the  negroes  of  the  plantations. 
Or  the  sobjoCUofHussia,  Turkey,  or  Germany,  were  capable 
of  that'tibMy  04lh  which  an  Englishman  might  be  indulged  ? 
It. was  not  Mr,' therefore,  to  reason  from  Frenchmen  to 
EmglisbaMsiyar  to  argue  that  in  such  di^imilar  circumstances 
die'aame^ovents  woola  take  place.  Was  the  honourable  and 
learaed  gentleman  correct  in  his  information  concerning  the 
French  vevolntion?  The  jacobin  club  produced,  perhaps, 
terrfbteeflkbla  vpon  minds  not  prepared  for  so  great  a  change. 
Yet  many  of  those  events,  to  which  their  future  disasters  were 
owing,  uich  at  the  depriving' the  clergy  of  tlieir  lands,  and 
tfaehobfiity  of  Aeir  titles,  took  place  previous  to  the  establish- 
nent,  umm  lo  the  ^credit  and  audiority  oF  the  jacobin  club. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the 
vbale  of  the  oonimion  which  had  desolate  France  bad  arisen 
froBi'dia  jacdlin  cMbs;  that  the  number  of  them  were  few, 
ikai  .ikte  oiMliil  'republican  club  in  Paris  consisted  only 
cf  seMtt'iMiliDm,  and  that  they  afterwards  produced  the  re- 
i^lodob  of  Ike  ipth  oP  August,  1792.    AVould  thkt  honour- 


able  abd  In  ■JHwl  fMdiMftiitfiirfrfiii^  ity  he  beOetied  ft  tiilioiMil 
toframe  a I^^iilatiire piovitioa  iriuch  was  lo  affisct  a  whde 
aatioiiy  with  remct  to  the  most  important  part  of  its  ri^Aits, 
oD.the  ground rf the  determination  of  eeveii  penRms?    The 
vevoltttion  in  Fninoe  was  not  to  be  aoeoonted  for  in  that 
manner,,  nor  was  that  the  period  at  which  they  were  to  date 
lis  eommenoement     When,  then^  was  the  period  7    What 
was  the  cause  of  the  revolution  of  die  toth  of  August,  1792  ? 
Be  it  remembered,  diat  he  was  no  advocate  ihr  the  ooodact  of 
Ibe  jacobins;  Do.Uberal  man  would  accuse  him  of  it;  ihoc^h 
he  knew  he  must  put  up  with  diat  {A-founded  chary  from 
others.    Let  them  impiiiw  into  tfa^  cause  of  the  sooesm  of  die 
jacolmisin  Fnmpe;  sudi an  inqiiiry  was  aeceisafy  iu  Older  to 
be  able  to  follow  tlu&  argoiaents  of  the  honourable  and  teamed 
gentleman  upon  that  soqect.    He  would  say»  thenp  thi^  diey 
were  oonddding  irradonaliy  indeed,  if  they  said  it  was  owing 
entirdy  to  the  Ooctrtne  of  the  jacobins  that  the  horron  of  diat 
day  were  exhibited,  or  that  they  were  the  capse  of  the  dreadful 
.^  oatasttDphe  of  the  faite  unfortunate  monarch  of  dut  country ;  a 
prince  whose .  cruel  &te  might  induce  them  to  overlook  the 
errors  of  hb  rdgn.    In  fiict,  his  &te  was  in  a  great  degree 
awing  to  his  avowed  connection  with  the  aobtU^  of  dmt  conn- 
try;  anobility  whose  views  were  hosdle  to  the  mtereats  of  the 
people.    Hs  believed  the  kii^  and  his  ministers  were  guUty 
of  planning  what  was  attempted  at  that  time  Mainst  the 
people.  Supping  even  that  they  were  not^he  woumask,  was 
not  the  suspidoB  that  they  were  guil^,  a  great  cause  of  the 
i^voltttioa  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792  ?    At  that  time  die 
kiiu^s  brodier  had  left  him;  and  the  situation  of  his  foasilyy 
and  thdr  connection  with  the  house  (tf  Austria,  dien  known 
to  be  enemies  to  the  government  of  France^  weiis  so  well  as- 
(;ertained,  that  their  objects  could  not  be  doubted.    Did  not 
these  circumstances,  give  am]^  room  for  suspidon,  on  the 
part  of  the  FrenA,  as  to  the  uHsntkmsof  die  ka^  and  ^ose 
ministers'  by  whose  oaanod  he  was  so  fotally  guided?    If 
this  were  admitted,  he  bad  a  ri^t  to  say,  that  the  cata- 
strophe  was  no  more  aoodierated  by  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  attacked,  than  by  the  bosettoss  and  folly  of  diose  who 
defended.    -   •       .   •        •.    ^ 

.  The  honourable  and  IcsMoed  gendsman  had  observed,  dut 
if  he  had  said  some  years  mm,  dmt  the  then  coQsdtntion  of 
France  would  na^  last  -so  Imig  as  our  own,  he  should#  by 
oumy^  h^ve  beew  traa^sd  as  a  pirKm  who  spbke  in  a  very 
ijsioDary  and  idle  inamier.  In  what  cempany  that  getithanan 
had  be^,  or  from  whose  nrntjinrnii  hr  iiirmod  thai  rnn|en 
tOr^  Mr.  Fox  said,"  he  did  not  know;  if  the  learned  sentle- 
man  had  alluded  to  hhui  ha  had  nffcr  teid  asy  thing  like  it» 
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different  doctrine.  Would  aay  nsii  Miert,  tluitallhoagh  to 
had  oftra  iaidy  that  the  fint  Fraoch  wvdntioii  was  *  gleriow 
event,  be  bad  asaarte^  |bat  Uie  qriteiiit  which  had  bm  hiull 
upontbat  refobtioa  weragppd?£SoGurfroaifti  themoatino^ 
derate  of  them  appearad  to  him  to  be  uwatdbli  a<  \eUL  That 
vas  hi«<¥mion ;  and  the  right hononable  gentlewan oppoato 
to  him  knew  it  to  be  so}  in  one  peiticriar  inataaca^  he  had  em« 
pbaticaUy  so  prononnced  it.  He  aoaMit  to  aUnde  to  a  motion 
made  for  a  refcarm  of  parliamepl«  On  that  oecaaioot  he  had 
atated  it  aa  hi»opiniont  and  be  had  not  dbaogad  it,  that  an 
pid  edifice^  well  ahafed  and  lepairedt  wea  more  hbdy  to  to 
nsefiii^  than  one  built  on  an  entiiriy  new  conatmctieni  of 
t^e  struoUire  of  which  they  bad  no  experience**  That  war 
luA  opinion  then,  and  it  was  his  opinion  at  ttopreseat ;  Ito 
hbnourable  and  learned  gentleman's  aUnsion  to  opwieaa,  thenar 
fo^  if  directed  to  hin^  was  unfiuriy  diaacte^  Mui  the  aav*^ 
ceam.  ill  applied* 

]  The  rest  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gendeman's  speech 
was  what  was  eommooly  called  pelbctic,  nnd  to  ttought  it 
Decettanr  to  take  some  notice  of  pacts  of  it.  Hehadstaiedy 
that  if  there  was  a  violent  paity  in  tUa  '^oantiy,  wto  pt«^ 
tended  to  have  in  view- tto  destmathm  of  toe  power  of  nuals- 
ters  and  the  GoraectioB  of  abosest  end  Ifaqr  Jioiild  once  succeedU 
tbey  would  not  stop  there:  diat  not  oi^  tto  minister  would  - 
b^Uie  object  of  their  fixiy,  but  Itoy  would  aim  at  the  dastrac*. 
tion  of  others  who  had  any  authori^  in  die  country  fifom  their 
t^ent%  independent  of  any  connection  with  tto  goi«mment. 
If  tto  honourable  and  learned  gendeman  did  him  tto  hoimor^ 
to  indude  him  under  ttotdassi  to  wouU  tdl  him  plainly,  the 
caution  to  him  was  needless  i  by  aodi  an  observation  the  ho-* 
nourable  and  learned  gmtleman  only  brought  to  hja  mind  wtot^ 
indeed*  had  been  tot  seldom  abamt  from  it  for  many  years. 
^  If  ever/' said  Mr.  Fo^  «<  those  pdraona  wto  wish  to  destroy 
tto  constitution  of  this  countryt  as  was  done  in  the  French 
revolution,  by  rapine  and  plunder,  by  canitgt  and  deaolation» 
^lould  beoomea  trimq4iant  par^  hecei  thowh  I  may  not  to* 
tto  £xst»  I  am  well  conyiufiad  I  ahall  not  to  ttie  last  clt^  of 
popuhir  fuiy."  If  ever  the  day  should  come,  whidi  God 
avert,  vton  men's  liYsaahould  to  adbject  to  that  aort  of  po* 

SulariurT*  to.tI|QU||^theveweinoth»  wto  would  go  bdere 
im,  and  thoae  w#in  tto  auttora  ef  tto  present  meesorasi 
and  from  that  ti9%  in  his  eonseaanoa^  he  briieved,  his  life> 
vould  to. abort  iadoaij  and  thftrdhea  die  honowaUe  and 


liMMdipilIimKi  need  aol  wd  bim  apcni  thiittqt|art.  He 
mv  ibM  dung^  clearly;  but  he  was  npt  one  of  those  who 
Wokfd  at  the  danger  on  one  aide  only.  The  faoooiirable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  eaid»  if  he  joined  bad  men,  he  could 
aoi«bake  off  his  companiomy  nor  check  their  excen;  a  truth 
wludi  hblory  eonfirmed^  Was  it  not  true  on  the  other  side 
asbo?  If  it  was  tnt^  that  if  heactedwith  men  of  bad  princi- 
ples, the  effect  of  such  a  junction  might  be  that  those  who  had 
served  them  in  a.particular  cause  migbt  have  no  power  to  resist 
thetf  iury»  w^  it  m>t»  howeYer,  undeniably  true^  that  those 
who  joined  a  pwrticular  minister,  and  assisted  him  in  his  afr* 
templs  to  destroy  the  iconstitution  of  the  country,  would  fed 
the  same  inabili^  to  cheek  the  progress  of  his  ambition  ? 
W,m  it  not  as  clearly  truc^  if  he  had  lent  his  assistance  to  bring 
about  that  euthanasia  of  the  constitution,  that  he  mast  aftet^ 
muds  yidd  his  life  to  that  accursed  power  who  had  eftctedi 
the  destruction  of  their  (country?  He  beUeved  the  time  wae 
not  very  distant,  when  those  who  had  lent  the  minister^  what 
hf  wottkl  call  very  honourable  assistaiioe,  would  not  de^y  t^ 
thfy  were  become  his  personal  shives.  He  believed  that  soma 
pf  Uiem  bad  felt  it,  and  he  thought  he  had  seen  some  sjmip« 
torn  irf*  that,  ftet^ready*  €ertam  gentlemen  smiled  at  tt^  I 
hedidnol  mean  losay  any  thing  that  could  be  deemed  a  p«!w 
scoal  dttradation  to  them,  if  4ey  did  not  fed  it  fiur  ihemp 
aelve%  But  when  he  saw,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  yeai^ 
a  syahem  puraued,  which  tended  to  bring  this  country  to  diat 
enthanasia  predicted  by  Hume^  he  could  not  say  he  was 
wiUiag  to  be  an  assistant  ia  Us  aeoomplishmenU  With  rGgar4 
tod^  mischief  which  was  dreaded  mm  the  junction  of  meo 
irilio  coly  moulted  to  rtform  abuses  with  those  who  widied 
the  deiruoion  of  the  constitution,  he  would  api^y  the 
remedy  proposed  by  litr.  Burk%  in  the  case'of  America,  who 
had  said  on  that  oocasicm,  that  he  would  wish  to  separate  Uie 
Americans  «— not  by  separating  the  north  from  the  south,  not 
by  separating  the  east  mm  the  west,  not  by  separating  fioa* 
ton  ucm  Pniladelphiey  but  by  separating  thcMie  who  were 
mere^  diseoatoited  with  the  abuses  of  the  constitution,  fironi 
these  wbohad  a  hatr^  for  i^  and  wiihed  its  total  destructioor 
The  hoBwrable  and  learned  gentleman  had  asked,  in  wbit 
ansnner  ths^^sbouU  enter  inta  a  n^godation  with  these  dis« 
coi^eattd  pertoM?  He  believed  there  wov^  be  some  diffi«* 
cully  in  knowing  with  whom  tp  tieat< .  As  to  the  questiont 
how  we  should  treat?  his  answer  was,  byceociliation.  This 
wouU  b^  doMb  a«  Mx»  Qarjba  had  said,  by  ssparating  theqit 
How  were  they  to  be  separated?  9y  setting  about  to  correct 
abeses  in  earnest  as  much  as  possiUe^  whether  in  that  Housed 
orinany  dber  p#rt  of  the  s»TSiaPNnt» .  Thif  woi^d^emov^ 


44  TiAuioy  An  tmnrnt^  inxa.        [Nor^s;; 

■n 'gimnd  of jedooqr  flBd  diflcom 

loved  the  constitutioiiy  and  who  wished  only  to  see  die  abuaei 
eradicated ;  and  this  would  destroy  the  alliance  between  them 
and  those  who  really  harboured  a  hatred  for  the  constitution 
HselC  Hiis  was  the  sort  of  separation  which  Mr.  Burke  re« 
commended  with  regard  to  the  Americans;  and  this  was  the 
separation  which  he  would  recommend,  of  the  discontented 
in  the  oountiy,  at  this  time.  Strike  out  the  bad  part  of  our 
present  system,  add  to  the  beautiful  parts^  if  that  h^pomble; 
Vttt,  at  aft  events,  strike  out  the  bad  ones;  and  dien,  akhoo^^ 
they  should  not  reconcile  to  their  lystttn,  diose  who  hated 
the  constitution  itself  they  would  deprive  them  of  their  force, 
1^  taking  awa^  the  argumenta  by  whidi  tb^  prevailed  on 
ijood  men  to  join  them,  and  hj  wnich  akme  mej  could  ever 
become  forromable;  namdy,  that  of  stating  the  abuses  of  our 
constitution  as  they  subsisted  in  practice  at  present.  What 
trere  the  arguments  that  these  men  made  use  of  to  cain  to 
fh^t  party  those  who  loved  the  constituUoo,  and  which  had 
beoi  said  by  the  honourable  and  learaed  gentleman  to  be  ao 
ledodng?  Topics  of  abuses  in  the  constitution  I  Reform 
those  abuses,  and  diev  took  these  seducing  aiguments  away. 
It  was,  indeed,  tlie  whole  of  their  argument;  for  as  to  their 
theory  of  government,  that  he  was  sure  wmdd  not  make  war 
deq>  impression  oh  die  body  of  the  people,  who  had  too  much 
l^ood  sense  to  be  misled  by  such  egresious  fallacies. 

Hie  honourable  and  learned  gentfeman,  in  one  part  of  hia 
n)eech,  and  only  in  one,  seemed  to  have  a  reference  to  the 
bill  before  the  House.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentle* 
jtaan  admitted  that  the  House  was  going  to  make  a  sacrifice 
by  the  measure  before  them ;  but  had  contended  that  what 
Was  retained  of  the  rights  of  the  people  was  still  of  higher 
Talne;  the  historv  of  governments  was  certainly  better  man 
theory;  in  this,  tnere^e,  he  agreed  with  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  with  himt 
diat  what  they  were  to  retain  was  superior  to  what  th^  had 
to  lose,  if  the  bill  were  passed  into  a  law.  That  which  waa 
to  be  teken  away  was  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  said,  that  there  were  beautiful  parts  of  ttie  buil&ig 
stffl  left.  The  same  might  be  said  of  another  building  that 
was  undermined :  ^  Here  is  a  beautiful  solom,  there  is  a  fine 
drawing-room ;  here  iure  degant  pamtings,  there  elemmt  and 
superb  forniture ;  liere  an  extensive  and  well  chosen  library.*' 
But  if  the  foundation  was  undermined,  then  could  be  nothing 
to  rest  upon,  and  the  whole  edifice  must  soon  fell  to  the 
ground.  Such  would  be  ihe  case  with  our  constitution,  if  the 
Sill  should  pass  into  a  law.  Our  government  was  valuable^ 
becansa  it  waa  fi^ee.  -  "Wha^  ha  C^cd  g^tlemeii  to  aik 
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themselvHy  wctc  thelunjhipental'iwtftefif  afiye  gfWemmmtit 
)He  knew  there  wfs  a  difierence  a^  opiiiioii  upoo  thai  subject* 
His  own  opinion  wss^  that  freedom  aid  not  depend  upon  tbe 
executive  government  nor  upoq  the  administration  oi  justice^ 
nor  upon  any  one  particular  oi^  distinct  part,  n<yr  even  upon 
forms  so  much  as  it  did  on  the  general  freedom  of  npeech  and 
of  writing.    With  regard  to  freedom  of  q)eech,  the  bill  before 
the  House  was  a  direct  attack  upon  that  freedom.    No  man 
dreaded  the  use  of  a  universal  proposition  more  than  he  did 
himself;  he  must  nevertheless  say,  ^hat  speech  ought  to  be 
completely  free,  without  any  restraint  whatever,  in  any  go* 
verpment  pretending  to  be  free.     Bv  beiqg  completely  (t^ 
he  did  n6t  mean  that  a.person  should  not  be  liable  to  punish* 
ment  for  abusingthat  freedom^  but  he  meant  freedom  in  the 
first  instance.    The  press  was  sd  at  present,  and  he  rejoiced  it 
was  so ;  what  he  meant' was,  that  any  man  midit  write  and  wint 
srtait  he  pleased,'  althoagh  he  If  as  liable  to  oe  ptthished,lr  he 
abused  that  freedom ;  this  he  called  |^rfect  freedom  in  the 
first  fiMtance.    If  this  was  necessary  with  regard  to^he  pres% 
It  was  still  more  so  with  regard  to  speech*    An  imprimaiut 
had  been  talked  o(  and  it  would  be  dreadful  enough ;  but  a 
4icttiur  Would  be  still  more  horriUe.    No  man  had  oeen  dar^ 
ine  enough  to  say»  that  the  press  should  not  be  ttee :-  but  die 
biS  before  them  did  not,  indeed,  punish  a  man  for  tipeakitf^ 
it  prevented  him  firom  speaking.    For  his  own  nart,  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  danger  arismg  toafree  state  mm  the  fi'ee<» 
dom  of  the  press,  or  freedom  of  speeick;  so  far  from  it,  he  was 
perfectly  clear  that  a  free  state  could  not  exist  without  both* 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  would  thqf 
not  preserve  the  remainder  by  giving  up  this  liberty  ?  He  a^ 
nutted,  that,  by  passing  of  the  biU,  the  P0O|^  would  have 
kst  a  great  deal.    A  great  deal  I  (said  Mr.  Fox,)  ^ye,  all 
that  is  worth  preserving.    For  yon  wiU  have  lost  the  spirit^ 
the  fire,  the  fireedom,  the  boldness,  the  energy  of  the  British 
character,  and  with  them  its  best  virtue.    I  say,  it  is  not  the 
written  law  of  the  constitution  of  Ei^land,  it  is  not  the  Ian 
that  is  to  be  ^ound  in  books,  that  has  constituted  the  tma 
principle  of  freedom  in  anv  country,  at  any  time*  .  No !  itis 
the  energy,  the  boldness  of  a  man's  mind,  which  prompts  him 
to  speak,  not  in  private,  but  in  huge  and  popufaur  assemblies^ 
that  constitutes,  that  creates,  in  a  states  the  spirit  of  frecdttBi 
TMs  is  the  principle  which  gives  life  to  Kberty ;  without  it  the 
human  character  is  a  stranger  to  fireedom.    If  you  suffer  the 
Vbertv  of  speech  to  be  wrested  bom  vou,  you  will  then.hava 
hist  the  firfeedom,  the  energy,  the  bolmiess  of  the  British. cha» 
racter.    It  has  been  sakl,  that  the  right  honourable  gentf e* 
man  roae  to;hit  present  eminence  by  the. influence  of  popidar 


Im9ttf,'ft»d  that  lie  is  now  kirUng  away  the  ladder  hj  which 
he  mounted  to  power.  Whether  rach  was  the  mode  b^  which 
die  rig^t  honourable  gentleman  attained  his  present  situation 
I  am  a  little  inclined  to  question ;  but  I  can  have  no  doubt 
dwt  if  this  bill  shall  pass,  Eng^nd  herself  will  have  thrown 
away  that  ladder,  by  which  she  has  risen  to  wealth,  (but  that 
is  the  last  consideration,)  to  honour,  to  happiness,  and  to  fame. 
Along  with  energy  of  thinking  and  liberty  of  speech,  she  will 
forfeit  the  comforts  of  her  situation,  and  the  dignity  of  het 
diaracter,  those  blessings  which  they  have  secured  to  her  at 
home,  and  the  rank  by  which  she  has  been  distinguished 
among  the  nations.  These  were  the  sources  of  her  splendour^ 
soad  the  foundation  of  her  greatness*- 

I    ■        Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit, 
Scilicit  et  rerum  beta  est  pulcberrima  Roiaa. 

We  need  only  appeal  to  the  ezan^le  of  that  great  dtyi 
whose  prosperity  the  poet  has  thus  recorded*    In  Rome^  ^^^i 
the  liberty  of  speech  was  ^ne,  alonff  with  it  vanished  all  Aat 
had  constituted  her  the  mistress  c^  the  world.  I  doubl  not  &nt 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  there  were  persons  who  pereeived  no 
spnploms  of  decay,  whoexidted  even  ki  their  fandetf  praspe* 
ri^,  when  disy  conteaqdated  the  inereasiwf  opulence  and 
apmidid  edifices  of  that  grand  metropdis,  and  who  even 
deemed  that  they  possessed  their  ancient  liberty,  because 
thev  still  ngtained  those  titles  of  offices  whkh  bad  eidrted 
under  the  rqmblic.    What  fine  panegyrics  were  then  pro* 
nounced  on  the  prospeiity  of  the  empire !—  <*  Turn  tutus  boa 
prata  perambulat."    This  was  flattery  to  Augustus :  to  that 
great  destioyer  of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  as  much  an  ^emy 
to  fipeedom,  as  any  of  the  tletestable  ^mnis  who  suoeeeded 
hinL  'So  with  us,  we  are  to  be  flattered  widi  an  account 
of  the  form  of  our  government,  by  King,  Lords  and  Com^ 
mons—  Eadem  magistratuum  vocabohu    There  were  somi 
then,  as  there  are  now,  who  said  that  the  enercy  of  Rome  wa* 
Bot  gone;  while  they  felt  their  vanity  gratified  in  viewing 
their  dty,  which  had  been  converted  from  brick  into  marble^ 
they  did  not  reflect  diat  they  had  lost  that  spirit  of  manly 
independanoe  which  animated  the  Romans  of  better  tioies» 
and  that  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  their  city  seryed  only  to 
oooeeal  the  syaaptoms  of  rottenness  and  decay.   SoiftbisbiH 
passes  you  may  for  a  time  retain  your  iustitutioii  of  juries 
and  the  forms  of  year  free  aoostitatioo,  but  the  substenee  is 
gane^  the  foundation  is  undermined; — your  fidl  is  certain 
and  your  destruction  inevitabie.     As  a  tree  that  is  injured  at 
the  root  and  the  baric  taken  ofl^,  the  branches  may  live  for 
a  whiles  some  sort  of  blossom,  may  stiU  reqiaia;  but  it  will 


KKMi%itW»  dtttft  amtperUi:  »rf  takeairaiytlitftMmof 
^>eecli  or  of  wriUiig,  and  tbe  foundation  of  all  your  freedom 
is  gone*  You  will  then  frU,  and  be  deffrailed  and  despised 
by  dH  the  world  for  your  weakness  and  your  folly,  in  not 
taking  care  of  that  which  conducted  you  to  all  your  fame* 
yoor  greatness^  your  opulence,  and  prosperity.  But  before 
this  happenii  let  the  jpaopje  once  more  be  tried.  I  am  a  friend 
to  taking  the  sense  of  the  people^  and  therefore  a  friend  to  tUa 
notion.  I  wish  far  evm  delay  that  is  possible  in  this  im* 
INTtant  and  alarming  business.  I  wish  far  this  adjournment 
-^  *'  %>atium  re^iemqne  furori."  Let  us  put  a  st<^  to  thd 
madness  of  this  bill ;  for  if  vou  pass  it,  you  will  take  away  the 
foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Engbnd,  and  then 
£urewel  to  any  happiness  in  this  country  1 

the  Homi  divided  on  the  question  of  adjournment ; 

Ttlkrs.  TelUrs. 

TaAcf'^'Curwea     1     ,  v«,«  I^r.  Steele    1^-^ 

^*^*  IMr.  WiitbreadJ  7o- «oKS  |  jj^  WaUaceJ  *^ 

Nooember  27. 

On  die*  enbr  ef  the  dqr  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
se^oa  UU,  Mr.  Fox.  rose  merely  to  ask  when  it  was  probable 
that  the  report,  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  would  come  oa» 
He  said,  he  siqiposed  iriien  the  bill  had  gone  through  the  com- 
laittee,  that  it  would  be  reported,  and  then  ordered  to  be  printed* 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  immediately  after  tiie  bill  had  gone  through  the 
committee,  he  should  move  for  it  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  mrther 
consideration  would  probably  come  on  about  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber i«,  and  the  third  reading  on  the  Thursd^  following.  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Grey,  Mr.Landnoa,  Mr.  Whitbread,  General  Tarieton,  Ge» 
neral  Madeod,  and  die  odier  enposers  of  tbe  bUl  (Mr.SherMaft 
eacqited)  imrnedistelv  rose  and  left  the  House.  Mr.Sheridaa 
said,  he  did  not  attend  for^the  piurpese  of  proposiag  any  wmmi^ 
mtnu  to  the  bilV  heing  pefsoaded  that  no  alteration,  except  thai 
of  aontiving  every  dause  in  it,  would  be  of  service,  or  render  it 
palatu)le  to  the  great  majority  of  the  public.  He  attended  chiefly 
to  watch  some  things  which  were  going  forward,  and  to  hear  what 
amendments  would  ne  proposed. 

November  ^m 

On  tlie  motion  for  Mhig  into  a  committee  on  the  treason  bffi, 
Mr.  BnkiMopposed<We  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair.  Heobsuiied» 
diet  die  biU  dimieished  the  liberty  of  the  subjsct,  widunKb  adding 
to  the  safis^  of  the  king's  person.  It  was  a  political  maxim,  te 
aaid,  of  Iom  standing,  mat  tbe  best  government  was  that  which 
produced  the  greatest  security  with  the  fewest  restraints,  and 
the  worst,  that  which  Increased  penalties  without  undisguteif  evi- 


imoi^lMfm^rtki^.  Aao|liferMulBi,or  041III  fcree^  ^tf 
prcMm  an^ieiit  l«m  &  dieir  primitive  tivpUcity,  tiU  experience 
MpmMtbcniiMde^iuttetp  their  intended  purpose*.  The  sta- 
tule  of  Edhrw4  III.  eoncemiM  treacon,  bed  not  been  niwed,  li«t 
mere^  mterted,  to  be  unequal  to  the  punitKnient  of  the  outraged 
refeneil  to  in  the  two  bab.  In  Ae  opmion  of  one  of  the  gr^Mt 
luminariet  of  the  fanr  in  this  eooiitry,  the  lord-eMef-juitiee  Hnla. 
that  important  ttatnle  hid  been  enacted,  as  A  remedy  icainit 
fmner  appretiion»  and  to  aecure  the  subject  minst  lUegal  pn»- 
aacuciott.  To  conmpa^  or  eren  to  imagina,  the  death  of  the  fcim 
iiM.  I7  that  itatnte,  declared  high  treason  t  could  words  be  feund 
of  stronger  import,  or  of  phiiner  meaning?  To  levy  war  against 
jdia  king,  or  to  geant  ^oniRMt  and  protection  to  his  enemies  wu» 
hy  diat  statute,  made  equany  criminal ;  but  it  did  not  make  tAe 
compassmg  to  levf  war  igainst  him  high  treason,  because  the  te- 
gislaloifs  of  diat  day  did  not  consider  n  conspiracy  to  levy «ueb« 
war  as  more  than  a  misdemeanor,  which,  like  many  others,  might 
not  deserve  material  notice,  while,  no  clear  and  ovart  act  -^could 
ba  adduced  to  pre?^  it,  and  without  whidi  net  no  treasonable  in- 
tentions eoidd  lawfully  be  presumed.  Mr.Erskme  argued,  fmm 
the  decisioQ  of  ]ord<hy*.justice  Molt,  that  overt  ads  dTone, 
properly  established,  ou^t  to  be  admitted  as  pfooft  of  guHt  in 
trUs  for  high  tieason.  The  bHl  hi  cantemphition  would,  be  ex- 
plidtly  affirmed,  extend'  the  crime  of  hig^  treason  to  ?«ch  a 
OsiMMide  air  triviia  cises,  that  etery  petty  misdfiineanor  jnighe  be 
brought  withhr  its  constnictaon.-*Mr.Bfaktne  was  rephadtoby 
the  attorney^general,  afler  which, 

Mr.  Fox  said,,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  from  what  he  had 
heard,  that  there  was  any  thing  very  auspicious  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  pecfde  of  this  country  to  be  expected  from  th^ 
Kogress  of  the  bill  belore  the  House.  The  honourable  ami 
Isai^  gentlemon  had  begun  his  ^)eech  with  finding  fault 
nth  bis  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskioe)  for  having  blended  Oie 
two  bills  in  argument  on  the  present  oocauon.  Though  his 
IkMiMrable  and  learned  friend  had  spoken  at  consideraUo 
lemrfh,  and  with  an  efRxrt  which  he  trusted  would  not  easily 
be  KNgotten,  and  though  the  two  bills,  in  their  component 
parts,  might  be  traced  to  the  same  principle,  and  a>nsidered 
as  th6  result  of  A  connected  attempt  on  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  he  called  upon  the  House  to  recollect  that  his  ho-- 
nourable  and  learned  friend  had  spoken  most  distinctly  to 
the  bill  tlien  before  the  House,  and  nlso  on  the  svstem  which 
ministers  had  lately  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the 
libartim  of  the  people  of  England.  In  this  his  bououraUe 
and  leomed  friend  was  perfectly  right,  because  the  chaige  he 
mmde  was  just.  He  sp^e  of  one  in  consequence  of  the  con* 
pcction  which  it  evidently  had  with  the  other;  tliey  were 
both  branches  of  the  same  system,  which  ministers  had  adopted 
against  die  liberties  of  the  i>fople;  and  he  must  say 
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that,  from  the  manner  in*  which  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  taken  up  the  subject,  it  did  not  give  him  the 
most  favouriable  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  business 
was  intended  to  be  conducted  by  its  advocates;  by  the  spe^ 
ciraen  he  had  witnessed,  he  was  not  led  to  expect  any  great 
candour. 

The  busmess  then  before  the  House  undoubtedly  was,  the 
nature  of  the  present  bill;  he  hoped,  however,  he  was  not 
mistaken  when  he  expected  that  parliament  would  consider 
that  the  preamble  of  a  bill  and  its  enactments  were  two  sepa- 
rate aud  distinct  things.  If  that  were  true  with  respect  to  a 
bill  that  Qriginatcd  in  that  House,  did  it  not  mote  emphati- 
^Uy  i4>ply  to  a  bill  that  origmated  in  the  other  House  of 
pariianient?  And  if  the  bill  then  under  consideration  not  only 
came  from  another  House  of  parliament,  but  came  also  from 
persons  who  were  suspected  of  not  being  attached  to  the 
best  principles  of  our  constitution,  upon  that  view  only,,  if 
there  had  been  no  other,  he  was  desirous  that  the  bill  diould 
be  rejected ;  because  he  could  not  help  thinking  tha.t  the  House 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  state  of  the  country,  to  watch 
with  anxious  care  and  constitutional  jealousy,  every  thing  that 
tended  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  then  considav 
the  state  of  public  affiiirs,  and  adopt  some  measure  for  its 
safety,  if^  upon  mature  deliberation,  some  measure  should  be 
found  to  be  necessary. 

To  him,  Mr.  Fox  said,  there  had  appeared  to  be  one  way 
of  considering  a  bill  which  could  not  fairly  be  objected  to ; 
that  was  to  attend  to  the  preamble  of  it.     He  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  knew  something  of  the  bill  from  some  recol- 
lection of  its  contents :  however,  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  had  staggered  him;  certainly  the 
vpeeA  he  had  heard  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  ideas  he  had 
^tertwied  of  the  bill.     From  one  part  of  that  speech  a 
person  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  bill,  would  havjei 
thought  the  bill  was  a  declaratory  law  on  the  crime  of  trea- 
^^  and  on  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  which  defined  it. 
He  would  have  expected  to  have  heard  read  as  an  introduce 
tion  to  the  bill,  words  to  this  effect :  <<  Whereas  doubts  have 
arisen  respecting  the  law  as  it  now  stands  with  regard  to  tho 
crime  of  treason ;  be  it  declared,  &c."    Instead  of  this,  he 
only  found  that  reference  was  had  to,  and  loose,  very  loose^ 
'oommeDts  made  on  what  had  recently  happened,  and  on  fact» 
'whidi  had  lately  been  brought  forward  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  lumourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  done  no  more 
iImhi  this,  andjthen  oppeared  to  insinuate,  to  render  the  bill 
« little  less  disgusting,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  only  tern- 
pOa»y.    .He  wodd  adE,  if  the  bill  was  to  be  temporary, 
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where  was  the  propriety  in  making  it  of  a  declaratory  nature? 
A  declaration  must  be  either  true  or  ialse:  truth  was  eternal : 
if,  therefore^  the  bill  depended  upon  the  truth  of  its  declam- 
tion,  it  should  not  be  a  bill  passed  for  a  temporary  purpose^ 
bat  ought  to  be  made  a  permanent  law.    This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  present  bill;  it  was  made 
use  of  as  an  argument  for  the  moment,  to  take  it  in  that 
light  by  way  of  justification  of  its  enactments;  but  the  bill 
itself  was  only  an  experiment  to  try  how  the  people  would 
bear  it.    If  any  part  of  the  learned  gentlemen's  speech  was 
attempted  to  be  opposed  to  the  reasoning  of  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend,  by,  way  of  answer  or  refutation,  it  was 
that  which  related  to  the  construction  that  had  been  put  from 
time  to  time  by  judges  on  the  statute  of  the  25  th  of  Edward  III. 
Was  the  bill  a  measure  to  set  that  question  at  rest,  as  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated  it  ?  Was  such 
a  declaration  necessary  ?  If  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman thought  so,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  brins  in  a 
bill  to  make  that  declaration  explicit?   Upon  the  necessity  of 
making  that  declaration  he  might  agree  with  the  honourable, 
and  learned  gentleman.     *^  That  the  declaration  of  ^he  hcH 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman  and  mine  upon  that  law 
would  be  different,  I  have,  said  Mr.  Fox,  as  little  doubt  as 
that  we  differ  upon  this ;  but  the  bill  surely  cannot  be  con« 
aidered  in  the  light  of  a  declaration,  because  it  is  temporary, 
and  says  nothing  upon  treason  as  to  the  levying  of  war.** 
With  regard  to  the  act  of  Edward  III.  he  must  make  a  dis* 
*  tinction  between  an  attack  upon  the  natural  life  and  political 
power  of  the  king.     He  could  easily  conceive  that  any  per* 
son,  who  should  be  guilty  of  an  attack  on  the  natural  lire  of 
the  king,  that  was  to  say,  who  had,  by  overt-act,  proved  that 
he  compassed  or  imagined  his  death,  should  be  subject  to  the 
highest  penalty  of  the  law;  and  yet  that  an  attempt  at  the 
destruction  of  the  political  power  of  the  king  should  only  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     He  knew  it  was  a  popular 
argument ;  he  had  conversed  with  many  who  urged  it,  and 
said,   <*  Why,  is  it  not  absurd  to  say  you  will  guard  the 
natural  life  of  the  king,  which,  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  cannot  be  more  important  than  the  political  power  of 
the  king,  more  than  you  will  guard  that  political  power?'* 
In  his  opinion,  that  argument  was  wholly  fallacious;  because 
the  laws  of  a  state  were  not  to  be  covemed  by  the  ideas  of 
guilt,  and  in  proportion  to  our  feelings  as  to  the  mischief 
which  might  possibly  ensue,  but  in  proportion  to  the  diCBculty 
or  facility  with  which  the  object  might  be  attacked.     It  was 
in  this  last  view  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  framed 
the  low  of  Edward  III.    They  had  said,  that  he  who  sbouk^ 
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by  overt-fi€t»  prove  that  he  compassed  or  imagined  the  natural 
death  of  the  king,  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  Why  ? 
Not  because  the  natural  life  of  the  king  could  be  more  con* 
stitutionally  important  than  the  political  power  of  the  kingly 
<)ffice,  but,  as  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine) 
had  well  observed,  because  the  death  of  the  king  could  be 
accomplished  by  one  man  who  was  wicked  enough  to  de» 
termine  on  it;  and  thia  he  could  do  in  an  instant  with  a 
pistol  or  a  dagger,  or  in  any  other  way;  and  therefore  the 
legislature  haa  done  wisely  to  declare,  that  he  who  should 
eompasif  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  l^ng  should  be  guilty 
of  biffb  treason.  To  such  an  act  there  ought  to  be  the  highest 
possible  penalty  annexed. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  kln^s  person 
was  not  so  well  guarded  as  he  could  wish,  but  it  was  af 
strongly  guarded  as  it  was  possible  to  guard   it  by   law. 
Guards  of  another  description,  indeed,  he  might  hav^  but 
nothing  of  that  sort  was  proposed  by  the  present  bill ;  and 
he  trusted  they  never  would  be  proposed  by  any  parliament^ 
because  it  would  be  highly  unconstitutional.     With  regard 
to  the  political  power  of  the  king,  he  must  observe,  diat 
although,  constitutionally  faking,    that  was  a  still  dearer 
and  more  precious  object  to  them,  yet  there  was  no  necessity 
of  guarding  it  in  the  same  manner ;  because,  the  destruction 
of  the  political  power  of  the  king  could  not  be  effectually 
att^ked  by  one  roan,  nor  could  it  be  accomplislied,  like  the 
other,  in  oab  moment.    Levying  war  for  tl^  destruction  of 
gpvenunent  could  not  be  the  act  of  a  single  man,   it  must 
be  the  act  of  multitudes;  it  must,  indeed,  be  a  sequence  of 
acts,  ypoH  which  a  ^vernment  might  wait  with  sfifety  nntil 
somecluiig  was  done^  iniltead  of  declaring  that  the  com- 
passing or  imagining  constituted  the  guilty  as  the  law  declared 
in  ttie  other  casew     The  difference  was,  in  the  one  cdse  the 
king  might  b^  assassinated  by  a  single  individual  in  a  moment, 
whereas  the  constitution  could  not  b^  assassinated  but  by  a 
series  <^  apts  committed  by  a  multitude  of  persons;  that  was 
the  reason  wby  our  ancestors  had  made  an  attack  upon  the 
li|e  of  the  king,  a  diluent  offence  from  that  of  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the.  monarchy.   .  The  distinction  had  been  well  marked 
by  9  cooiimon  expr^s^ion  —  <'  the  constitution  may  be  de- 
stroyed, .but  it  cannot  be  assassinated." 

.Mr.  Foi(  having  thus  observed  on  the  wi^om  of  our  an- 
fesUX9  with  respect  to  the  statute  of  Edward.  IIL  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  construction  which  had 
been  put  upon  it*.  Hq  might  be  asked,  whe^er  he  ap?- 
pr^ed  of  the  ^nstructioQ  which  had  been  pu(  by  the  judges 
upon  that  statute?    He  admitted  the  inferiority  of  his  judg- 
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ment  to  that  of  those  learned  persona ;  he  must,  however, 
form  it  from  the  best  lights  he  was  able,  and  having  done  so^ 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
them  according  to  the  statement  of  the  honourable  and  learned 

Sntleman  that  night     If  he  were  asked,  whether  he  thought 
e  judicial  determination  of  the  judges  from  time  to  time 
made  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  'f  he  would  answer,  he  was 
not  competent  to  determine  that  question.    This  he  would 
nevertheless  say,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land^  as  interesting  as  the  judicial  determination 
of  the  judges,   and  often  more  intelUgible  to  the  mass  of 
mankind;  and  it  was  and  ought  to  be,  of  higher  authority. 
If,  tlierefore,  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
act  of  Edward  Itl.  he  had  no  otgection  to  a  parliamentary 
declaration  of  the  law  in  that  respect;  what  that  declaration 
should  be,  he  would  be  ready  to  argue  hereafter.     For  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  he  woukl  allow,  that  all  the  judgments 
which  had  been  given  by  the  judges  were  correct ;  «nd  then 
he  would  maintain,  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  not 
proved,  that  this  bill  was  not  a  material  alteration  of  the  law 
of  the  land ;  but  that  he  would  not  enter  into  at  that  moment, 
but  merely  observe,  that  his  honourable  and  learned  friend's 
arguments  upon  that,  as  well  as  other  points,  had  not  at  all 
been  answered.     Whether  the  point  was  to  be  given  up,  he 
did  not  know ;  but  as  it  stood  at  present,  it  made  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  a  substantive  treason.     [The  Attorney  G^eral 
explained,  that  it  only  put  under  this  description  a  conspiracy^ 
to  levy  a  direct  war,  and  not  to  levy  an  indirect  war.]   TTien, 
continued  Mr.  Fox,  the  point  is  gained;  if,  in  some  instances, 
it  made  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  a  substantive  treason,  and 
in  others  not,  it  was  evident  that  a  material  innovation  had 
been  made.    With  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  law  of 
£dward  III.  he  had  always  thought,  from  what  he  had  read 
from  Hale,  from  Foster,  and  other  authorities,  and  he  had 
read  their  works  with  attention,  that  >the  point  was  clear, 
particularly  the  case  of  a  special  verdict     He  conceived  that 
when  there  were  charges  of  levyinff  direct  war,  stated  as  high 
treason,  for  deposing  the  king,  mey  were  always  stated  in 
that  way,  that  they  were  overt  acts,  to  prove  the  intention  of 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  kins ;  and,  upon 
that,  the  question  came  to  this :  whether  such  acts  proved 
the  compassing  or  imagining?    If  that  levying  of  war  be  of 
itself  treason  without  the  compassing  or  imagining,  then  a 
'  verdict  that  the  defendant  did  so  conspire  and  levy  war,  with- 
out saymg  one  word  of  the  compassing  or  imaginine,  would 
Ibciji  complete  verdict,  a^d  whatever  me  opinion  ot  the  jury. 


ai%rbt  be  >Brith|rMpect  to  the  imagining  tlie^eatli  of  theldiigi 
the  crime  wonld  be  complete. 

He  would  ask  the  honouraUe  aad  learned  gentleman  one 
qoestion.  Suppose  A.  and  B.  had  conspired  to  levv  war 
Mainat  the  king,  and  with  hostile  arms  proceeded  to  depose 
the  king,  and  mat  the  jury  on  the  trial  should  find  the  con- 
l|iirao]rand  the  i^>pearing  in  hostile  arms,  but  should  find 
Ihat  there  was  no  intention  of  putting  the  king  to  death* 
would  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  then  say,  that 
judgment  should  follow  against  the  duendants  for  high  treason 
as  a  consequence  of  law  firom  that  verdict?  If  the  honour- 
able  and  learned  gentleman  would  boldly  say  this,  then  he 
would  allow  that  his  construction  of  the  law  of  treason  was 
a  bad,  and  the  learned  gentleman's  a  good  construction.^  In- 
deed, he  believed  the  learned  gentleman  would  not  maintain 
that  doctrine;  and  he  believed  too,  that  the  very  essence  of 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  was  that  of  compassiiu[  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king;  and  that  if  the  jury  didnoi 
£xid  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  death,  the  verdict 
would  be  null  and  void.  Such,  he  maintained,  was  the  law 
at  present ;  but  if  the  bill  passedi  that  would  not  be  the  law; 
then  the  law  would  be,  that  the  bare  finding  of  such  verdia 
as  be  had  stated,  would  be  sufficient  to  convict  any  person  of 
high  treason ;  and  he  would  maintain,  that  it  was  extremely 
material  to  attend  to  that  distinction.  The  subject  ought  to 
be  protected  in  his  rights  upon  all  occasions;  the  House 
should^  therefore,  be  extremelv  cautious  in  agreeing  to  any 
thing  that  encroached  upon  them ;  but,  above  all,  m  cases 
of  high  treason;  they  should  not  forget  that,  as  the  crime  of 
h^  treason  was  a  crime  to  which  the  highest  penalty  was 
.attached^  it  was  also  a  crime  in  which  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate omht  to  be  looked  at  with  the  highest  dfl^^ee  of 
jealousy.  In  all  other  charges  made  by  the  crown  against  its 
subjects,  the  chief  magistrate  had  no  distinct  interest  in  the 
conviction ;  but  in  the  charge  of  high  4reason9  he  was  to  be 
swayed  by  considerations  of  a  personal  nature,  and  thence 
had  sprung  all  the  regulations  of  giving  to  the  accused  a  list; 
of  the  jurors  and  the  witnesses  and  all  the  various  other 
checks  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  p^vided. 
lliese  were  not  jealousies  of  his  owp,  stated  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  debate^  they  were  jealousies  of  the  law  c^ 
the  land,  jealousies  which  had  been  shewn  in  a  variety  of 
instances^  constitutional  jealousies,  that  ought  to  be  con* 
ndered  attentively  fay  that  Housev  They  ought  still  further 
to  be  careful  how  they  proceeded  in  a  measure  that  abridged 
4he  iiuictions  of  a  jury;  independent  oi  other  oonsideration% 
)he-  bill  woukl  mok^  a  formidable  io?asioa  of  t|ie  law :  the 
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jury  wonld  not  hereafter  have  to  coh^der  ^e  mind  of  t)i« 
person  accused ;  they  would  have  nothing  to  try  but  the  fact 
stated  in  the  indictment;  the  rest  would  be  mere  inference 
of  law;  and  although  the  jury  should  negative  the  intention 
of  putting  the  king  to  death,  yet  judgment  must  past  upon 
the  defendant* 

Mr.  Fox  slightly  adverted  to  the  history  of  the  two  acts» 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.  and  that  of  Charles  II.  which 
were  referred  to  by  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  as  the  pre^ 
cedents  that  made  the  foundation  of  the  present  measure. 
The  statute  of  Edward  III.  was  the  old  constitutional  law  of 
treason.  Its  introduction  had  freed  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country  from  much  uncertainty ;  and  it  had,  in  no  instances, 
been  deviated  from  in  later  times  without  producing  con^ 
siderable  mischief.  The  other  act  was  brought  in  at  the  period 
of  the  Restoration,  when  the  people  were  wearied  of  the 
evils  they  had  suffered  under  the  former  usurpation,  and  were 
willing  to  throw  all  their  liberties  into  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
Let  the  House  lode  at  the  statutes,  and  recollect  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  that  day.  They  would  find  that  parliament^ 
which  the  present  was  about  to  imitate,  giving  to  the  king  a 
power  to  raise  a  military  of  his  own,  and  money  to  pay  them, 
which  was  to  be  applied  afterwards  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  They  gave  to  the  king  the  power  which  they 
tought  to  have  kept  m  their  own  hands ;  a  scandalous  negli* 
gence,  and  for  which  the  people  suffered  most  deplorably  f 
That  reign  was  a  dreadful  one  to  the  people ;  infamous  and 
detestable  as  that  reign  had  been,  if  there  was  any  one  part  of 
it  that  called  for  the  execration  of  the  historian  more  than 
the  rest,  it  was  the  public  prosecutions  that  had  been  in- 
stituted in  the  course  of  it  Englishmen  had,  indeed,  th^ 
happiness  to  feel  that  justice  had  been  administered  in  thib 
country  for  a  century  past,  in  a  manner  more  mild,  more  pure, 
and  more  independent,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country 
Upon  earth  for  the  same  period ;  they  ought  nevertheless  to 
take  car«  not  to  copy  the  sort  of  laws  that  were  enacted  ih 
Ihose  abominable  times  of  blind  submission.  They  were  about 
to  adopt  laws  similar  to  those  passed  Jn  one  period  of  ouir 
history.  And  what  period?  the  period  c^  the  reign  df 
Charles  II.,  that  period  which  of  all  our  history  was  most 
abominable  and  scandaloisT  in  the  administration  of  its  justice) 
tiie  most  Scandalous,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  under  all  the 
chneumstances  of  it. 

With  regard  to  that  reign,  one  of  its  most  retaarkabl^ 
feotares  was,  that  the  names  of  those  who  perished  on  th« 
sca£lbkl  for  high  treason,  were  amolig  thdse  that  were  mosfc 
dear  to  the  reooBeetien  of  Englishmen*    He  knew  that 
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Sydney  and  Rnsseil  were  not,  indeed^  tried  by  the  statute 
'vnAcb  be  had  alluded  to^  the  time  being;  expired  within  which 
that  law  allowed  them  to  be  accused,  but  those  eminent  mea 
perished  on  the  scafibld  for  high  treason.  He  said  this  to 
shew  the  general  spirit  of  jurisprudence  that  governed  this 
country  at  that  period,  and  disgraced  that  reign.  Those, 
therefore,  who  admired  that  reign,  were  not  to  look  to  its 
ministers  or  its  judges,  but  to  those  who  expired  on  the  scaf- 
fold  for  high  treason.  The  law  which  then  was  enforced,  was 
such  as  the  law  under  consideration  was  proposed  to  be;  it 
expired,  however,  with  the  prince  for  whom  it  was  broiught 
forward.  Richard  II.  was  also  a  prince  for  whom  such  a  law 
was  enacted,  and  soon  after  he  was  depoaed  and  assassinated* 
Charles  IL  had  a  lonff,  and,  as  some  said,  a  flourishing  reign; 
bntit  was  not  flourishing  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  really 
knew  what  a  flourishing  reign  was.  Was  there  any  one  who 
looked  to  the  history  of  uiose  times,  to  the  unprincipled 
policy  of  the  court,  and  the  open  profligaor  of  public  mea- 
sures, who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  blembb  on  the  English 
duuracter,  and  a  r^roach  to  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  that 
the  rei^  of  that  monarch  was  sufiered  to  be  protracted  till 
the  period  of  his  natural  life?  Were  those  auspicious  times^ 
fiiom  which  to  derive  a  precedent  for  their  present  conduct?  . 

Two  reascms  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  present 
ySL  The  first  he  should  dispose,  of  very  shortly.  It  wa9 
said  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  A  declaratory  act  it  could  not  be^  because  a 
declaratoiy  act  must  be  plain  and  simple;  and,  indeed,  that 
part  of  the  case  had  not  been  seriously  insisted  upon  by 
the  honourable  uid  learned  gendeman.  The  other  reasM 
was,  the  general  prevalence  of  libels;  and  in  proof  of  thi% 
much  had  been  said  abcmt  the  disposition  of  some  feopU  to 
treat  all  authority  with  conten^t  It  was  true  that  a  stone 
had  been  thrown  at  his  mi^esty;  but  whoever  attended  to 
needles  upon  that  subject,  would  find  how  small  a  part  of 
the  pec^le  were  ooncemed  in  that  outnig^  or  tinctured  with 
the  disposition  he  had  just  maintained.  The  act,  eveiy  body 
knew,  w«8  an  odious  and  a  detestable  one;  but  oo^t  the  whole 
people  of  England  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights  on  account 
of  diat  act? 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox  observed* 
had  adverted  to  what  passed  at  the  Old  Bailey  hut  year.  If 
the  temper  of  tome  of  the  people  had  been  seen  to  be  so 
dangevees  at  that  time^  it  was  extraordinary  that  the  inea« 
sates  Aen  proposed  had  not  hem  proposed  sooner.  The 
truth  was,  ministers  had  not  an  opportuni^  to  suit  their 
inews  tiU  jost^tpraent.    They  to(db.th«  advantage  «f  the 

£  4 
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fIfeneroUs  indignRtron  of  the  people  at  the  atfocibuB  outrage 

offered  to  his  majesty,    and,    under  pretence  of  providing 

ffffainst  a  similar  outrage,  were  going  to  deprive  the  peofde 

of  their  rights*    They  turned  the  best  passions  of  the  people 

.  of  England  into  a  delusion,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their 

dearests  interests.     He  was  justified  in  saying  this ;  else  why 

had  not  the  bill  been  brought  forward  sooner?    He  could 

say  mtich  more  upon  this  topic,  but  that  he  deemed  it  unne* 

cessary,  after  the  very  able  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  it 

had  been  treated    by  his  honourable  and  learned  iriendy 

(Mr.  Ei^kine).     With  respect  to  the  state  trials,  the  learned 

gentleman  contended  that  they  had  proved  much,  and  that 

notwithstanding  the  persons  indicted  had  been  ac<)uitted,  the 

trials -were  calculated  to  produce  a  ciHisiderable  effect  on  the 

public  mind.     80  they  certainly  had,   but  not  the  sort  of 

effect  the  learned  gentleman  would  insinuate.     In  that  ac- 

cjuittal  he,  for  one,  had  already  declared,  that  he  much  e^ulted^ 

and  he  should  ever  continue  to  exult.     That  acquittal,  in  his 

view  of  the  subject,  tended  to  produce  an  impression  of  the 

happiest  kind.     If  there  were  men  to  whom  the  constitution 

had  begun  to  appear  odious,  that  acquittal  must  have  softened 

their  animosity,  and  disposed  them  to  regard  it  with  a  friendly 

eye;  if  there  were  others  wavering  in  their  sentiments,  it 

must  have  had  the  eSsct  to  revive  their  attachment,   and 

confirm  them  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  more  than  all  the 

penal  laws  that  the  legislature  could  enact  in  a  century.  Even 

4f  those  persons  who  had  been  tried  entertained  opinions 

liostile  to  the  constitution  —  and  he  did  not  deny  that  in  the 

societies  there  were  some  men  of  that  description  —  still  he 

^considered  it  as  a  glorious  event  for  the  constitution  itself,  that 

chose  persons  had  been  acquitted.     Nay  more,  if  even  mes^ 

wliose  sentiments  were  hostile  to  the  constitution,  had  found 

refuse  from  that  strict  and  impartial  justice  which  it  adminis* 

tered  to  all,  such  an  event  he  could  not. but  consider  as  caU 

cukted  to  convert  cBsafiection  and  enmity  into  admiration  and 

applause.    This  he  believed  to  be  the  real  efiect  of  these  tri^ls^ 

although  the  learned  gentleman  made  use  of  them  in  his 

arguftient,'  in  ordor  to  ^ew  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  con« 

stitution  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  that  which  regarded  the  penalty  of  misdemeanour,  it 
called  for.  animadversions,  as  it  referred  to  aB  o£fence  more 
likely  to  occur  often  than  the  offence  of  bi^  tjceason.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  ui^ged,  that  it  did  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, create  new  misdemeanour ;  he  did  not  know  that  itdid ; 
this,  however,  he  knew,  that  it  dofin^d  that  which,  by  the 
law  as  i%  staod».i«as  flulg^  only  to  tlie  ffSfifiUj  o(,jmier 
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neandur/  to  I9ie  penalty  of  felony,  althousli  it  shoiild  not  b^ 
stated  in  the  indictment  to  be  a  felony.  He  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  provision  in  the  late  libel-bill  would  be  allowed 
to  apply  to  the  new  law,  or  whether  the  bill  was  not  to  renew 
the  usurpation  of  Judges  upon  the  dd  law,  and  deprive  the 
jnry  c£  the  priyiiege  of  examining  into  the  intention  of  the 
accused,  and  from  that  intention  to  find  their  verdict;  or» 
were  they  to  be  left  to  find  the  dry  matter  of  fiict,  and  was  all 
the  rest  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
mere  matter  of  law?  The  most  material  part  of  the  case  in 
this  view  was  that  which  subjected  a  man  for  the  second  mi»« 
demeanour  to  transportation.  How  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  would  answer  this  he  could  not  tell,  but  he 
was  sure  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  human  skill  and  ability 
to  answer  it  satisfactorily.  His  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine) 
had  observed,  that  this  description  of  ofience  was  so  wide 
and  general,  that  by  applying  a  sentence  of  equal  severity 
whenever  an  ofience  was  repeated,  the  same  punishment 
might  be  made  to  include  the  most  venial  errors,  and  ^e 
blackest  crimes.  It  was  a  great  principle  of  justice,  that  the 
punishment  should  be  prq)ortionate  to  the  offence;  but  by 
the  rq^latipn  proposed,  this  principle  would  be  entirely  de* 
feated.  Would  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  say, 
that  by  the  analogy  of  law  a  comparative  distinction  could  be 
made  between  the  second  misdemeanour  and  the  first  ?  ~  Wa« 
it  not  essential,  that  the  distinction  should  be  kept  up  between 
a  misdemeanour  and  a  felony  ?  And  was  it  not  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  proportk>n  between  the  punishmoit  for  one 
and  anoth^  misdemeanour  ?  There  were  some  misdemeanours 
of  so  slight  a  nature,  that  though  a  thousand  times  repeatedi 
they  would  not,  in  point  of  enormity,  be  eoual  to  one  of  a 
more  serious  description.  Under  the  head  of  misdemeanours 
was  defined,  whatever  might  tend  to  excite  hatred  and  con- 
tempt against  the  constitution.  He,  who  complained  of  the 
inequality  of  the  representation,  and,  in  illustration  of  his 
^gument  in  support  of  a  reform  in  parliamenti  referred  to  a 
borough  so  and  so  situated,  might,  from  the  operation  of  this 
bill,  be  s^t  to  Botany  Bay  for  seven  years ! 

I  wish  (said  Mr.  Fox)  you  had  made  it  death ;  the  pu- 
nifllunMit  would  not  have  been  more  severe;  and  your  law 
would  be  better  understood  by  it.  Conspare  this  with  the 
most  atrocious  misdemeanour  in  cases,, that  are  not  political. 
Suppose  a  man  be  convicted  of  an  assault,  with  intent  to  kill 
his  own  father,  and  repeats  it  as  often  as  hnagination  can 
si^jgest,  still  he  will  be  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanour  oi^y, 
which  is  fine  and  imprisonment :  but  if  he  be  guilty  twice  of 
iaastiiig  gn  tliepreprie^  of  a  reform  in  parliament,  he  may 
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be  punished  with  transportitioii  to  Botany  Bay!    I  haifm 
ftflted  this  CMP  in  the  extreme,  to  shew  the  enormous  di^inn 
portion  which  this  bill  creates  in  the  punishment  of  oflfenoes. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  he  siud,  that  misdemeanour 
should  be  panished  bv  a  discretionary  sentence,  and  that  it 
should  staml  distinct  mmi  felony ;  a  thousand  misdemeanours 
could  not,  by  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  law  of  England, 
amount  to,  or  be  punished  as,  a  f^slony*    That  was  to-  ccm- 
feund  all  the  principles  of  our  law*    Ine  sort  of  punishment 
which  the  bill  enacted  for  misdemeanours  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  the  country  from  the  pretended  law  of  Scot- 
knd ;  though  such  was  the  horror  with  which  En^ishmen 
regarded  it,  that  ^en,  some  time  since,  it  had  been  presented 
to  their  minds,  it  excited  an  universal  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion.    He  called  it  **  pretended  law ;"  ibr  he  would  never  so 
far  degrade  Scotland,  as  to  suppose  it  could  really  be  the  law 
of  that  countty.     Had  any  want  of  efiect,  he  asked,  been 
experienced  from  punishments  formerly  inflicted,  because  they 
were  not  suffidently  severe  ?    He  adverted  to  the  case  o£ 
Messrs.  Mttir  and  Palmer,  men  of  enlightened  minds,  of  re* 
q^ectable  rank  in  society,  of  irreproechri)le  morals,  who,  be* 
cause  they  expressed  themselves  warmly  with  respect  to  what 
they  considered  to  be  grievances,  were^nt  to  Botany  Bay^ 
to  associate,  not  merely  with  the  lowest  of  men  in  point  of 
tank,    but  with  a  description  of  persons  so  degraded  and 
abandoned,  that  the  necessity  of  associating  with  them  under 
any  circumstances,  was  a  deep  disgrace^  and  must  itself  consti« 
tnte  a  considerable  punishment.     What  efiect  did  ministerg 
pretend  to  say  that  had  produced  ?  Had  it  produced  a  greater 
reverence  for  die  laws,  or  occasioned  a  cessation  of  those  libels 
which  were  the  subject  of  complaint  ?  No ;  for  they  were  told 
diat  libels  had  increased  since  that  period  a  thousand  fold,    iif 
on  the  other  hand,  it  had  produced  those  efiects,  what  neoes* 
iity  was  there  to  resort  to  new  measures?    If  it  had  failed ^ 
did  not  experience  demdnstrate  the  futility  of  again  having 
recourse  to  a  umilar  policy  ?  But  it  was  said,  that  In  Scotland, 
where  diose  measures  had  been  adopted,  no  discontent  existed. 
He  believed  the  case  was  quite  the  reverse^  and  that  the  di»« 
content  really  felt  in  that  quarter  was  not  t^e  less  because  the 
expressions  of  it  had  been  subdued  by  the  terror  of  severe  and 
unwairantable  punishments.    If  the  state  of  Scotland  was,  as 
Ihey  pretended,  they  ought  not  at  least  to  think  of  esrtendiug 
&e  penalties  of  the  bill  to  that  country.    The  beKt  way  to 
attach  the  people  to  the  constitution,  would  be  to  preserve  die 
arildneto  of  its  laws.    Could  the  honourable  {and  learned  g^- 
deman,  or  any  of  his  friends,  learned  in  the  history  of  this 
69«id7i  point  091I  an  instance  ^  audi  a.punislimait  aa  thai 
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wbfch  was  proposed  by  the  bill  ?  He  warned  tbem 
the  policy  of  multiplying  new'  codes  of  penal  law%  and  of 
accumulating  oppressive  restrictions  beyond  what  the  tempet 
of  the  people  could  bear  ?  But  in  answer  to  all  tins,  die^  had 
been  told,  that  the  corriesponding  and  other  societies  did  sudi 
and  such  things ;  and  he  was  applied  to  on  «  former  nigh^ 
by  an  honourable  gentleman,  who  said,  that  he  avoided 
stating  his  opinion  upon  those  societies.  He  did  not  avoid 
stating  his  opinion.  That  honourable  gentleman  had  asked 
him,  what  those  societies  meant  ?  To  that  question  he  had 
answered,  that  he  could  not  decisively  say,  because  he  be- 
lieved there  were  some  in  that  society  who  meant  one  thing 
and  sou)^  another.  He  had  distinctly  said,  that  there  might  be 
a  few  persons  in  those  societies  hostile  to  the  constitution,  but 
the  greater  number  he  believed  to  be  sincere  in  the  objedt 
which  they  professed  -^  a  parliamentary  reform.  Tliat  thera 
might  be  othiers  who  fa&d  different  views  he  did  not  deny; 
but  he  could  not  separate  the  whole  from  a  part ;  and  there* 
ibre  in  the  mass  he  gave  them,  as  he  thought  he  ought,  credit 
for  the  sincerity  of  their  professions.  Such  he  siiould  always 
give  to  large  bodies  of  people.  There  had  been  long  established 
m  this  town  a  society  against  what  were  called  repuUicaat 
and  levellers.  What  was  his  opinion  of  that  society?  The 
tame  as  his  opinion  was  of  the  corresponding  society ;  that 
they  were  in  a  mass  sincere  in  what  they  proft^ed ;  that  they 
were  in  fkvour  of  the  constitution.  Dia  be  believe  that  one 
of  them  wanted  to  overturn  the  monarchy  of  this  oonntry,  and 
the  other  to  make  it  absolute  ?  No  such  thing ;  he  gave  thettt 
each  credit  forb^ing  sincere  in  preserving  the  constitution ; 
the  -one  dreading  one  event,  the  ether  dreading  the  t)ppe* 
site  event.  He  knew  none  of  the  leaders  of  the  corresponding 
society ;  he  howev^  knew  the  leading  member  of  thesode^ 
{^Ainst  repubifcans  and  levdlers ;  he  Knew  Mr.  Reeves.  He 
knew  he  had  published  libels  t^fter  libels,  attacking  the  con-i 
ttitudon ;  that  he  had,  year  aftet  ytar,  drtulated  6i)tch  pnbli- 
caticms ;  that  he  had  circulated  b  pamphlet,  a  dif ect  i^l  en 
that  House,  in  which  it  was  said  that  rotten  boroughs,  ex- 
travagant courts,  selfish  minivers,  and  cormpt  toajoriti<»were 
ess&ntial  to  the  well-being  of  the  constitution  tof  the  country. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  IVotn  such  abom^abie  doetrmet 
he-  did  not  itoribe  to  every  Man  in  that  society;  the  greater 
number  be  belie^red  t6  have  united,  in  order  to  p£rd  the 
consdtul^on  against  a  danger,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
toreiaslng  and  itnminent.  The  few  who  took  advantage  of  their 
mrtibr  die  constitution,  in  order  to  fofward  their  own  de- 
stobs  fbt  its  dMrubtion ;  of  those  he  Judged  from  their  actions. 
nb  tfittdW"* 'diaty  Tfhk  respect  "to  thont  socirtitfi^  there  were 
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Cedent  opimoiiB  on  bodi  sides ;  but  he  saw  Mr.  Reeves's  so* 
ciely  with  as  much  indiistryy  and  with  more  means,  because 
with  more  mone^,  circulating  such  doctrines  as  were  contained 
in  the  sentence  be  had  just  onoted ;  he  saw  circulated  by  thf 

fame  autliority  a  book  called  <<  John  Bull  to  Thomas  Bull,'' 
and  he  saw  such  doctrines  accompanied  with  iBcendisjy  hand* 
bills  against  the  protestant  dissenters,  and  fraught  wiUi  every 
q)ecies  of  gross  and  inflammatory  misrepresentation.  He 
saw,  on  the  other  hand,  libels  ascribed  to  the  correspondu^ 
focietv,  so  monstrous,  that  he  could  onlv  compare  them  wita 
the  others  to  which  he  had  referred ;  with  this  difference^  that 
when  it  was  proposed  to  enquire  into  their  authenticity,  the 

iproof  was  denied.  He  would  say,  dierefore^  that  Ibose  who 
professed  that  they  had  no  other  aim  but  a  reform  of  parliai- 
ment  were  in  earnest  in  the  mass,  as  he  said  of  the  society 
against  republicans  and  leveUers,  and  he  saw  no  ground  fer  a 

;parliamentarv  provision  against  the  mass  of  eiUier  socie^, 
although  incUvuluals  among  the  members  of  each  of  th^oa 

.  mitfbt  deserve  censure^ 

His  two  principal  objections  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Fox  repeated 
k,  were,  that  it  narrowed  the  power  of  thejmy  in  cases  of 

.  treason,  and  that  it  provided  for  misdemeanours  a  new  pu- 

.  nisbraent,  which  would  q>ply  with  undistinguished  severity  to 
the  greatest  and  least  degrees  of  delinquency.  The  honour* 
able  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated  the  increased  and  in* 
creasing  number  of  libels  as  a  justification  ct  the  present  bill ; 

;  some  of  these  libels,  he  undeniood,  had  been  punished  pretty 
sevei^ely;  and  the  publishers,  who  might  have  been  in  their 
beds  at  the  time  the  bodu  were  sold,  and  who  at  any  rate 

.  had  only  been  in  the  exercise  of  their  business,  without  beins 
aware  that  thqr  were  committing  a  breach  al  the  law,  had 
been  confined  mr  two  or  three  years.  Some  had  been  con- 
victed on  the  oaths  of  witnesses  notoriously  perjured.  One 
man  had  been  convicted  and  punished  at  Mandiester,  on  the 
oath  of  a  person  named  Dunn,  who  was  afterwards  proved  to 
be  guilty  of  peijury,  and  another  upon  the  same  evidence 
at  Lancaster. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 

^  that  libels  were  so  numerous  that  they  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
secuted. Was  he  satisfied  that  the  severity  of  the  bill  would 
Infidlibly  diminish  their  numbc^^  or  that  he  should  be  able 

4  more  safely  to  apply  the  new  law  than  the  old?  If  there  was 
a  spirit  of  discontent  so  widely  difiEused  in  the  country,  and 
still  likeljT  to  increase,  arising^  as  he  verily  believed,  from  the 

.bod  administration  of  public  afiairs;  and  as  the  honouraUe 
and  learned  sentleman  thought  firom  the  obstinacy  and  pei^ 

^yerseneMofuejpeopIej  itwpttldbeiuroper»  in  order  to$tpp 
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tbe  progress  of  the  evil,  tb  send  whole  fle^  of  libellers  to 
Botany  Bay.    The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
spoken  of  libels  aminst  the  king  and  other  persons.     His 
<^inion  was,  that  libelling  the  king  and  individuals  had  not 
been  sufficiently  punished.     He  would  prosecute  with  the 
utmost  severity,  all  libels  on  the  characters  of  persons,  with 
whatever  party  they  were  connected.     The  most  exemplary 
rigour  of  diat  sort  he  would  contiect  with  equal  temperance 
in  respect  to  libels  of  another  description.     He  would  punish 
whatever  reflected  on  the  dignity  of  the  chief  mi^istrate,  or 
the  fidr  fame  of  individuals ;  but  all  political  libera  he  would 
leave  to  themselves;  discussions  on  government,  sd  &r  as 
they  did  not  interfere  with  private  character,  be  would  per- 
mit to  pass  entirely  unrestrained;  that  was  the  way  to  make 
the  press  respected  and  useful ;  and  he  was  convinced,  that 
if  this  policy  nad  been  adopted  sooner,  things  would  not  have 
been  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  at  present;  but  such 
was  not  the  object  of  the  bill;  the  chief  point  which  its  pro- 
moter had  in  view  was  to  terrify  the  people  from  makina  free 
with  him  uiider  the  name  of  government.     Mr.  Fox  concluded 
wfdi  declariuff  himself  against  the  principle  of  the  present  bilU 
He  should  therefore  vote  against  the  Speaker  leaving  the 
chair.     If  another  bill  should  be  brought  in  less  exceptionable 
in  its  clauses,  and  better  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  ia 
view,  he  should  have  nO  objection  to  give  it  his  support. 

The  House  divid^  on  the  question,  That  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  chair, 

Tdkrs.  Tellers. 

V-  .  .  I  Mr.  John  Smythl  ^^^         xr«,.  f  Mr.  Whithread  7  ^ 
^'^»  iMr.  Anstrutfier  J  ^^3- ^No£»  ^^^  j^^y„        J  40- 
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A  debate  took  place  on  the  third  reajling  of  the  seditious 
meetings  bill.    The  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  HardiDge,  Mr.  M. 
Montagu,  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Abbot,  and  Mr.  Duudas ;  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  Mr.  Grey.    Mr.  Abbot 
concluded  his  speech  with  these  words  :  ^'  It  must  ever  live  in  our' 
memorv,  for  tbe  words  sunk  deep  into  our  minds,  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  whose  words  are  still  unexplained,  (Mr.  Fox,). 
did  openfy  declare,  '  that  if  these  laws  should  be  ratified  by  the 
royal  sceptre,  tmd  the  people  of  England  should  ailerwards  ask  of 
him,  what  they  ought  to  do  ?     He  would  tell  them  i   ^  It  U  no 
km^er  a  question  ^  duty^   it   is  no  longer  a  question  of  rnorai 
oibgation ;  it  is  a  qtiestion  of  mere  pnmence  alonCy  whether  you 
should  obeu  or  resist.*    I  endure  the  painful  task  of  repeating^ 
these  words,  only  to  ground  a  representation  to  that  right  ho- 
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nourable  gentleman  who  so  spoke;  and  I  ccmjnre  hint  tp  tpoak 
out  again,  in  tenns  not  ambiguous,  nor  oracular,  but  plainly  «a4 
distinctly;  '  Whether  itmv,  if  these  laxosy  amended  at  they  are^ 
shall  be  passedf  he  mil  again  repeat  his  signal  to  the  inquirine 
people  of  England^  and  bid  them  unfwrl  the  standard  of  rebellion  f 

Mr*  Fox  immediately  rose.     He  said  he  was  called  upon  in 
H  very  polite  and  civil,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  unpar- 
liamentary manner  in  that  House  to  account  for  his  conduct 
The  honourable  gentleman  might  have  taken  notice  of  the 
whole  that  he  had  said  on  a  former  night     He  would  then 
have  affijrded  him  an  opportunity  of  restating  his  words  if 
they  had  been  misconceived ;  upoif  all  this  he  had  no  par- 
ticular complaint  to  m»ke;  be  should  only  say,  that  the  prao- 
tice  of  attacldog  a  member  of  parliament  for  what  he  said  on 
former  occasons,  in  that  general  manner,  was  wholly  new  in 
the  coarse  of  parliamentary  debates.     That  any  individual 
member,  for  be  made  a  difference  between  snch  a  character 
and  a  member  of  his  majesty's  council,  should  be  thus  called 
to  account,  was  very  extraordinary,  and  what  the  honourable 
gentleman,  when  he  had  taken  more  pains  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  usages  of  the  House,  whatever  abilities  be 
might  display  in  his  speech,  and  however  politely  he  might 
conduct  himself  would  not  he  was  persuaded  frequently  prac- 
tise.   Indeed,  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  the  speech  of  that 
honourable  gentleman  which,  in  former  times,  would  have  been 
suffered  to  be  delivered  in  that  House.     He  wished  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
House,  that  the  sentiments  of  every  individual,  and  every  part 
of  his.parliamentary  conduct  should  be  the  sutyect  of  particular 
debates,  unless  part  of  that  conduct  was  such  as  called  for  the 
particular  cognizance  of  the  House  ?    He  knew  there  was 
a  species  of  artifice,  of  which  he  did  not  accuse  the  honourable 
gentleman,  to  call  on  individuals  in  advanced  stages  of  debates 
upon  a  bill,  to  explain  what  they  had  formerly  said,  and  this 
was  done  with  a  view  of  making  it  impossible  to  have  a  fair 
debate.     Tliis  he  had  experienced  more  than  once;  he  hoped 
however  he  possessed  a  temper  that  was  not  to  be  discomposed 
by  such  an  artifice,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  damped 
by  any  species  of  catechism. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had  asked  him  questions,  with 
regard  not  only  to  expressions  which  he  had  used  on  a  former 
debate,  but  also  with  regard  to  his  foriper  conduct;  and  he 
seemed  to  think  he  bad  a  right  to  know  why  he  did  not  at*- 
tend  the  committee  on  the  present  bilL  He  thought  he  had 
fold  that  honourable  gentlem^  and  the  House  already  his^ 
axsason  for  his  non-attendance.    He  would  repeat  it.    It  wa»- 
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beeaosethepriadpleofthe  bill  was  so  detestable^  so  radi- 
caliy  vicious,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  this 
coanCry,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  amend  it  to 
anj  good  purpose.  He  did  not  wish  to  gild  a  pill  which  con- 
tained in  its  essence  such  a  noxious  medicine.  He  wished  to 
speak  plainly  Upon  such  a  subject,  and  he  scorned  to  defend 
hiiQself  by  any  species  of  garbled  exphination.  He  believed 
that  he  was  not  singular,  nor  were  those  with  whom  he  acted 
singular,  in  abstaining  firom  the  committee  upon  this  bill.  He 
would  ask  gentlemen  who  were  so  forward  to  put  questions  to 
him  upon  tois  occasion ;  nay,  he  would  ask  those  who  were 
the  most  forward  to  countenance  the  practice,  but  who  did 
not  choose  to  come  forward  themselves  with  such  catechisms^ 
whetker  they  did  or  did  not  attend  the  committee  on  the 
India  bill,  which  he  had  formerly  brought  forward  in  that 
House?  Whether  they  had  attempted  in  a  committee  to  gain 
something  in  that  bill  for  the  East-India  company?  It  was 
well  known  they  declined  altogether  to  attend  that  committee. 
Why  ?  They  stated,  that  they  conceived  the  principle  of  the 
bill  (whether  right  or  wrong,  was  anothet  Question,)  to  be  so  bady 
tluil  they  would  not  endeavour  to  amend  it  in  the  committee. 
Let  him  ask  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  and  the  majority 
of  that  House,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  conduct  of 
the  minister  and  his  adherents  upon  that  occasion,  whether 
they  would  not  then  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  asked  them 
vdiether  they  did  not  think  that  their  country  would  regard 
them  as  actiuff  with  partiality  ?  But  he  never  thought  of  cen- 
surinff  the  rignt  honourable  gendeman  for  his  conduct  on  that 
occasiOD,  or  of  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  his  secession. 
He  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  House,  if  it  was  worth  v  of  the 
the  character  of  gentlemen,  or  if  they  imagined  that  the 
country  would  really  consider  those  as  honest  men,  who  at- 
tacked the  same  measure  in  one  man,  which  they  applauded 
in  another,  merely  because  he  had  the  influence  of  the  crown 
at  bis  back,  and  because  he  had  places  and  pensions  and  peer* 
ages  to  bestow?  In  his  own  opinion,  sudi  conduct  reflected 
as  little  credit  on  their  honesty  as  patriots,  as  on  their  unden- 
standinga  as  men.  He  knew  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
whom  he  alluded  to  be  versed  in  the  proceedings  of  parlis^ 
ment,  and  with  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  he  certainly 
could  not  be  U^rant  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  regulation 
that  no  one  who  disapproved  of  the  principle  should  attend 
on  the  commitment  of  a  bilL  The  rule^  however,  had  not, 
of  late^  been  rigidly  observed ;  nor  did  he  himself  wish  to  ob- 
serve it  in  every  instance ;  there  might,  indeed,  be  cases  in 
•which  he  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  a  bill,  and  yet  might 
be  induced  to  attend  the  deuul  of  it  in  a  committee.    But 
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then  it  inust  be  such  a  bill  as  would  be  capable  of  being  tno^ 
dified  by  amendment,  so  as  possibly  to  produce  some  good. 
Willi  regard  to  the  present  measure,  he  was  clearly  of  opi* 
nion,  that  no  amendment  whatever  could  make  the  bill  sne^ 
wise,  just,  or  in  any  sense  constitutionaL 

With  respect  to  the  other  points,  which  die  honourabk 
gentleman  had  stated  a^^inst  him,  and  on  which  he  had  been 
so  much  catechised,  although  he  disapproved  of  such  a  mod* 
of  debate  altogether,  as  a  personality,  it  did  -him  no  injury^ 
because  he  never  had  expressed  an  opinion,  in  that  House  or  . 
out  of  it,  which,  if  he  had  reason  to  alter,  he  was  not  ready 
to  retract;  or  to  which,  if  he  still  continued  in  the  same 
opinion,  he  was  not  willing  to  adhere.  The  honourable  ^to« 
tleman  had  said,  that  he  nad  explained  away  at  one  time, 
what  he  had  said  at  another.  He  would  ask  that  gentleman, 
whether  this  was  a  fair  charge,  whether  it  was  correct  in 
point  of  fact,  whether  it  was  candid  in  point  of  inference  ? 
That  honourable  gentleman  had  stated  certain  words  of  his, 
but  had  omitted  to  accompany  those  words  with  the  reason 
which  followed  them.  The  honourable  gentleman  bad  charged 
him  with  stating  a  certain  doctrine,  to  which  he  was  still 
ready  to  adhere;  the  honourable  gentleman,  however,  had 
omitted  to  accompanv  that  doctrine  with  the  application  of  it« 
He  would  ask  that  honourable  gentleman,  was  it  in  reality 
to  the  doctrine,  or  the  application  of  it,  that  he  objected  ?  He 
thought  a  just,  or  a  candid,  or  a  wise  man,  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  understand  the  distinction  between  a  doctrine 
in  itself  dryly  laid  down,  and  the  application  of  that  doctrine. 
This  applied  to  what  he  had  formerly  said,  when  he  had  stated 
what  it  was  that  would  justify  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  He  never  said  any  thing  upon  that 
topic,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  defend ;  and  what  he  had 
asserted  from  principle^  he  would  scorn  to  explain  away  from 
caution.  He  was  ready,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  doctrine 
he  had  stated  to  its  full  extent,  and  he  would  repeat,  that 
neither  lords  nor  commons  nor  king,  no  nor  the  whole  legis- 
lature together,  were  to  be  considered  as  possessing  the  power 
to  enslave  the  people  of  this  country;  they  might  separately 
or  unitedly  do  such  acts  as  might  justify  resistance  from  tlie 
people.  Was  this  doctrine  false  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  mge 
any  argument  to  support  its  truth?  It  was  a  doctrine  which 
he  had  learnt  from  his  early  youth.  He  had  been  taught  it  n<lt 
only  by  Sydney  and  by  Locke,  but  by  Sir  George  Savile  and 
the  late  Earl  of  Chatham.  Had  he*  any  fear  upon  uttering 
this  doctrine?  Yes;  one  fear  he  confessed  he ^ had,  and  that 
was,  lest  some  persons  might  imagine  that  he  was  too  pudt- 
lanimous  to  maintain  this  doetriae  without  referring  to  aiitfa#* 
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rity  to  support  i1^  and  that  he  might  be  considei:^  as  a  slave 
to  authority.  To  avoid  this,  he  would  state,  at  once,  that,  if 
there  was  no  authori^  to  support  it,  he  would  maintain  it  by 
hiqsself*  He  was  not  singular,  however,  in  that  opinion ;  for 
he  believed  that  every  man  who  really  valued  the  principles  of 
oar  constitutiim,  entertained  the  same  sentiment ;  and  this  had 
be^  doquoitly  expressed  in  a  celebrated  sermon  recently 
preached  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  present  Bishop  of  Landaff. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  himself  had  no  such  idea  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  whole  l^slature  of  the  countrj',  as  to  sup- 
pose that  it  could  not  so  conduct  itself  as  to  justify  the  resist- 
ance of  the  people.  It  was  more  necessary  than  ever  to  main- 
tain this  doctrine ;  since  it  had  of  late  bea)me  the  fashion  in 
that  House  to  refer  to  precedents  in  the  slavish  reign  of  the 
Staarts.  It  seemed  that  some  gentlemen  were  extremely  fond 
of  reviving  doctrines  that  were  popular  in  those  abject  times. 
Many  men,  of  slender  talents,  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
coanteoance  which  that  eloquent  man,  and  great  genius,  Mr. 
Bttrice^  had  lately  been  supposed  to  give  them.  He  lamented 
that  talents  so  bnlliant  should  have  been  so  employed ;  they 
had  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  render  odious  principles 
palatable.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  spirit,  the  energy, 
the  vigour  of  the  English  character,  was  not  to  be  depressed; 
and  that  there  would  oe  always  found  in  the  country  men  bold 
enough  to  assert,  aye  and  to  maintain  also,  that  king,  lorda^ 
and  oommons,  uniting  to  compose  a  l^slature,  might  so  con- 
duct themselves  as  to  jastify  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Did  any  man  say,  or  would  any  man  maintain,  that  they  were 
so  omnipotent  that  nothing  which  they  did  could  justify  the 
leastanoe  of  the  people?  He  believed  there  was  not  one, 
ammigst  the  most  base,  contemptible^  and  servile  of  mankind, 
who  was  yet  prepared  to  state,  that  the  people  could,  in  no 
caie^  be  justified  in  resistance,  even  to  the  whcie  le^ature. 

He  came  next  to  the  application  of  this  doctrme,  which, 
fcr  some  strange  reason  or  other,  those  gentlemen  who  ac- 
cused him,  had  totally  omitted  in  the  course  of  the  late  de« 
bates.  In  referring  to  that,  the  House  would  do  him  the  jus* 
tiee  to  recollect,  that  when  he  spoke  of  resistance,  he  did  not 
Mpeak  of  actual  resistance,  or  the  propriety  of  it  at  the  present 
time ;  he  only  stated  it  as  an  argument,  to  shew  that  it  might 
be  jost;  and  he  observed,  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  at- 
tentivefy  by  that  Houses  when  they  were  passing  a  bill,  which, 
if  all  its  provisisms  were  enforced,  after  the  declared  sense  of 
Ihenugority  of  the  people  was  against  it,  might  provoke  that 
JCflstance.  He  was  sure  that  the  House  would  also  do  him 
dbe  justiee  to  recollect,  that  he  urged  it  as  an  advice  to  the  go- 
mnors,  not  an  incitement  to  the  governed.    Let  gentlem^ 
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then,  not  mistaCehis  words,  or  the  meaning  of  theniy  n<»r  mia- 
r^resent  them  again.  He  was  not,  he  said,  sarprized  at  the 
mifirepresentation  that  had  taken  place ;  since  the  same  thing 
had  happened  with  r^^rd  to  the  wwds  of  his  honouraUe 
friends  upon  the  same  subject,  and  particulariy  those  of  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan,)  who  had  been  accused  that 
night  of  having  recommended  passive  resistance.  In  that  case^ 
he  must  declare,  that  his  honourable  friend  had  been  very  un- 
£urly  treated.  He  had  not  recommended  resistance,  either 
passive  or  active;  he  had  more  thon  once  or  twice,  in  discusr 
sing  the  subject  of  resistance^  stated,  that  if  there  should  be 
any  persons  determined  to  make  resistance,  the  mode  he  should 
recommend  them  to  adopt  would  be  that  of  a  passive  nature. 
That,  however,  as  well  as  other  expressions,  had  been  tak&i 
without  the  qualifications  by  which  they  were  accompanied, 
which  markea  too  plainly  the  sort  of  candour  that  was  shewn 
to  himself  and  his  honourable  friends.  But,  after  inflicting 
the  most  cruel  wounds  upon  the  constitution,  the  only  re- 
source  which  was  left  them,  was  to  cover  their  conduct  by 
misrepresratation,  and  of  this  resource^  he  allowed,  they 
availed  themselves  in  its  utmost  latitude. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  not  a  correct  measurer  of  words; 
but  at  the  same  time^  when  his  meaning  depended  upon  the 
precise  expressions  wlidch  he  employed,  he  did  not  chiise  that 
his  words  should  be  misrepresented,  or,  what  was  the  same 
thing,  partially  given.  The  honourable  gentleman  had  stated, 
that  on  a  former  evening  he  had  shortly  said,  that  if  the  pre* 
sent  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  resistance  would  no  longer  be  a 
question  of  duty  but  of  prudence.  This  he  certaimy  said, 
but  he  would  have  it  recollected  that  he  said  a  good  deal 
mora  His  expressions  were,  that  if  the  bill  now  before  ike 
House  should  pass  into  a  law^  contrary  to  the  sense  md  cpi* 
nion  ^  a  great  majority  of  the  naiionj  and  if  the  lam,  €^ier 
it  waspas^d^  shmdd  be  executed  according  to  the  rigorouspro' 
visions  of  the  act,  then,  in  that  case,  resistance  wndd  not  be  a 
question  of  duty  but  (^prudence.  These  were  the  words  which 
he  had  used,  and  from  which  he  would  not  now  depart.  And 
if  the  ^neral  doctrine  was  admitted  to  be  true,  and  if  it  was 
the  opmion  of  the  country,  that  the  bill  was  a  direct  invasion 
of  the  ri^ts  of  the  subject,  and  a  daring  attempt  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  the  application  of  the  doctrine  could  not  be 
&l8e.  The  nature  and  tendency  of  the  bUl  was  the  point  at 
issue  between  him  and  the  honourable  gentleman ;  and  upon 
tfaii  point  the  House  was  now  called  upon  to  decide.  He  had 
laboured  to  prove  that  it  not  only  struck  at  the  out*worics  and 
1>ulwark  of  the  constitution,  but  that  it  struck  at  the  very  vitab, 
and  went  to  undenaine  the  piUars4ipoa  which  the  fiibric  rested. 
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TtSa  h»  hiulnot  only  statied  as  an  opinion^  but  be  had  aroued 
it  in  dififerent  stages  of  the  bill^  and  thou^  he  had  not  been 
so  fortmiate  as  to  oonTinoe  the  House,  it  was  neither  arro- 
gance nor  presumption  in  him  to  affirm,  that  his  arguments 
were  completely  satis&ctor^  to.  himself,  and  that  they  never 
bad  been  answered*  And  if  the  House  consented  to  any  biU, 
the  real  efiect  of  which  was  to  give  a  mortal  stab  to  the  con* 
sdtution,  he  could  not  understand  how  any  man  could  deny, 
diat  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  involved  only  a  questicm 
of  prudence^  and  not  of  duty,  if  it  was  at  all  their  province  to 
guard  it  firom  danger,  or  to  rqiel  the  assailant.  The  nonourable 
gentfenuui,  however,  was  not  content  with  imputing  to  him  the 
decbioD  on  the  question  of  right,  he  also  thought  fit  to  make 
him  decide  upon  the  question  of  prudence,  a  question  on  which 
be  had  left  the  pec^le  entirely  to  determine  for  themselves. 
In  talking  of  resistance,  however,  he  must  again  observe,  that 
he ooold  not  recommend  it;  for  prudoice,  in  his  opinion,  dic- 
tated quietness  to  mankind  under  many  severe  oppressions. 
There  was  a  maxim  from  a  celebrated  character  of  antiquity, 
of  which  he  was  fonder  at  this  time  than  when  the  ardour  of 
youth  had  greater  influence  on  his  passions.  The  more  he 
thought,  the  more  he  was  convinced  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
BUDdm^  Adquminuxm  pacem  justimmo  beUo  antefero.  That 
appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  that  wise 
man,  and  it  expressed  his  opinion  i^n  the  point  of  prudence 
10  these  cases.  He  must  also  add,  that  if  the  people  of  this 
comitryy  who  felt  that  they  were  called  by  Providence  into  a 
fiee  state,  should  revolt  at  such  a  measure  as  the  present  bill, 
he  should  not  wonder  at  it.  If  they  saw  a  conspiracy  against 
Aat  liberty  which  made  them  hfip])y,  a  conspiracy  proved,  as 
it  wa%  by  the  bill — for  the  bill  repealed  the  bill  of  rights,  and 
reduced  Ei^Ushmen  to  the  character  of  slaves — he  should  not 
wonder  if  Sbey  resented  it  If,  therefore,  regardless  of  the 
masdm  which  he  bad  jnst  quoted,  the  people  of  England 
dNmid  be  so  unwise  as  to  commit  acts  of  resistance,  ministers 
m^t  condemn  them,  parliament  might  condemn  them,  the 
law  might  condemn  them,  prudence  might  condemn  them,  but 
he  believed  no  good  man  poold  ever  accuse  them  of  moral 
guilt. 

Hie  honourable  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  accuse  him 
roundly  for  sentiments  which  he  bad  uttered  on  a  former 
night,  and  whifdi  he  now  repeated.  He  would  ask  that  ho- 
BO&raUe  gentleman,  if  he  approved  of  the  names  of  Sydney 
and  Russell?  Were  they  dear  to  that  honourable  gentleman? 
•'Dear  to  me  they  are  (said  Mr.  Fox);  dear  is  their  veiy 
Bane ;  dear  to  this  country  lure  tfae  descendants  of  the  illustri- 
ous Russdl.    I  see  the  spirit  of  that  great  bmu  at  this  di^ 
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animating  his  descendant;  I  see  a  man  of  high  rank,  sfdendid 
talents,  and  patriotic  spirit,  emulating  the  virtues  of  his  an* 
cestor:  I  admire  bis  principles,  they  adorn  his  character,  and 
will  I  hope  be  rewarded  with  glory.  I  say  he  emuli^es  the 
virtuous  principles  of  his  ancestor.  Perhaps,  some  people 
in  this  country  wish  he  may  share  his  fate.  I,  assuredly,  have 
no  such  wish ;  but  I  have  hopes,  when  I  see  the  descendant  of 
the  illustrious  Russell  possessing  the  spirit,  the  patriotism,  the 
fortitude,  and  the  perseverance  of  his  ancestor,  that  he  will  be 
rewarded  in  like  manner  by  the  affections  of  an  admiring 
people.  Why  do  we  admire  the  great  characters  of  Russell 
and  Sydney?  Is  it  because  they  were  unjustly  condemned ? 
Certainly  they  were  unjustly  condemned,  for  tiey  were  con- 
demned illegally,  on  defective  evidence,  and  against  law.  But 
although  they  were  thus  condemned,  is  there  a  man  this  day 
who  has  read  their  history,  and  does  not  believe  they  had  in 
contemplation  a  resistance  to  the  prince  then  upon  the  throne  ? 
Why  do  we  admire  them  then  ?  The  simple  injustice  of  their 
execution  could  have  reflected  disgrace  only  upon  their  ac- 
cusers, and  their  judges.  No ;  it  is  because  we  know  they 
had  that  resistance  in  contemplation ;  that  they  were  determi* 
ned  to  resist  principles  which  then  prevailed ;  principles  which 
were  odious  to  the  people  of  this  country,  much  too  nearly  re- 
sembling some  modern  doctrines  among  ourselves :  they  found 
the  law  insufficient,  and  they  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  &vourable  to  the  liberties  and  rights  of  English- 
men; and  if  this  be  the  cause  at  present,  the  question 
is  still  nothing  but  a  question  of  the  application  of  the  same 
principle.  These  are  the  reasons  why  we  admire  the  characters 
of  these  great  men,  and  admired  they  hiU  b»  while  a  ^>ark  of 
Uberty  animates  the  bosom  of  an  Englishman."  These^  Mr. 
Fox  said,  were  his  sentiments ;  and  he  would  maintain  them 
totiie  hour  of  his  death.  If  others,  who  heard  him,  did  not 
approve  of  them,  let  them  use  what  arts  they  pleased  to  black^i 
him  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen ;  be  would  still  perse- 
vere; for  he  knew  he  had  pronounced  principles,  independent 
of  which  his  present  majesty  never  could  have  been  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms. 

He  wished  it  again  to  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  shelter  himself  under  the  authority  of  names;  he  spoke  for 
himself;  but  he  could  not  here  help  referring  to  the  venerable 
Earl  of  Chfitham's  speech  on  the  American  war.  Hatffreat 
statesman  had  said,  "  that  he  rejoiced  the  Americans  had  re- 
sisted." A  noble  sentiment !  and  althou^  he  differed  on  other 
points  from  that  illustrious  man,  he  would  say,  that  in  thikt 
event  he  rejoiced^  also;  for  considering  the  point  which  was 
lim^  at  .issue,  belwem  Africa  and  this  country*  he  had  rather 
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that  America  should  be  independent  of  Great  Britain,  than 
that,  by  the  meanness  of  her  servitude^  she  should  have  in-^ 
fectol  Uiis  country  by  the  baseness  of  her  own  slavery.  Upon 
that  occasion  Lord  Chatham  had  said,  in  his  own  peculiarly 
emphatic  strain,  <<  rather  than  slavery  should  be  established,  let 
discord  reign  for  ever;"  and  <<  ola  as  he  was,  he  wished  to 
see  the  question  tried  between  government  and  the  people/' 
The  phrase  was,  perhaps,  a  little  harsh,  but  the  principle  was 
excellent*  He  was  sure  he  had  heard  similar  sentiments  from 
the  late  Sir  George  Savile.  But  after  all,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  say,  that,  of  all  the  attacks  to  which  he  knew  he  was 
exposed,  there  was  but  one  he  feared;  that  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  pusillanimity.  He  must  therefore  again  say,  that, 
from  the  course  of  his  education,  from  the  disposition  of  his 
mind,  and  from  the  principles  he  had  uniformly  maintained,  in 
that  House  and  out  of  it,  he  should  be  a  fool  if  he  did  not 
believe  these  principles  to  be  true,  and  a  coward  if  he  did  not 
profess  them. 

Mr  Fox  then  adverted  to  another  article  of  charge,  which 
had  been  brought  against  him;  namely,  withdrawing  from 
the  committee  on  the  bill.  The  motive  which  had  l^n  as- 
cribed to  this  proceeding  was  very  extraordinary  indeed.  For 
how  the  hoiaourable  gentleman  could  make  out,  that  he  had 
obtained  a  triumph  over  his  rival  by  withdrawing  from  the 
Committee,  he  could  not  conceive.  Had  he  attended,  and 
persuaded  the  House  to  alter  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
clauses,  then  with  some  justice,  perhaps,  he  might  have  got 
the  credit  of  a  triumph;  but  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  that  to  absent  one's  self  from  a  debate  was  the  way  to 
obtain  a  victory.  But,  when  he  attributed  his  conduct  ott 
that  occasion  partly  to  another  motive,  which  was,  that  the 
bill  might  go  into  the  country  with  all  its  faults  upon  its  head, 
the  supposition  was  not  so  incorrect,  and,  as  far  as  it  imputed 
a  crime,  he  would  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  He  confessed 
that  he  wished  the  bill  to  go  abroad  in  its  native  deformity,  as 
it  was  impossible  for  any  amendment  to  render  it  worthy  of 
letaininff  a  place  in  the  statute  books  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  different  clauses  of  the  bill  he  would  not  entar 
much  at  large,  after  the  eloquent  and  irresistable  speech  which 
had  been  denvered  by  his  honourable  friend,  no  argument  of 
which  had  ever  been  touched.  There  was  only  one  or  two 
points  on  which  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks.  It  had  been 
contended  by  a  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Hardinge),  that  not 
only  meetings  which  were  really  dangerous  ought  to  be  stopt,  but 
that  all  meetings  whatever,  whether  the  debates  were  inflain- 
matory  or  argumentative^  ought  to  come  within  the  operation  • 
of  die  bilL    The  learned  gentleman  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
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accurately  to  draw'the  limits  between  one  speech  that  was 
merely  argumentativey  and  another  which  might  contain  some 

aipeals  to  the  passions,  and  therefore  he  wisely  confounded 
1  those  trifling  distinctions,  and  brought  both  within  the 
reach  of  the  law.  For  instance^  were  he,  in  a  public  meetings 
to  state  coolly  and  dispassionately,  the  inadequacy  of  our  re* 
presentation,  and  the  disproportionate  influence  of  Old  Sarum 
to  some  large  and  populous  towns,  in  choosing  their  representa- 
tives, he  mu^ht  be  taken  up  for  sedition,  a  justice  or  magistrate^ 
might  dissolve  the  meeting,  and,  on  their  refusing  to  diq)er8e, 
he  might  call  in  the  military  to  murder  them.  With  reqied 
to  the  conduct  of  magistrates,  he  had  little  to  add  to  what  had 
been  said  by  his  honourable  friend.  He  had  received  a  letter, 
however,  that  day,  from  a  most  respectable  magistrate,  who 
held  that  ofiice  much  to  liis  honour,  and  the  boiefit  of  the  place 
in  which  he  resided,  in  which  he  expressed  his  terror  at  these 
bills.  Heretofore,  men  of  different  political  principles  had 
held  the  office  of  magistrates  together,  and,  foroetting  all 
private  opinicms  on  politics,  had  united  in  coosultmg  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor,  and  in  forming  plans  for  their  reliet;  where- 
a8»  henceforward  they  would  be  forced  to  depart  from  thdr 
civil  capacities  to  decide  controverues  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Paine.  In  short,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  two 
men,  differing  in  their  political  sentiments,  however  honest, 
however  expert,  however  useful  in  tlieir  office  they  might  be, 
to  be  in  the  same  magistracy.  They  were  directed  by  this 
bill  to  check  the  progress  of  sedition  in  popular  meetings. 
How  was  it  likely  they  should,  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  a^ree 
upon  the  propriety  of  interfering  their  authori^,  unless  ttiey 
were  all  of  one  opbiion? 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  this  subject,  it  had  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  a  proof 
of  the  object  of  it.  That  was  a  curious  way  of  taking  a  point 
for  granted ;  it  never  could  be  taken  as  a  thing  that  was  true 
of  course,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  true  in  this  instance. 
The  preamble  of  the  bill  talked  of  seditious  meetings.  A 
leamei  gentleman  had  said,  that  as  to  the  intention  of  these 
meetings,  he  had  evadea  the  question.  That  learned  gentle- 
man had  asked  what  these  societies  were?  A  pretty  compre- 
hensive phrase,  <<  corresponding  and  other  societies!^'  He 
had  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  some  of  them  meant  one 
thing,  and  some  another.  The  learned  gentleman  had  said 
that  was  Scrub's  answer.  He  really  did  not  oare  whether  it 
was  Scrub's  answer,  or  the  answor  of  any  other  person ;  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  only  good  answer  which  a  man 
of  common  sense  could  make.  Where  there  were  a  great 
number  of  men,  there  musl  of  course  be  a  variety  of  sent!** 
ments,  and  upon  that  he  must  refer  to  the  observation^ 
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already  made  by  his  honourable  friend.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  every  society  he  took  to  be  that  which  it  professed* 
He  knew  it  might  be  said,  that  the  language  which  was  held 
forth  on  behau  of  these  societies  was  mcSerated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  which  parliament  was  then  taking.' 
The  general  principle  of  every  society  he  took  to  be  that 
which  it  professed.  It  had  been  said  that  Thelwall  had  lately 
become  more  moderate,  and  that  his  moderation  proceeded 
from  terror  of  the  strong  measures  now  threatening  to  be 
adopted.  He  could  not  speak  to  the  fact;  but  if  it  was  as 
had  been  r^resented,  he  rather  supposed  that  any  improve* 
ment  in  moderation  had  been  owing  to  the  prosecutions  being 
suspended  by  the  attorney-general.  For  he  was  convinced, 
that  l^iient  measures  would  be  more  eflectual  than  violent 
steps,  in  subduing  those  who  were  disaffected  to  government. 
Mr.  Fox  denied  that  there  was  any  ground  for  the  calumnious 
allegations  advanced  against  the  meeting  at  Copenhagen- 
house.  The  meeting  had  assembled  in  a  legal  and  consti- 
tutional manner,  for  the  1^1  and  constitutional  object  of 
petitioning;  but  if  there  were  a  few  individuals  intent  upon 
desperate  desi^s,  that  was  no  reason  for  throwing  out  a 
general  aspersion  against  the  whole  body.  In  ^reat  meeting 
he  always  conceived,  too,  that  their  ostensible  object  was  their 
real  object,  because  it  was  impossible  to  bring  twenty  or  thir^ 
thousand  persons  to  practice  dissimulation  in  unison.  He 
would  ask  any  gentleman  to  shew  him  the  probability  of  a 
person  holding  ferth,  in  a  very  large  popular  assembly,  any 
doctrine  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  real  feelings  of  the 
mass  of  that  society?  He  would  ask  any  gentleman  to  give 
him  proof  that  the  proceedings  even  at  &>penhagen-hou8e 
were  in  any  d^ree  seditious,  and  to  shew  him  that  the  meet- 
ing there  had  any  idea  of  recommending  an  attack  upon  his 
migesty?  The  petition  presented  to  that  House  contained 
sentiments  of  a  different  nature.  He  would  ask  the  attorney- 
general  himself,  if  he  knew  of  aiiy  proceedings  at  that  place 
which  called  upon  him  to  institute  a  prosecution  ?  What  they 
had  dcHie  upon  that  subject  could  not  have  been  blamed  in  the 
bad  reign  of  Charles  II.  whose  shameful  example  they  were 
at  this  time  so  fond  of  servilely  imitating.  They  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  limits  which  were  then  prescribed  to  those 
who  wished  to  petition  the  king.  He  did  not  know  that  these 
proceedings  opposed  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  censured  Jeffreys  and  impeached  Noith.  He  did 
not  know  that  they  had  done  any  thing  illegal;  and  he  could 
not  presume  the  proceedings  were  se<utious,  merely  because 
it  was  so  insinuated  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  bill.  He 
knew  that  to  take  any  diing  for  granted,  without  evidence, 
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was  contrary  even  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  skvish 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  directly  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
of  our  constitution.  But  gentlemen,  when  they  talked  of 
seditious  meetings,  adopted  general  terms  —  ^^  these  societies" 
—  by  which  they  converted  them  as  it  were,  into  a  species  of 
body  corporate  of  sedition.  Now,  instead  of  considering  them 
as  a  body  corporate,  he  considered  them  just  as  he  did  every 
other  large  body  of  men,  as  consisting  of  some  good  and  some 
bad  persons ;  and  the  mass  of  that  body  he  considered  to  be 
good.  Such  he  had  considered,  and  had  more  than  once 
stated  to  be,  the  body  of  the  society  of  which  Mr.  Reeves  was 
president  He  knew,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  publications 
of  that  gentleman,  as  also  those  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  were 
directly  nostile  to  the  best  principles  of  our  constitution,  and 
that  tliey  had  been  circulated  with  a  mischievous  avidity;  he 
was,  nevertheless,  willing  to  allow  that  the  mass  of  that  society 
were  what  they  professed  to  be,  namely,  friedds  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  as  consisting  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons.  Precisely  the  same  did  he  think  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society.  By  the  way,  there  fell  into  his 
hands  very  lately  a  pamphlet  which  contained  much  admir- 
able reasoning;  it  was  stated  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue^  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  supported  by  two  opposite  characters,  the 
one  a  friend,  the  other  an  enemy,  to  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society.  The  enemy  says,  <'  I  hate  the  society  because 
it  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all  monarchy."  The 
friend  says,  *'  Have  you  found  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  their 
proceedings  ?"  "  No,"  says  the  other ;  "  they  are  too  cunning 
to  profess  that."  "  What,"  says  the  friend  of  the  society, 
"  were  the  30,000  men  all  cunning?"  Now,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
he  fell  very  much  in  with  this  sort  of  reasoning,  on  behalf  of 
the  society,  because  he  b^ieved  it  was  very  difficult  to  collect 
together  at  any  time,  or  at  any  place,  30,000  men,  all  of  them 
so  cunning  as  to  conceal  their  real  object. 

In  proposing  the  question  tho.  other  night  to  the  pro* 
meters  of  the  bill,  as  to  their  opinions  upon  the  effect  it  was 
likely  to  have  upon  all  societies,  Mr.  Fox  declared  he  had  not 
done  so  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  amend  the  bill, 
but  merely  to  get,  if  he  could,  at  the  opinion  of  its  authors  as 
to  the  probable  extent  of  it.  It  had  been  contended,  that  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  this  country  was  not  averse  to  the 
passing  of  the  bills.  If  they  liad  eyes  and  ears,  he  could  not 
conceive  how  they  could  ever  maintain  such  a  proposition, 
which  the  experience  of  every  day  demonstrated  to  be  &lse. 
And  if  they  had  lost  the  use  of  tlieir  senses,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  could  make  up  the  loss  by  any  arguments 
which  he  could  adduce.     Peace  was  said  to.  have  teen  the. 
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ehann  which  wTought  upon  the  pc^ulace  to  make  them  siga 
petitions  against  the  bills ;  but,  were  not  loyalty  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  support  of  the  constitution  as  popular  words 
as  peaces  and  were  they  less  frequently  or  less  artfully  used 
to  procure  signatures  to  petitions  of  a  different  nature  r  But, 
if  gentlemen  were  willing  to  be  deceived,  in  God's  name  let 
them  be  deceived.  If  they  would  shut  their  eyes,  let  them 
persist  in.  their  erron  The  opposers  of  the  bills  had  also 
been  accused  of  misrepresentation;  but  he  would  ask  on 
whom  the  suspicion  of  misrepresentation  was  most  likely  to 
attach  ?  The  accusers  would  not  admit  a  day's  delay,  in  order 
to  rectify  these  misrepresentations :  whereas  the  accused  wished 
for  nothing  so  much  as  for  a  little  delay,  to  compare  their 
representations  with  the  fact.  ,  With  regard  to  what  had  been 
said  upon  the  general  opinion  of  the  public  upon  this  mea- 
sure, he  believed  it  to  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  as 
clearly  against  the  general  sense  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  as  entirely  unpopular,  as  any  measure  that  had  ever  been 
brought  before  parliament  Tliat  he  was  sure  would  be 
evident  to  every  unprejudiced  man  in  the  kingdom.  Upon 
looking  at  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented,  and 
stated  to  be  in  the  nature  of  approbation  of  the  bills,  scarcely 
one  would  be  found  directly  to  approve  of  them.  They 
prayed  generally  for  such  measures  as  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment might  adopt,  and  were  founded  chiefly  on  an  idea  on 
which  there  could  scarcely  be  two  opinions  in  the  country, 
namely,  that  of  congratulating  his  majesty  on  his  fortunate 
escape  from  the  late  daring  outrage  upon  his  person.- 

With  regard  to  the  general  topic,  that  the  present  were  fit 
times  for  temporary  restrictions  upon  popular  rights,  his 
opinion  was  directly  the  reverse.  He  thouxrht  that  the  people 
of  the  country  were  more  enlightened  at  die  present  period 
than  ever  they  had  been,  and  that  they  could  be  more  safely 
trusted  with  liberty  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of 
the  habitable  globe;  because,  the  better  they  understood  the 
principles  of  liberty,  the  better  use  would  they  make  of  them, 
and  consequently  the  more  and  more  might  and  ought  they 
to  be  trusted  with  liberty.  When  gentlemen,  therefore,  asked 
him  what  measure  he  would  adopt  to  prevent  confusion,  he 
would  answer,  "  meet  the  evil;  reform  those  who  are  adverse 
to  your  constitution  by  reforming  its  abuses;  reform  —  I  do 
not  say  upon  what  system,  that  may  be  discussed  hereafter  — 
but  reform  the  representation  of  die  people  in  this  House : 
keep  your  word  with  the  public :  tell  them  they  may  safely 
confide  in  vour  promise :  proceed  immediately  to  the  abolition 
of  that  inrernal  trafiic  the  slave  trade:  shew  them  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country  in  its  perfection :  shew  them  that  it 
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is  favourable  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  then  jonr 
enemies  will  be  so  few  that  you  indeed  may  despise  them. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  points  by  which  you  will  preserve  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  I  know  that  liberty  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  mankind  can  enjoy,  and  peace  me  next; 
but,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of  die  human  character, 
and  particularly  of  the  people  of  England,  persuaded  I  am 
that  this  biV  will  drive  the  people  to  this  alternative :  they  will 
fi^el  that  peace  and  liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  if  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  be  enforced.  If  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  still 
obstinately  endeavoured  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  attempt 
will  disgrace  our  government.  I  know  that  some  persons 
are  of  opinion,  that,  if  this  bill  be  not  passed,  government  will 
be  disgraced;  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the  promoters  of  it 
are  of  that  opinion,  and  therefore  wish  to  pass  this  bill ;  but 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  act  upon  it  I  think  that  would 
be  next  to  throwing  out  the  bill.  As  for  myself,  said  Mr. 
Fox,  let  gentlemen  catechise  me  as  much  as  they  please; 
let  them  spread  papers,  stating  me  to  be  the  enemy  of  my 
country;  let  them  blacken  me  as  much  as  they  please;  let 
them  even  be  successful,  if  they  can,  in  their  endeavours  to 
make  me  odious  to  my  countrymen ;  still  will  I  persist  in 
doing  my  duty  to  the  public,  ana  never  relinquish  it  but  with 
my  hfe.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose,  that  any  efforts 
of  mine  have  contributed  much  to  the  spirit  and  the  energy 
which  has  been  manifested  in  this  country ;  I  should  be  proud 
to  think  they  had ;  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  any  efforts 
of  mine  had  contributed  to  awaken  my  countrymen  to  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  their  own  freedom.  A  great  orator,  whose 
chief  defect  has  frequently  been  stated  to  be  vanity,  has  said, 
NoUle  jusjurandum  juravi,  ne  quid  amitterem  ut  Respublica 
denique  scdva  sit.  That  is  for  from  bein^  my  opinion  of  myself : 
but  ambitious  I  am  to  preserve  the  lioerties  of  my  country. 
I  have  thereforie  opposed  these  bills;  and  I  trust  the  spirit  of 
the  country  will  resent  them,  especially  as  they  are  avowedly 
only  a  part  of  what  is  intended  for  them  by  those  ministers, 
who  have  brought  on  the  present  distresses  of  the  country. 

The  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V,  ^  „  I  Mr.  A.  Neville  1  ^^ t^^,„  f  Mr.  Sheridan     7  ^ , 

Y"«  JMr.  Steele       }  ^^' ^^^UMr.  Whitbread  J  ^'' 


December  lo. 

The  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  treason  bill  was  this 
day  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  General  Tarleton,  Mr. 
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.  Western,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Maurice  Robinson,  Mr.  Jekyll,  and 
Mr.  Fox ;  and  supported  by  Mr.  Alderman  Newnbam,  Sir  W. 
Puiteney,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  said^  he  entirely  a^eed  with  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Jekyll)  in  thinking  that  there  were  no  terms 
of  rqirobation  and  contempt  too  severe  for  the  two  important 
bills  which  ministers  had  brought,  on  the  sudd«3,  into  parliar* 
m&nU  After  hearing  several  speeches  of  the  learned  attorney* 
gmeml  with  all  the  attention  of  which  he  was  capable,  and 
after  examining  minutely  the  amendments  which  the  present 
bill  had  undergone  in  tlie  committee,  he  confessed  that  at 
that  momenty  as  much  as  ever,  he  was  disposed  to  object  to 
every  tittle  and  clause  of  it.  He  still  retamed  the  same  ob« 
jections  against  the  clauses  relative  both  to  sedition  and  misde* 
meanor  tnat  he  had  ever  entertained.  He  was  prejudiced 
against  the  bill  from  its  very  preamble.  An  outrage  had  been 
committed  upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  a  new  enact* 
ment  was  madCf  not  for  the  better  security  of  the  life  oi  the 
kin^  for  that  was  impossible,  i>ut  to  constitute  an  attempt  to 
overawe  the  Houses  of  parliam^it  into  a  substantive  treason. 
He  was  told  that  the  present  hill  was  merely  declaratory ;  and 
he  was  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  merely  temporary: 
now,  a  temporary  declaratory  bill,  he  had  no  hesitation  to 
pronounce  an  absurdity,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

That  the  bill  went  to  create  new  treasons  had  been  con* 
fidently  denied ;  he  must,  however,  affirm  the  direct  contrary, 
and  assert  that  it  did  create  new  treasons,  if  it  was  admitted 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  an  act  being  high  trea* 
SOD,  and  an  act  being  only  evidence  of  high  treason.  .  At 
present,  an  overt  act  was  an  evidence  of  high  treason ;  but  by 
the  provisions  of  tliis  bill,  those  acts  which  were  before  only 
evidence  of  treason,  became  in  themselves  substantive  treasons. 
And  if  new  substantive  treasons  were  created,  new  coQstruo- 
tions  would  be  made  upon  these  treasons;  so  that  not  only 
all  the  constructions  of  the  present  statute  would  be  oon* 
stJtuted  into  substantive  treasons^  but  new  constructions  would 
arise  upon  these  new  created  treason^  which  would  perplex 
the  statute  to  a  d^ee  that  would  render  it  impossible  to  be 
&iriy  understood.  He  had  no  objection  to  a  declaratory 
bill,  explanatory  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  it 
might  be  reduced  to  its  plain,  simple^  and  original  meaning. 
The  present  bill,  however,  he  did  not  consider  to  be  by  any 
means  calculated  for  that  purpose.  It  was,  indeed,  the  fi^hion 
to  aay,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  additional  security 
to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.    He  would  nevertheless  con* 
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tend,  that  it  was  not  the  natural  eflfect  of  the  extension  of 
penal  laws  to  confer  security;  and  he  appealed  to  the  history 
of  the  world  for  the  truth  of  his  opinion.  He  asked,  if  ever 
there  was  an  instance  in  any  country  in  which  the  sovereign, 
whether  he  was  individual,  or  whetlier  that  power  was  de* 
pnted  to  an  assembly,  was  indebted  for  security  to  the  se- 
verity of  a  penal  code?  He  called  upon  the  House  to  look 
into  the  history  of  the  bad  times  of  the  world,  and  to  com- 
pare his  observation  with  fects ;  and,  if  they  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  that  comparison,  he  desired  that  they  would 
judge  of  it  upon  the  experience  of  more  modem  times. 
Was  the  overthrow  of  the  primitive  monarchy  of  France 
owing  to  lenient  laws,  or  a  lenient  execution  of  those  laws  ? 
And  when  the  government  of  France  was  overturned,  was  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  owing  to  the  gentleness  of  his  principles^  or 
the  mildness  of  those  laws  which  he  had  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  his  person  ?  If  they  looked  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  King  of  Sweden,  would  they  attribute  that  event 
to  the  extension  of  liberty,  or  to  an  unusual  licence  of  speak- 
ing and  of  writing?  Or  would  they  not  rather  ascribe  it  to 
the  enraged  fanaticism  of  the  people,  at  seeing  themselves  de- 
prived of  those  liberties  in  which  they  were  born,  and  under 
which  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  live  ?  From  what 
time  were  the  regulations  of  the  present  bill  borrowed  ?  Were 
they  not  copied  from  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  a  prince  agtunst 
whom,  certainly,  not  the  fewest  personal  attacks  had  been 
directed. 

As  &r,  then,  as  the  bill  respected  the  law  of  treason,  in  his 
opinion,  i^  created  new  substantive  treasons,  by  constituting 
an  attempt  to  overawe  the  parliament  an  overt  act  of  treason. 
What  was  to  be  construed  an  attempt  to  overawe  the  parlia- 
ment ?  Did  the  framers  of  the  bill  intend  that  an  attempt  to 
overawe  the  parliament,  by  the  violence  of  prayer  and  of 
petition,  should  be  considered  as  an  overt  act  of  treason? 
But,  if  they  meant  to  affix  the  penalty  to  hostilities  directed 
against  parliament,  the  provision,  he  considered,  as  super- 
fluous, as  it  would  be  impossible  to  wage  hostilities  against 
either  house  of  parliament,  without,  in  the  first  place,  making 
an  attack  upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  a  convention  had  met  for  the  express  purpose  of 
overawing  the  legislature;  but  of  this  he  had  never  heard  any 
proof.  He  had  some  material  objections  to  another  clause 
respecting  treason,  which  had  been  somewhat  altered  in  the 
committee,  but  which  in  some  respects  had  not  been  altered 
for  the  better.  The  clause  to  which  he  referred  was  that  in 
which  "  writing  or  overt  act  or  deed"  was  mentioned.  The 
word  *' other"  was  put  out,  but  he  could  not  understand  what 
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was  meant  by  the  words  which  were  suffered  to  remain,  for  if 
there  was  either  sense  or  grammar  in  the  expression,  some- 
thing, else  than  an  overt  act  was  meant  And  if  writing  was, 
contra-distinguished  irom  an  overt  act,  to  be  considered  as  a 
substantive  treason,  he  demanded  with  what  propriety,  or 
upon  what  grounds  it  was  declared,  that  the  present  bill  was 
merely  explanatory  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  ? 

Having  said  this  much  upon  the  treason  part  of  the  bill, 
which  he  thought  the  least  objectionable,  he  proceeded  to  re- 
mark upon  the  clause  respecting  misdemeanour.  And  here 
also  it  was  contended,  that  the  bill  did  not  go  to  create  any 
new  misdemeanour,  which  he  positively  denied;  because,  the 
jud^e  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  to  the  jury,  **  Do  you 
find  that  these  words  and  sentences  were  spoken  with  a  design 
to  excite  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people  against  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present  constituted  ?"  and  if  the  jury 
should  find  such  a  design  to  be  proved,  the  court  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  claim  the  right  of  explaining  the  law,  and, 
under  the  legal  construction  of  the  act,  to  enforce  its  penalties. 
Upon  this  principle,  a  meeting  could  not  be  held  for  petitioning 
for  a  reform  in  parliament,  without  incurring  the  penalties  de- 
nounced in  the  provisions  of  the  act.  \^^th  regard  to  the ' 
penal^  of  transportation  for  the  second  offence,  ne  did  not 
tiiink  that  the  arguments  which  he  had  adduced  on  a  former 
night  had  eVerbeen  answered.  He  had  then  asserted,  what 
he  was  not  now  disposed  to  retract,  that  the  same  ofience 
ought  never  to  be  punished  with  difierent  penalties,  particu- 
larly when  there  were  difierent  shades  and  degrees  in  the 
offence. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  pleaded  the  power  of  his 
majesty  to  pardon,  as  an  extenuation  of  the  severities  of  the 
act.  This  privily,  Mr.  Fox  considered  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary iu  a  goverment  similar  to  that  of  England ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  this  privilege  when  applied  to 
general  and  to  political  crimes.  It  was  notorious,  that  this 
privilege  of  the  king  was  controuled  in  its  exercise  by  his  mi- 
nisters. In  cases  of  felony  he  would  trust  the  compassion  of 
any  minbter,  but  in  state  prosecutions  he  would  be  backward 
In  trusting  any  minister,  because  these  were  connected  with 
circumstance  in  which  ministers  were  particularly  interested. 
Far  less  would  he  trust  the  present  ministers,  who  had  sanc- 
tioned the  iniquitous  and  cruel  sentences  of  the  court  of  jus- 
ticiary in  Scotland;  sentences  not  less  execrable  than  any 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary,  or  of 
Charles  II. 

It  was  said  that  sedition  was  the  reigning  crime  of  the  day : 
if  it  was,  it  looked  iU  for  administration;  because  popular 
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discontent  was^the  usual  and,  indeed,  the  natural  consequence 
of  ministerial  misconduct;  and  he  ventured  to  predict,  that>if 
the  present  system  was  obstinately  pursued,  still  more  alarm- 
ing consequences  would  ensue.  Such  laws  as  the  present  bills 
would  constitute  against  sedition,  were  to  him  objects  of  ab- 
horrence, because  they  were  novelties  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  He  was  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  opinion,  when  he  reflected  on  the  detestable 
system  of  criminad  law  practised  in  Scotland ;  the  iniquitous 
and  cruel  sentence  of  the  court  of  justiciary  in  which  part  of 
the  kingdom,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  not  only  sanctioned 
but  elaborately  defended.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Muir,  and  the 
other  unfortunate  gratlemen  who  sufiered  a  similar  fate, 
Mr.  Fox  said  he  could  never  think  of  without  expressing  his 
utmost  abhorrence.  The  sentence  was  an  eternal  disgrace  to 
the  court ;  and  the  Scotch  judge  who  had  affirmed,  that  no 
punishment  was  too  severe  for  the  man  who  was  guilty  of 
sedition,  that  the  wretch  ought  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts — 
that  ju<kre,  Mr.  Fox  said,  merited  the  universal  execration  of 
mankind  and  it  would  entail  lasting  disgrace  on  the  present 
times,  as  nothing  more  harsh,  brutal,  and  unfeeling  was  to 
be  found  in  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  rei^s  of  Charles  II. 
and  Queen  Mary.  In  the  bill  before  the  House,  the  abomi- 
nably intolerant  spirit  of  the  Scotch  court  was  attempted 
to  be  established.  The  proceedings  were  a  national  disgrace, 
and  were  not  excelled  in  the  barbarous  code  of  the  most  bar- 
bsrous  a|[es«  Had  Mr.  Muir's  case  been  submitted  to  an 
English  jury,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  acquitted  : 
but,  whe^(er  totaUy  acquitted  or  not,  he  was  fiiliy  persuaded 
that  he  never  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  sufferings 
which  he  had  experienced.  The  noble  and  generous  spirit  of 
England  would  have  revolted  at  such  excessive  and  over- 
stramed  punishments.  And  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  grand  jury  found  the  bills  against 
the  persons  tried  at  the  Old  Buley,  the  petty  jury  acquitted 
them. 

Mr.  Fox  condemned  the  unlimited  power  which  the  brll  was 
about  to  repose  in  the  executive  government.  By  the  infamy 
of  spies  and  intrigues,  both  he  and  his  countrymen  were  ex- 
posed to  the  indignation  of  the  court  party  for  the  time  being. 
He  deprecated  such  an  unconstitutional  power,  and  bestow^ 
unbounded  praise  on  omr  ancestors  fc^r  their  wisdom  in  resist- 
ing any  appearance  of  such  abominable  encroachments  upon 
the  hberdcs  of  the  people.  If  the  detestable  spirit  of  Ae 
Scotch  law  respecting  sedition  were  established  in  this  coun- 
try, then  fiurewell  to  all  liberty  of  speech  I  farewell  to  the 
fimiitiarities  of  conversation  I    The  servant  who  stood  behind 
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his  chair,  if  wicked  enough,  might  betray  him;  and,  seduced 
by  those  in  power,  might  give  information  which  would  en- 
danger both  his  liberty  and  his  life.  The  abandoned  maid- 
senrant  of  Mr.  Muir  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner  :  violating 
the  confidence  reposed  in  every  servant  by  a  master,  she  com- 
municated to  the  friends  of  government  the  honest,  undis- 
guised expressions  of  Mr.  Muir's  mind.  All  that  he  had  fre- 
quently expressed  was,  a  wish  for  reform  of  the  abuses  which 
he  daily  saw ;  and  no  good  man  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  deny  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  when  provoked  by 
such  a  system  as  sullied  the  country  which  gave  it  birth. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  even  if  Mr.  Reeves  should  be  found 
guilty  of  the  libel  on  that  House,  which  had  lately  engaged 
their  notice :  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  recommended  and 
circulated  another  infamous  libel  against  the  constitution^ 
written  by  Arthur  Young;  and  if  he  should  also  be  found  to 
have  published  at  different  times  libels  against  the  protestant 
dissenters,  marking  them  out  as  a  description  of  people  who 
ouffht  to  be  exterminated,  he  would  even  go  upon  his  knees 
to  beseech  his  majesty  not  to  enforce  against  Mr.  Reeves  a 
sentence  of  transportation. 

A  good  deal  had  been  said  respecting  his  majesty's  refusing 
his  assent  to  these  bills.  His  own  wish  was  for  that  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  to  remain  dormant  and  quiescent.  It  was  a 
prerogative  which,  he  believed,  would  only  be  a  favourite^ 
while  it  was  not  attempted  to  be  exercised.  He  trusted,  that 
if  the  bills  should  pass,  they  would  meet  with  a  speedy  rq>eal. 
He  rather  trusted  that  the  people  would  petition  his  majesty 
to  dissolve  parliament,  which  was  their  undoubted  right,  if 
ever  parliament  had  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  an  in- 
terference of  that  kind.  He  rejoiced,  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  spirit  of  the  people  had  shewn  itself  to  be  alive;,  and 
be  trusted,  that  the  display  which  had  been  made  of  the 
ener^  of  the  public  mind,  would  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  efiects.  The  bills  formed  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  country;  inasmuch  as  they  were  a  departure  from 
the  whole  system  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Hie  present  bill  was  modelled  upon  an  act  of  Charles  II. 
The  people  of  England  had,  in  his  opinion,  committed  a 
worse  offence,  by  the  unconstitutional  restoration  of  that  mo- 
narch, than  even  by  the  death  of  Charles  I.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure which  originated  in  a  period  when  the  parliament  gave 
up  to  the  king  the  disposal  of  the  military  force,  and  surren- 
dered the  liberties  of  the  people  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
There  was  one  clause  in  the  act  of  Charles  II.,  which  shewed 
the  spirit  of  those  times.  By  this  clause  it  was  made  penal 
to  say  the  king  was  a  papist.    And  why  ?    Because  such  was 
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the  precise  fact  It  was  rather  inauspicious  in  the  presoit 
moment,  that  it  should  be  thought  necessary  that  a  bill 
should  be*  adopted  to  prevent  people  from  telling  the  truth. 
No  man  would  say  that  George  III.  was  a  papist.  But  what 
was  the  object  of  the  present  bill  ?  By  this  bill  men  were 
forbidden  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  government,  and  of  those 
abuses  which  were  growing  up  from  day  to  day,  to  destroy  , 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If  ministers  had  not  been 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  those  defects,  they  would  not 
have  forbidden  men  to  discuss  them.  He  had  somewhere 
read,  that  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  a  decree 
had  been  passed  that  Augustus,  who  was  then  raised  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state,  should  not  be  called  a  boy, — 
"jwi^r,  ne  majestrati  popidi  Bomani  de^raciaret"  Augustus 
passed  no  such  decree  at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign ;  nor  did 
Tiberius,  at  any  period,  feel  such  a  decree  to  be  necessary. 
The  present  was  a  law  against  proclaiming  the  defects  of  the 
constitution,  at  a  period  when  the  government  were  every 
day  bringing  on  fresh  abuses.  The  bUI  was  itself  an  intole- 
rable grievance.  This  is  the  last  opportunity,  (said  Mr.  Fox,) 
that  I  may  have  to  state  my  sentiments  widi  respect  to  these 
bills.  I  feel  it  therefore  incumbent  upon  me  to  declare^  that 
my  objections  still  remain  unimpaired.  The  one  -is  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  liberty  of  speech ;  the  other  the  liberty 
of  writing  and  publishing.  If  these  bills  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  if  their  influence  extend  to  the  national  character, 
other  nations  will  be  enabled  to  say,  that  England,  which  has 
conquered  others,  has  at  last  made  a  shameful  conquest  of 
herself. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion.  That  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

^^^«  1  Mr.  John  Smythi  "^ ^^^^  iMr.  Whitbread  J  ^^• 

Tile  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


Mr.  Reeves's  Libel  on  the  British  Constitution. 
November  23. 

THIS  day,  Mr.  Start  b  presenting  to  the  House  the  petftion 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  against  the  Treason 
and  Sedition  bills,  justified  that  boidy  froQi  the  aspersions  thrown 
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out  against  them  and  their  writings ;  and  to  prove  that  things  at  least 
as  exceptionable  had  speared  from  the  partizans  of  the  ministry, 
iie  read  to  the  House  several  passages  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
^^  Thoughts  on  the  English  Government,"  written  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
the  framer  and  president  of  the  association  against  republicans 
and  levellers,  and  among  others  the  following :  '^  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  interposition  of  juries,  the  government,  and  the 
administration  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  said  to  rest  wholly  and 
solely  on  the  king,  and  those  appointed  by  him.  Those  two 
adjuncts  of  parliament  and  juries  are  subsidiary  and  occasionaf; 
but  the  king  s  power  is  a  substantive  one,  always  visible  and  active. 
By  his  officers,  and  in  his  name,  every  thing  is  transacted  that 
relates  to  the  peace  of  the  realm  and  the  protection  of  the  subject. 
The  subject  feels  this,  and  acknowledges  with  thankfulness  a 
supermtending  sovereignty,  which  alone  is  congenial  to  the  sen- 
timents and  temper  of  Englishmen.  In  fine,  the  government  of 
England  is  a  monarchy;  the  monarch  is  the  ancient  stock  from 
which  have  sprung  those  goodly  branches  of  the  legislature,  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  that  at  the  same  time  give  ornament  to  the 
tree,  and  afford  shelter  to  those  who  seek  protection  under  it. 
But  these  are  still  only  branches,  and  derive  their  origin  and  their 
nutriment  from  their  common  parent ;  they  may  be  lopped  off,  and 
the  tree  is  a  tree  still ;  shorn,  mdeed,  of  its  honours,  but  not  like 
them,  cast  into  the  fire.  The  kingly  government  may  go  on  in 
aD  its  functions,  without  Lords  or  Commons,  it  has  heretofore 
done  so  for  years  together,  and  in  our  times  it  does  so  during 
every  recess  of  parliament ;  but  without  the  king,  his  parliament 
is  no  more.  Tbe  king,  therefore,  alone  it  is  who  necessarily  sub- 
sists without  change  or  diminution ;  and  from  him  alOne  we  un* 
ceasingly  derive  the  protection  of  law  and  government."  Mr. 
Start  Uien  moved,  that  the  House  do  order « the  attorney-general 
to  prosecute  the  author  of  the  said  pamphlet.  The  Speaker  said 
that  the  motion  could  not  be  made  in  that  form.  The  nonourable 
member  must  first  make  his  complaint,  and  then  move  that  the 
passage  complained  of  be  read  by  the  clerk.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he 
would  not  say  a  word  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  pamphlet, 
but  he  called  upon  the  House  to  decide  whether  they  ought  to 
sacrifice  the  important  subject  of  discussion,  which  was  expected 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  a  great  part  of  the  evening, 
to  a  subject  of  inferior  moment,  which  had  accidentally  oc- 
curred. He  therefore  moved  Uie  order  of  the  day.  —  Mr. 
Jekyll  hoped  there  was  still  enough  of  honour  and  indepen- 
dence  in  a  British  jury,  and  virtue  sufficient  in  English  judges,  to 
bring  the  author  to  condign  punishment.  The  question  was  not, 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  calumniated,  but 
whether  it  ought  to  be  lopped  off  as  an  excrescence.  He  spoke 
on  the  ground  of  privilege,  and  therefore  the  question  which  he 
spoke  to  was  entitled  to  the  priority  of  every  other  discussion.  He 
appealed  to  the  hi^est  authority  of  the  House  if  he  was  not  per- 
fectljr  in  order.  —  The  Speaker  said,  that  questions  of  privilege 
certainly  claimed  a  precedence  in  discussion ;  and  ail  that  wa^ 
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necessary  to  be  done  at  present,  was  for  the  House  to  consider 
whether  it  was  a  question  of  privilege.  — -  Mr.  £rskine>  taking  for 
granted  that  the  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  Reeves's  pamphlet  was 
a  libel,  argi^d  either  that  it  was  a  question  of  privilege,  or  that 
it  was  not.  If  it  was  not,  he  contended  that  it  was  prejudging 
the  case  to  direct  the  king's  attorney-general  to  file  any  inform- 
ation he  had  received  against  the  libeller.  But  if  it  was  a  libel, 
(and  if  it  was  not,  he  knew  not  what  was,  for  not  only  the  con- 
stitution, but  the  very  existence  of  the  House  of  Coinmons  was 
represented  as  a  matter  of  little  or  no  concern,)  the  only  point  to 
be  settled  was,  whether  a  libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons  was 
or  was  not  a  question  of  privilege.  Here  Mr.  Erskine  referred  to 
the  instance  of  the  king  versus  Stockdale,  in  which  the  attorney- 
general  was  directed  to  prosecute  Stockdale  for  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege of  the  House,  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  present.  The 
Speaker  had  given  a  decided  opinion  on  the  point,  that  a 
question  of  privilege  claimed  a  priority  of  discussion.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  pressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  bill,  as  if  the  people  of  England  were  more 
anxious  to  have  their  liberties  taken  away  than  to  preserve  the 
very  existence  of  the  right  of  representation ;  a  position  which 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  might  endeavour  to  palm  upon 
the  House,  but  which  would  require  much  more  ineenui^  of  ar- 
gument than  he  could  command  to  render  it  palatable.  -*  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  he  did  not  mean  to  argue  upon  any  of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet ;  the  leaoing  consideration  was,  whether 
it  was  a  breach  of  privilege  or  not?  And,  if  it  was,  he  thought, 
instead  of  recommending  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute,  the 
House  should  vindicate  its  privileges  by  acts  of  its  own.  How- 
ever, he  was  at  present  for  passing  to  the  order  of  Ae  day. 

Mr.  Fox  considered  the  objection  which  had  been  started 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as  the  strancest  he  had 
ever  heard.  A  member  of  parliament  had  complained  of  « 
breach  of  privilege ;  and,  because  an  informal  remedy  had 
been  proposed  by  a  single  individual,  was  this  to  alter  the 
fact  in  limine  ?  But  the  great  object  was  to  get  forward  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  Ob,  how  differently  (exclaimed  Mr. 
Fox)  do  you  feel  on  the  code  of  liberty,  and  on  the  code  of 
despotism !  France  emerged  from  a  state  of  slavery,  and 
shook  off  the  chains  of  her  tyrants  —  a  general  alarm  was 
the  consequence  —  an  armament  was  ordered  —  war  was  de^- 
dared  —  millions  of  treasure  have  been  expended,  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  have  been  sacrificed.  Poland  was  robbed  of 
her  liberties  by  the  lawless  grasp  of  overgrown  ambition.  In 
one  speech  of  the  minister,  a  lamentation  was  made  over  the 
scene  of  oppression,  and  shortly  aflar  a  treaty  was  signed  to 

giarantee  the  robbery  !     The  Corresponding  Societies  came 
rward  with  spirit  in  the  cause  of  parliameQtarj'  reform,  and 
a  few  paltry  libels  w«re  published;  the  habttts  corpus  act  was 
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suspended,  indictments  for  hiffh  treason  were  drawn  np;  new 
treasons  were  enacted,  and  the  bill  of  rights  was  repealed. 
A  more  atrociops  libel  than  any  that  had  been  published  now 
appears  from  the  pen  of  a  ministerial  hireling,  against  the 
Hoase  of  Ckimmons,  and  the  motion  which  is  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exdiequer  is  —  that  we  should  proceed  to 
the  other  orders  of  the  day  I  Mr.  Fox,  though  in  general  he 
declared  himself  no  friend  to  prosecution  for  opinions,  called 
iqx>n  the  House  to  come  forward  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  vindication  of  their  privileges,  their  dignity,  and  their 
existence. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  sAer  hearing  the  passage  read,  he  was 
not  pr^ared  to  deliver  his  mind  upon  it ;  but  it  was  not  conforan 
Me  to  the  interpretation  given  it  by  gentlemen.  As  far  as  he 
was  then  prepved  to  decide  on  it,  it  nuight  be  perfectly  innoceat. 
It  wasy  he  thought,  merely  the  opinion  or  declaration  of  an 
antiqaariaa  or  historian,  speaking  his  aentiraeiits  of  the  British 
constitutioa.  It  merely  meant,  tbit  monarchy  was  antecedent  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  constitution ;  and  might  possibly  survive  or 
siibnBt  without  them.  It  was  merely  such  an  opinion  as  an  hit- 
torian  aaight  give  oi  any  form  of  polity.  He  was  persuaded,  that 
if  k  were  tried  before  that  tribunal  which  gentlemen  sentenced  ijt 
lo,  diere  was  Qot  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  With,  respect  to  the 
peno&  who  was  said  to  be  the  author,  very  indecent  iangus^ 
had  been  used;  -but  the  gentlemen  who  so  traduced  his  cha- 
racter had  ffood  reason :  he  incurred  their  displeasure,  in  pro- 
portion as  M  gained  the  good  wiU  of  the  countr}^ 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  was  always  sorry  when  he  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  arraign  the  general  character  of  any  man; 
but  of  Mr.  Reeves  be  roust  say,  that  he  never  could  mention 
him  with  respect,  since  he  saw  ia  the  public  prints  a  letter 
zespeoting  him  by  Mr.  Law.  He  asked,  was  this  a  solitary 
fibel  ?  fie  always  doubted  the  wisdom  of  prosecuting  for  opi- 
nions; but  when  opinionfi  were  made  the  grounds  for  tfaa 
alarming  bills  then  pending,  it  was  for  the  House  to  see, 
whether  they  ought  not  to  hold  this  libel  in  equal  abhiM-rence 
with  any  that  ^er  came  before  them.  He  said,  he  was  not 
fond  of  prosecutions  for  opinion,  and  he  proposed  merely 
that  the  House  should  publicly  declare  the  sentiments  they 
entertained  of  this  atrocious  libel.  Great  God  !  said  Mr. 
Fox,  shall  it  go  out  into  the  world,  that  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  and  powerftil  influence  in  the  cabinet, 
holds  the  doctrine  which  this  passage  inculcates !  If  he  sd*- 
heces  to  that  opinion,  it  is  a  demonstration  that  the  system 
of  tiie  cabinet  is  changed,  that  a  settled  plan  of  overthrowing 
the  liberties  of  the  people  is  entertained.     He  was  glad  that 
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those  ministers  who  had  been  once  his  friends,  were  the  per- 
sons who  displayed  some  openness  and  candour,  for  from 
their  declarations,  the  opinion  of  their  colleagues  was  to  be 
gathered.  He  wished  to  know,  whether  the  secretary  at  war 
could  possibly  defend  this  libel  as  innocent;  and  therefore 
he  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  discuss  it.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  come  to  no  opinion  on  the  passage,  till  they 
had  heard  the  context  He  hoped  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  reading  of  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet,  and  that 
they  would  not  proceed  on  detached  scraps,  as  they  did  in 
bringing  in  the  bills. 

The  question  was  put»  that  the  said  pamphlet  be  read,  which 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  After  it  had  been  read  by  the 
•  clerk,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  it  must  now  be  adinitted  upon  full 
proof  to  be  the  fiedsest,  foulest,  dullest,  and  most  malicious  pamphlet 
that  had  ever  issued  from  a  prostituted  press.  Doubts  had  been 
stated,  whether  the  author  was  of  importance  enough  to  attract 
and  call  for  the  weighty  and  immediate  notice  of  that  House :  but 
they  should  consider,  that  this  person  was  the  main  a^nt  and 
-abettor  of  all  those  associations  which  originated  and  circulated 
those  ahoms  about  French  principles,  that  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  unhappy  state  in  which  the  country  stood  at  that 
moment.  He  considered  him  however  as  too  despicable  for  that 
species  of  trial  which  Sachevereli,  whose  works  contained  noprin* 
ciples  more  detestable,  had  suffered.  He  would  therefore  move, 
^*  That  the  said  pamphlet  is  a  malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious 
libel,  reflecting  on  the  glorious  Revolution;  containing  matter 
tending  to  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  to  alienate  their  affections  from  our  present  happy  form 
of  government,  as  established  in  king,  lords,  and  co|nmons,  and 
to  subvert  the  true  principles  of  our  free  constitution ;  and  that 
the  said  pamphlet  is  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House." 
The  master  of  the  rolls  finding  it  impossible,  he  said,  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  an  instantaneous  decision  upon  such  a  mass  of  matter, 
moved,  '<  That  the  said  pamphlet  be  taken  into  further  consider- 
ation on  Thursday."  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  Adair ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  who  moved 
that  the  word  "  to-morrow"  be  inserted  instead  of  "  Thursday." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  had  been  asked,  why  he  had  not  brought 
on  the  consideration  of  the  pamphlet  before  ?  In  answer  to 
which,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  should  have  brought  it  on  at  all.  He  conceived  that  dan- 
gerous opinions  might  be  stated  in  a  publication,  and  that  vet 
it  might  not  be  of  consequence  to  proescute  the  author.  Sut 
when  such  a  publication  as  the  present  was  brought  forward 
in  that  House  ,it  was  then  incumbent  on  them  to  shew  that  they 
were  not  parties  to  libels  upon  the  constitution,  nor  the  pa- 
trons of  those  by  whom  such  libels  were  circulated.     The 
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existence  of  the  treason  and  sedition  bills  formed  another 
^ound  why  this  publication  should  not  be  passed  by ;  for  if 
It  was  found  that  arbitrary  doctrines  were  recommended,  and 
if  arbitrary  measures  were  in  the  course  of  being  adopted  by 
ministers,  he  then  tliought  it  of  consequence  that  the  House 
should  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  right  honourable 
the  secretary*of  war,  that  the  passage  in  that  publication,  which 
had  been  particularly  referred  to,  appeared  to  be  ini^ocent. 
A  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Adair)  admitted  it  to  be  a  libel  on 
the  constitution,  and  yet  was  an  advocate  for  delay.  Why  did 
he  not  narrow  his  condemnation  to  the  doctrines  contained  in 
that  particular  passage  ?  Notwithstanding  all  the  partiality  of 
ministers  for  arbitrary  power,  he  did  not  conceive  that  many  of 
their  advocates  would  be  found  to  come  forward  to  support 
those  doctrines.  A  delay,  then,  was  on  their  part  desirable,  in 
order  that  they  might  concert,  in  the  interval,  whether  any  de- 
fence could  be  set  up  for  this  passage,  in  all  probability  the 
production  of  one  of  their  own  agents.  But,  he  asked,  was 
this  exceptionable  passage  so  long,  was  it  so  doubtful,  that 
after  having  heard  it  once  read,  the  House  could  have  anv 
hesitation  with  respect  to  its  tendency?  Did  ministers  wish 
for  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the 
author  of  the  libel,  to  get  out  of  the  way  r  Did  they  wish 
for  time  in  their  distressed  situation,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
atrocity  of  the  libel  by  some  straining  and  twisting  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  pamphlet,  and  justify  the  declaration  set  up 
by  the  right  honourable  the  secretary  at  war,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly innocent?  It  was,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  a  libel  of  a  more 
dangerous  nature,  and  a  worse  tendency,  than  any  that- had 
been  issued  by  the  Ckinstitutional  and  Corresponding  Societies* 
It  was  not  difficult,  however,  to  perceive  the  tenderness  of  mi- 
nisters for  this  libeller  on  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  to  pe^ 
netrate  into  the  motives  of  their  conduct ;  and  he  thought  it 
a  bad  omen  for  the  country,  that  while  such  dispositions  were 
manifested,  it  should  be  urged,  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  bills,  which,  under  the  pretence 
of  giving  greater  security  to  his  majes^'s  person,  were,  in 
reahty,  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and 
overturn  the  privileges  of  the  constitution. 

Tbe  question  fcur  adjourning  the  further  consideration  of  the 
pamphlet  tOI  Thursday  was  carried  without  a  division. 


November  a6» 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  being  resumed,  it  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  who  defended  the  pamphlet 
in  a  speecn  of  considerable  length. 
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Mr.  Fox  asked,  whether  the  right  honourable  secretary  at 
war  would  have  taken  the  same  pains  to  find  out  a  difierent 
meaning  had  any  other  pamphlet  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion? Supposing  it  had  been  from  Mr.  Paine's?  If  so,  he- 
would  then,  indeed,  pronounce  him  impartial.  Or,  if  he^ 
f  Mr.  Fox,)  had  endeavoured  to  explain  any  pamphlet  coming 
nrom  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  whether  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  have  exculpated  him  firom 
the  charge  of  partiality  towards  that  body ;  then,  indeed,  he 
would  give  him  credit  for  impantality  on  the  present  occa- 
sion :  but  when  he  saw  him  employing  his  ingenuity  in  order 
to  give  a  sense  to  the  pamphlet  different  from  what  it  would 
obviously  bear,  he  could  not  help  thmking  that  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  entertained  some  lurking  partiauty  to- 
wards the  principles  asserted  in  that  pamphlet.  Would  any 
gentleman  venture  to  declare,  that  there  did  not  appear  as  set- 
ed  a  design  in  Reeves's  association  to  attack  the  constitution, 
as  in  any  of  the  corresponding  societies?  To  the  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  an  express  vote  of  thanks,  signed  by 
Mr.  Reeves,  as  chairman  of  the  association,  and  an  appro- 
bation of  the  doctrines  contained  in  Mr.  Young^s  pamphlet 
were  subjoined.  The  principles  which  Mr.  Reeves's  association 
wished  to  adopt  were,  that  rotten  boroughs,  extravagant  courts, 
selfish  ministers,  and  corrupt  magistrates,  formed  the  security 
for  the  constitution  of  En^and.  What  could  such  doctrines 
proceed  firom  but  a  settled  design  in  that  society  to  destroy 
the  constitution  of  this  country  ?  If  they  analized  the  pam- 
phlet minutely,  they  would  find  the  doctrine  contrary  not  only 
to  fact,  but  to  the  language  of  the  statute-book,  which  dedarecf, 
that  the  government  of  this  country,  was  not  simply  a  mo- 
narchy, but  a  government  in  king,  lords,  and  commons. 
My  own  difficulty  (said  Mr.  Fox)  is  what  the  conduct  of  the 
House  should  be  on  this  occasion.  I  profess  myself  an  enemy 
to  prosecutions  for  libellous  attacks;  and  yet,  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  when  Mr.  Reeves's  association  are  spreading  their 
pernicious  doctrines  abroad,  I  am  anxious  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  express  their  disapprobation  of  principles 
recommended  by  that  association.  I  wish  to  get  at  the  author 
of  this  pamphlet;  and  this  is  so  material  an  object,  that  I 
tibink  the  better  way  wodd  be,  for  the  Hoose  to  keep  this 
business  in  its  own  Imnds. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  a  committee  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  who  was  the  author  of  the  said  libel. 
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December  14. 

The  reports  of  the  committee  appointed  to  enquire  who  was  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  entitled  <'  Thoughts  on  the  English  Govem- 
ment,'*  being  this  day  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved,  "  That  one  of  the  said  printed  books  be  burnt  by  the 
liands  of  the  common  hangman  in  the  New  Palace-yard,  West- 
minster, on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  this  instant  December,  at  one 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  that  another  of  the  said  printed 
books  be  burnt  b^  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  before  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  London,  on  Tuesday  the  22a  day  of  this  in- 
stant December,  at  the  same  hour;  and  that  the  sheri&  of  London 
and  Middlesex  do  attend  at  the  said  time  and  places  respectively, 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  burnt  there  accordingly."  As  an  amend- 
ment to  this  motion,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  moved,  '<  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  desire  his 
majes^  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  his 
attorney-general  to  prosecute  John  Reeves,  esquire,  as  the  author 
or  publisher  of  a  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  ^*  Thoughts  on  the 
English  Government,  &c.*'  After  the  amendment  had  been  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Sylvester  Dougkis, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  with  respect  to  the  danger  to  be  apprfr^ 
hcnded  from  the  pamphlet,  he  could  not  allow  that  the  danger 
of  an  arbitrary  government  being  established  was  wholly  dii- 
merical,  though  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  recent  feeling 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  two  bills  had,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  diminished  his  apprehension  of  such  an  event.  In  a 
mixed  government  like  this,  however,  all  publications  were 
dangerous  which  tended  to  give  to  one  of  the  parts  of  that 
government  too  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  rest.  It  might 
be  asked,  why,  if  no  prosecution  were  wished,  all  the  fiicts  had 
been  stated  ?  For  this  plain  reason,  to  convince  the  House  of 
the  improprie^  of  the  pamphlet  What  was  it  that  he  de- 
sired ?  It  was  this,  that  as  a  pamphlet  such  as  this  had  been 
brought  before  th^  House,  the  House  should  not  content  tfaenn 
selves  with  a  mere  vote  of  censure,  bi^  should  make  the  pam- 
phlet miderffo,  as  it  were^  the  ignominious  punishment  of 
btmiing.  With  regard  to  precedents,  he  contended  that,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  they  ran  in  fovour  of  the  original 
motion.  Early  in  the  present  reign,  a  pamphlet,  called 
<<  Droit  le  Roi,''had  been  complained  o^  censured,  and  burnt* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  another  pam- 
phlet, called  <<  The  Crisis,"  had  also  been  complained  of  and 
burnt.  Why,  th^i,  should  it  be  for  the  honour  of  the  House 
at  present  to  shew  sndi  tenderness  for  th«  doctrine  contained 
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in  the  pamphlet,  as  to  exempt  it  from  the  punishment  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  simikr  doctrines? 

An  insinuation  had  gone  forth,  that  a  wish  to  oppose  Mr. 
Reeves  had  existed,  and  a  noble  loi-d  (Sheffield)  had  stated, 
that  that  gentleman  was  to  be  prosecuted  because  he  l^ad 
counteracted  ithe  views  of  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House* 
Now,  he  would  fairly  own,  that  Mr.  Reeves  had  counteracted 
his.  views.  His  views  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  all  religious 
differences.  Mr.  Reeves's  association^  however,  had  tried  to 
light  up  the  flame  of  religious  discord  all  over  the  king^- 
dom.  His  own  object  had  always  been  to  preserve  the  ba* 
lance  between  all  the  parts  of  the  government  Mr.  Reeves, 
by  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns's  doctrines,  and 
other  pamphlets,  had  tried  to  destroy  that  balance.  He 
w^as,  therefore,  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  Mr.  Reeves  had 
counteracted  his  views.  He  haa  mentioned  Mr.  Soame 
Jenyns's  pamphlet ;  he  had  read  it  when  it  first  came  out ; 
he  thought  it  ingenious  and  innocent.  But  though  Mr. 
Jenyns  wrote  it  innocently,  did  Mr.  Reeves  circulate  it  in-» 
nocently?  The  material  di£ference  lay  in  that  circumstance 
altogether. 

Arguments  had  been  used  to  shew  that  the  House^  if  thejr 
adopted  the  motion,  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  jud^e  and 
jury.  Was  it  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  must  be  so  ? 
And  in  a  case  which  related  to  its  own  privileges,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  G>uld  any  of  the  courts  below  vindicate  their 
privileges,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  acting  both  as  judge 
and  jury  ?  If  he  were  asked,  whether  he  would  stop  there, 
his  reply  would  be,  that  he  had  no  objection.  He  had  no 
objection  also  to  sending  for  Mr.  Reeves  to  the  bar.  At  the 
bar  he  might  make  his  defence,  and  comment  upon  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  adduced  against  him,  in  order  either  to 
disprove  it  or  abate  its  force  and  application.  About  punish- 
ment he  was  little  solicitous,  and  he  should  even  have  cared 
little  about  burning  the  pamphlet,  if  Mr.  Reeves  had  not  been 
ftt  the  head  of  these  associations;  and  if  this  and  other  pam* 
piglets,  circulated  by  those  associations,  had  not  proceeded 
from  the  same  shop.  The  removal  from  a  place  of  trust  was 
certainly  a  severe  punishment ;  but  was  it  not  inflicted  in  cases 
where  particular  tests  were  not  taken?  Had  it  not  been  in- 
flicted in  similar  cases  to  the  present  In  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had  interfered  in  an  election,  did 
not  the  House  petition  the  Queen  to  remove  him  from  the 
office  of  almoner  to  her  majesty  ? 

Mr^ Sheridan's  motion  was  put  and  negatived;  after  which 
Mr.  Dundas's  motion  for  the  attorney-general  to  proceed  iigainst 
JSIr.  Reeves  was^  agreed  to. 
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King's  Message  respecting  a  Negociation  with  the 
PRESENT  Government  of  France. 

December  9. 

ON  the  8th  of  December,  Mr.  Pitt  presented  the  following 
message  from  his  majesty : 
'<  George  R. 

**  His  majesty  relying  on  the  assurances  which  he  has  received 
from  his  &ithful  Commons^  of  their  determination  to  support  his 
majesty  in  those  exertions  which  are  necessary  under  the  present 
circwnstancesy  recommends  it  to  this  House  to  consider  of  making 
provision  towuds  enabling  his  majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary 
expence  which  may  be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  to  take  such  measures  as  the  exigency  of  affiiirs  may  require. 
His  mi^t^,  on  this  occasion,  thinks  proper  to  acquaint  the  House, 
that  the  crisis  which  was  depending  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pres^it  session  has  led  to  such  an  order  of  things  in  France,  as  will 
induce  his  majesty  (conformably  to  the  sentiments  which  he  has 
already  declared)  to  meet  any  disposition  to  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speedi- 
est efiect,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  peace,  whenever  it 
can  be  effected  on  just  and  suitable  terms  for  himself  and  hi^  allies.^ 
It  is  his  majesty's  earnest  wish  that  the  spirit  and  determination 
manifested  by  parliament,  added  to  the  recent  and  important  suc- 
cesses of  the  Austrian  armies,  and  to  the  continued  and  growing 
embarrassments  of  the  enemy,  may  speedily  conduce  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  object  on  such  grounds  as  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
in  which  this  country  is  engaged,  and  the  situation  of  afiairs,  may 
entitle  his  majesty  to  expect.* 

On  the  following  day  the  said  message  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation, when  Mr.  Fitt  moved,  '^  That  an  humble  address  be  nre- 
•eated  to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the  thanks  ot  the 
House  for  his  most  mcious  message:  To  acknowledge,  wiUi  the 
ntOMist  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  lus  majesty's  condescension  and 
goodness,  in  haying  been  graciously  pleased  to  acquaint  us,  that 
Uie  crisis  which  was  depending  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
has  led  to  such  an  order  of  thmgs  in  France,  as  will  induce  his  ma- 
jesty, conformably  to  the  sentiments  which  he  has  already  declared, 
to  meet  any  disposition  for  a  negociation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect,  and 
U>  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  effected 
00  just  and  suitable  terms  for  himself  and  his  allies :  To  assure  his 
mqesly,  that,  until  that  desirable  period  shall  arrive,  it  is  our  firm 
determination  to  continue  to  afibra  his  majesty  that  vigorous  sup- 
port which  we  are  persuaded  is  essential  to  the  most  important 
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interests  of  his  kingdom ;  and  that  it  will  yield  us  the  highest  grati- 
fication, if  his  majesty's  powerful  preparations  and  exertions,  added 
to  the  recent  and  important  successes  of  the  Austrian  armies,  and 
to  the  continued  and  growing  embarrassments  of  the  enemy,  should 
have  the  happy  effect  of  speedily  conducing  to  the  restoration  of 
a  general  peace  on  such  grounds  as  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
this  country  is  engaged,  and  the  situation  of  aflhirs,  may  entitle  his 
majesty  to  expect." 

Mr.  Sheridan  avowed  himself  of  opinion,  that  the  intention  of 
the  minister  was  to  frustrate  the  motion  for  peace,  of  which  his 
honourable  friend  Mr.  Grey  had^  given  notice.    What  other  mo- 
tive, he  asked,  could  induce  the  minister  to  this  change  of  lan- 
guage respecting  the  French,  whom  he  had  so  lately  represented 
as  unable  to  continue  the  war,  and  on  the  brink  of  destruction  ? 
The  men  who  governed  diat  country  were  the  same  who  had  put 
the  king  to  death,  and  with  whom,  our  ministry  had  declared,  no 
settled  order  of  things  could  ever  take  place.     But,  whoever  were 
the  governors  of  France,  Mr.  Sheridan  insisted,  that  no  reason  of 
that  sort  ought  to  prevent  an  accommodation.    On  that  ground 
he  would  move  the  following  amendment :  *^  Your  majesty's  faith- 
ful Commons,  having  thus  manifested  their  determination  to  give 
your  majesty  the  most  vigorous  support  in  the  further  prosecutaon 
of  the  war,  in  case  just  and  reasonable  terms  of  peace  should  be 
refused  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  having  declared  the  cordial 
satisfaction  they  feel  at  your  majesty's  gracious  intention,  to  meet 
any  disposition  to  negociation,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  ^ive  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect,  cannot  at 
the  same  time  avoid  expressing  the  deep  regret  they  feel,  that  your 
majesty  should  ever  have  been  advised  to  consider  the  internal 
ordfer  of  things  in  France  to  have  been  such,  as  should  not  have 
induced  your  majesty  at  any  tune  to  meet  a  disposition  to  negocia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enemy :  —  And  your  faithful  Commons  feel 
themselves  at  this  conjuncture  the  more  forcibly  called  on   to 
declare  this  opinion,  because,  if  the  present  existing  order  of  things 
in  France  be  admitted  as  the  motive  and  inducement  to  negocia- 
tion, a  change  in  that  order  of  things  may  be  considered  as  a  ground 
for  discontinuing  a  negociation  begun,  or  even  for  abandoning  a 
treaty  concluded: — wherefore,  ^dur  majesty's  faithful  Commonfl, 
duly  reflecting  on  the  calamitous  waste  of  treasure  and  of  blood, 
to  which  it  is  now  manifest  the  acting  on  this  principle  has  so  un- 
fortunately and  so  largely  contributed,  and  greatly  apprehensive 
of  the  grievous  and  ruinous  consequences  to  which  the  perseverme 
to  act  on  such  principles  must  inevitably  tend,  do  humbly  and 
earnestly  implore  your  majesty,  that  it  may  be  altogether  aban- 
doned and  disclaimed ;  and  that  the  form  of  government,  or  internal 
order  of  things,  in  France,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  shall  become, 
may  be  no  bar  to  a  negociation  for  restoring  to  your  majesty's  sub- 
jects the  blessings  of  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  effiscted  on  just  and 
suitable  terms  for  your  majesty  and  your  allies:  — Aad  as  the 
principal  bar  to  a  negociation  for  peace  appears  to  have  been  jonr 
majesty's  having  been  hitherto  advised  to  consider  the  ord^  of 
things  in  FVance  as  precluding  your  majesty  from  meeting  a  dia- 
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paeition  to  negodation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  your  fiiithful 
Commmis  bow  numbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  give  distinct  direc- 
tions that  an  immediate  negociation  may  be  entered  on  the  above 
salutary  object.*' 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr«  Grey»  who  advanced  a 
variety  of  facts  and  reasonings  upon  them,  to  prove  the  propriety 
of  treating.  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  until  the  present  opportunity. 
none  had  ofiered  to  encourage  ideas  of  peace,  which,  however,  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  mere  exolence  of  a  republic  in  France, 
but  by  a  total  absence  of  any  species  of  ragular  government.  The 
dianffe  now  was  manifisst :  the  new  constitution  was  contrary  to 
thedoctrine  of  universal  eijuali^;  the  French  Imd  now  a  mixed 
form  of  government,  admitting  of  distinctions  in  society;  and  their 
i^islature  was  not  constructed  on  a  pure  democracy,  lliis  fully 
authorized  ministry  to  consider  them  in  quite  another  light  than 
formerly ;  but  did  not  furnish  any  pretence  for  depriving  minister^ 
of  their  right  to  act  in  the  name  of  die  executive  power,  without 
undue  interference,  which  must  certainly  be  the  case,  were  the 
amendment  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.'FoK  said)  that  however  he  might  difler  from  much  of 
what  had  fitUen  from  the  right  honourable  eentleman,  how- 
ever he  miffht  olgect  to  the  terms  of  the  address  which  had 
been  moved,  there  was  one  thing  which  must  give  him  plea- 
sure; he  must  congratulate  the  House  and  the  country  on 
the  complete  change  which  had  happily  taken  place  in  the 
langoaffe  and  in  the  system  of  government.  The  House 
would  oelieve  him  when  he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  and  when 
be  coDgratolated  them  upon  this  change  since  he  had  also  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  occasion,  as  this  change  of 
hmguage  and  of  system  pronounced  his  pardon,  and  was  a 
complete  absolution  of  all  his  past  sins.  Ministers  had  made 
a  total  retractation  of  all  the  charees  they  had  Inronght  against 
him  for  the  motions  he  had  made,  ana  for  the  doctrines  he 
had  held  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  present 
day;  tbey  bad  fully  acquitted  him,  and  had  positively  de-, 
chuped  that,  in  every  sentiment  he  had  uttered,  he  was  rieht, 
and  that  the  House  should  have  acted  upon  his  opinion; 
&r  all  along  he  had  maintained  the  doctrine  now  laid  down 
in  his  majest/s  message.  Three  years  ago^  namely,  on  the 
15th  of  December  1792,  he  had  made  a  motion  for  a  n^oci- 
ation  for  peace.  In  June  1793  he  had  done  the  same  thing^; 
be  had  also  moved  an  amendment  in  the  course  of  the  siime 
session,  tending  to  the  same  puxpose.  In  January  1 794  ke 
had  supported  the  motion  of  an  hononrable  friend;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  session  he  had  maintained  and 
sapported  in  armment  the  same  sentiment  as  that  now  con* 
vejei  in  his  mmsty's  message^  namely,  that  it  was  fit  and 
proper  to  negociate  with  the  existing  gov^emment  of  France 
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It  had  been  his  uniform  argument,  that,  at  evefy  moment 
from  the  first  commencement  of  hostilities  to  the  present,  it 
was  wise  and  politic  to  make  the  declaration  which  had  been 
now  submitted  to  the  House,  —  that  France  was  in  a  state 
to  negociate  with  this  country.     He  had,  therefore,  at  present,^ 
this  triumph,  that  ministers  retracted  by  this  message  all  the 
language  diey  bad  held  in  answer  to  his  motions,  and  all  the 
imputations  which  they  had  thrown  upon  him.     "  What !" 
they  said,   ^'  treat  with  men  whose  hands  are  yet  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  their  sovereign  !  What  1  treat  with  men 
who  would  come  here  with  principles  that  are  destructiVe  of 
all  government !"  Such  were  their  arguments,  and  yet  mark 
their  conduct :  they  now  declared  themselves  ready  to  treat 
with  the  new  directory  of  France,  four  members  of  which  had 
actually  participated  in  the  judgment   and  death  of  their 
sovereign,  and  were  directly  implicated  in   that  act.     He 
regretted  exceedingly  the  absence  of  some  gentlemen  from 
the  House  this  evening,  who  had  signalized  themselves  by 
reprobating  his  sentiments  and  conduct  in  the  severest  terms, 
because  from  them  also  he  might  have  received  the  same 
sentence  of  pardon  and  absolution,  aiad  because  they  mi^t 
now  have  been  ready  to  confess,  that  the  censures  in  which 
they  had  so  liberally  dealt  were  the  effect  of  sudden  irritation, 
or  gross  misapprehension.     Other  modes  of  attack  had  been 
practised;  not  the  least  remarkable  of  which  was,  that  he 
and  his  friends  lefi  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  ministers. 
When  by  their  motions  they  had  merely  called  upon  the 
House  to  consider  the  existing  government  of  France  as 
capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with 
their  allies,  a  complaint  was  made  on  behalf  of  ministerial 
discretion,  and  the  supporters  of  the  motions  were  accused 
of  a  wish  to  deliver  over  his  majesty's  advisers  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  governors  of  France.    They  did  no  such 
thing;  neither  his  two  amendments,  nor  the  motions  of  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Grey),   went  so  far  as  the  present 
messa^  from  the  crown.     His  amendments  did  no  more 
than  declare,  that  there  were  no  embarrassments  to  treating 
in  the  form  of  the  government  of  France;  nothing  that  made 
it  impossible  or  improper  for  this  country  to  treat.     The 
motion  of  his  honourable  friend  was  still  more  gentle.     It 
was,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  government  of  France 
that  tended  to  retard  a  negociation.     But  the  present  mes- 
sage declared  at  once  their  readiness  to  treat  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  the  House  were  now  called  upon  to  do 
what  had  then  been  declared  to  be  so  improper,  so  degrading, 
and  so  ignominious.    All  these  foul  epithets,  however,  were 
now  completely  retracted,  ai&d  justice  was  done  to  the  good 
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intentions,  and  to  the  sound  policy  of  the  gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  thought  to  involve 
them  in  a  difficulty,  by  insinuating  that  his  honourable  friend 
had  argued  against  the  address.  But  this  Mr.  Fox  positively 
denied,  for  he  had  not  opposed  the  address,  but  thinking  it 
inadequate  fully  to  express  the  sentiments  which  the  House 
ought  to  feel  on  the  occasion,  he  had  proposed  an  amendment 
more  definite  in  its  object,  and  more  comprehensive  in  its 
provisions.  He  could  not,  however,  but  protest  against  a 
mode  of  arguing,  by  which  a  person  was  not  allowed  to 
approve  of  an  address  if  he  ventured  to  express  his  disap- 
probation of  the  measures  by  which  the  situation  was  pro- 
duced in  which  the  address  was  moved.  If  it  should  be  said, 
that  it  was  an  opposition  to  the  address,  because  they  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  he  must  protest  against  such  reasoning, 
which  tended  to  deprive  him  of  the  freedom  of  speech.  If  he 
.must  agree  to  a  proposition  only  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
put,  he  was  deprived  of  deliberation,  and  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  be  a  free  reasoner.  But  this  would  not,  he 
supposed,  be  seriously  disputed  ;  and  it  would  not  be  ascribed 
to  him,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  peace  because  he  agreed 
to  an  amendment  to  a  message  which  was  extremely  equivocal. 
An  enemy  to  peace  1  The  whole  tenor  of  his  reasoning  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  was,  that  every  moment  was 
favourable  to  a  negociation  for  peace.  Had  he  any  objec- 
tions to  that  peace  being  concluded  by  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman? None;  for  he  should  think  it  an  addition  to  the 
blessings  of  peace,  if  the  country  could  along  with  it  procure 
the  advantage  of  bringing  his  majesty's  ministers  into  dis- 
grace; and  he  should  conceive  that  they  were  completely 
disgraced  by  the  retractation  of  every  assertion  they  had  made^ 
and  by  the  surrender  of  cverv  object  which  they  had  held 
out  as  the  pretext  of  war.  If  this  should  be  said  to  be  an 
invidious  mode  of  speaking,  he  had  no  objection  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge,  for  he  most  assuredly  did  think,  that 
next  to  the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  the  disgrace  of  mi- 
nisters, who  had  entered  upon  the  war  without  reason  and 
rejected  every  opportunfty  of  concluding  a  peace  upon  terms 
infinitely  more  favourable  for  the  country  than  any  that  they 
were  now  likely  to  obtain.  It  might,  however,  be  their  con- 
soling idea,  that  if  they  had  rejected  peace  upon  better  terms 
than  they  were  now  likely  to  obtain,  still  they  had  brought 
the  country  to  such  a  pitch  of  calamity,  and  so  clamorous 
were  the  people^  that  peace  upon  any  terms  would  be  received 
firom  them  as  a  boon  and  an  atonement  for  all  their  trans- 
gressions. Such  might  be  their  feeling.  But,  if  it  were 
possible  to  believe  lliat  the  members  of  that  House  could  so 
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far  surrender  their  pride,  their  independence^  and  their  spirit^ 
as  to  justify  such  a  sentiment,  he  could  only  say,  that  they 
surrendered  their  public  principles  to  personal  motives,  bat 
that  such  conduct  was  inconsistent  with  their  duty  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  incompatible ,  with  their  cha^ 
racter  as  m^i  of  honour.  No;  though  they  should  give 
peace  to  the  country,  he  would  not  agree  to  forget  their  de- 
merits. He  should  still  tliink  himself  bound  to  accuse  them 
as  the  authors  of  all  the  calamities  that  we  had  suffered,  and 
he  should  not  think  it  was  a  sufficient  atonement  for  thdr 
conduct,  that  they  had  prevailed  on  a  majority  of  that  House 
to  support  them  in  the  system. 

He  now  came  to  consider  the  question  of  the  amendment. 
And  first,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  address 
wanted  explanation ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  was  not  neciea* 
sary,  in  addition  to  the  declaration  which  it  contained,  to 
come  to  some  precise  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  House  as 
to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  negociadon,  whatever  mifht 
be  the  form  of  the  government  of  France.  The  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  they  should  be  left  open 
to  negotiate,  but  not  be  obliged  to  it.  Upon  this  he  would 
inquire,  whether  there  did  exist  at  this  moment  a  form  of 
government  in  France,  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  made  it  wise,  fit,  and  practicable  for  them  to  treat? 
This  was  the  question.  Was  it  not  the  intention  of  irende- 
men,  that  with  such  a  government  they  should  treat?  Last 
year,  when  his  honourable  friend  made  a  motion  for  paci- 
fication,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  objected  to  it  as 
being  a  practic^  declaration  for  treating,  and  he  moved  an 
amendment,  which  he  called  a  conditional  declaration,  that 
we  were  disposed  to  treat,  whenev^  there  was  a  form  of  go* 
v«mment  in  France  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  other  countries,  lliat 
time  was  come.  His  majesty's  message  expressly  declared 
that  they  were  now  come  to  such  a  form  of  government.  Nay, 
a  more  precise  term  was  used  than  in  the  amendment  of  last 
year,  for,  instead  of  other  countries,  the  message  expresdy 
stated  Great  Britain.  Then,  if  they  were  come  to  this  state, 
why  not  declare,  said  Mr.  Fox,  that  ysu  will  treat  with  them  ? 
Why  not  act  upon  your  own  declaration  ?  Why  not  be  steady- 
to  the  principle  which  you  have  pronounced,  and  dedare  that 
you  will  treat?  Since  that  declaration  was  made  in  the  month 
of  June  last,  there  was  not  a  statesman  in  Europe^  except  his 
majesty's  ministers,  who  did  not  beUeve  that  France  was  in  a 
state  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
with  other  countries.  Their  conduct  to  neubral  powers  had 
demonstrated  the  &ct.     Prussia  had  acted  upon  the  demon« 
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stiBtion^  and  had  concluded  a  peace  accordingly.  It  was 
erident  to  all  the  world,  then,  excq)t  to  the  king's  ministers ; 
and  if  they  had  been  sincere  in  the  declaration  that  they  made 
in  the  month  of  June  last,  it  would  have  been  manifest  to 
them  also^  and  they  would  have  acted  upon  it*  With  this 
glaring  fact  before  their  eyes,  would  the  House  again  leave  it 
in  their  power  to  juggle  with  words,  and  to  evade  their  own  . 
declarations?  Woulothey  not  now  think  it  necessary  in  pru- 
dence to  bind  them  down  to  a  q)ecific  act  upon  their  own 
wofds?  If  they  did  not,  what  possible  confidence  could  they 
have  in  the  present  declaration  more  than  in  the  past?  They 
might  say,  it  was  true  that  at  the  time  of  making  such  decla- 
ration there  appeared  to  be  a  disposition  in  France  to  treat; 
but  now.  circumstances  have  changed,  and  there  is  not  ihe 
same  disposition.  They  might  affect  to  see  circumstances  un- 
known or  totally  disregar&d  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
might  say  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  present  declarationi 
and  that  the  House  had  come  to  no  opinion  which  made  it 
necessaiy  for  them  to  treat;  such  had  been  the  result  of  their 
former  conduct.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  per* 
saaded  the  House  to  leave  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own 
discreticm,  and  they  had  neglected  the  time  which  other 
statesmen  and  other  cabinets  bad  wisely  sei^  and  happily 
improved.  If  the  House  desired,  therefore,  that  the  blessings 
of  peace  should  be  restored  to  the  country,  they  must  take 
care  that  the  present  address  should  be  precise  and  definitive. 
If  it  was  not  clear  and  intelligible,  it  was  fit  that  it  should  be 
amended,  and  the  experience  of  last  yearou^ht  to  convince 
them  that  no  loop-hole  should  be  left,  no  latitude  ^ven,  to 
that  disposition  to  equivocate  which  they  had  so  much  reason 
to  lament 

Speaking  of  France,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  said, 
that  the  present  was  a  fit  government  witli  which  to  treat; 
and  he  had  accused  his  honouraUe  firiend  (Mr.  Grey)  of  hav- 
ing made  a  slip  of  tlie  tongue,  when  he  said  that  by  a  singular 
state  of  tlungs  they  might  be  said  to  be-  attacking  the  French 
constitution  which  ministers  were  defending.  It  was  no  slip 
of  the  tongue;  nor  was  there  any  thing  wrong  in  the  reason- 
ing. His  honourable  friend  never  otherwise  had  defended 
the  former  constitutions  of  France  as  being  good  governments 
for  the  people  of  that  country,  but  good  in  relation  to  others. 
He  and  every  gentleman  around  him  had  contended,  not  that 
the  GOfistitntions  of  France  were  well  framed  for  the  haf^iness 
of  tlie  people  of  that  country,  but  that  th^,  were  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  good  neighbourhood,  and  of  preserving 
peace  aiul  amity  with  others*  Hey  never  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  government  of  Robespierre.    The  right  honourable 
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gentleman  would  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  impute  to  him 
an  approbation  of  that  detestable  monster.  He  had  always 
said,  that  every  one  of  the  successive  governments  of  France 
had  shewn  a  disposition  and  capacity  to  maintain  their 
treaties  with  foreign  nations.  He  was  of  the  same  opinion 
still;  and  if  any  one  man  should  rise  in  his  place»  and  assert 
that  he  saw  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France  was  more  capable  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors to  maintain  those  relations,  he  must  only  say  that  he 
should  very  much  doubt  either  his  sincerity  or  his  judgment. 
It  had  been  a  darling  expression  to  call  the  state  of  France 
for  three  years  past  a  state  of  anarchy.  It  would  have  been  a 
more  correct  description  to  have  called  it  a  state  of  tjnranny, 
intolerable  beyond  that  of  any,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  history  of  man.  To  say  that  he  rejoiced  in  the 
probability  of  its  termination  was,  he  hoped,  unnecessary. 
He  certainly  rejoiced  in  it  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  fall  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But,  was  that  tyranny 
capable  of  maintaining  terms  with  foreign  powers?  Moat 
certainly  it  was.  And  if  this  assertion  should  be  denied,  he 
called  upon  gentlemen  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  which 
they  had  departed  from  the  strict  performance  of  their  en- 
gagements; a  single  instance  in  which  any  one  of  the  adverse 
parties  that  tore  one  another  to  pieces,  and  in  their  despicable 
and  horrid  conflicts  tore  also  the  bosom  of  their  country,"  ever 
violated  the  engagements  they  had  made  out  of  France.  Did 
not  the  Brissotine  party  maintain  the  treaties  of  their  pred^ 
cessors?  Did  not  the  execrable  tyrant  Robespierre  himself 
observe  with  equal  fidelity  ihe  treaties  made  by  Brissot? 
Were  not  his  successors  uniformly  steady  in  their  adhereskce 
to  the  external  system  which  had  been  adopted  ?  It  had  been 
observed  with  truth,  that  no  one  period  in  the  French  revo- 
lution had  been  marked  by  a  more  sacred  regard  to  the  neu- 
trality of  foreign  powers,  than  the  reign  of  that  execrable 
tyrant  Robespierre;  and  it  would  not  be  denied,  but  that 
treaties  had  been  made  with  tyrants  as  execrable ;  and  con- 
sidering what  sort  of  treaties  ministers  had  made,  with  whonv 
they  had  made  them,  and  what  acts  of  base  an<]  abandoned 
tyranny  they  had  not  discountenanced,  it  was  not  worthy  the 
manly  character  of  the  British  nation  to  abet  them  in  their 
resistance  to  a  treaty  with  France. 

Having  thus  shewn,  in  his  mind,  the  futility  of  all  objections 
to  treat  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  treaty,  Mr.  Fox  came 
to  their  next  argument,  that  now  France  was  in  the  greatest 
possible  distress.  Granted.  Was  that  a  reason  for  treating 
now  ?  Was  it  because  this  very  stable  government  was  on  the 
point  of  annihilation,  that  it  was  capable  of  maintaining  the 
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rdaitimis  with  foreign  powers?  The  absurdity  was  too  gross 
fcr  amiment  But,  if  their  distress  was  a  reason  for  treating 
with  them,  had  they  not  experienced  this  distress  a  twelve* 
month  ago  ?  Let  the  House  remember  the  speeches  of  the 
light  honourable  gentleman  and  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Mom* 
ington)  on  the  state  of  their  assignats,  when  they  said  that 
their  depreciation  was  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent  Aye,  but 
they  had  not  then  come  to  sufficient  distress  to  be  solicitous 
of  peace,  and  now  it  seems  they  were  come  to  this  disposition. 
And  what  was  of  more  consequence^  it  seemed  that  they  had 
BOW  a  constitution  which  was  quite  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of 
negociation.  If  ministers  depended  upon  this  slender  thready 
our  security  was  slight  indeed.  He  was  not  about  to  praise  or 
to  censure  their  new  constitution ;  that  he  owned  could  be 
pnqierly  estimated  only  by  experience.  But  whether  it  wa$ 
goody  bad,  or  indifierent,  did  not  signify  a  &rthing  to  the 
present  argument.  Whether  it  was  calculated  to  give  happl- 
nes%to  the  people  of  France,^  was  none  of  their  concern; 
it  was  not  with  die  constitution  but  with  the  government  of 
France  that  they  had  to  do.  That  government  they  had  be* 
fere,  and  had,  he  would  venture  to  say,  in  as  perfect  a  shape 
as  diey  had  now.  Nay,  if  he  could  trust  to  an  assertion 
that  had  been  made  in  that  House  but  very  lately,  had  more 
peifecdy;  since  it  was  said,  that  some  of  their  generals  had 
violated  the  treaty  that  had  been  made  with  Prussia.  What 
waa  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  this  conduct?  That  this 
government,  the  only  one  under  which  the  slightest  violation 
of  treaty  had  been  blown  since  the  Revolution,  was  also  the 
only  one  with  which  it  was  proper  for  this  country  to  treat. 
[It  was  whispered  across  the  House  by  ministers,  that  this 
violation  happened  before  the  establishment  of  the  present 
government]  Before!  said  Mr.  Fox: — the  iact  was  ex- 
pressly stated  as  an  argument  by  the  other  side  of  the  Honse^' 
that  day  se'nnigfat;  that  it  was  totally  without  foundation  he 
bdieved ;  he  certainly  never  had  heard  it  except  in  that  House 
upon  that  occasion.  But  now  they  were  to  have  perfect  con<- 
fidenoe  in  these  identical  men,  because  France  had  now  two> 
houaes  of  legislature  instead  of  one !  Their  nature  was  to  be 
changed,  their  insincerity  to  be  obviated,  and  every  objection 
to  be  at  an  end,  because  France  had  now  two  houses  instead 
of  one !  There  was  something  so  extremely  whimsical,  and 
so  unworthy  of  statesmen,  in  this  mode  of  reasoning,  that  he 
would  not  stop  to  reply  to  it.  lie  did  not  mean  to  criticise 
the  present  French  constitution;  he  certainly  thought  it  bet- 
ter planned  than  any  of  the  preceding;  but  he  could  not  look 
to  it  with  greater  confidence  than  to  any  of  its  forerunners. 
H^  came' now  to  spesk  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  in  which. 
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he  would  not  cease  to  say,  tbat  ministers  were  the  aggressors* 
It  was  their  eternal  answer  to  this  charge,  that  France  had 
declared  the  war.  Their  incessant  recurrence  to  this  fed>Ie 
subterfuge  proceeded  from  a  conscious  qualm  that  the  accus- 
ation was  well  founded.  In  his  opinion,  even  in  a  case  of 
actual  insult,  it  was  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  attempt  to  pro-* 
cure  redress  by  negociation  before  they  recurred  to  the  argu- 
ment of  war.  Had  ministers  taken  this  course  ?  The  pretexts 
were,  that  the  French  had  threatened  to  deprive  our  allies, 
die  Dutch,  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  that 
tfaey  had  made  a  declaration,  threatening  all  the  world  with 
the  dangers  of  fraternity.  Grant  that  these  were  le^tinu|te 
{prounds  upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  this  country  to  demand 
satisfaction,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  ministers  to  negociate  for 
that  satisfaction  ?  The  French  had  a  minister  at  this  court. 
Why  did  they  not  ^Lpress  to  that  minister  the  terms  upon 
which  they  would  continue  their  amity?  In  every  corre- 
ppondenoe  of  the  sort,  it  was  incumbent  on  both  parties  to 
Mate  explicitly  what  mey  desired  to  be  done,  and  what  tb^ 
would  do  in  return*  Let  gentlemen  look  at  the  correspond 
csice  which  had  been  published,  and  they  would  see  that 
there  was  no  declaration  on  the  part  of  ministers  upon  wliat 
terms  they  were  disposed  to  continue  their  amity.  But  graat 
even  to  government  their  demand,  that  the  Frendi  were  the 
aggressors,  and  that  this  was  merely  a  defensive  war:  then  it 
wa^  the  nature  of  a  defensive  war  that  it  should  be  pursued 
on  the  motives  of  defence,  and  that  every  mcxnent  should  be 
seized  upon  when  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  the  security 
for  which  it  was  undertaken.  He  appealed  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  if  this  had  been  their  conduct.  He  demanded 
whether,  after  the  defeat  of  Dumourier,  when  Belgium  was 
recovered,  and  when  French  Flanders  was  over-run,  a  peace  ^ 
upon  the  terms  of  security,  and  upon  such  terms  as  we  had 
not  now  either  reason  or  ri^ht  to  expect,  might  not  have 
been  obtained  ?  If  the  war  had  been  really  defensive,  if  it 
had  been  undertaken  only  to  resist  encroachments^  terms 
ouglit  then  to  have  been  offered  upon  which  we  might  hava 
proaired  reparation,  security  and  indemnity.  Terms  were 
offered  by  the  French:  Maret  was  sent  here  commissioned  to 
ofier  terms.  But  they  were  rejected.  Upon  what  principle  ? 
Not  because  we  were  fighting  about  a  limit,  about  a  boun- 
dary ;  but-  for  that  security  which  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  destruction  of  their  government.  He  would  not  say  that 
at  was  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Inonarchy  should  be  re- 
instated, though,  by  the  by.  Lord  Hood,  in  bis  dedaration 
at  Toulon,  had  impressed  that  opinion  upon  every  part  of 
France;  but  bodi  then,  and  at  cTery  time  since,  it  had  been 
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the  avowed  object  of  ministers  in  the  war,  to  destroy  the 
jacobin  government  Was  the  jacolun  government  destroyed? 
Was  tm  eovemment  founded  on  the  rights  of  man  at  an 
end?  Had  the  declaration  of  the  19th  of  November  17929 
been  any  otherwise  abandoned  than  it  had  been  two  years 
ago?  Why  had  they  not  then  treated  before  ?  Because  they 
bad  oligected  to  treat  expressly  with  any  government  founded 
cm  the  rights  of  man.  He  would  not  say  that  the  right  ho* 
nouraUe  gentleman  had  gone  the  length  of  asserting  that  it 
would  be  a  bdlum  ad  intemecionem ;  he  had  said  there  mi^bt 
be  a  case  of  extremity,  but  he  made  use  of  a  quotation  which 
had  this  effect,  that  it  left  an  impre^ion  of  his  meaning  oir 
the  memory,  and  the  words  were  not  liable  to  misconstruction. 
His  quotation  was,  ' 

<^—  ^'  Potuit  quse  plurima  virtus 
Esse,  fuit.    Toto  certatum  est  corpora  regni." 

Sadi  was  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  declaration.  But 
now  we  were  come  to  a  government  when  we  might  surrender 
idi  our  former  assertions,  and  safely  treat  for  peace.  Had 
we  fiien  obtained  the  objects  of  the  war?  The  first  was  our 
obligation  to  defend  our  ally,  the  States-General.  He  had 
always  lamented  the  fate  of  that  unhappv  people*  They 
were  entangled  in  a  situation,  from  which,  whoever  were 
conquerors,  they  could  not  escape;  whoever  gained,  their 
rain  was  inevitable.  Had  we  saved  our  ally?  It  was  the 
boast  that  we  had  taken  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Good 
God !  was  this  safety  for  Holland  ?  We  had  abandoned  their 
possessions  in  Europe  to  France,  while  we  bad  marked  out 
their  dependencies  in  the  East  for  our  share  of  the  plunder. 
Oar  protection  was  like  that  of  our  allies  toward  Poland ;  we 
divided  it  fbr  its  safety;  and  it  was  an  argument  for  having 
abandoned  all  its  European  possessions  to  France^  that  we 
had  seized,  or  were  about  to  seize,  on  all  its  Asi^c  territo* 
ries  for  ourselves. 

He  could  not  help  again  dififressing  to  one  of  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upon  himself  AVhat,  it  had  been 
aaid,  would  you  be  so  dastardly  as  to  negociate  for  a  peace 
with  France,  and  leave  Holland  in  their  hands  ?  Now  even 
Irom  this  attack  he  was  delivered,  ministers  had  agreed  to 
become  the  dastards,  and  to  treat  with  France,  poaiessed  of 
Holland.  This  they  must  acknowledge,  or  agree  with  him 
th«t  there  was  nothing  dastardly  in  the  proposition  last  yeur. 
He  wished  to  God  it  were  as  probable  now  as  it  was  then, 
Hiat  it  mi^t  be  recovered  by  negociation.  He  still  trusted  it 
woi:dd  be  so.  But  there  were  other  reasons  that  now  induced 
tbem  to  n^ocbte  for  peace.     The  domestic  state  "pf  this 
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country  was  changed.  He  could  not  avoid  remarking  how 
the  arguments  varied.  If  they  were  speaking  upon  the  sedition 
bills,  and  he  were  to  assert  that  there  were  no  excesses  in  the 
country,  that  called  for  such  unconstitutional  restraints^  he 
should  instantly  hear  a  set  of  pamphlets  and  hand-bills  read^ 
to  prove  that  Great  Britain  was  almost  in  a  state  of  rebellion ; 
but  if  he  were  to  demand,  why  the  present  was  a  more  fit 
time  than  any  other  to  negociate  for  peace,  he  should  in- 
stantly be  ^answered,  because  we  were  happily  safe  at  home 
against  all  danger  of  jacobin  principles.  If  he  should  say, 
thjEit  by  the  increase  of  our  debt,  and  the  growing  load  of  nar 
tional  burdens,  there  was  mudx  discontent  in  the  countrjr, 
it  would  be  answered,  No  such  thing;  the  example  of  France 
has  checked  every  symptom  of  discontent  with  the  present 
order  of  things.  Then  why  pass  the  abominable  bills? 
Why?  it  would  on  the  other  side  be  answered,  because  there 
was  something  so  perverse  and  obstinate  in  the  seditious  mul* 
titude,  that  nothing  but  depriving  us  of  our  constitution 
could  make  us  safe.  In  this  way  did  they  reason.  Each 
measure  had  its  own  stile  of  argument ;  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  insult  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  impose 
chains  upon  the  person. 

We  had  failed,  then,  in  Holland ;  and  we  had  failed  at 
home.  What  had  we  done  for  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  What 
for  Prussia,  for  Spain,  for  Austria?  What  had  been  the 
fate  of  the  war  in  general?  His  honourable  friend  had 
spoken  generally  of  our  disasters,  with  the  exception  of  our 
naval  exploits.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  that 
peculiar  cast  of  candour  which  belonged  to  himself,  had  thrown 
out  an  insinuation  that  his  honourable  friend  had  forgotten  the 
achievements  of  his  illustrious  father.  What  fortunate  im- 
pression his  candid  sneer  had  made  upon  the  House,  be  would 
not  inquire.  His  honourable  friend  had  spoken  generally 
at  the  disasters  of  the  war,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  particular  instances  in  which,  under  the  con* 
duct  of  great  and  gallant  oflScers,  even  the  incapacity  of  mi- 
nisters had  not  deprived  the  British  arms  of  glory.  But 
what  great  advantages  had  we  obtained  in  the  West  Indies, 
except  the  glory  of  Sir  Charles  Grey's  achievements  ?  Would 
any  man  say  that  the  manner  of  the  loss  of  Guadaloupe  and 
St  Lucie  diid  not  make  us  lament  their  previous  conquest  ? 
Again,  therefore,  he  asserted,  that  the  war  had  been  dis- 
astrous, inasmuch  as  we  had  Sailed  in  every  object.  We  had 
lost  Holland,  which  was  one  object  of  the  war ;  and  we  had 
settled  and  rivetted  discontent  on  the  minds  of  the  peqple  of 
£QgIand^  not  merely  by  the  calamities  arising  from  the  war, 
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imt  from  the  measures  we  had  taken,  and  were  now  takings 
to  stifle  that  discontent. 

Peace;,  however^  was  now  said  to  be  near.  Perhaps  he 
thought  it  was  near,  but  he  did  not  think  so  on  account  of 
the  message  from  die  throne.  He  thought  so  because  mi« 
nisters  felt  the  sense  of  the  country  to  be  declared  against 
the  war;  because,  however  they  might  affect  to  misrepresent 
the  feeling  of  the  country  in  their  speeches,  thev  felt  in  their 
hearts,  that  there  was  not  one  man  in  the  kinffdom,^  the  race 
of  money-jobbers,  contractors,  and  interested  persons  .only 
excepted,  who  was  not  sick  of  the  war,  as  well  as  of  the  mi< 
seraUe  pretexts  for  carrying  it  on.  He  thought,  therefor^ 
that  to,  fix  ministers  to  the  point,  they  should  adopt  the 
amendment,  which  contained  a  much  more  clear  and  specific 
declaration  than  that  contained  in  the  address.  He  knew 
diat  it  was  a  vulvar  opinion,  and  surely  it  was  the  most  vulgar 
of  all  vulgar  opinions,  that  the  proposers  of  a  negociation, 
always  stood  the  worst  chance  in  that  negociation.  He 
wished  to  know  one  instance  in  which  this  haa  ever  been  the 
case.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  he  thought  the  advantage  was  evidently  on  the  side 
of  the  proposers.  For  in  both  countries  there  was  an  evident 
desire  for  peace  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  executive  government  of  either 
country  to  reject  any  proposals  which  might  be  made,  if  they 
were  not  altogether  unreasonable.  If,  therefore,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  we  were  to  make  proposals  to  France,  if  they  were  not 
grossly  dishonourable,  their  committee  of  directory  and 
council  of  ancients,  would  not  dare  to  refuse  them,  because^ 
by  refusing  them,  they  know  that  they  would  lose  the  con- 
mence  and  respect  of  the  people. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  open  his  motion  for  the  address,  with  any  exposition 
of  the  reasons  why  the  message  had  been  brought  down  at 
this  very  remarkable  conjuncture.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  was  made  on  the  29th  of.  October,  and  then  no  such 
intimation  was  given;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  said^  that  a  declaration  tantamount  to  the  present  was 
made  in  the  king's  speech,  and  that  the  people  from  that 
speech  would  have  been  justified  in  expecting  the  present 
message.  They  must  judge  of  the  impression  by  the  effects. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  had  produced  no  sensation  on 
the  funds.  What  had  the  message  produced  ?  A  rise  in  the 
fimds  that  day  of  5  or  6  per  cent.  He  came  therefore  now 
to  a  material  part  of  the  present  inquiry.  Why  had  not  the 
rig^t  honourable  gentleman  made  known  the  substance  of  this 
message  before,  or  at  least  why  not  stated  his  reasons  in  justir 
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fication  of  doing  it  at  this  most  suspicious  moment?   It  had 
been  the  good  practice  till  his  time,  of  closing  the  loan  only 
the  day  before  it  was  opened  to  parliament.     If  the  right  ho- 
nourable ffendeman  had  made  his  loan  in  that  way,  he  must 
acknowledge  that  with  the  words  of  this  message  in  his  pocket, 
he  ought  to  have  made  terms  materially  different*     If  he  had 
this  message  in  his  mind,  and  felt  himself  bound  not  to  make 
an  Gpen  loan,  in  what  predicament  did  he  stand?  Messrs.  Boyd 
and  Co.  very  handsomely  left  it  to  him  to  pr(^K)se  the  terms ; 
then,  with  the  knowledge  of  this  intention,  ought  he  not  to 
have  made  a  bargain  upon  the  ground  of  the  impression  which 
this  message  was  calculated  to  make?  Were  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  such,  that  he  was  bound  to  make  the  bai^gain  a 
week  before  he  opened  it?    Perhaps  the  suspicion  was  well 
founded,  that  his  secret  contract  with  the  gentlemen,  on  ac- 
count of  bills  coming  due  on  the  loth  of  December,  stipulated 
that  the  bargain  should  be  made  before  that  day.     But  he 
called  upon  every  gentleman  who  heard  him  to  8ay>  if  he 
could  believe  it  possible,  that  any  chanse  could  have  hap- 
pened so  material  as  to  justify  the  concealment  of  this  inttma- 
tion.until  after  he  had  made  his  bargain,  and  then  to  bring  it 
forth  to  swell  the  bonus  to  such  a  height;  or,  if  any  circum- 
stances had  arisen  to  justiiy  the  concealment  then,  and  the 
intimation  now,  to  say  why  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  state  them.     A  loss  had  been 
suffered  by  the  public  ot  not  less,  on  the  meanest  computation, 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  This  had  been  pat 
into  the  pockets  of  persons  who  talked  loudfy  of  their  independ- 
ence, and  of  the  disinterested  support  they  gave  to  ministers. 
It  was  not  his  practice  to  impute  any  thin^  personally  corrupt 
to  the  right  honourable'  gentleman,  and  he  did  not  impute 
to  him  any  thing  of  the  kind  now;  but  he  did  think  that,  in 
decency  and  in  duty,  in  regard  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
country,  he  was  called  upon  to  explain  this  extraordinary 
transaction.     It  was  a  direct  robbery  upon  the  public  of  5  or 
6  per  cent  upon  the  whole  loan,  if  with  die  knoirfedge  of  his 
intention  he  made  his  bargain  without  a  public  declaration  of 
the  change  that  had  taken  plaee ;  and  he  must  prove  that  he 
did  not  loiow  of  this  change  but  a  week  before  he  declared  it. 
The  change  however  was  now  announced.    He  trusted  the 
declaration  would  not  have  the  fate  of  former  declarations* 
He  should  rgoice  in  the  day  of  peace,  come  wheifi  it  would. 
"When  it  did  come,  he  should  certainly  be  thankful ;  but  he 
should  by  no  means  consider'  the  restoration  of  peace  as  su* 
perseding  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  into  the  origin,  principle^ 
and  conduct  c^  the  war.     For  if  this  were  neglected,  it  might 
establish  a  precedent  upon  which  any  minister  might  under* 
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take  II  war  without  principle,  conduct  it  with  incapacity,  and 
be  acquitted  of  all  his  misdeeds  immediately  upon  the  patching 
up  a  peaces  He  trusted  that,  with  the  return  of  peace^  we 
should  also  have  a  return  of  the  constitution.  He  should  truly 
r^oice  i^  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  were  also  to  have 
die  next  desirable  blessing,  that  of  freedom,  of  which  we 
were  about  to  be  deprived.  With  regard  to  sjMne  persons  in 
the  cabinet,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  in  the  habits  of 
agreement  and  friendship,  he  knew  not  what  effects  peace  was 
to  produce  upon  them.  They  had  differed  upon  the  prin-* 
oiples  of  the  present  war.  If  peace  should  put  an  end  to 
tbe  differences  between  them,  and  restore  them  to  their 
fcnner  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  he  should  undoubtedly 
see  the  day  with  peculiar  sensibility.  He  owned,  however, 
that  he  had  very  little  expectation  of  such  an  event.  Hq 
was  not  so  sangume  as  to  look  for  ^ch  a  return.  However 
that  might  be,  ne  should  ill  discharge  his  duty  to  his  country, 
if  he  did  not  steadily  resolve  to  do  his  utmost  to  bring  mini- 
sters to  a  strict  account  for  all  the  calamities  that  this  war  had 
engendered.  He  sat  down,  begging  not  to  be  understood  as 
opposing  the  address,  or  disapproving  of  the  sentiments  it  con-* 
tained.  He  only  wished  that  it  had  ^one  as  far  as  the  amend- 
m^it  which  had  been  proposed  by  his  honourable  friend. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a,  division  ; 
after  which  the  original  address  was  agreed  to. 


Mil  Whitbread's  Bill  to  regulate   the  Wages  of 
Labourers  in  Husbandry. 

December  9. 

MB.  WHITBREAD  presented  to  the  House  a  bill  ''  to  eic 
|Mn  and  amend  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  ^th  of  .Elizabethi 
intituled, '  An  act  containing  divers  orders  for  artificers,  labourers^ 
servants  of  husbandry^,  and  apprentices,'  as  empowers  justices  of 
the  peace,  at,  or  within  six  weeks  after,  every  general  quarter 
iMtoBion&  held  at  Easter,  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labourers  m  bus* 
bandry."  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time.  On  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading,  Mr.  Whttbread  said,  that  he  had  brought  forward 
Mb  bill  ondef  the  idea  that  it  was  possible,  by  adopting  its  regula- 
tions, to  give  great  relief  to  a  very  numerous  and  useful  class  of  the 
commuttinr.  The  act  of  Elizabeth  empowered  justices  of  the 
peace  to  nx  the  inaxiinum  of  labour.  Inis  bill  went.only  to  enin 
power  them  to  fix  the  minimum.    However,  the  House  might 
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decide  with  respect  to  his  bill,  he  trusted  at  least  that  the  act  of 
Elizabeth  woula  be  repealed*  He  should  move  that  the  bill  be 
now  printed,  and  rcaa  a  second  time  on  an  early  day  after  tibe 
holidays. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  bill  was  undoubtedly  a  bill  of  great 
delicacy  and  iihportance,  and  with  respect  to  which,  he  ad« 
mitted  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  might  exist  a 
rational  difference  of  opinion.  The  act  of  Elizabeth,  as  his 
honourable  friend  had  truly  stated,  empowered  the  justices  to 
fix  the  highest  price  of  labour,  but  it  gave  them  no  power  to 
fix  the  lowest.  It  secured  the  master  from  a  risk  which  conid 
but  seldom  occur,  of  bein^  charged  exorbitantly  for  the 
quantity  of  service ;  but  it  aid  not  authorise  the  magistrate 
to  protect  the  poor  from  the  injustice  of  a  griping  and  ava- 
ricious em])loyer,  who  might  be  disposed  to  take  a<Ivantage  of 
their  necessities, ^and  undervalue  the  rate  of  their  service.  If 
the  price  of  labour  was  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
ordinary  times,  though  not  equal  to  the  accidental  high  price 
of  provisions  at  the  present  moment,  it  might  be  contended, 
that  there  was  less  necessity  for  any  new  l^slative  regulation. 
But,  taking  the  average  price  of  labour  lor  some  years  past, 
including  tliat  period  during  which  the  scarcity  had,  operated, 
no  man  could  deny  that  the  price  of  labour  was  greatly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  rate  of  provisions.  Hiat  the  general 
price  of  labour  should  be  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  the  community  was  indisputably  a  right  prin- 
ciple. They  all  knew  that  a  very  extensive  tax  was  exacted 
from  the  country,  under  the  denomination  of  poor  rates,  and 
that  such  a  tax  must  be  continued.  It  was  understood,  that 
to  this  fund  none  could  apply,  but  those  few  to  whom,  from 
particular  circumstances,  their  labour  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently productive  to  secure  an  adequate  support.  But  he 
feared  that  the  reverse  was  the  case ;  that  the  exception  was 
with  respect  to  the  few  who  derived  sufficient  means  of  subsist- 
ence from  their  labour,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  labour- 
ing part  of  the  community  were  under  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  this  fund  for  relief.  If  the  House,  as  was  proposed, 
were  to  form  an  association,  in  order  to  pledge  themselves  to 
use  only  a  particular  sort  of  bread,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the 
pressure  of  the  scarcity,  ought  they  not  at  the  same  time  to 
form  an  association,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  labour  to  a 
rate  proportionate  to  the  price  of  the  articles  of  subsistence  ? 
With  this  view,  he  called  upon  the  House  to  consider  the 
principle  of  the  bill  and  its  provisions.  He  would  call  upon 
them  also  to  attend  to  the  subject,  in  a  constitutional  view, 
though  he  could  not  hope,  firom  the  compiection  of  recent 
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transactions,  that  this  was  a  view  of  the  subject  which  would 
have  great  weight.  It  was  not  fitting  in  a  free  country  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  should  dq)end  on  the  charity  of 
the  rich.  In  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  all  those 
were  strictly  excluded  from  exercising  any  franchise,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  who  had  at  any  time  received  relief  from 
the  parish.  Was  it  becoming  in  a  country  like  this,  that  the 
^neral  mass  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  community,  except- 
ing those  who  derived  relief  from  the  bounty  and  generosity 
ofindividuals,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  their 
most  important  privilege  as  freemen  ?  He  admitted  many  of 
the  rich  to  be  humane  and  charitable;  but  he  could  not  al- 
low that  those  who  were  the  most  useful  and  industrious 
members  of  society  should  depend  upon  a  fund  so  precarious 
and  d^rading,  as  the  occasional  supplies  derived  from  their 
bounty.  If  Sie  price  of  provisions  had  for  two  years  been 
such  as  to  put  every  poor  man  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  the  aid  of  parochial  charity,  and  if  that  circumstance  con- 
stituted a  positive  disoualification  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  right,  what,  he  asked,  was  ihe  state  of  a 
country  which  first  compelled  every  poor  man  to  dependence, 
and  then  reduced  him  to  servitude?  If  they  wer6  to  go  into 
associations,  pledging  themselves  to  usie  a  particular  sort  of 
bread,  with  a  view  to  alleviate  the  scarcity,  it  was  surely  of 
more  importance  that  they  should  associate  in  order  to  redlress 
the  more  material  grievance,  and  strike  at  the  fundamental 
source  of  the  evil.  With  this  view  he  should  be  glad,  as  he 
had  already  suggested,  to  see  an  association  in  order  to  put 
the  price  of  labour  upon  a  footing  adequate  to  the  rate  of 
provisions.  If  the  regulations  of  the  present  bill  should  not 
be  adopted,  he  should  be  happy  that  any  other  legislative 
enactments  should  be  brought  forward,  in  order  to  afford 
relief  and  protection  to  the  poor. 


Mr.  Whitbread  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  bill.  He  was 
supported  bv  Mr.  Honcywood,  Mr.  Lechmere,  and  Mr.  Fbx ;  and 
opposed  by  Mn  Burden,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Yansittart,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  few  words 
to  explain  the  reason  of  the  vote  he  should  give^  if  there 
should  be  a  division  upon  the  subject.  No  man  was  more 
against  the  idea  of  compulsion  as  to  the  price  of  labour  than 
he  was  himsel£  His  opinion  he  had  often  expressed  to  be  on 
the  other  side*    The  question  now  was,  not  on  the  general 
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principle,  bat  on  tbat  particular  state  of  the  kor,  wludi  rendered 
dome  measure  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
labouring  poor,  while  the  law^  as  it  stood,  was  saddled  with  so 
many  restrictions.  He  approved  of  the  bill  proposed  by  his 
hdhourable  friend,  as  calculated  to  correct  that  which  was  bad 
in  its  present  operation,  and  to  secure  at  least  to  the  labonrer 
the  means  of  partial  relief.  But  if  the  House  objected  to  the 
measure  as  improper,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
the  most  judicious  or  desirable  that  might  be  applied,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  hoped  that  .they  would 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  provide  some  remedy  adequate 
to  the  extent  of  the  grievance.  If,  therefore,  they  sliould  give 
a  negative  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  should  con- 
sider that  by  so  doing  they  pledged  themselves  to  take  the 
subject  into  their  early  and  most  serious  consideration.  And 
however  eligible  the  proposition  of  his  honourable  friend 
inight  be,  he  was  convinced  that  if  what  he  had  brought  for- 
ward should  induce  the  House  to  go  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  commensurate  to  the 
evil,  he  would  not  only  have  accomplished  his  own  benevo- 
kftt  intentions,  but  would  have  done  a  much  greater  service. 
id  the  country,  than  even  if  the  bill  which  he  had  now  brought 
forward  were  adopted. 

The  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived*. 


Mr.  Gbet'^  Motion  for  Peace  with  France. 
Febrttaiy  15. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Grey  moved,  <<  That  an  humble  address  be  pre^ 
sented  to  his  majesty,  stating,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  House, 
that  his  majesty  may  graciously  be  pleased  to  take  such  steps 
as  to  his  royal  wisdom  shall  appear  most  proper,  for  commu- 
Bicatiag  directly  to  die  executive  government  of  the  French  repub- 
lic his  majesty  s  readiness  to  meet  any  disposition  to  negociatioa 
on  the  part  o£  that  government,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it 
the  fullest  and  speediest  effect."  He  observed,  that  contrary  to 
general  expectation,  the  ministry,  in  lieu  of  a  negociation  for  peace, 
were  making  preparations  for  a  continuance  of  the  war.  But  with 
what  well-grounaed  hope  of  success  could  they  persist  in  this  un- 
fortunate system  ?  There  was  no  confidence  nor  unity  of  views  in 
the  remainmg  parts  of  the  coalition ;  and  yet  this  country  was  to 
bear  the  wejdit  of  this  pretended  alliance  in  favour  of  the  common 
nHeretrt  of  Bur^^e*    The  public  was  e^orted  to  rely  on  the  dii- 
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cretion  of  miiusterd :  but  were  they  woitby  of  an^  tnist,  after  he* 
ing  deceived  in  their  allies  in  the  most  material  points,  and  still  ex« 
wessing  a  forwardness  to  depend  on  promises  so  repeatedly  broken? 
The  French,  it  was  now  acknowledged,  were  in  a  situation  to  ht 
treated  with;  we  ou^ht,  therefore,  no  longer  to  stand  aloof. — Mr. 
Pitt  opposed  the  motion.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  confidence 
in  ministers,  and  observed  that,  if  the  House  thought  this  confix 
dends  could  not  be  safely  vested  in  them,  the  proper  mode  was  t6 
address  his  majesty  for  their  removal.  He  asserted  that  the  French 
had  almost  exhausted  their  means  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  and 
said  that,  since  his  majesty's  message  had  been  delivered,  ministry 
hid  taken  every  measore,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, to  accomplish  the  object  of  it.  The  point  to  be  considered 
was  the  probability  of  obtaining  just  and  honourable  terms ;  but 
such  terms  must  be  very  different  from  those  which  the  public 
declarations  of  the  French  had  for  a  long  time  past  indicateo. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said: —  Notwithstanding,  Sir,  the  mode 
of  arguing  which  tlie  right  honoarable  gentleman  has  adopted 
this  day,  in  introducing  matter  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the 

Juestion  at  issue,  I  intend  to  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to 
le  subject  of  my  honourable  friend's  proposition.  The  House 
will  pardon  m^  however,  if  I  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations upon  the  manner  in  which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman commenced  his  speech.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dis- 
courage any  inclination  that  may  be  shewn  to  negociation,  or 
in  any  degree  to  retard  the  advance  to  peace ;  for  whether  the 
season  for  negociation  be  advantageous,  when  compared  with 
those  which  have  occurred  at  periods  which  are  past,  it  is  cer- 
tainly advantageous,  when  compared  with  any  that  may  b6 
expected  in  future,  however  numerous  our  victories,  or  how- 
ever unprecedented  our  success.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
saying  a  word  or  two  upon  the  past,  not  with  a  view  to  ex*- 
aerate  the  difficulties  of  the  present,  but  merely  in  my  own 
TiDdication,  for  having  proposed  pacific  measures,  when  thejr 
were  refused  to  be  adopted.  Will  it  be  said,  that  when  the 
Low  Countries  arc  in  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  when  Holland 
is  become  a  province  of  France,  and  when  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  St*  Lucie  and  St.  Domingo,  that  we  are  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which  more  honourable  terms  of  peace  may  be 
expected,  than  when  they 'were  driven  out  of  the  Dotcfc 
provinces;  when  they  were  routed  in  every  battle  in  Flan- 
ders; when  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  within  the  limitii 
of  their  own  territory ;  when  Valenciennes  was  taken ;  when  h 
considerable  impression  was  made  upon  them  by  the  emperor 
in  the  north,  and  by  Spain  upon  the  south ;  in  short,  when 
Aey  did  not  hold  an  inch  of  ground  without  the  boundariei 
#f01dfrance?    Then  we  were  toldj  that  it  would  be  ha-' 
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miliating  for  the  country  to  oiler  terms  of  j>eace^  and  that  we 
should  wait  till  the  misfortunes  of  our  fi^es  should  lay  them 
prostrate  at  our  feet. 

Wlien  I  proposed  a  pacification  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  17949  I  was  told,  that  the  late  campaign  had  exhibited  a 
series  of  triumphs  more  brilliant  than  any  which  the  annals  of 
the  country  could  boast*    Last  year  a  negociation  was  moved 
for,  before  Holland  was  totally  lost,  the  recovery  of  which  was 
assigned  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  war;  and    then  it  was 
said,  that  any  proposal  on  our  part  would  be  degrading  to  the 
honour  of  the  countty.     I  hope^  however,  that  he  who  thinks 
it  possible  to  propose  an  honourable  negociation  now,  will  no 
longer  accuse  us  of  having  entertained  a  wish  to  humiliate 
the  country,  by  advising  the  government  to  ofier  terms  of 
peace,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was  infinitely  more 
advantageously  situated.     My  argument  at  present,  does  not 
turn  upon  the  propriety  of  proposals  for    peace    coming 
from  one   country   more  than  from  another,    but  upon  the 
seasonableness  of  the  time.     I  perfectly  agree  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  the  present  is  the  most  proper 
season  whicn  may  well  occur,  and  in  the  faith  that  he  is  m- 
clined  to  improve  it,  I  have  the  less  disposition  to  press  the 
errors  of  the  past.     But  here  a  question  occurs  —  Who  shall 
make  the  first  step  towards  peace  ?     In  all  wars,  I  think,  this 
is  a  point  of  little  importance ;  and  in  this  war,  I  think  it 
of  less  importance  than  almost  in  any  other.     When  hos- 
tilities Commenced  between  the  countries,  the  French  held  it 
out  as  a  principle,  that  they  were  determined  to  propagate 
their  government  all  over  Europe.     How  long  they  perse-> 
vered  m  maintaining  this  absurd  principle,  it  is  of  little  con-^ 
sequence  now  to  decide.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  afforded  a 
real  or  ostensible  ground  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  principle 
has  been  formally  renounced  in  an  official  declaration,   ab- 
juring all  interference  in  the  internal  government  of  any  coun- 
tiy.     This  is  an  example  which  we  ought  to  follow;  and 
when  the  French  have  announced  themsdves  at  amity  with 
the  English  constitution,  the  English  government  ought  to 
abandon  every  idea  of  intermeddling  in  the  affitirs  of  France^ 
or  of  altering  any  form  of  government  which  they  may  think 
proper  to  adopt.     Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  even  if  terms 
of  peace  be  proposed  by  this  country,  they  may  be  rejected  by 
the  French,  and  that  this  rejection  may  render  it  necessary 
for  us  to  interfere  in  the  settlement  of  their  form  of  govern- 
ment.    But  if  we  do  not  formally  publish  the  declaration,  we 
may  at  least  announce  our  readiness  to  make  it.     And  even 
then  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  thev  have  done. 
There  was  a  word  in  the  mmistei^s  speech,  which)  not- 
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withstanding  all  its  pacific  complection,  I  was  sorry  to  hear, 
and  which  to  me  appeared  to  indicate,  that  it  is  his  opinion, 
that  the  present  government  of  France  has  not  arrived  at 
that  crisis  which  was  particularly  described  in  his  majesty's 
speech*  It  was  this,  that  the  French  government  were  per- 
haps disposed  to  grant  to  this  country,  as  a  compensation 
ibr  all  the  losses  whidi  it  has  sustained  £rom  the  war  —  the 
honour  of  its  fraternization*  But,  does  the  French  govern- 
ment persevere  in  that  system  now  ?  I  hope  and  trust  it  does 
not.  And  if  it  does  not,  why  rake  up  the  recollection  of  for*? 
mer  wrongs,  and  renew  the  causes  of  discord  which  no  longer 
exist?  The  subject,  however,  chiefly  depends  upon  a  question 
of  time.  On  the  8th  of  December,  a  message  was  sent  down 
from  his  nugesty,  stating,  that  the  afiairs  of  France  had  ar- 
rived at  such  a  crisis,  as  to  render  negociation  possible.  On 
the  29th  of  October,  in  his  majes^s  speech,  there  was  a  para- 
graph upon  the  sulgect,  the  meaning  of  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  by  no  means  clear.  We  were  told,  however,  that  it  was 
afterwaurds  explained,  and  that  the  subsequent  message  was 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  the  king^s 
speech.  If,  then,  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  message  were  hy- 
pothetically  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  who  was  certainly  to 
be  considered  as  a  principal  assistant  in  framing  the  speech^ 
we  are  to  trace  the  measures  of  government  back  to  the  29th 
of  October.  But  even  supposing  that  the  8th  of  December 
was  the  earliest  time  that  the  king's  cabinet  ministers  formed 
any  definitive  opinions  upoa  the  subject,  when  we  take  into 
consideration,  not  only  the  lapse  of  time,  but  the  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  attending  that  lapse  of  time^  it  is  natural 
to  ask,  did  it  require  two  months  (or  if  we  date  it  fix>m  the 
29th  October,  did  it  require  three  months,)  to  come  to  an  un« 
derstanding  with  our  allies;  or  rather,  was  it  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  something  might  have  been  done  in  that  time? 
The  expectation  was  the  more  reasonable,  when  we  consider 
what  those  two  montlis  were.  They  were  not  two  months  ii^ 
the  heat  of  a  campaign  —  they  were  not  only  in  a  season,  when 
God  and  nature  united  to  create  an  armistice,  but  when  an 
armistice  had  actually  taken  place  —  they  were  not  during 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  (though  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  consider  the  sitting  of  parliament  as  an  impediment  to 
negociation,)  but  during  a  parliamentary  recess,  prolonged* 
as  the  friends  of  the  minister  gave  out,  for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing him  unshackled  to  carry  on  the  negociation.  When  these 
drcumstances  are  considered  I  wish  to  know  why  no  steps 
have  been  taken  ? 

I  must  here  advert  to  a  passsge  in  the  riffht  honourable 

Ktleman's  speech,  in  wbicn  he  represented  it  as  having 
a  the  policy  of  France  to  divide  the  allies,  and  when  she 
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on  the  ete  of  sinking  beneath  their  combined  pressure,  to 
detach  some  of  them  from  the  confederacy.  Perhaps  I  am 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  war  as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  or  at  this  moment  I  may 
not  have  such  a  lively  recollection  of  the  details  of  its  history ; 
bat  I  certainly  do  not  remember  any  peculiar  difficulties  under 
which  the  enemy  had  the  misfortune  to  labour  at  the  particu- 
lar conjuncture  when  our  allies  seceded  from  t)ie  treaty.  I  do 
not  recoUectthat  France  was  in  circumstances  of  particular 
difficulty,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  renounced  the  cause 
of  the  allies.  I  do  not  recollect  that  France  was  in  a  situation 
of  unusual  hardship  when  she  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain. 
Nor  do  I  recollect  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  other 
German  princes  were  exulting  in  the  abundance  of  their  vic- 
tories when  they  commenced  a  negociation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  I  have  heard  that  Spain  sued  for  peace,  not  when 
(Spain  was  in  the  unimpaired  possession  of  her  territory,  but 
when  the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire  were  in  the  hands 
of  tfie  French.  Nor  from  any  information  which  I  have  re- 
caved  upon  the  subject,  can  I  pay  such  a  compliment  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  as  to  say,  that 
they  oflered  terms  of  peace  to  the  enony  when  they  were  in 
the  career  of  conquest,  and  the  zenith  of  their  dory.  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  see  (if  the  professions  of  the  right  honourable 
gentlemen  be  true)  what  renders  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
ceedinffs  of  the  government  of  this  country  a  subject  of  so 
much  delicacy  in  the  present  war.  If  he  admits  that  he  is 
engaged  in  a  clandestine  negociation,  of  the  benefit  of  which 
be  means  ^  deprive  our  allies,  and  ofwhich,  of  course,  he 
would  wish' to  keep  them  ignorant,  then  I  conceive  some  mo- 
tive ftir  his  conduct,  and  I  am  ready  on  such  a  supposition  to 
allow  his  argument,  if  not  honourable,  to  be  at  least  logi- 
cal. But  if,  as  he  declares,  he  is  really  acting  in  concert  with 
onr  aOies,  where  would  be  the  harm,  if  be  were  to  lay  all  the 
papers  which  have  passed  upon  the  subject  before  the  House? 
And  here  I  caAnot  refrain  from  making  one  observation  on 
the  difference  of  rituation,  in  which  we  have  stood  with  respect 
to  our  allies  in  the  course  of  this  contest.  I  cannot  help  re* 
membering  a  glaring  defect  which  was  pointed  oot  last  year, 
in  the  terms  of  the  loan  which  was  then  voted  to  the  emperor. 
It  was  then  objected,  that  we  did  not  bind  him  to  persevere 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  longer  than  he  thought  fit.  The 
answer  was,  if  we  bind  the  emperor  to  prof^ccute  the  war,  we 
must  onr^lves  come  under  the  same  restriction.  And  now 
we  are  told,  we  cannot  make  peace,  except  in  concert  with  our 
^es.  I  mention  this  merely  to  shew  the  difibrent  represen- 
tati<His  that  are  given  of  matters  according  to  the  pressure  of 
different  arguments. 
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The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  given  us  to  wderstunci 
lomething  in  his  qaeech.  It  is  material  to  know  what  b^ 
really  intends  to  convey,  to  understand  how  much,  and  the 

Erccise  value  of  what  he  has  advanced.     I  understand  him  to 
ave  said,  and  I  beg  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  mistaken,  that 
measures  have  been  already  taken  by  ministers,  with  a  view 
to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  circumstances  may  occur  &• 
vonrable,  either  to  making  or  receiving  overtures  of  peace 
with  France.   I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  quibble  upon  words, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  tlmt  he  can  mean  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  to  be  one  of  those  measures  which  he 
hopes  are  introductory  to  negociation.     If  it  be  understood, 
that  since  the  message  of  the  8di  of  December,  he  has  endea- 
voured, by  means  oi  communication  with  our  alli^  to  learn 
the  grounds  on  which  they  wish  to  negociate,  this  c^tUiin]^  is 
something ;  but  it  is  an  instance  of  tardiness  for  whi<:h  it  is 
difficult  to  account.    And  even  admitting  these  steps  to  have 
been  taken,  it  still  remains  a  question  of  seric^s  urgency, 
whether  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend  ^i^ht  to  be 
agreed  to  by  the  House  ?    That  the  manifestation  of  a  ^infyere 
£sire  to  n^ociate  would  in  this  country  produce  a^  efE^t 
bigUy  popmar,  is  afiict  not  to  be  disputed.    To  the  rest  f^ 
Europe  such  an  inclination  would  be  no  less  grateful;  and  I 
will  put  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Houses  if  they  really  think 
the  country  will  make  worse  terms  of  peace  with  France,  be* 
cause  the  French  government  know  our  desire  for  peace  to  be 
smcere  ?    Is  it  not  to  be  feared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
mutual  alienation  of  affection,  and  the  mutual  distrust  which 
have  subsisted  between  the  countries,  will  cr^te  a  more  se- 
rious difficulty  with  req)ect  to  the  success  of  an  v  negociation, 
dum  even  the  terms  that  may  be   proposed  r    In  former 
war%  we  have  found  that  theobstxuQtions  to  paci  fication  lupose 
more  fr<Hn  the  temper  of  the  adverse  countries,  tha^  the  spve* 
cific  terms  which  were  brought  upon  the  tapis.    In  the  war  of 
the  succession,  which,  without  exception,  was  the  most  glo- 
rious of  anv  that  this  country  was  ever  engaged  in,  is  there  a 
Whig  at  this  day  so  bigotted  as  not  to  believe  that  the  con- 
fierences  of  Crertruydenburg  might  have  led  to  peaces  had 
they  been  properly  conducted,  trnd  that  the  proloQgatMMi  of 
the  war  arose  from  unextinguisbable  jealousy,  and  w^^lding 
rivalship  ?     I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  ob  diffi- 
culty will  arise  in  negociation  about  terms.    I  wish  to  God 
that  the  situation  of  the  country  were  such. as  to  afford  any 
reasonable  ground  for  such  an  expectation.   .Bpfe  what  I 
GoataKl  for  is  this,  that  such  has  been  the  aaperi^:  displayed 
en  bocb  sides,  in  die  course  of  the  contest,  UM  the  temper 
<tf  tlie  governments. will  occasion  a.  difficidlj^  no  less  Sonair 
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dable,  than  any  that  may  occur  in  the  discussion  of  tenns  — 
a  difficulty  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  concluding  part  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  speech  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  remove.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  language  held  by 
the  directory  was  insolent  in  the  extreme.  But  because  inso- 
lent language  is  held  by  the  directory  of  France,  is  that  a 
reason  why  the  government  of  England  should  assume  the 
same  tone  of  insolence  ?  Were  we  to  adopt  conciliatory  lan- 
guage, the  eflfect  would  be  immediate  upon  the  temper  of  the 
French  government  in  softening  asperity,  and  silencing  abuse. 
And  if  such  would  be  the  effect  in  France^  what  might  not  be 
expected  here? 

It  was  stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  the 
motion  of  my  honourable  friend,  if  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
would  so  cramp,  fetter,  and  humiliate  government,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  negociate  with  honour.     This  is  an 
otgection  which  has  been  stated  so  oflen  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  that  it  has  entirely  lost  its  force*     When  on  a  former 
occasion  it  was  proposed  to  declare  the  government  of  France 
in  a  negociable  situation,  the  'proposition  wao  r^ected  with 
scorn,  and  now  this  very  declaration  has  been  made  by  minis- 
ters, and  we  have  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  it     As 
to  the  prerogative  of  die  crown  of  making  peace  when  and  how 
his  majesty  pleases,  no  man  doubts  of  it;  but  no  man,  on  the 
other  htmd,  will  doubt  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Commons  of 
England,  to  advise  his  majesty,  both  as  to  the  time  and  the 
terms  of  pacification.    The  present  is  not  a  matter  of  right, 
but  a  matter  of  discretion.     I  have  put  a  case  before  to  the 
House,  which  is  so  appropriate  to  the  present  circumstances^ 
of  the  country,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  it  again  —  the 
case  €)(  the  American  war.     In  the  course  of  that  war,  we 
heard  irom  a  noble  lord,  that  it  was  the  height  of  indiscretion 
in  parliament,  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  king  in 
making  peace.     Parliament  wisely  rejected.the  noble  lord's 
argument,  and  not  only  declared  that  America  was  in  a  ne- 
gociable situation,  and  that  the  states  should  be  acknowlec^^ed 
as  independent,  but  they  even  declared  that  no  offensive  war 
should  be  carried  on  against  America ;  and  this  very  decla- 
ration enabled  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  that  time  to  conclude  a  peace,  the  terms  of  whidi 
were  •  certainly  not  such  as  the  country,    in  my  opinion^ 
had  reason  to  expect  from  its  circumstances  at  the  time,  but 
whidi  redounded  much  to  his  credit,  when  compared  with 
the  misfortunes  to  which  it  had  formeriy  been  subjected. 

There  are  certain  bugbears  .which  have  always  been  held 
out  by  ministers  to  parliament,  and  which  have  been  disposed 
of  according  to  its  good  sense  at  the  time.    The  pretences  of 
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State  secrets,  and  parliamentary  confldence,  have  always  been 
held  forth  as  a  shield  for  the  measures  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown;  fortunatdy  for  the  people,  however,  their  consti- 
tuents have  not  been  always  inclmed  to  pay  that  attention  to- 
them,  which  to  superficial  observers  they  may  seem  to  claim. 
As  to  the  state  paper  to  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
referred,  and  which  he  said  was  puUished  at  Hamburgh,  and^ 
was  industriously  circulated  in  this  country,  I  have  not  seen 
it,  and  Aerefore  am  not  qualified  to  reason  upon  it.  But 
allowing  the  sentiments  of  the  directory  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  to  be  as  wild^  iancifiil,  and  extravagant  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  be,  that  is  no  reason  why  these  sentiments 
ought  to  deter  us  from  offering  terms  of  peace.  The  time  in 
which  we  live,  is  a  time  in  which  government  must  pay  some 
attention  to  die  opinion  of  the  people  whom  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  govern.  Were  a  disposition  (w  peace,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  discovered  to  the  people  of  Englalid, 
it  would  dmuae  general  hiqppinesa  over  the  kingdom ;  and  if 
it  was  made  known  to  France,  I  am  convinced  that  her  con- 
cessions would  be  as  ample  as  we  could  wish.  As  to  the  po- 
pular opinion  in  this  country,  it  has  for  some  time  been 
evidently  against  the  war ;  and  I  say  it  to  the  credit  of  minis- 
ters, that  tney  have  sacrificed  something  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  in  permitting  the  opinion  of  the  people  ro< 
specting  the  war,  to  have  some  weight  in  r^ulating  their 
conduct  If  the  demands  of  France  are  exoroitant,  let  us 
meet  them  with  reasonable  overtures  on  our  part,  and  mode- 
ration will  have  a  greater  efiect  than  the  most  strenuous  re- 
sistance^ in  rdbixing  their  exertions.  I  know  reason  has  too 
little  to  do  in  the  government  of  the  wprld,  and  that  justice 
and  moderation  must  often  yield  to  power  and  lawless  might. 
This  has  been  unhappily  exemplifi^  in  the  fiite  of  Poland. 
Still,  however,  it  is  no  light  matter  in  national  as  well  as  pri- 
vate Gcmcems  to  have  reason  on  our  side.  I  know  I  have 
been  sometimes  thought  absurd,  when  I  argued,  that  honour 
was  the  oidy  just  cause  of  war;  but  I  still  believe,  and  there 
has  been  nodiing  in  late  events  to  contradict  the  opinion, 
that  reason  and  justice  in  any  cause  are  the  most  powerful 
allies.  If  this  lie  the  case,  let  us  manifest  to  France^  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  world,  a  spirit  of  moderation ;  and  let  ua 
this  night  address  his  majesty  to  commence  a  negociation 
vith  the  republic  of  France.  I  say  the  republic  of  France ; 
for  there  is  more  in  names  than  one  would  sometimes  be  apt 
to  imagine.  Ministers  have  talked  of  **  the  French  rulers,'' 
of  *<  persons  exerdsing  the  government  of  France,"  8cc.  If 
they  are  serious  in  their  intentions  of  making  peace,  they 
must  hold  a  language  more  explicit*    They  have  sent  an  amp 
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basfiador  (Lord  Macartney)  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Do  they  imagine^  after  such  an  insult  to  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France^  that  a  negociation  can  be  entered  upon  with- 
out a  previous  and  direct  acknowledgement?    That  govern- 
ment has  been  recognised  in  various  acts,  both  by  us  and  our 
allies;  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  release  of  the  prin- 
cess royaU  &c*    There  is  no  injury,  therefore,  but  on  the 
contrary  much  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  more  full  and 
explicit  recognition.     At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  negotia* 
tion  and  conferences  at   Gurtruydenberg  were  injured  by 
Louis  XIV.  emfi^oying  an  ambassador  in  the  interest  of  the 
pretender :  why,  then,  the  Ck>unt  D' Artois  should  now  be  so 
much  countenanced  by  government  as  ambassador  ^toai  an 
unfortunate  prince^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.      Is  it  not 
highly  necessary,  then,  to  make  an  explicit  declaration,  that 
we  are  really  desirous  of  a  suitable  and  honourd^le  peaoew 
Let  us,  however,  come  to  the  point     Ministers  say,  all  this  is 
very  good,  if  you  let  as  do  it ;  but  if  the  House  of  Clommons 
suggest  it,  it  is  very  wrong.    Do  they  think,  however,  that 
there  is  a  cabinet  in  Europe^  or  even  that  thera  is  a  man 
who  reads  a  new^aper,  who  believes,  if  the  motion  of  my 
honourable  friend  were  to  be  carried  this  evening,  that  it  was 
forced  upon  administration?      Nay,    would  he  not  rather 
think  (if  in  decency  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so),  that  minis- 
ters had  made  the  House  of  Commons  adopt  the  motion  ? 
Allowing  the  right  honourable  gentleman  all  the  confidence 
which  he  can  desire,  as  much  even  as  his  right  honourable 
friend  beside  Jiim  (Mr.Dundas)  reposes  in  himi  nothing 
could  tend  more  to  evince  the  coniidence  of  the  House  in  ad- 
ministmtion,  than  the  motion  that  has  been  made  this  evening. 
Ev^n  if  it  be  the  etiquette  of  the  minister,  that  aUdeclwra- 
iions  c^  this  nature  shall  originate  in  the  crown,  (an  etiquette 
•which  I  do  not  understand,)  I  would  not  put  a  declaration  of 
the  ciown  in  comparison,  in  point  of  authenticity,  with  that 
which  the  present  motion,   if  carried,  would  convey.     Let 
him  recollect  that  every  moment  of  delay  is  a  moment  of 
danger,  and  therefore  let  him  not  procrastinate  in  making 
,tiie  declaratiot).     He  may,  perhaps,  have  intended  the  qioecli 
cf  thist  evening  to  s.erve  the  purpose  of  a  declaration :  but 
he  cannot  but  know  the  wide  and  immeasuraUe  difierenoe 
between  a  speech  which  may  or  may  not  go  abroad  in  an  ac- 
cnt^  manner,  and  a  resolution  inserted  in  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

I  shall  not  say  one  word  on  the  relative  situation  of  Great 
Britain.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  think 
def^>ondingly  of  the  situation  of  the  country.  But  if  any 
thing  could  make  me  despair,  it  would  be  that  ^cies  of  rea- 
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soiung,  which,  after  ielllog  me  of  the  increased  national  debt, 
t^  load  of  taxes,  and  the  consequent  misery  entailed  upon  the 
people,  desires  me  to  look  to  the  ruined  finances  of  France 
for  comfort,  which  are  quickly  hurrying  that  power  to  tiie 
precipice  of  destruction.    So  that,  in  proportion  as  the  enemy 
retreats  from  the  common  abyss  which  would  swallow  up 
both,  we  are  encouraged  to  be  under  no  apprehension  for 
our  own  safety.     I  will  allow,  that  the  French  may  be  in 
greater  distress  than  the  people  of  this  country  are  at  this 
time  ;  but  to  me  it  appeairs  to  be  very  poor  comfort  to  the 
affile^  to  hear,  that  their  enemies  wUl  fall  a  little  before 
tbem.     Even  supposing  France  to  come  and  bow  at  our  feet, 
supposing  that  Louis  aVIII.  were  to  be  proclaimed  rightful 
heir  of  the  crown,  and   supposing  that  she  were  tamely  to 
surrender  all  the  conquests  she  has  made,  it  would  be  no  re- 
compence  for  the  loss  that  we  have  already  sustained.     Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
the  territorial  rental  of  the  kingdom  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  millions  annually*     The  taxes,  if  they  tunv  out  as  pro- 
ductive as  they  have  been  estimated,  will  amount  to  twenty- 
one  millions,  which  with  the  poor  rates,  will  make  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  landed  rental.     Now,  though  I  am  not 
one  of  thos^  who  with  a  late  petitioner,  (Sir  Francis  Blake,) 
think  that  \md  pays  all  the  taxes,  I  think  the  weight  of  them 
lies  upon  the  land,  which  cannot  exist  very  easily  under  a 
burden  of  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.     I  am  told  that 
things  are  worse  in   France;  but,  will  any  man  be  bold 
enough  not  to  wish  for  peace,  because  the  finances  of  France 
may  be  in  a  state  still  more  deranged  than  ours  ?     Rather 
dian  continue  the  war  fi>r  another  campaign,  independent  of 
the  moral  reasons  against  its  prolongation,  I  would  not  un- 
questionably  give  up  our  honour,  our  dignity,  or  our  liberty, 
which,  dll  I  die,  1  trust  I  shall  never  fail  to  assert;  but  I 
would  give  up  all  questions  of  etiquette  and  accommodation, 
and  in  met  every  tmng  short  of  what  most  nearly  concerns  our 
diaraeter.     Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  wish  for  a  dis- 
honourable peace,  or  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
which  are  suitable  to  the  Interests,  and  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  country;  but  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think, 
that  even  now  this  country  may  have  fair  and  honourable 
terms  of  peace.     The  governors  of  France  dare  not  refuse  any 
reasonable  terms  which  we  may  ofier ;  if  they  do,  others  will 
then  be  appointed  in  their  place,  who  will  dare  to  accept  of 
them.     When  peace  shall  be  proposed,  however,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  proposed  on  the  dividing  system,  and 
that  this  country  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  such  trans- 
action as  the  in&mous  partition  of  Poland.    Dearly  as  I  love 
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peace^  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox,  and  anxiously  as  1  wish  fi>r  it, 
that  such  a  peace  may  never  prevail,  I  most  heartily  pray. 
I  hope,  when  peace  shall  arrive,  that  the  interests  of  huma- 
nity as  well  as  of  kings,  and  that  of  every  particular  slate 
will  be  consulted,  and  that  tranquillity  will  be  re-established 
on  the  broad  basis  of  justice,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
mankind,  who  are  now  &tigued  with  war,  slangfater,  and 
devastation. 

The  House  divided  oa  Mr.  Grey's  motion : 
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Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
Februofy  i8. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved,  <<That  leave  be  given  io 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  o£  the  slave  trade,  at  a  time 
'  ^o  be  limited  ;*  and  then  proposed  that  the  said  motion  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
motion  was  supported  with  much  eloquence  and  ardour  by  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Courtenay ;  and  opposed 
by  General  Tarleton,  who  moved  the  other  orders  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  Sir  William  Young,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas. 

Mr.  Fox  said :  — ^The  sentiment  of  opposition.  Sir,  to  this 
trade  is  one,  which  if  it  has  once  got  possession  of  the  breast 
of  an  honest  man,  it  is  impossible  that  any  mode  of  debating 
or  of  resisting  it  should  add  to  the  impression  which  must 
already  be  made  on  his  mind.  But  if  it  were  possible  that 
any  mode  of  resistance  to  the  question  of  abolition  could  have 
the  effect  of  inspiring  me  with  a  greater  degree  of  earnestness 
than  I  already  feel  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  that  which  has 
been  attempted  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  (Mr.  Dundas).  I  confess,  that  I  am  not  a  little  indignant 
at  the  mode  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject  He  honour 
of  the  House,  the  honour  of  the  legislature^  and  a  r^ard  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  make  me  (eA  warm  upon 
the  occasion.  As  for  the  general  subject,  it  has  been  already 
so  repeatedly  discussed,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me 
again  to  bring  it  before  the  view  of  the  House.  It  has  bean 
this  night  so  ably  handled  bv  the  rieht  honourable  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  whose  opmion  with  this  Hooae  is 
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likely  to  have  more  weight  than  mine,  that  I  will  not  venture 
to  take  from  the  impression  of  any  thing  he  has  said.  I  must^ 
however,  take  notice  of  one  assertion  of  the  honourable 
baronet,  (Sir  William  Young,)  that  there  were  many  matters 
cleared  up  with  respect  to  the  characters  of  the  planters. 
The  honourable  baronet  will  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  it  is 
not  to  those  who  live  among  slaves,  that  I  would  naturally  ]ook 
for  examples  of  humanity.  To  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves,  I  grant  there  may 
be  many  honourable  exceptions.  But  when  I  am  desired  to 
look  for  examples  of  the  most  exalted  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence^ to  those  men  who  framed  the  barbarous  laws  of 
Jamaica;  when  I  am  referred,  as  a  model  of  mildness  and 
mercy,  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  concerned  in  carrying  those 
laws  into  execution,  I  must  hesitate  a  little.  What,  Sir, 
must  be  my  feelings,  when  I  read  of  laws  by  which  men  are 
condemned  to  be  exposed  in  cages  to  the  burning  influence  of 
the  sun;  and  when  I  learn  that  such  laws  have  actually  been 
carried  into  efiect !  From  the  perusal  of  such  facts  I  must 
necessarily  recoil,  though,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  apt  to 
believe  that  the  planters  are  distinguished  by  any  particular 
inhumanity  in  the  exercise  of  a  power,  with  which,  1  contend^ 
no  man  ought  to  be  entrusted. 

I  must  remind  gentlemen,  that  at  present  the  question  is 
not  emancipation,  but  abolition.  How  far  the  argument  of 
my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Seijeant  Adair)  might  go  to  the 
point  of  emancipation  it  cannot  be  now  necessary  to  discuss. 
The  question  is,  Whether  we  will  suffer  a  horrible  injustice 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  our  laws  ?  The  question 
is  not  one  that  interferes  with  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
colonies;  it  is,  whether  we  shall  exert  a  right,  which  un- 
doubtedly we  possess,  to  determine  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  trade,  which  depends  on  ourselves?  The 
confusion  in  this  instance  has  arisen  from  the  idea,  that  if  the 
abolition  takes  place,  it  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  the 
emancipation.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will ;  but  this  point  I 
leave  for  the  decision  of  the  proper  lemslature^  with  whose 
province  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere,  fiut  we  are  told,  that 
we  ou^t  not  to  join  with  the  negroes  against  their  masters. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  to  us  be  matter  of  greater  satisfisiction,. 
if  we  could  in  this  business  obtain  the  concurrence  of  ail  the 
planters.  But  how  does  this  argument  agree  with  the  other 
statement  of  the  right  honourable- gentleman,  that  by  agreed 

Sg  to  the  abolition  we  shall  afford  an  argument  to  factor 
n^uesy  who  will  be  enabled  to  say^  *<  The  French  con* 
ventioQ  liberates  slaves,  the  British  parliament  takes  no  care 
^  them ;  it  abolishes,  indeed,  the  traffic  in  slaves,  but  leaver 
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to  their  fate  those,  who  are  already  in  bondage?'*  Indeed,  I 
do  not  see  how  this"  argument  can  possibly  apply,  except  I 
were  to  conceive,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
arguing  for  the  emancipation.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  more  than  one  argument  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  House,  **  Did  you  not,  four  years  ago,  pledge  your- 
selves at  this  time,  to  abolish  the  detestable  traffic  in  human 
flesh  ?"  The  honourable  baronet  says,  that  the  House  then 
acted  from  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  numerous  petitions, 
which  were  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
What,  then,  would  you  have  it  go  abroad,  that  the  House 
supposed  it  right  to  act  from  the  opinion  of  the  public,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  little  popularity,  and  promote  their  petty 
interests  at  elections,  and  the  moment  that  the  pressure  of 
that  opinion  is  withdrawn,  conceive  themselves  to  be  justified 
in  renouncing  the  pledge  which  they  had  solemnly  adopted  ? 
And,  what  is  the  period  at  which  you  choose  to  hold  up  the 
House  in  this  light?  —  after  tlie  passing  of  the  two  biU» 
which  have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  expressing  the 
public  opinion.  Is  it  at  such  a  period  you  think  proper  to 
hold  out  that  you  are  so  much  inclined  to  favour  the  cause  of 
slavery,  in  opposition  to  truth,  justice,  and  humanity,  that 
though  you  formerly  truckled  to  popular  opinion,  you  now 
come  forward  in  your  genuine  colours,  and,  in  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  and  deliberate  pledge,  announce  yourselves 
the  advocates  and  supporters  of  slavery  ?  If  any  thinff  can 
add  to  the  flagrancy  of  the  case,  it  is  the  conduct  which  has 
been  adopted  oy  the  House  of  Lords  since  this  question  came 
before  them.  I  suppose  that  it  is  not  regular,  in  this  place, 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  arraign  it.  But  there  is  one  ground  suggested 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  on  which  I  can,  con- 
sistently with  order,  advert  to  their  conduct.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  said,  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  as 
much  right  to  their  opinion,  as  this  House  has  to  theirs. 
Now  let  me  state  a  case.  If,  after  a  long  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation, on  a  point  deeply  affecting  the  honour  of  the 
national  character,  and  the  general  interests  of  humanity, 
their  lordships  had  communicated  to  us  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  involving  an  issue  of  the  most  pressing  urgency, 
and  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  had  called  upon 
us  for  our  decision ;  and  if  we,  after  four  years,  had  come  to 
no  resolution,  and  taken  no  notice  of  such  commutiication,  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  in  such  a  case  we  shotdd  have 
betrayed  our  trust,  and  have  had  no  right  to  sit  as  a  branch 
of  the  legislature.  What  chiefly  appears  exthiordfaiary  is, 
that  the  Lords  should  take  no  step  at  all  in  the  busineas;  that 
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ibey  should  flinch  from  the  proceeding,  and  abcmdon  it,  as  it 
were^  to  silent  contempt.  Undoubtedly,  every  branch  of  the 
legislature  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  others,  either  agree- 
ment or  dissent  to  any  measure,  which  it  may  choose  to  bring 
forward.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  if  this  House  takes  the 
business* to  the  House  of  Peers,  as  it  ought,  it  never  will 
experience  such  mortifying  neglect,  or  such  contemptuous 
silence.  Ute  right  honourable  gentleman  will  not  deny  that 
if  a  majority  of  this  House  cordially  concur  as  to  the  principle 
of  the  abolition,  and  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  with  the  smallest  delay,  tlie  House  of  Lords  will 
also  concur  in  the  propriety  of  taking  some  immediate  steps 
for  the  purpose.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons  never  are 
in  earnest  in  the  business,  it  is  in  vain  that  they  carry  their 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Lords.  That  House  will  see 
through  the  pretext,  they  will  second  the  ]X>licy,  and  will 
suppose,  that  by  such  neglect  and  delay,  which  amount,  in 
fact,  to  rejection,  they  better  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  question, 
than  by  giving  it  the  most  cordial  reception,  and  tne  most 
diligent  attention.  It  is  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  House, 
that  this  reproach  should  not  attach.  In  order  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  their  character,  and  the  consistency  of  their 
proceedings,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  shew,  by  adopting 
the  motion  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  if  the  reso«> 
lution  which  they  some  years  since  passed  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  be  rgected,  it  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  Commons, 
but  of  some  other  part  of  the  legislature. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  if  you  abolish  tlie  trade,  other 
powers  will  take  it  up.  This  is  an  argument  which  cannot  at 
all  affect  the  line  of  conduct  which  we  are  bound  to  pursue. 
The  question  is,  whether  you  have  not  the  power  of  com-* 
pletely  abolishing  it  in  your  own  colonies  ?  Unquestionably 
you  have,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged,  that  they 
will  still  continue  to  be  supplied  from  other  powers.  You 
may  certainly  as  easily  put  a  stop  to  any  contraband  trade  of 
this  sort,  as  to  the  trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on  of 
importing  provisions  from  America.  There  is  no  vigour  of 
means,  or  language  of  authority,  which  vou  ought  not  to 
employ  for  that  object.  This  country  ought  to  threaten  with 
independence  every  colony  which,  after  the  interdiction  of 
the  legislature,  should  still  persevere  to  carry  on  this  in&mous 
traffic  But  it  is  &rther  said,  that  even  if  the  trade  were 
abolished  by  us,  the  interests  of  humanity  would  not  be  be- 
nefited, and  that  it  would  be  carried  on  with  circnmstances 
of  8^  greater  cruehy  and  oppression.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple ought  we  justify  «very  crime.    It  wght  be  allied,  that 

»  4 
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permit,  (and  to  permit  is  in  some  cases  to  enjoin,)  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  trade,  which,  after  a  long  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation, they  have  pronounced  to  be  inconsistent  with 
humanity  and  justice. 

But  the  honourable  baronet  has  discovered  a  new  reason 
why  we  should   not  agree  to  the  abolition.     He  has  said, 
that  we  must  look  to  an  indemnity  for  the  expence  we  have 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war.     And  where 
are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  In  the  West  Indies.     So  that  we  shall 
want  fresh  cargoes  of  slaves,  in  order  to  cultivate  our  new 
territorial  acquisitions,  and  so  to  render  them  productive  as 
to  constitute  an  a^lequate  indemnity.     Consequently,  it  tuma 
out  at  last,  that  the  reward  of  those  crusaders  in  the  cause  of 
social  order,  justice,  religion,  and  humanity,  is  to  be  an  in- 
creased profit  on   the  s\&\e  trade!    I,   for  one,  never  can 
consent  that  the  country  should  purchase  an  indemnity  at 
such  a  price.     Whether  the  motion  shall  succeed  or  not,  I 
beg  leave  to  express  to  the  honourable  mover  my  thanks 
for  bringing  it  forward,  and  my  confidence  that  he  will 
never  suffer  the  question  to  rest  till  it  is  findly  decided.     If 
we  are  influenced  by  any  sense  of  duty  to  ourselves,  by  any 
honourable  principle  of  action,  we  shall  not  sufler  a  session 
to  pass  over  without  bringing  forward  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration.    It  is  a  subject  which  becomes  peculiarly  urgent* 
from  the  situation  of  the  West  Indies.     Whence  arises  our 
weakness  in  that  quarter?  Why  are  we  so  extremely  vul- 
nerable on  every  side  ?  From  the  existence  of  that  abominable 
slave  trade ;  which  is  as  miserably  impolitic  as  it  is  odiously 
unjust.     The  motion  is  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade  at  a  time  to  be  limited.     In  tlie  committee 
I  certainly  shall  vote  for  the  earliest  day  that  shall  be  pro- 
posed.    It  is  now  about  eight  or  nine  years  smce  the  subject 
was  first  brought  forward,  and  if  the  House  keep  their  word, 
they  cannot  avoid  taking  some  decisive  step.     It  was  matter 
of  joy  to  us,  when  we  learned,  that  the  slave  trade  was  to 
be  abolished  in  Denmark;  but  when  afterwards  we  under- 
stood that  the  period  of  the  abolition  was  not  to  take  place 
till  the  year  1800,  our  satis&ction  on  the  occasion  was  con- 
verted mto  contempt  and  ridicule.    At  present  I  see  no  pro- 
bability that  the  century  will  put  an  end  to  this  shame  of 
Great  Britain.     I  cannot  submit  to  sanction  this  infiunoua 
traffic  by  mere  regulations;  there  are  some  things  so  bad, 
that  even  to  r^ulate  them,  is  in  some  measure  to  participate 
in  their  criminality.     Let  us  send  the  bill  to  the  House  of 
Lords;  if  it  is  there  rejected,  let  us  send  it  up  session  after 
session.  Satisfied  with  ^e  grounds  on  which  we  have  brought 
the  measure  forward^  let  the  perseverance  of  our  exertions 
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correspond  with  the  justice  and  humanity  of  our  cause>  and 
let  us  at  least  prove  that  we  shall  not  be  wanting  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  our  character  and  the  consistency  of  our 
proceedings. 

The  House  divided  on  General  Tarieton's  motion^  *^  That  the 

other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read." 

Tillers.  Tdlers. 

v»  .  c  I  ^^°-  Tarletonl  -  ^r^^^  C  Mr.  Ryder         "I  ^^ 

Y=^^  I  Sir  W.  Youngl  ^' ^^^^  JMr.  Rob.  Smith  J  «• 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative,  after  which  Mr.  Wilberforce's 

motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 

trade,  at  a  time  to  be  limbed,  was  agreed  to. 


March  15. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
at  a  time  to  b^  limited,  the  bill  was  again  strongly  opposed  by  Sir 
William  Yoi.ag,  General  Smith,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Secretary  Dun- 
das,  and  General  Tarleton;  and  as  strongly  supported  by  Mr. 
Francis,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Montagu,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  In  reply  to  what 
fell  from  Mr.  Dundas, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said :  —  As  the  right  honourable  gentle^ 
man  seemed  in  some  part  of  his  speech  particidarly  to  allude 
to  me,  I  am  desirous  to  take  this  opportunity  shortly  to  give 
my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  debate,  which  at  aJl  events 
I  should  have  felt  to  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. 1  am  glad  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  haa 
found  himself  suflBciently  recovered  to  attend  on  this  occasion, 
and  more  especially  that  he  has  been  able  to  enter  into  so 
fiiit  a  discussion  of  the  question.  When,  Sir,  we  consider 
his  abilities,  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
subject,  and  the  great  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  it,  we 
may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  now  heard  the  whole  force 
of  the  argument  i^ainst  us.  When  I  say  against  us,  I  am 
aware  that  I  do  not  use  the  most  parliamentary  way  of 
speaking;  but  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  been  so  long  en* 
gaged  on  one  side  of  the  questidn,  that  I  have  now  formed 
a  strong  predetermined  opinion.  I  do  not  affirm  that  I  am 
not  to  be  shaken  by  'reasoning,  but  so  intimately  interwoven 
is  my  conviction,  that  I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded,  that  any 
reasoning  can  be  found  to  induce  me  to  alter  it.  There 
were  many  parts  of  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  which  must  be  considered  as  highly  favourable 
to  the  cause  ef  those  who  are  finends  to  the  abolition.    The 
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whole  of  his  argument  is  a  complete  answer  to  those  advocates 
on  the  other  side,  who  contend,  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  left  at  rest,  that  the  discussion  is  highly  improper,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  and  that  it 
ought  not  at  all  to  be  agitated.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  myself  agree  in  our  pre- 
mises, however  we  may  differ  with  respect  to  our  conclusion. 
He  admits  that  the  trade  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  hu- 
manity and  justice,  (and  I  should  suppose,  when  I  had  got 
that  I  had  not  much  to  ask,)  but  with  policy  and  prudence 
in  time  of  war.  It  appears,  then,  that  we  only  differ  as  to 
the  mode  of  abolition. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  Jtates  a  powerful  objec- 
tion to  our  mode,  if  it  be  well  founded ;  namely,  that  it  is 
impracticable.  Let  us  examine  it,  as  contrasted  with  that 
mode  of  abolition  which  he  has  himself  proposed,  and  see 
to  which  of  the  two  this  objection  of  impracticability  may 
most  justly  be  applied.  First,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman states  that  our  mode  cannot  be  carried  into  meet 
without  the  consent  of  the  planters,  which  we  cannot  expect 
to  have.  1  have  no  hesitation  to  state,  that  if  to  the  acoom- 
l^ishment  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  we  attach,  as 
a  necessary  condition,  the  consent  of  the  planters,  we  do  not 
see  the  question  in  a  fair  and  manly  light  What  ground 
of  hope  have  we^  even  from  their  professions,  that  they  will 
ever  be  induced  to  give  their  consent  to  such  a  measure? 
And  if  we  advert  to  what  has  be^i  their  conduct  in  every 
fiirmer  instance,  we  cannot  have  the  smallest  prospect  that 
such  an  event  is  ever  likely  to  take  place.  On  a  former 
occasion,  I  trust  I  may  make  the  allusion  without  any  ir» 
regularity,  [Mr.  Fox  here  alluded  to  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  by  Mr.  Dundas,  when  he  proposed  his  plan  of  gra- 
dual abolition,]  I  remember  great  pains  to  have  been  t^en 
to  hold  two  difierent  languages  to  die  different  parties  in  this 
question,  to  persuade  the  planters  that  if  they  did  not  accede 
to  terms  of  gradual  abolition,  an  immediate  abolition  would 
be  effected ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  trade^  that  if  they  did 
not  accept  of  their  object  upon  the  same  terms,  there  would 
be  no  abolition  at  all.  This  attempt  to  persuade  both 
parties  completely  failed.  It  did  not  succeed  with  me,  be- 
cause I  was  persuaded  that  the  abolition  might  be  effbcted 
in  a  difierent  manner;  and  I  have  not  understood  that  it 
has  gained  one  proselyte  among  the  West  Indians.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  whatever  laws  may  be 
passed,  the  traffic  in  slaves  will  not  be  extirpated,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  navy  of  fkigland  cannot  prevent  illicit  inter* 
course;    I  am  fully  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  positirat  and 
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of  the  ioefficacy  of  laws  to  suppress  any  commei?Ge  which 
holds  out  the  tempting  prospect  of  high  profit;  but  this 
refutes  the  reasoning  of  uiose  who  conckmned  the  severity 
of  penalties  imposed  by  the  present  bill ;  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  rigour  of  tlie  penalty  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  suppressing  the  otknce*  In  this  respect,  there* 
&re^  the  right  honourable  gentleman  made  the  fullest  defence 
of  those  penalties,  which  have  been  so  much  reprobated. 
On  the  penalties  themselves  he  did  not  dwell  much;  in  fact, 
he  did  not  seem  to  take  them  at  all  into  his  consideration. 
^When  he  asked,  <<  Will  it  not  be  practicable  to  smuggle, 
notwithstandhig  the  operation  of  the  law  ?'  ought  not  another 
question  to  have  suggested  itself,  <^  Is  it  not  also  possible, 
that  those  concerned  in  smuggling  may  be  detected?"  May 
it  not  be  expected,  that  the  law  will  at  least  have  some  efiect 
in  securing  the  object  in  view;  that  in  some  instances  the 
Tigilance  of  its  operation  will  arrest  the  criminal;  and  that 
in  others,  the  contenlplation  of  its  penalties  will  prevent  the 
ofl^ce?  But  another  objection  is,  that  these  laws  cannot  be 
executed  without  the  cooperation  of  the  West  Indians  thenv- 
selves.  Are  there  not  already  laws  in  force,  prohibiting  any 
intercourse  between  the  West  Indians  and  NoKh  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions?  Has  there  been 
fi>nnd  any  deficiency  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  those 
laws?  And  yet  provisions  may  be  purchased  more  easily  than 
slaves. 

Allusions  have  been  made  to  ap  repression  brou^t  for- 
ward by  me  on  a  former  evening,  and  repeated  this  night  by 
an  honourable  firiend  of  mine^  (Mr.  Francis.)  Erom  the 
constmction  put  upon  that  expression,  I  conceive  that  it  has 
been  misunderstocxl.  My  honourable  friend  did  not  say, 
'^  the  West  Indies  arc  of  little  consequence,  let  them  go;" 
he  merely  answered  a  speculation  that  the  conseqoionGe  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  be  the  loss  of  our  West 
India  possessions;  a  speculation  which,  by  the  .bve,  is  very 
uncertain.  To  the  assertion  on  the  one  side^  he  only  appoaea 
an  assertion  of  his  own,  that  even  if  the  speculation  ^  the 
loss  of  those  islands  should  be  true^  we  should  be  as  wdl 
without  them:  and  then  came  in  the  case  of  Anienca.  On 
that  sntigect,  I  confess  that  I  hold  a  di&re^t  opinion.  I 
consider  the  loss  of  America  as  a  grievous  xnisfqrtune  to  the 
British  empire.  I  always  should  be  inclined  to  poincide  with 
those  pmdent  men,  who  are  not  disposed  to"  risk  any  great 
atake  on  the  chance  of  speculation;  and  if  evc^n,  in  we  ccm*- 
test  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  I  had  been  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Dean  of  Glonoester,  that  the  independence 
•flf  America  was  derinit>le»  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  have 
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acted  on  that  opinion.  But  in  this  case,  if  the  West  India 
'  planters  should  present  the  alternative,  *'  cither-  we  will 
separate  from  Great  •Britain,  or  continue  the  slave  trade," 
I  should  have  no  hesitation.  I  would  say,  ^^  Separate,  go  to 
America,  or  if  you  think  proper,  go  to  France."  When  I 
threaten  them  thus,  I  mean  to  convey,  that  the  separation 
would  be  infinitely  more  inconvenient  to  them  tlian  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that  they  are  but  little  prepared  for  such  a  step. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  entered  into  a  detiiil  of 
the  amount  of  the  importations,  but  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  admit,  that  not  much  stress  was  to  be  laid  on  a  calculation 
of  that  sort.     He  entered  also  into  a  speculation  with  respect 
to  the  rivalship  of  America  in  point  of  manufactures.     The 
probability  of  what  this  country  may  sufier  from  such  a  rival- 
ship,  I  consider  to  be  very  remote.     The  extent  of  land  to 
be  cultivated  in  America,  compared  even  with  the  increasing 
rate  of  population,  must  retard  such  an  event  for  a  great 
number  of  years.     But  when  I  venture  to  put  the  case  of 
the  loss  of  the  West  Indies,  I  talk  so  from  a  certainty  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  separation,  and  from  a  firm 
conviction  that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  present  bill.     As 
to  the  point  of  right,  I  affirm  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
connection,  no  right  can  be  more  unquestionable  than  ibr 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  inteiiere  in  r^ulating  the 
cxtemid  commerce  of  her  colonies.     The  right  honourable 
gentleman  says,  that  if  you  cut  them  off  from  one  branch  of 
trade,  you  become  yourselves  bound  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  argum^it  is  not  founded,  for  you  have 
already  interdicted  them  from  many  branches  of  commerce, 
which  you  do  not  supply.     But  what  is  the  extent  of  his 
argument,  as  applied  to  the  present  case?  To  say  that  yoa 
are  bound  to  supply  the  West  India  planters  with  slaves  with 
your  own  hands  and  your  own  capital,  till  such  a  time  as 
those  gentlemen  are  convinced  that  no  fresh  supplies  are 
necessary,  is  to  suppose  that  you  have  formed  somediing  like 
the  worst  of  all  contracts.     It  is  to  suppose  that  you  have 
sold  yourselves  to  the  Devil  to  the  end  of  time,  and  are 
engaged  to  do  his  service,  without  the  possibility  of  redemp- 
tion.    When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  talks  of  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  slaves  newly  imported  from 
a  country,  where  neither  from  religion,  morality,  nor  philo- 
sophy, tn^  have  acquired  any  laudable  sentiment  or  good 
disposition,   where  neither  precept  nor  example  has  con- 
curred to  form  them  to  amiable  manners  and  habits  of  virtue, 
what  is  the  obvious  inference?  If  there  is  one  coimtry  in  the 
world  so  peculiarly  unfortunate,  so  totally  depraved,  is  not 
this  wretched  picture  of  our  nature  owing  to  the  existence 
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of  that  abominable  troflic)  whidi  thus  tends  to  eradicate 
firom  the  character  any  thing  good,  amiable,  or  even  human  ? 
Can  there  exist  any  obligation  to  be  the  conductors  of  such 
a  trade?  We  cannot  nave  made  such  a  contract.  If  we 
have,  it  is  one  of  those  few  contracts,  which  ought  to  be 
violated. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  tfiking  notice  of  the 
particular  clauses  of  the  bill,  lamented  that  there  should  be 
one^  enacting,  that  those  slaves,  who  are  already  in  the  islands, 
should  be  taken  from  one  island  to  another,  and  thu)8  sepa- 
rated from  their  acquaintance,  and  the  connections  they  may 
have  formed..    If  such  are  his  feelings  with  respect  to  a  re- 
moval from  Barbadoes  to  Jamaica,  if  he  conceives  the  attach- 
ment which  binds  them  to  the  place  they  have  once  inhabited 
to  be  so  strong,  with  what  sentiments  must  he  contemplate 
that  separation  which  they,  in  the  first  instance^  experience 
from  their  native  soil -^ that  separation  which  breaks  asunder 
all  the  bands  of  nature,  which  tears  them  from  every  object 
of  sympathetic  fondness,  from  every  scene  of  early  endear- 
ment? With  respect  to  the  other  clause,  which  enacts,  that 
those  negroes  who  shall  be  attempted  to  be  broudit  over  for 
the  purpose  of  illegal  commerce,  shall  be  sold,  and  the  money 
a{q>Ued  to  particular  purposes,  I  certainly  shall  regret  its 
operation,  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  any  other  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  them  could  possibly  be  suggested.     It  is  urged 
against  us,  ^'  You  say,  that  they  are  unjustly  torn  froni  their 
friends  and  their  country :  why,  then,  do  you  not  take  the 
means  to  restore  Uiem?"    If  it  were  possible  to  secure  this 
ol^ect,  I  should  grudge  no  expence  with  which  it  might  be 
attended.     But  one  of  the  evils  of  this  robb^  is,  Uiat  it 
leaves  no  means  of  restitution.     Should  we  attempt  acain  to 
omvey  those  wretches  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  mi^t  only 
be  left  to  perish  by  famine,  or  might  be  exposed  to  a  repetiti<m 
erf*  the  same  sufferings  which  we  now  deprecate;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance in  itselC  I  can  only  consider  .as  a  fresh  stigma  which 
attaches  to  this  abominable  traffic,  a^id  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  its  foul  atrocity. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the  dtferent  plans,  so'&r  as  thqr 
are  connected  with  the  question  of  the  co-op^ation  of  the 
colonies;  if  the  plan  of  abolition  can  be  carried  into  effect 
with  the  consent  an4  co-operation  of  the  colonies,  my  plan  is 
fully  as  easy  and  practicable  as  that  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman :  but  if  it  must  be  enfcHrced  widiout  thar  con* 
sent,  his  plan  is  more  difficult  in  execution,  and  less  certiun 
in  its  operation  than  mine.  Evasion  becomes  easy,  in  pro- 
portion as  distinction  is  difficult  Would  it  be  harder  to  pit* 
nish  a  man  for  importing  negroes,  or  for  only  importii^  tbesi 
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above  a  certain  age?  In  the  one  case^  the  enactment  is  broad 
and  positive,  and  removes  at  once  all  difficulty  and  deception ; 
the  other,  the  distipction  is  matter  of  intdcacy  and  doubt,  and 
opens  a  wide  door  for  imposition  and  subterfuge.     But  is  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  prepared  to  say,  that  he  is  autho* 
rized  by  the  West-India  plfinters  to  state  their  co-operation 
to  the  plan  which  he  has  proposed  ?  Have  they  not  constantly 
opposed  the  utmost  obstacles  in  their  power  to  every  step 
which  has  been  taken  in  this  business  ?  Did  not  the  act  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  negroes  to  other  islands  meet  also 
the  (^position  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  enemies  to  the 
abolition  ?  Their  co-operation  we  cannot  hope,  and  we  never 
shall  have  it.     Doubts  have  been  attempted  to  be  raised  with 
whom  the  right  rested  to  decide  upon  this  question.     Un- 
questionably the  assembly  of  Jamaica  may  decide  upon  mat- 
ters of  internal  jurisdiction,  but  it  belongs  to.  the  parliament  of. 
Great  Britain  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  external  trade.     It 
is  not  fit  that  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  should  take  upon  itself 
the  province  of  the  British  legislature.     Yet  such  is  the  scope 
of  that  reasoning,  which  goes  to  affirm  that  this  trade  cannot 
be  abolished  without  the  consent  of  the  colonies.     With  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  supposed  engagement  sanctioniD|; 
the  trade,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  parliament  for  its  conti- 
nuance ;  whenever  paniament  at  any  time  thinks  proper  to 
encoura^  a  trade  in  point  of  policy,  it  by  no  means  binds 
itself  either  to  carry  it  on,  or  to  compensate  for  its  abolition* 
When  I  opposed  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  our  trade  with  Portu- 
gal, I  never  pushed  the  argument  so  far  as  to  contend,  that 
beoause,  by  a  former  treaty,  we  had  encouraged  the  trade  with 
Portugal,  we  were  still  indispensably  bound  to  affi>rd  it  the 
same  countenance,  and  nqt  to  divert  commerce  into  any  other 
channeL     But  what  have  we  done  this  session  and  the  last? 
We  have  in  this  country,  on  the  ground  of  the  scarci^  of 
provisions,  entirely  stopped  a  great  trade,  the  distillery  trade. 
No  proposition  can  be  more  evident,  than  whenever  any  mo- 
tive  of  policy  requires  a  trade  to  be  suppressed,  the  l^islature 
are  immediately  authorized  to  employ  measures  to  suppress  it. 
But  the  suppression  of  this  trade  is  called  for,  not  only  by 
motives  of  policy,  but  of  humanity ;  and  by  what  is  &r  supe- 
rior to  any  considerations  either  of  policy  or  humanity — the 
principles  ofjustice. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  admits,  that  without  some 
r^^tions  the  trade  not  only  cannot  be  carried  on,  con- 
Mstently  with  policy  and  prudence,  but  consistently  widi  hur 
manity  and  justice.  When  he  admits  this  right  of  regulation, 
all  question  with  respect  to  the  right  of  intmerence  is  at  aa 
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end*  If  we  have  a  right  to  stop  the  importation  of  all  slaves 
above  twenty,  why  not  stop  the  importation  of  all  ?  If  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  brought  forward  what  he  stated, 
respecting  a  commission,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situ* 
ation  of  me  West  Indies  and  the  claims  of  the  planters,  as  a 
specific  proposition,  I  should  certainly,  in  that  form,  have 
given  it  all  due  attention.  At  most,  it  can  only  weigh  as  an 
argument  for  him,  to  bring  up  a  clause  for  that  purpose  to  be 
inserted  in  the  bill. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
took  notice  of  the  unfounded  calumnies  circulated  i^ainst  the 
planters,  who  had  been  represented  as  men  devoid  of  humani^. 
Undoubtedly  a  great  body  of  evidence  had  been  brought 
forward  to  prove,  that  many  acts  of' cruelty  and  tyranny  had 
at  different  times  been  perpetrated,  under  the  sanction  of  this 
odious  traffic  This,  indeed,  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
planters,  who  partake  of  the  characters  of  any  mixed  body  of 
men,  should  be  branded  with  one  general  stiffma.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  wherever  there  is  slavery)  there  will 
be  abuse.  If,  with  respect  to  the  West  Indies,  we  judge  of 
the  national  character  from  that  which  has  always  beea  con- 
sidered as  its  best  criterion,  the  national  laws,  we  sh^U  form  • 
no  very  favourable  conclusion.  What  can  be  more  detestable 
than  the  laws  of  Barbadoes,  which  have  been  referred  to  on 
a  former  occasion  ?  And  if  anv  thing  can  exceed  the  letter  of 
the  law  of  Barbadoes,  it  is  the  practice  of  Jamaica,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  a  man  who  is  justly  entitled 
to  every  praise.  I  do  not  impute  that  spirit  of  crudty  to  in- 
dividuals; it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  slavery,  This 
trader  it  is  sail},  has  existed  a  hundred  years.  Slavery,  it  is 
to  be  lamented,  is  much  older.  We  have  had  writers  on 
slavery  among  the  ancients,  and  there  we  can  trace  the  same 
effects,  produced  by  this  detestable  practice,  as  we  have  oc- 
casion to  witness  in  modem  times.  The  authority  of  Aristotle 
has  been  quoted,  and  what  does  he  say  on  the  subject?  *^  The 
Barbarians  are  slaves  by  nature^  and  made  for  the  service  of 
the  Greeks."  Finding  the  practice  subsisting  among  his 
countrymen,  this  occurred  to  him  as  the  easiest  and  most  sa- 
tisfoctory  mode  of  accounting  for  its  origin ;  and  in  another 
place  he  says:  **  You  must  not  introduce  what  is  too  impro- 
bable, even  in  fiction ;  therefore  you  must  not  represent  a  slave 
as  a  good  man ;  for  the  character,  though  not  impossible,  is 
contrary  to  nature  and  to  general  experience."  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  true  than  that  all  the  virtues  of  man  are 
allied  to  liberty :  in  the  generous  soil  of  freedom  they  take 
deep  root,   and   acquire    fiill  vigour   and  maturity;   their 
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vices  foster  on  the  dunghill  of  slavery,  and  shoot  forth  with 
nauseous  luxuriance. 

But  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  even  if  we 
should  abandon  the  trade^  from  a  principle  of  justice^  we 
should  still  gain  nodiing  on  the  score  of  humanitj',  I  will 
not  agaui  repeat  the  argument  already  so  often  enforced,  that 
we  ought  to  abstain  from  crimes  without  any  ccmsideration  ci 
consequences.  But  I  will  ask,  if  we  abandon  the  trade  at  the 
present  moment  who  are  likely  to  take  it  up  ?  Will  the  Frendi, 
the  Dutch,  or  the  Americans  readily  anbark  in  such  an  tin- 
dertaking?  If,  from  a  principle  of  justice,  this  great  country 
takes  the  lead  in  renouncing  this  abominable  and  disgraceful 
traffic ;  if  America  bears  testimony  to  die  same  cause,  and 
France^  already  pledged  by  her  own  declarations,  perseveres 
in  the  course  she  has  adopted,  may  not  this  powerful  example 
be  supposed  to  be  the  most  effectual  step  to  bring  about  a 
complete  and  final  abolition  ?  I  ask  those  who  question  your 
right  to  legislate  for  Jamaica,  what  right  you  have  to  legislate 
for  Africa?  what  right  Englishmen  have  to  tear  the  unof&nd- 
ing  inhabitants  from  their  native  soil,  and  to  devote  them  a? 
the  victims  of  their  favarice  and  cruelty  ?  what  sort  of  larw 
that  is  which  sanctions  the  commission  of  injustice?  what  sort 
of  morality  that  is  which  teaches  us  to  commit  crimes,  because 
they  are  countenanced  by  the  example  of  others  ? 

An  honourable  friend  of  mine  (General  Smith),  supposing 

'  that  a  general  burst  of  exclamation  which  proceeded  from 

those  who  were  adverse  to  the  trade  was  meant  to  intemipt 

him,  said  "  it  was  very  well  for  gentlemen  to  decide  on  the 

?uestion,  without  thinking  of  the  claims  of  those  in  the  West 
ndies,  and  then  retire  to  their  hixurj^  or  repose."  I  rather 
suppose  that  exclamation  proceeded  from  those  who  were 
thinking  of  the  claims  of  persons  in  the  West  Indies,  tbongh 
not  of  the  description  intended  by  the  honourable  general— 
from  those  who  were  thinking  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  ne- 
groes. Good  God  !  are  we  placed  in  those  circumstances  of 
comfort  and  ease  which  he  has  described,  and  can  we  hesitate 
a  moment  to  decide  whether  we  shall  leave  the  African  in 
possession  of  the  common  blessings  of  nature;  of  the  en- 
joyment of  his  freedom,  and  the  privilege  of  his  industry,  or 
whether  we  shall  barbarously  tear  him  from  bis  home,  and 
doom  him  to  be  the  drudge  df  avarice,  and  the  victim  of 
tyranny ! 

But,  if  I  have  already  shewn  <he  plan  of  the  right  honour^ 
able  gentleman  to  be  most  exceptionable  in  point  of  practica- 
bility, how  does  it  stafkl  in  point  of  humanity  and  judtiee? 
What  must  we  thiidc  if  Oreat  Britain,  gmng  up  the  general 
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point  of  her  right  to  carry  on  the  trade,  and  openly  avowing 
its  injustice,  should  still  continue  to  exercise  that  trade  with 
respect  to  the  weak  and  the  helpless?  Is  it  of  consequence 
for  a  nation  to  be  moral  ?  What  impression,  then,  must  it 
give  to  other  states,  that  Great  Britain  declaim  that  she  feels 
the  inhumanity,  that  she  acknowledges  the  injustice  of  the 
slave  trade,  that  she  henceforth  renounces  all  privilege  to 
traffic  in  those  who  have  arrived  at  manhood,  and  attained 
jtheir  full  strength,  but  reserves  to  herself  the  power  to  prey 
on  helpless  infancy  and  unofiending  innocence,  without  con- 
sidering the  feelings  of  those  who  are  thus  bereaved  of  their 
children,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  victims  thus  dragged 
from  the  bosom  of  parental  fondness,  to  drink  the  bitter 
draught  of  slavery  ?  Can  a  government  continue  respectei 
or  respectable,  which  places  humanity  and  justice  in  o^e 
hand,  and  policy  and  ^n  in  the  other  ?  And  yet,  this  mu/st 
be  the  case  if  you  do  not  abolish  the  slave  trade,  mid 
still  more  so  if  you  adopt  the  plan  of  abolition  proposed 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  My  honourable  friend 
(General  Smith)  says,  that  an  act  of  parliament  will  never 
pass  to  abolish  this  trade.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  firmly  and  decidedly  expressed, 
will  have  great  weight  in  influencing  the  ultimate  decision ; 
and  you  ought  to  lose' no  time  in  givmg  it  the  utmost  possible 
effect.  I  am  astonished  that  our  proposition  sliould  be  termedl 
abrupt  and  hasty;  it  is  now  eight  years  since  the  business  was 
first  brought  forward;  the  abolition,  by  a  vote  of  this  House, 
was  fixed  for  1796,  and  we  now  come  to  ask  it  in  1797  ! ,  Of 
all  other  charges,  Uiat  of  precipitancy  is  the  least  applicable  to 
the  supporters  of  this  bill.  If  the  other  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature shall  still  be  found  to  differ  from  us  in  opinion  on  this 
subject,  let  us  at  least  shew  by  our  conduct,  that  it  is  not  tlie 
fiult  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  continuance  of  a 
trii^c  was  sanctioned,  which  every  man  adnuts  to  be  contrary 
to  humanity,  policy,  and  justice. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate.  General  Tarleton  moved  to  leave 
out  the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  question  to  add  the 
.words  ^'  this  dpy  four  months.*'  The  question  being  put,  that  the 
word  *^  now"  stand  part  of  the  question,  the  House  divided : 

;reUers,  Tellers. 

v.—  I I-ord  Muncaster  1  ^^       vr^,^  f  General  Tarleton  7  ^^ 
^"'  IMr.  M.  Montagu  J  7^'  —^^^  JMr.  Robt.  DundasJ  74- 

80  it  paased  ,in  the  negative.  After  whi<}h  General  Tarietqn^s 
motipii,  that  the  ^report  be  Utkea  into  consideration  upon  this  day 
four  ^ncnth^  was.agi;eed  to. 
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Mr.  Wiixi  AM  Smith's  Motion  respecting  the  Loan. 
Fehruary  26. 

IN  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  negociation  of  the  loan  for  this  year,  it  appeared  that  a  ver^ 
extraordinary  and 'marked  preference  had  been  given  by  the  mi- 
nister to  the  mercantile  house  of  Messrs.  Boyd,  though  conducted 
on  the  professed  principle  of  a  free  and  open  competition,  and  that 
die  equally  respectable  house  of  Mellish  and  Morgan  would  have 
taken  it  on  terms  considerably  more  advantageous  to  the  public. 
The  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to  the  subject  by  Mr. 
William  Smith,  who  moved  several  resolutions  of  censure  on  the 
subject.  On  the  first  resolution  beine  put,  viz.  "  That  it  ap- 
pears to  this  House,  that  the  principle  of  making  loans  for  the 
public  service  by  free  and  open  competition,  uniformly  professed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  has  been  very  generally  re- 
cognized, as  affording  the  fairest  prospect  of  public  advantage ;"  a 
debate  of  great  length  took  place.  An  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution was  proposed  hy  Mr.  Sylvester  Douglas,  who  moved  that  -it 
should  stand  thus :  '<  That  it  appears  to  this  House*  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  loans  for  the  public  service  by  competition,  wliich 
was  introduced,  and  has  in  general  been  acted  upon,  by  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  has  been  productive  in  many  instances 
of  great  public  advantage ;  but  that  this  principle  could  not  be 
applied  m  its  full  extent,  to  the  bargain  for  the  late  loan,  consist- 
ently with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  that 
attention  to  the  equitable  claims  of  individuals,  which  ought  always 
to  be  shewn  in  transactions  with  them  on  the  belialf  of  the  public." 
Afer  the  terms  of  the  loan  had  been  defended  by  Mr.  Steele,  and 
Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  exclusive  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  now  before  the  House,  he  must,  from  the  evidence 
before  him,  vote  for  the  original  proposition  of  his  honour- 
able friend,  and  against  the  amendment  which  had  been 
proposed,  for  that  amendment  alledged  for  a  fact  that 
which  was  not  true;  and  among  the  reasons  which  he  h«ad  for 
the  vote  which  he  should  give,  was  that  of  some  expressions 
of  tlie  learned  gentleman  who  proposed  the  amendment,  and 
also  of  the  minister  himself,  who  had  held  pretty  lofty 
language  upon  this  occasion.  He  had  said,  that  they  had  in* 
ferred  guilt  where  there  was  no  evidence  of  it,  and  had  made 
insinuations  which  they  half  i*etracted.  He  thought  Jie  knew 
his  duty  too  well  ever  to  moke  any  insinuation  of  guilt,  where 
there  was  no  suspicion.    It  was  wholly  against  his  nature  to 
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make  that  sort  of  attack  on  any  man,  Ux  pretend  to  say  there 
might  be  guilt,  when  he  thought  there  was  none;  nor  should 
he  ever  be  backward  in  stating  it  where  he  had  suspicions. 
But  with  regard  to  the  guilt,  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  this 
case,  he  would  state  it  to  the  House,  as  well  as  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  nature  of  the  accusation.  The  .minister 
had  stated,  that  the  accusation  originally  made  against  him 
upon  this  subject  was,  that  he  held  a  negociation  in  concluding^ 
the  bargain  for  the  loan,  that  was  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
of  corruption,  and  that  it  might  be  made  use  of  to  influence 
the  members  of  that  House  to  vote  for  him.  This  was  in- 
correct. No  such  accusation  was  ever  made  against  that  right 
honourable  gentleman.  The  original  mover  of  the  resolutions 
now  before  me  House  had  never  imputed  that  to  the  minister. 
He  too,  had  always  acquitted  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
of  personal  corruption ;  and  for  this  the  right  honourable  gen- 
deman  said,  he  did  not  thank  him.  I  care  not,  said  Mr.  Fox ; 
I  claim  not  his  thanks,  nor  shall  I  ever  complain  that  I  do  not 
receive  them.  But  I  accused  him  then,and  I  accuse  him  now,  of 
having  made  an  improvident  bargain  for  the  public  Even 
improvidence,  in  a  minister  of  finance,  Mr.  Fox  contended  to 
be  no  small  crime;  and  he  could  not  help  saying  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  sort  of  improvidence  stated  as  a  mere  pecca- 
dillo. What  I  improvidence  in  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  the  vast  extent  of  this  loan,  a  mere  peccadillo  I  It  was  not 
so  to  be  called;  it  was  aveir  serious  charge  against  a  minister 
of  this  country  to  say  that  he  had  in  a  transaction  of  this  vast 
importance  made  an  improvident  bargain.  The  bargain  was 
not  improvident  merely ;  it  was  made  under  such  suspicious 
circumstances,  as  the  House  ou^ht  not  to  be  too  ready  to  ex- 
cuse. But  he  must  protest  agamst  the  doctrine  that  no  bad 
motive  should  be  assigned  to  the  minister,  if  it  could  not  be 
proved  what  that  motive  was.  This  was  against  the  common 
order  of  things,  which  he  conceived  in  the  present  instance 
entitled  him  to  say,  that  the  motive,  be  it  what  it  might,  could 
not  be  a  good  one  where  the  effect  was  so  bad,  and  the  cir- 
oimstances  so  suspicious. 

Hie  right  honourable  oentleman  had  insisted  that  he  was 
totally  exculpated  from  allatteinpts  to  influence^  by  this  loan, 
.  the  votes  of  the  members  of  that  House.  He  dared  to  say  that 
this  was  true,  for  he  did  not  see  in  the  present  state  of  the  po- 
litics of  this  country,  that  the  right  honourable  eentleman 
had  any  occasion  to  increase  his  majority  in  that  House,  and 
therefore,  if  this  loan  was  made  a  subject  of  influence^  it  must 
be  influence  of  another  kind.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  the  learned  gentleman  who  opened  the  debate^ 
had  insisted  much  that  the  merchants  in  the  city,  who  were 
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subscribers  to  this  loan,  wer6  not  concerned  in  any  way  of  di- 
rect influence ;  but  that  was  not  the  charge  wmch  he  madls 
against  the  minister.  If  there  was  any  species  of  improvidence 
which  it  was  proper  in  the  House  to  check  rather  tlian  anothi^r, 
it  was  that  species  which  went,  not  to  affix  political  weakness 
and  political  disgrace  on  the  character  of  the  minister,  but 
which  tended  to  procure  for  him,  from  great  and  powerful 
men,  great  and  powerful  support.  In  the  present  case,  th6 
loan  was  difiused  among  a  class  of  men,  from  whom  the  nii- 
nister,  even  supposing  him  innocent  of  any  corrupt  intention, 
might  derive  much  more  solid  advantage  than  from  a  few 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  first  point  in  the  buaineBS  to  which  be  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  was  the  njode  of  transacting  the  IdBxu 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  all  along  been  an  advo- 
cate for  free  and  open  competition.  He  begged  leave  to  dis- 
miss all  cavil  upon  the  exp!ression  "  free  and  open  competition  f* 
he  meant  it  in  the  fair  and  candid  sento.  But  how  stood  the 
matter  in  point  of  fact  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  ?  In  1 793,  hfe  brought  before  the  Motise 
a  bargain  so  extravamnt  and  wasteful  to  the  public,  that  be 
attempted  to  defend  it  only  by  stating,  that  it  had  been  the 
result  of  a  free  and  open  competition.  This  proVed  how  much 
merit  the  minister  thought  there  was  in  free  and  open  compe- 
tition, since  he  rested  bis  defence  in  a  case  so  desperate  wholly 
on  that  circumstance.  Why  then,  he  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing the  fairness  of  that  loan,  in  wUch  the  minister  abandoned 
this  mode,  and  that,  too,  in  a  loan  as  extensive  and  extrava- 
gant as  any  we  had  ever  heard  of.  This  loan,  therefore,  was 
as  extravagant  in  poirtt  of  tends  and  more  objectionable  hi 
point  of  manner,  than  the  loan  of  1793 ;  and  here  he  ttinst 
make  an  observation,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
exceptions  were  greater  tban  his  rules.  For  it  was  not  true^ 
that  he  had  in  substance  followed  the  principle  of  public  com- 
petition in  loans;  particularly  if  we  looked  to  quantity  instead 
of  number  of  loans.  The  last  two  loans  were  not  made  ht 
competition,  and  in  point  of  quantity  they  nearly  equalled  afi 
the  others  put  together;  amounting  to  pretty  nearly  fifty 
millions.  The  minister,  therefore,  had  abandoned  the  prac^ 
tice,  which  he  extolled  in  theory,  of  public  competition;  fifty 
millions  had  been  added  to  the  capital  of  our  debt,  and  that 
without  a  competition  in  the  bidding  for  the  loans.  He  wanted 
to  know  whether,  according  to  the  principles  of  common  Senses 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  say  that  this  loan  was  an  improvi- 
dent bargain,  on  the  part  of  the  public?  And  be  would  ask 
the  House,  whether  such  a  man  should  pass  uncetisured, 
merely  because  it  could  Hot  be  proved  what  his  motives  were? 
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Here  Mr.  Fcoe  proceeded  to  t^ke  notice  of  the  evidence  as 
printed  in  the  report,  and  to  comment  on  the  various  circiun- 
ataacea  of  thai  evidence,  by  which  he  in&rred  that  a  pre- 
ference was  really  intended  by  the  minister  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Boyd.  At  all  events,  it  was  extremely  material  to  the  honour 
of  his  character,  &irly  to  tell  when  he  had  the  first  notice  of 
Mr.  Boyd's  claims.  He  had  pressed  him  often  for  an  answer 
to  this  question,  and  never  had  obtained  any  specific  reply. 
On  this  point  he  thought  Mr.  Boyd's  evidence  inconsistent 
wiib  the  right  honouralde  gentleman's  declaration.  Mr.  Boyd 
said  positivelv,  on  his  examination,  that  as  early  as  October 
he  preferred  nis  claim  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
tbaft  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  being  convinced  of  its 
jnatice,  came  under  promise  to  give  him  the  preference.  He 
was  wiUing  to  make  every  allowance  for  omissions  amid  the 
anditipUcity  of  basiness  with  which  the  attention  of  the  right 
biMioarable  gentleman  must  necessarily  be  distracted,  but  to 
Sormt  such  an  important  sul;yect  as  this,  admitted  neither  of 
palliation  nor  excuse.  Was  it  nothing  after  having  come 
under  a  positive  promise  to  prder  an  individual,  to  give  notice 
to  the  governor  of  the  bank  of  his  intention  to  hold  out 
propoaw  oS  public  competition,  in  which  he  knew  at  the 
time  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  persevere,  and  which,  in 
fiicty  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  ?  And  here  he  would 
say  something  upon  the  claim  df  Mr.  Boyd.  If  the  claim  was 
invalid,  it  would  onlv  vary  the  degree  of  guilt;  and  if  it  was 
Talid,  it  was  a  singuW  circumstance  that  it  should  have  been 
csniirely  forgotten.  It  certainly  was  not  a  claim  founded  upon 
a  direct  written  or  verbal  agreement :  but  even  though  the 
daim  was  good,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  stand  between  him  and 
the  public;  and  though  gentlemen  were  extremely  fond  of 
appealiiMr  to  the  governor  of  the  bank,  the  evidence  that  he 
gavo  before  the  committee  went  direcUv  to  invalidate  his 
daiin.  The  (^wion  of  Mr.  Giles  was  fortified  by  &ct  and 
justice*  For  supposing,  which  he  really  believed  was  the  case, 
Aat  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  nation  to  have  given 
the  coutradors  a  pecuniary  compensation,  if  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  or  if  the  country,  were  bound  to  the  con*-  ' 
tracton^  they  were  bound  to  the  contributors;  and  if  such  a 
compenaation  had  been  granted,  it  would  have  been  but  fair 
that  Us  advantages  shoukl  have  been  extended  to  the  contri- 
butors, as  well  as  to  the  contractors.  §upposing,  for  instance, 
that  3  or  400,000/.  had  been  voted'  to  Mr.  Bovd  and  his 
fiieuds  for  the  loss  they  sustained,  the  House  would  certainly 
luHre  provided  that  the  compensation  should  extend  to  all  the 
sttbambers  as  weU  as  to  the  contractors;  ibr  how  the  country 
outtld  be  bound  to  the  contractor  and  not  to  the  contributor^ 
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he  was  at  a  loss  to  conoeive.  It  was  said  thdt  these  come 
under  some  degree  of  risk.  But  how  long  did  it  exist  ?  Only 
till  the  deposit  was  made.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  risk  r 
A  risk  might  be  so  much  that  it  might  be  nothing  at  all. 
The  contractor  might  sometimes  be  obliged  to  hold  scrip  for 
a  considerable  time ;  but  so  was  the  contributor,  and  the  risk 
on  his  part  was  only  less,  as  the  contractor  had  commonly  a 
greater  share  than  the  contributor.  In  justice,  then,  and  the 
nature  of  things,  there  was  certainly  nothmg  to  authorize  the 
claim.  There  had  been  many  a  loan  bargained  for  in  thia 
country;  but  there  had  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
stances to  constitute  a  custom  on  this  head. 

Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  conversation  which  took 

Elace  between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  Mr.  Boyd, 
1 1794.  It  seemed,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  payment  of  the  loan,  had  said^  that  the  following 
February  would  be  too  late  for  the  last  instalment,  because  it 
mi^ht  be  necessary  to  negociate  a  new  loan  before  that  time* 
^is  expression  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  re- 
presented as  a  virtual  recognizance  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Boyd. 
ISut  it  was  not  necessary  to  ascribe  this  conversation  to  a  ten* 
demess  for  Mr.  Boyd's  right,  when  it  was  much  more  natural 
to  suppose  it  proceeded  from  a  concern  for  the  public  in-> 
terest  This  casual  expression,  however,  had  such  an  effisct 
upon  the  mind  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
he  could  not  effiice  the  idea  of  Mr.  Bovd's  peremptory  right 
to  shut  the  market  against  new  loans,  till  the  last  instalment 
upon  the  preceding  loan  should  have  been  paid.  To  all  this 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  asked,  <<  Have  1  shewn  any 
symptoms  of  partiality  to  Mr.  Boyd?  On  the  contrary,  was 
it  not  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  deserted  my  fiivourite 
system,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  claim  7'  We  have  seen  reluc- 
tance (said  Mr.  Fox)  often  used  as  a  veil  under  which  we  con- 
ceal the  commission  of  acts  which  we  ought  not  to  have  com- 
mitted. With  what  <^  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay,"  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  took  leave  of  his  profeasbns  I 
know  not  Still,  nowever,  he  maintained  that  lie  kept  up 
fiome  degree  of  competition.  But  if  he  was  award  that  it  was 
such  a  competition  as  to  excite  contempt,  Mr.  Fox  said  he  could 
give  it  no  other  character  than  that  of  a  miserable  expedient 
to  cover  his  determination ;  and  if  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
il,  why  did  he  abandon  it  on  the  opinioh  of  two  angry  men  ? 
But  here  occurred  a  question  of  moment,  respecting  the  time 
at  which  the  loan  was  made.  On  account  of  some  pressing 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  bring  od 
the  budget,  but  yet  he  could  not  put  off  the  loan,  but  con- 
duded  the  bargain  twelve  days  before  he  notified  it  to  parli»» 
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ment;  whereas,  on  former  occasions,  it  used  only  to  be  oon« 
eluded  one,  tvo^  or  three  da3rs- before  the  opting  of  th6 
budget* 

From  the  circumstances  of  the  loan  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  motives  which  actuated  the  negociation.    And  if 
it  was  not  allowed  to  operate  as  an  instrument  of  corruption, 
it  certainly  had  some  reference  to  a  transaction  which  took 
place'  in  September,  in  which  Mn  Boyd  raised  2,500,000/. 
for  government,  upon  treasuiy  bills,  bearing  a  fictitious  date 
at  Hamburgh  though  drawn  here.    This  transaction  Mr.  Fox 
reprobated,  on  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  bank  of 
England,  as  extremely  discreditable  to  government,  and  as 
dtsgracefiil  to  those  who  set  it  on  foot     When  he  saw  the 
rigot honourable  gentleman  abandon  his  principles;  when  he 
saw  him  abandon  them  at  the  suit  of  an  individual ;  and  when 
he  saw  him  abandon  them  in  &vour  of  this  individual,  after 
being  engaged  in  a  discreditable  transaction  with  him,  the 
observation  could  not  but  excite  some  suspicions,  and  it  would 
require  stronger  reasons  than  anv  that  he  had  adduced  to 
establish  his  innocence.    But,  saia  the  right  honourablegen* 
tleman,  this  was  only  a  necessary  supply,  which  Mr<  £>yd 
advanced  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for  the  service  of  die 
ooontiy,  in  a  time  of  difficulty,  when  her  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  when  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  incon* 
Timient  to  have  convened  parliament     This  representation 
served  only  to  enhance  the  favour  conferred  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
and  to  establish  the  relati<»  between  that  transaction  and  the 
ncgodadon  of  the  present  loan ;  for  to  relieve  the  minister 
from  sudi  difficulties  as  those^  and  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself  by  improvidence  or  extravagance,  was  an  obligation 
which  would  naturally  in  these  circumstances  be  too  highly 
valued  to  be  easily  forgotten.    He  mieht  have  n^;ociated  a 
short  loan  in,  September,  which  vifould  bsve  operated  as  a  pre- 
sent supply  till  after  the  holidays;  but  this  could  not  have 
been  eiqplained  to  France^  nor  woidd  it  have  ffiven  that  power 
half  the  idea  of  our  financial  superiority  which  she  must  ne- 
cessarily have  formed  from  sudi  a  highly-creditable  trans- 
action,  as  raising  money  by  means  of  fictitious  Hamburgh 
bills ! 
^  Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  the  report,  and  to  that  part  of  it  espe- 
cially which  stated  die  conduct  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan^ both  of  which  he  said,  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  na^- 
tttjal  enou^.     That  gentleman  had  expressed  himself  in  his 
evidence  consistently.    Much  had  been  said,  that  Mr.  Morean 
appeared  to  be  angry  with  the  minister  on  diis  occatton.  Was 
that  unnatural  in  a  man,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  insulted 
witti  a  mockery  of  competition?  He  had  lost  that*  which  was 
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the  olgect  of  bk  hesr^  the  loan,  and  therefore  therd  was  no- 
thuig  wonderful  in  his  anger.  Every  candid  man  would  agree 
that  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  a  man  irritated  bj 
disi^pointment.  Mn  Morgan  bad  said  he  would  have  made 
a  bargain  for  the  loan,  which  would  have  been  belter  for  the 
public  than  this.  Here  was  at  once,  then,  the  best  of  all  possible 
eyidences,  the  eoiderUia  rei^  that  the  barjsain  was  an  hnpro- 
vident  one.  Whj,  it  was  asked,  did  Mr.  Morgan  not  bid 
above  Mr.  Boyd  by  his  proxy  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
the  sufcgect  was  debated,  up  to  the  whole  amounty  whidi  he 
stated  the  public  to  have  lost?  The  answer  to  this  qnestion 
was  plain,  and  Mr.  Morgan  had  already  given  it.  He  did 
not  bid  for  the  public  gbod,  but  for  his  own  good,  and  tbere^ 
fore,  when  he  was  bidding  to  the  House  of  Commons  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  ratify  a  bad  bargain,  a  sum  eonsidtt- 
able  enough  to  make  that  bargain  much  lietter  for  the  piiblict 
the  less  he  advanced  the  better  for^himselE  Such  was  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Morgan ;  and  he  had  not  the  smaUeat 
scruple  to  declare^  that  he  felt  as  muc^  willingness  to  be* 
Ueve  a  man  who  thus  admitted  that  he  wished  to  take  care  of 
bis  own  interest,  as  he  who  pretended,  in  money  matters)  ta 
have  nothing  in  view  but  the  public  good.  Here^  thesy  we 
bad  a  man  preferred  by  the  minister,  mth  whom  transaotioiMi 
of  a  v^rj  suspicious  nature  had  been  carried  on,  and  this  pre- 
ference bad  cost  the  public  an  immense  sum  of  Booney.  What 
was  he  to  say  on  such  a  case  ?  What  could  he  say,  but  that 
the  minister  proceeded  upon  some  motive  or  other  that,  from 
the  circumstances  and  the  manner  of  it,  had  rather  die  ap* 
pearance  of  a  bad  than  a  good  one;  it  had  certaiidy  <q[>erated 
to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  public  at  largeg  and  to  the 
ill  character  of  the  pecuniarv  concerns  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  next  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  difierent 
causes^  which  the  minister  had  assigned  for  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  fiinds  soon  after  the  loon  was  contracted  for,  and 
declared  that  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  king's  saea- 
sage,  which  came  to  that  House  on  the  day  after  the  budget^ 
was  the  chief  cause  of  that  rise.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tlemen contended,  that  the  news  of  the  Austrian  victories^ 
had  a  considerable  share  in  promoting  the  rise.  Tliese  victim- 
ries,  let  it  be  recc^ected,  were  pretty  generally  known  before 
the  25th  of  November.  The  rapid  decay  of  the  Froach 
finances  was  assigned  as  another  cause  of  this  political  ph8tfu>* 
menon.  He  begged  however  to  know,  whether,  after  the 
2^th  of  November,  the  French  finances  had  decayed  so  ra^ 
pidly,  that  even  the  most  sanguine  calculator  found  his  calcU'^ 
lations  far  short  of  the  truth.  He  was  the  more  surprised  at 
hearing  this  language  when  he  recollected  that  about  dght 
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manlhs  ago  they  were  described  as  being  in  the  agonies  of  deaths 
in  the  very  gulph  of  bankruptcy.  All  arguments  respecting  the 
decay  of  the  French  finances,  he  considered  as  so  noanj  chmisb 
and  contemptible  pretences  to  veil  (and  a  thin  veil  it  was,)  the 
suspicious  conduct  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  When 
the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  such  pret^icts,- in  his  opinion,  no  accuser  could  say  more 
agaiimt  him*    He  was  asked,  how  he  came  to  calcukte  upon 
the  ateni^  rf^  of  stock,  and  of  eourse  the  average  premium 
0n  the  loaa  jGpom  the  tempaturf  effect  of  afiy  particular  new»? 
He  replied,  tiM  he  catcidated  upon  the  pric^  of  stodCf  irhell 
subscribers  mttde  theh  first  deposit,  at  which  period  die  om* 
tAnm  aflbrded  a  clear  profit  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent    He 
iulnditted,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  message  might  be 
tlie  naturld  effect  of  the  minister's  comment  on  the  king^s 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  but  who  did  not  kno^ 
that  a  formal  message  from  the  throne  carried  much  greater 
treig^  with  it  than  an  oecasional  speech  of  a  minister  m  par- 
liflinent  ?    Tlie  fall  of  stock  li^as  not  ta  be  wondered  al,  be» 
fssuse  the  puUic  had  never  seen  the  message  acted  tqion,  and 
Iherelbre  it  was  but  naturnl  that  the  funds  should  sink  to  thehr 
fenner  level.     The  conduct  of  the  tommissioiiers  appmnted 
to  manage  the  funds  hr  the  liquklatioii  of  the  national  deU^ 
m  bnyiiig  into  the  four,  instead  of  &tee  per  cents*,  Mr.  Foot 
elated  to  be  anodier  itiatter  deserving  the  attention  bf  the 
HeMe;  ahd  a  due  consideration  of  it  would^  he  said,  easily 
satisfy  dieni,  that  it  was  to  be  rmrded  as  a  part  of  tke  cir- 
cdmatailces,  that  bore  relatioii  to  the  late  insqarondent  bargain 
with  Mr.  Boifd«     He  concluded  with  maintaining,  that  the 
tends  of  tke  loan  were  mneh  more  extravagamt,  not  than  libe 
country  had  |ndd  at  fbrmer  tines,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
terms  irhich  rn^bt,  when  the  loan  was  made,  have  been  de- 
tained by  free  and  open  competition.     He  sat  down,  widi 
givitig  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  chanodlor  of  die  eadiequer 
nad  been  guihy  of  a  fateaeh  of  duty,  and  on  that  ground  he 
SRMst  gite  his  assent  to  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  Smith's  first  resohttion  was  rejected,  on  a  dirisiaD,  by  171 
agakuit  23 ;  aft^  which  Mr.  Dougbs  s  amendment  wafr  a^preed  to* 
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Mb«  Curwek's  Bill  fob  the  Repeal  of  the  Oame 

Laws. 

March  4« 

THIS  day  Mr.  Curwen  moved,  <<  That  leave  be  given  to  brin^  itf 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  acU  of  the  22d  and  std  or  Charles  II.  the 
I8t  of  James  I.  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  the  ;th  and 

gth  of  Anne,  and  the  2Sth  of  George  II.  or  such  parts  thereof,  to 
e  particularly  specified,  as  relate  to  the  Preservation  of  Game ; 
and  for  substituting  other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof.**  Mr.  Buxton 
was  of  opinion  that  game  should  be  made  private  property.  Mr. 
Windham  wished  for  a  modification  of  the  game  laws,  but  upon 
general  principles  he  felt  a  very  great  repugnance  to  accede  to  any 
Sudden  change  in  any  ancient  system* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  hoped  that  no  eflfectual  opposition  would 
be  made  to  the  motion  of  his  honourable  friend  that  nighty 
which  was  only  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  hereafter  to  be 
discussed.  He  should  not  ofiend  the  right  honourable  ffen« 
tleman  who  spoke  last,  by  saying  any  thing  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  rights.  But  although,  on  the  principle  of 
property,  it  might  not  be  absolutely  unjust  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  qualification  to  kill  game  and  any  other 
aualification,  yet,  on  the  principle  of  congniity  and  of  policy, 
le  game  laws  were  ind^ensible,  for  by  them  it  appeared,  that 
a  great  number  of  the  most  opulent  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  ot  sporting 
with  game.  This  was  obvioudy  inoonffruous ;  it  would  be  so 
in  any  states  and  therefore  improper,  but  much  more  so  in 
that  state  under  which  we  had  the  nappiness  to  live.  So  much 
for  the  consistency  of  these  laws.  Was  it  not^true  that  these  laws 
were  inefiectual  ?  That  they  were  almost  universally  broken  ? 
That  there  was  no  place  whatever  where  same  was  not,  or 
might  not  be  purchased,  contrary  to  these  laws  ?  What  vras 
the  use  of  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  game  ?  As  lonjf  as 
rich  men  wanted  game,  poor  men  would  procure  game.  Waa 
not  that  the  result  of  the  game  laws  ?  Did  not  that  call  for  a 
repeal  of  the  game  laws  f  He  would  not  say  that  he  would 
never  agree  to  a  proposition  that  made  that  criminal  by  law 
which  was  not  mordly  considered  criminal ;  yet  it  waa  cer- 
tainly dear,  that  that  law  was  best  kept  whidi  declared  that  to 
be  criminal,  which  the  general  feeling  and  sentiment  of  man* 
kind  regarded  as  mordly  criminal.  That  law  would  thrive. 
It  would  be  generally  obeyed.  It  always  had  been,  it  always 
would  hef  ouerwise  with  a  law  which  prohibited  that  which 
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was  not  considered  to  involve  any  moral  guilt,  and  therefore 
it  was  to  be  altered  and  avoided,  and  always  would  be  altered 
and  avoided)  as  much  as  possible,  by  every  wise  legislature. 

The  question  here  was,  whether  fhe  good  (if  there  was  any) 
which  was  gained  bv  these  game  laws,  was  so  much  as  to 
overbalance  the  evil  they  were  the  cause  of?  It  was  said,  that 
gentlemen  should  have  great  inducements  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try. Certainly  they  should;  it  was  proper  and  beneficial; 
men  of  high  situation  in  life  and  of  large  fortunes,  were,  un- 
doubtedly, fit  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature  in  every 
point  of  view.  He  was  willing  to  grant  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  even  of  their  amuse- 
ments. Be  it  so.  It  was,  however,  his  opinion,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  game  laws  would  not  tend  to  the  diminution  of 
that  object;  4uid  that  ought  to  go  a  great  way  towards  the 
r^>eal  of  those  laws.  He  could  not  say,  like  an  honourable 
gentleman,  that  he  was  quite  impartial  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause certainly  he  indulged  in  the  amusements  of  sporting  as 
much  as  his  leisure  would  allow.  So  did  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman  who  made  the  present  motion.  That  could  not  ren- 
der either  of  them,  firom  the  part  they  took  in  this  case^  tho 
more  liable  to  distrust  bv  those  who  wanted  to  protect  the 
game.  With  respect  to  the  game  laws,  his  opinion  was,  that 
were  might  easily  be  found  &  much  better  system  than  they 
were  for  the  protection  of  the  game,  supposinff  the  House  to 
have  nothing  else  in  view  upon  the  subject.  He  thought  that 
the  better  way  would  be  for  the  House  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
an  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Buxton,)  and  make  game  pri- 
vate property.  If  he  was  bound  to  take  his  choice  out  of 
three  cases,  either  that  the  laws  should  remain  as  they  arc,  be 
totally  repealed,  and  nothing  else,  or  that  game  be  made  pri- 
vate property,  he  should  certainly  say,  <^  make  game  private 
property." 

I^  however,  he  was  compelled  to  chuse  between  two  ques- 
tions, whether  these  laws  should  remain  as  they  were,  or  be 
totally  repealed,  and  nothing  else,  he  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying,  that  they  should  be  all  r^ealed  without  any 
thing  being  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  greater  part  of 
these  laws  were  so  arbitrary,  the  principle  which  ran  through 
them  all  was  so  impregnated  with  tyranny,  that  they  were  en^ 
tirely  unfit  to  exist  as  laws  in  a  free  state.  Such  "was  their 
principle.  'The  practice  arising  out  of  them  was  equally  liable 
to  objection ;  for  the  f)enalties  sued  for  must  be  solicited  by 
parties  who  were  generally  too  much  afiected  by  animosity 
to  the  party  against  which  they  sued.  •  Nor  was  it  always  quite' 
a  clear  case  that  the  magistrate  who  pronounced  the  convic- 
tion was  strictly  impartial.    The  whole  of  the  system  was,  in 
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bet,  amass  of  insu£feraUe  tyranny,  which  no  gentleman  had 
ever  ventured  to  defend  in  a  direct  way.  If  genUemen  thought 
proper  to  assert  that  the  game  laws  tended  to  proteot  tk% 
game,  he  would  answer  them  directly,  that  they  aid  no  such 
uiing.  He  would  ask  any  person  conversant  with  the  subgect, 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  where  game  was  preserved,  it  was 
not  from  the  law  of  prop^ty,  and  not  from  the  game  laws  ? 
He  was  sure  it  was  owing  to  the  law  of  property,  scdely,  th.at 
game  was  preserved.  Where  had  game  been  well  preserved,  ex- 
cept where  the  holder  of  the  land  was  the  proprietor  of  it,  and 
had  the  right  by  law  to  kill  game  ?  Had  it  been  so  where 
the  holder  of  the  land  was  not  the  proprietor,  and  had  not 
the  ri^t  to  kill  game  ? 

He  would  say  affain,  that  the  preservation  of  the  game  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  not  to  the  gune 
laws,  and  therefore  it  was  the  principle  of  property  which 
protected  the  game.  He  spd^e  confidently  upon  this  subject^ 
and  he  was  glad  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  pf  many  who 
knew  the  matter  better  than  he  did.  But  what  was  the  pro- 
position of  his  honourable  friend  ?  Only  that  a  p^ielty  of  5!. 
be  imposed  on  a  person  who  should,  aflter  notice,  trespass  on 
the  land  of  another,  and  kill  game  there.     He  thought  that 

Sme  should  be  made  private  property.  That  was  his  opinion, 
e  knew  that  the  prejudices  of  men  were  a  lonff  time  in  wear- 
ing out,  and  that  was  a  point  that  was  much  to  i)e  considered^ 
and  great  care  to  be  taken  of  it ;  for  would  it  be  an  easy  thing 
to  jmke  the  public  r^rd  game  in  a  field,  in  the  same  usht  as 
any  other  property?  To  conquer  that  prejudice  would  re- 
quire time,  and  the  House  might  consider  of  that  hereafter. 
The  question,  however,  here  was,  whether  the  House  would 
not  agree  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  repeal  laws  which  no  man  in 
dieilouse  defended  in  principle?  Why  not  agree,  then,  to 
the  inth)duction  of  the  bill,  and  when  it  went  into  .a  oom- 
mittee,  propose  some  substitutions  for  the  laws?  But  al- 
diou^  this  was  his  opinion,  yet  the  question,  he  was  willing 
to  -confess,  was  not  so  pressing  or  so  urgent  that  the  House 
should  not  take  time  to  consider  it.  That  the  game  laws  were 
veally  fnischievous  and  created  crimes ;  that  they  increased  the 
number  of  offenders  against  themselves,  and  thereby  increased 
ike  number  of  perscHis  who  were  ready  to  commit  other  mmes, 
oould  not  possibly  admit  of  any  doubt.  He  should  hope, 
dieref(»re,  that  the  bill  would  be  permitted  to  be  brought  m 
and  would  pass.  He  was  perfectly  sure,  that  the  game  laws 
wiere  not  good  for  the  preservation  of  game.  .  It  seemed  to 
be  agreed  that  they  wei^e  bad  for  that  purpose:  they  oould, 
theraore^  be  kept  only  (if  they  were  to  be  kept)  for  the  sake 
of  the  mtidious  distinction  which  they  established. 
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Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  diM  olthoii^  he  considered  A0  game  ^^ 
in  an  objectionable  point  of  view>  yet  he  nras  so  averse  to  any  sJ* 
ter«tion  taking  place  in  a  system  so  long  established,  especially  ait 
a  time  like  tl^  present,  when  every  deviation  from  legal  custota 
ought  scrupulously  to  be  guarded  against,  that  he  must  oppose  the 
motion.  He  therefore  moved,  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
Upon  this  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v»  A .  J  Mr.  Jenkinson    >    ^  xr^^^  S  Mr.  Curwen     1  ^ 

^^^MMr.WaUace       J  ^7 Noes  |^^  3^^^     J50. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  After  diis,  Mr.  Curwen  consented 
to  witharaw  his  motion,  and  the  House  agreed  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  on  that  day  se'mught,  to  take  the  said 
acts  into  consideration. 


April  29* 

On  the  1 1  th  of  April  Mr.  Curwen  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  repealing  certain  statutes  relating  to  the  game,  and  for  the  bet- 
ter preservation  thereof,  and  also  tor  extending  the  privilege  of 
killing  game,  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  On  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  29th,  Captain  Berkeley 
moved.  That  it  be  read  a  second  time  upon  that  day  three  months. 
The  bill  was  also  opposed  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  who  stated,  that 
in  Germany  game  could  be  bought  and  sold  at  the  public  market 
by  those  who  were  qualified,  and  recommended  the  same  i^egulatioQ 
in  this  country. 

Mr*  Fox  said,  that  he  was  a  very  warm  friend  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  measure,  though  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill 
might  be  thought  excq)tionable.  He  wished  to  abstain  from 
general  ailments,  he  hoped  however  the  House  would  con- 
sider what  the  honourable  baronet  had  advanced  with  regaid 
to  the  'German  laws,  as  totally  inapplicable  to  the  question* 
What,  he  asked,  was  there  in  the  British  code  to  resemble 
in  the  least  ike  laws  of  Crecmany  ?  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
any  thbig  like  the  introduction  of  them  into  this  kingdom* 
The  anguments,  however,  of  the  honourable  baronet  as  &r 
IS  they  were  right,  most  assuredly  went  to  the  fundamental 
repeal  of  the  game  laws.  He  said,  that  in  Germany,  and 
he  reoonunciided  the  same  r^^ulation  to  be  adopted  her^ 
•game  eould  be  bought  and  sold  at  the  public  market  by  those 
who  were  qualified.  How  thai  did  the  matter  stand?  The 
lord  of  <the  manor  nugfat  employ  a  game-keeper  to  .kill  his 
fame;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  must  sell  it.  He  was  firm^ 
{persuaded,  that  to  giye  the  landrJiokier  his  just  right  oyer  the 
-game  on .  the  .gnwrnds  which  he  occupied,  would  be  the  best 
}  jof  jpceaarang  the  {pune.    The  land^Jiolder  had  an  ior 
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disputable  right  to  the  game  on  his  ground,  and  much  more 
so,  assuredly,  than  the  man  who  obtains  a  fictitious  right  to 
kill  ffame,  by  taking  out  his  qualification.  With  regard  to 
poaching,  he  confessed  he  was  no  friend  to  it,  but  he  would 
not  go  so  fiir  as  the  worthy  baronet,  and  say,  that  he  would 
have  no  mercy  for  poachers.  But,  if  the  worthy  baronet  en<- 
tertained  such  an  idea  of  the  criminality  of  a  poacher,  a 
person  whose  situation  might  be  some  alleviation  of  his^ilt, 
what  did  he  say  to  those  by  whom  he  was  employed  ?  Were 
they  not,  in  a  moral  pomt  of  view,  equallv,  if  not  more 
culpable  in  inciting  him  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country  ?  He  never  could  look  upon  the  breach  of  the  laws 
with  more  horror,  as  far  as  related  to  the  poor,  than  he  did 
with  respect  to  the  rich ;  who,  in  many  instances,  conceived 
that  they  were  free  from  guilt,  as  long  as  they  escaped  with 
impunity.  When  gentlemen  called  for  vengeance  against 
these  unfortunate  men,  he  could  not  look  upon  those  with 
complacency  who  trafficked  for  boroughs,  and  purchased  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  could  not  persecute  the 
poor  poacher  with  indignant  rage,  without  manifesting  his 
detestation  at  the  conduct  of  many  of  his  superiors.  To 
prevent  the  evil,  the  romedy,  he  maintained,  was  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill;  for  he  insisted  that,  conformably  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  the  criminal  iuris- 
prudence  of  this  country,  the  game  laws  were  not  only  in- 
eflectual,  but  diujrracefol  to  the  nation.  It  was  shocking  that 
a  penal  law  should  exist,  which  was  daily  broken,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  being  enforced.  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? The  consequence  was  obvious;  it  increased  the 
number  of  persons  acting  against  law,,  who  were^  from  their 
bad  habits,  the  more  liable  to  fall  into  other  ofl^ces.  Take 
away,  therefore,  the  corner  stone  of  these  crimes,  the  tempts 
ation  to  the  private  sale  of  game ;  for  in  proportion  as  the 
laws  were  infringed  with  impunity,  so  did  crimes  invariably 
increase.  This  law,  so  often  broken,  added  considerably  to 
the  melancholy  catalogue  of  criming  If  he  were  asked, 
would  he  repeal  the  mme  laws  without  any  substitution  ?  he 
would  answer,  certainly,  rather  than  they  should  exist,  with- 
out any  amendment.  But  the  substitute  was  provided  by  the 
bill,  by  makinff  same  private  property.  A  reciprocal  desire 
to  oblige  prevailed  throughout  this  coimtry  between  the  tenant 
and  landlord ;  and  if  the  present  bill,  properly  amended, 
was  passed,  gentlemen  would  not  find  themselves  more  re- 
strained than  they  were  at  present  in  their  amusement.  He 
again-  pressed  the  House,  if  the  preservation  of  game  was 
its  object,  to  give  the  land-holder  an  interest  in  its  pro- 
tection, and  he  caUed  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
15 
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(Mr.  Windham)  to  say  whether  in  the  great  sporting  county 
where  he  occasionally  resided,  it  was  usual  for  farmers  to 
warn  gentlemen  off  their  grounds  ?  The  reverse,  he  believed, 
was  the  fact.  Thus  was  me  game,  he  insisted,  diminished  in 
consequence  of  the  acts  passed  by  our  ancestors  for  its  pro- 
tection, as  the  farmers  were  indifferent  as  to  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  destroyed.  The  vote  he  should  give  that  night, 
certainly  would  be  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  which 
might  be  amended  in  the  committee,  and  lie  over  to  another 
session,  until  it  was  maturely  considered  by  the  members  of 
the  House. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion,  "  That  the  bill  be  now  read 
a  second  time : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

The  motion  that  the  bill  be  read  that  day  three  months  was  then 
put  and  carried.  ^ 


Duties  on  Legacies  of  Personal  Estates. 
March  22. 

ON  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill  for  repealing  certain 
duties  on  legacies  and  shares  of  personal  estates,  and  granting 
other  duties  thereon,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  That  the  said  report  be 
now  taken  into  consideration ;  as  an  amendment  to  which,  Mr. 
Alderman  Ncwnham  moved,  that  it  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  this  day  four  months. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  concur  in  the  motion  for  post* 
poning  this  bill.  As  to  the  time,  perhaps  he  might  differ 
from  the  worthy  magistrate  who  made  the  motion.  With 
respect  to  the  bill  itself^  he  had  considered  it  from  the  very 
beginning  to  be  a  measure  altogether  impracticable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
clause  could  be  introduced  into  the  bill  which  would  do  away 
the  objections  to  it ;  for  the  whole  principle  of  the  bill  was 
radically  unjust.  He  was  exceedingly  sorry,  however,  that 
be  had  been  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  when 
the  bill  was  in  the  committee,  and  examining  the  cMerent 
clauses  as  they  were  proposed,  for  he  now  professed  himself 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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incapable  of  understanding  them.  Objections,  however,  to 
the  whole  bill  were  too  obvious  to  pass  unnoticed.  Every 
species  of  commercial  property  must  \>y  this  bill  be  laid  hold 
of  and  exposed  by  government*  He  was  told  formerly,  that 
this  inconvenience  might  be  avoided.  His  answer  was,  <<  that 
is  morally  impossible;"  for  the  very  idea  of  making  a  man 
pay  a  profit  to  government  for  his  property  ad  valoremy  must 
necessarily  imp^  that  the  value  of  that  proper^  shall  be 
ascertained.  This  must  also  necessarily  make  public  the 
value  of  all  the  bequests  in  the  kin^om.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  dilate  upon  this  subject.  This  ascertainment 
of  the  value  of  every  thing  hereafter  to  be  bequeathed,  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  balance  between  debts  and  cre(£ts. 
Now,  there  might,  and  there  must  be,  cases  in  which  this 
system  would  l^  attended  with  great  injustice.  It  was  said, 
that  as  we  cannot  ascertain  the  value  of  a  person's  property, 
it  shall  be  taken  according  to  the  profits  afterwards  received* 
The  House  should  consider  the  tendency  of  this  system* 
There  must  be  thus  annually  laid  before  parliament  the  whole 
state  of  our  commercial  prosperity  and  adversity.  A  man 
might  lose  upon  one  branch  and  gain  upon  another;  he 
might  have  a  partner  in  the  one  case,  and  he  might  be  con- 
cerned alone  in  the  other,  and  he  might  bequeath  a  l^acy 
to  the  partner  who  had  sustained  this  loss;  then  there  must 
be  a  deduction  of  six  per  cent,  out  of  such  bequest.  This» 
perhaps,  was  an  injustice  which  was  not  intended,  but  it  was 
an  evil  that  was  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  biU* 
and  therefore  could  not  be  avoided.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
how  it  was'  possible  for  a  man  to  give  an  account  ad  valorem 
of  the  profits  of  a  trade  complicated  with  a  thousand  circum- 
stances? And  how  this  account  was  to*  be  made  to  govern- 
ment without  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  that  trade 
being  made  known  to  the  public  ?  In  short,  made  known  to 
every  man  in  the  world  who  should  choose  to  inquire  into 
them?  With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  estimating  the 
value  of  property  under  this  bill,  suppose,  for  instance,  a 
certain  capital  left  betwe^i  rix  persons,  the  interest  of 
which  only  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  at  a  time :  suppose  it 
should  go  to  the  uncle  in  the  first  instance,  the  brother  in  the 
second,  the  nephew  in  the  third,  until  the  whole  capital  be 
made  absolutely  in  the  sixth  person  in  succession.  How  could 
the  claim  be  made  on  the  part  of  government  ?  If  it  be  laid 
upon  the  ci^ital  in  the  first  instance^  it  must  reduce  the  value 
of  the  interest  of  the  l^acy  to  the  first  annuitant,  while  a 
ealculation  must  be  maoe  of  the  lives  of  the  other  parties, 
which  could  never  be  precisely  determined,  on  account  of 
various  accidents.    In  case  of  any  contingency  hi^qiening  to 
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the  second  or  third  annuitant  after  the  death  of  the  first,  if 
restitution  be  made  to  the  third  or  fourth,  what  restitution 
could  be  made  to  the  first  annuitant  ?  Or  how  was  any  res- 
titution provided  for  ? 

There  were  many  other  objections  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.    It  was  well  observed  by  the  worthy  magistrate^  that  a 
great  hardship  would  be  cast  on  children  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  of  illegitimate  birth.     How  was  this  to  be  ma- 
naged ?     Was  there  to  be  a  power  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  Ic^timacy  of  the  children?     Was  there  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  Ic^fdity  of  the  marriage  of  the  father,  or  the  grand- 
fiither.     Had  government  that  power?     If  they  had,  what  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  intolerable  veacation  would  follow  from 
the  exercise  of  that  power !     If  this  bill  was  consented  to, 
there  would  be  other  taxes  of  the  same  kind  brought  forward, 
and  no  good  argument  could  then  be  found  for  opposing  them. 
Admitting  the  prbciple  of  this  to  be  just,  he  could  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  extended ;  for  what  was  this 
but  a  mere  shift  to  levy  a  duty  on  all  species  of  bequeathed 
property  ?     If  this  should  succeed,  he  would  dare  to  say  the 
mode  would  be  deemed  an  eligible  one.     He  then  took  no- 
tice of  property  in  the  funds.    There  was,  indeed,  a  solitary 
act  of  parliament  which  recognized  the  practice  of  recurring 
to  it  as  an  object  of  taxation.     But  he  did  not  think  that  just ; 
for  when  we  funded  a  debt  we  contracted  with  the  holder  of 
it,  that  he   should  enjoy  it  without   diminution  by   a  tax 
while  he  lived,  and  that  he  should  bequeath  it  to  his  posterity. 
He  thought,  therefore^  there  was  a  considerable  objection  to 
that  measure;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  this.     He 
thought,  also^  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  ob- 
jection of  the  worthy  magistrate  about  not  bringing  forward 
the  other  biU  with  r^^ard  to  the  tax  on  landed  property. 
He  saw  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be  separated,  but 
many  why  tiiey  should  be  kept  together,  and  chiefly  that  the 
House  m^ht  see  the  real  extent  of  the  plan  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  by  applying  it  to  landed  property,  the  impracti- 
cability of  doing  any  thing  like  justice  in  the  execution  of  it 
would  be  more  striking. 

He  lamented,  indeed,  that  the  House  was  so  indifferently 
attended;  but  that  was  a  thing  which  he  had  reason  to  la- 
ment upon  subjects  of  greater  moment,  even  than  the  present. 
He  did  not  see  any  necessity  of  postponing  this  bill  for  four 
months ;  four  wedcs  would  be  sufficient  for  the  House  to  make 
op  its  mind  on  the  subject.  But  both  the  bills  should  be  de- 
med  together,  and  the  House  ought  not  to  pass  this  without 
blowing  whether  they  could  ever  pass  the  other.  He  had 
many  ob§eclioa8  to  the  particular  provisions  of  .the  bill»  but 
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they  were  all  as  notbing  when  compared  to  his  objecticHis  to 
the  general  principle.  The  idea  of  an  ad  valorem  estimate  of 
taxation  on  a  man's  property  was  repugnant  to  sense  and  jus- 
tice in  any  country,  but  particularly  in  such  a  state  as  ours, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the  inconveniences  to 
which  it  would  give  birth.  It  might,  for  aught  any  man 
could  say  to  the  contrary,  endanger  even  the  very  existence 
of  our  commerce.  Indeed,  he  wondered  that  the  House, 
which  had  in  it  so  many  men  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  commerce,  felt  so  easy  under  a  measure  so  alarming  as  this. 
Feeling  so  many  objections  as  he  did  to  this  tax,  and  wish- 
ing the  people  to  understand  its  nature  better  than  he  believed 
they  did  at  present,  he  should  at  all  events  vote  for  some  de- 
lay in  this  business.  He,  indeed,  was  confident  that  a  sense 
of  his  duty  to  the  public  would  command  him  to  vote  for  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  altogether.  He  should  now,  however, 
only  desire  that  this  bill  should  be  delayed  until  the  other 
bill  for  taxing* landed  property  should  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Alderman  Newnham's  motion  was  rejected,  on  a  division, 
by  46  against  16. 


April  5. 
,  On  the  motion,  that  the  bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  observations,  either  upon  the  principle  of  die  bill  or 
any  of  its  clauses,  though  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
principle  was  followed  up  to  its  full  extent,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  that  commercial  prosperity,  which,  impaired  as  it  at 
present  was,  still  enabled  us  to  support  those  burdens  to  which 
we  were  subjected.  It  had  been  said,  that  this  bill  was  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  with  another  intended  to  be  brought  into  parliament, 
proposing  a  corresponding  tax  npon  land.  What  he  meant 
now  to  propose,  was  to  postpone  the  third  reading  of  this  bill, 
till  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  the  other  should  have 
been  discussed.  The  principle  of  both  was  allowed  to  be  the 
same;  but  the  provisions  of  each,  from  their  nature,  must  be 
different.  Allowing  the  principle  to  be  just,  if  the  provisions 
9f  the  other  bill  were  found,  upon  discussion,  to  be  impracti- 
cable, he  asked,  in  what  situation  the  House  would  be  placed  ? 
They  would  have  sanctioned  a  tax  upon  personal  property, 
which,  it  was  allowed,  ought  equally  to  attach  upon  real  pro- 
perty ;  but,  perhaps,  tlie  tax  upon  real  property  might  be 
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found  to  be  impracticable,  and  then  the  present  tax  would 
incur  the  charge,  at  least,  of  being  partial.  Upon  this  ground 
he  moved,  "That  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  this  day 
fortnight." 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v«*-     r  Mr.  Grey  7     ,      xt^„„    f  Solicitor  Gen. 7  ^ 

Y^^«    lMr.Ald.Newnhamr^— ^^^«   iMr.  Hobart    S^^' 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


General  Smith's  Motion  respecting  the  Expenditure 
OF  Public  Money  in  Barracks. 

April  8. 

THIS  day  General  Smith  moved,  "  That  it  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  examine  into  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in 
the  construction  and  furnishing  of  barracks  since  the  year  1790; 
as  also  to  investigate  by  what  authority  such  an  expence,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  one  million  sterling,  has  been  incurred."  The 
general  affirmed,  that  1,400,000/.  had  been  employed  upon  them. 
The  patronage  accruing  from  them  to  ministry  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  no  less  than  fi^y-six  officers  for  their  management,  with 
considerable  salaries.  The  number  of  barracks  already  constructed 
were  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  34,000  men,  which  were  more 
than  a  peace-establishment  by  14,000.  Did  not  such  a  measure, 
he  asked,  tend  to  impress  the  strongest  conviction  upon  the  public, 
that  ministry  were  determined,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  princi- 
pal members;  to  exert  "  a  vigour  beyond  the  law  ?" — Mr.  Wind- 
ham, the  secretary  at  war,  admitted  the  expences  of  the  barracks 
to  be  great,  but  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view  required  them : 
their  intent  was  to  exonerate  publicans,  and  people  of  that  descrip- 
tion, from  the  heavy  charges  to  which  they -had  so  long  and  so  un- 
reasonably been  liable,  and  of  which  they  had  so  often  and  so 
justly  complained.  The  necessity  of  procuring  public-houses  for 
the  reception  of  soldiers  on  their  march  occasioned  sundry  incon- 
veniences, which  these  barracks  were  calculated  to  remove :  they 
would  afford  shelter,  and  a  temporary  stay,  when  necessary,  with* 
out  producing  trouble  and  expence  to  innkeepers  and  others,  who 
kept  places  of  accommodation  on  the  roads.  In  the  event  of  a 
peace,  they  need  not  contain  any  larger  numbers  than  would  be 
requisite  for  the  usual  establishment ;  but  while  the  war  lasted,  the 
indispensible  necessity  of  holding  men  in  readiness,  in  such  critic^ 
times  as  the  present,  and  the  lesser  expence  at  which  they  were 
l^t  together^  with  much  more  comfort  and  convenience  to  them-^ 
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selves,  and  utility  to  the  public,  than  by  the  former  method  of  quar- 
tering them,  were,  he  presumed,  sufficient  arguments  in  &vour  of 
barracks ;  nor  would  he  omit  the  propriety  of  removing  soldiers 
from  the  danger  of  being  contaminated  by  the  seditious  dispo- 
sition of  the  lower  classes.—  In  reply  to  Mr.  Windham, 

Mfw  Fox  rose  and  said : —  I  am  happy,  Sir,  that  the  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  me,  as  being  particularly 
connected  with  the  department  to  which  belongs  the  cogni- 
zance of  that  which  is  the  object  of  this  evening's  discussion, 
}ias  thought  proper  to  come  forward  in  so  full  and  explicit  a 
manner.  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  proud  to  confess,  that  I  difier 
with  him  upon  almost  all  the  points  which  he  has  advanced, 
and  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  in  what  that  difference  con- 
sists, thouffh  I  do  not  intend  to  go  at  length  into  the  consider- 
ation of  all  of  them.  He  has,  however,  alluded  to  one  general 
principle  that  particularly  claims  my  attention;  and  iu  doing 
so,  has  noticed  an  expression  of  mine  on  a  former  occasion, 
made  use  of  when  I  advanced  a  general  principle,  which  I 
always  have  entertained,  and  ever  shall  entertain,  a  principle 
which  he  himself  formerly  espoused,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
espoused  by  almost  all  those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
acting.  I  mean  the  general  principle  of  resistance;  the  right 
inherent  in  freeman  to  resist  arbitrary  power,  whatever  shape 
it  may  assume,  whether  it  be  exerted  by  an  individual,  by  a 
senate,  or  by  a  king  and  parliament  united*  This  I  proclaim 
as  my  opinion.  In  the  support  of  this  principle  I  will  live  and 
die.  The  discussion  of  this  principle  is  not  necessarily  in- 
volved in  tlie  present  question ;  I  shall  therefore  content  myself, 
for  the  present,  with  thus  again  fairly  stating  it 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  also  brought  forward 
another  general  question,  more  closely  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  debate^  but  at  the  same  time  not  altogether  necessary 
in  its  decision:  I  speak  of  the  connection  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  the  military  and  the*  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
Upon  this  point  I  am,  indeed,  proud  to  difier  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  "  Because,"  says  he,  "  there  are  bad 
men  and  bad  principles  abroad  in  the  country,  the  military 
must  be  secluded  from  the  society  of  their  fellow-subjects."  He 
then  most  aptly  introduces  the  language  of  the  Mock  Doctor, 
and  says,  <<  If  I  cannot  make  others  dumb,  I  can  make  them 
deaf."  I  will  place  them  entirety  out  of  reach,  where  no  such 
doctrine  shall  assail  their  ears.  Whftt,  Sir,  is  the  full  meaning 
and  extent  of  this  doctrine  ?  Can  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman make  his  troops  partiaUy  deaf?  Can  he  prevent  toem 
from  listening  to  the  voice  of  sedition,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  shutting  them  up  from  the  knowledge  of  those  general 
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Jrinciples  of  rational  liberty,  whose  animating  influence,  ought, 
say,  to  inspire  the  soldiers  of  a  free  country?  They  oueht 
not,  says  he,  to  be  taught  disobedience.  God  forbid  that 
they  should !  but  is  it  not  a  plain  proposition,  that  indiscrimi- 
nate obedience  is  not  the  duty  of  an  Englishman,  whether  he 
be  a  soldier  or  any  other  citizen  ?  Where  commands  are  il- 
legal, it  is  his  duty  to  resist  them.  The  riffht  honourable 
gentleman,  surely,  does  not  intend  to  say,  uiat  his  troops 
should  be  altogether  deaf.  If  he  does,  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  look  for  an  army  in  this  country,  possessed  of  this  phy- 
sical advantage.  He  must  call  in  foreign  mercenaries.  Ig- 
norant of  any  language  but  their  own,  they  would  be  suffici- 
ently deaf  for  all  the  purposes  of  despotism.  It  would' be 
enough  that  they  should  understand  their  officers,  and  might 
easily  be  brought,  as  in  former  times  has  been  attempted,  to 
act  against  this  House  and  the  general  liberties  of  the 
<xiuntry. 

Exclusively  of  what  I  have  already  urged,  I  differ  in  this 
question,  upon  the  point  of  prudence  and  policy.  If  one  sys- 
tem' be  more  corrupt  and  inimical  to  freedom  than  another, 
it  is  the  system  of  barracks.  What  was  actually  the  case  in 
France  ?  Was  not  the  mode  in  which  their  army  was  can- 
toned out  in  barracks  a  principal  operative  cause  in  pro- 
ducing the  Revolution?  It  is  beyond  all  belief  astonishing, 
that  iraile  we  declaim  so  violently  upon  the  state  to  whicn 
France  has  been  reduced,  we  are  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
those  very  same  measures  which  are  likely  to  bring  us  every 
day  nearer  to  a  similar  situation.  The  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman  speaks  of  those  who  preach  up  doctrines  hostile  to  the 
constitution :  but  pemtit  me  to  say,  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Paine, 
nor  much  more  ingenious  men  than  he,  who  by  any  thing  they 
say  can  injure  the  constitution.  Those  are  its  real  enemies 
who  are  constantly  making  practical  comments  upon  such 
authors.  Those  who»  with  me^  admire  our  constitution,  are 
of  opinion,  that,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  it  has  sufficient  energy 
to  defend  and  preserve  itself.  Paine  says  that  our  constitution 
is  a  mere  farce,  a  mockery;  that  there  is  no  real  check  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government.  Do  not  ministers 
pra<;tically  say  the  same?  Do  they  not,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  pass  acts  in  direct  violation  of  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  constitution  ?  Their  manifest  breach  of  the 
appropriation  act,  as  lately  proved,  must  be  fresh  in  our  recol- 
lection. These  deviations  Uiey  pretend  to  justify  on  the  plea 
of  necessity.  If  diis  plea  is  at  any  time  to  be  received  with 
jealousy,  it  must  be  in  the  present  instance ;  and  it  is  indeed 
curious  to  observe  the  language  by  which  this  measure  is  at- 
tempted  to  be  defended.      In  the  mode  of  granting  the 
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money,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  there  may  pos- 
sibly have  occurred  some  deviation  from  strict  form,  but  no- 
thing has  been  done  substantially  prejudicial.  What !  is  it 
from  him  that  such  language  was  to  be  expected?  From 
him  who  has  a  sanctified  horror  at  every  thing  which  bears 
the  semblance  of  reform?  From  him  who  on  the  subject  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation,  trembled  at  the  bare  idea  of  tak- 
ing one  step  towards  innovation?  Is  he  the  person  who 
comes  forward  and  tells  us  that  forms  may  be  dispensed  with  ? 

But  let  us  see  what  is  actually  the  form,  as  it  is  called,  which 
we  are  desired  thus  to  dispense  with.  Are  we  not  rather  de- 
sired to  dispense  with  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  consti- 
tution ?  Are  we  not  desired  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of 
that  control  which  we  ought  to  have  over  the  public  purse, 
and  called  upon  to  sanction  those  expences  which  never  ob- 
tained our  consent?  The  constitution  says,  that  money  can- 
not be  raised  wilhout  the  consent  of  parliament.  Has  that 
not  been  done  in  the  present  instance  ?  I  ask,  is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  a  principle  to  be  advanced  and  supported  in  this  Honse, 
that  where  considerable  expence  is  to  be  incurred,  leave  for 
that  purpose  is  to  be  obtained  from  parliament,  and  not  from 
the  executive  government?  Wlien  the  question  of  barracks 
was  under  the  contemplation  of  government,  should  it  not 
have  been  solemnly  brought  before  parliament,  have  under- 
gone that  grave  consideration  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demanded,  and  not  merely  be  laid  before  them  for  their 
approbation,  after  all  the  expence  has  been  incurred  ?  In  the 
common  affiiirs  of  life,  if  a  servant  a>mes  to  his  master  want- 
ing I  coo/,  for  any  particular  purpose,  the  master  would  na- 
turally deliberate  on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  pro- 
posed measure ;  but,  were  his  steward  to  inform  him  he  had 
actually  expended  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  such  and  such 
a  way,  the  master,  I  presume,  would  be  apt  to  startle  at  this 
being  done  without  his  previous  consent;  and  were  the  steward 
to  justify  his  conduct,  by  saying  he  considered  that  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  the  master  would  no  doubt  give  his  ser- 
vant to  understand,  that  such  forms  were  not  to  be  dispensed 
with,*  The  steward  might  then  be  induced  to  justify  himself 
on  the  score  of  necessity.  Cases  might  certainly  occur  where 
such  a  plea  might  be  admissible,  but  they  must  be  cases 
neither  of  any  great  magnitude,  nor  where  the  same  purpose 
could  be  equally  well  effected  in  a  different  and  more  satis- 
factory manner. 

We  are  told  that  the  magnitude  of  the  expence  is  nothing, 
for  that  all  state  expences  must  be  great ;  but  I  have  fflways 
understood,  that  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
pence,  is  the  propriety  of  instituting  an  inquiry.     The  ex- 
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pence  in  the  present  instance  is  unquestionably  great ;  and 
how  is  it  attempted  to  be  justified  ?  We  are  told  that  the 
different  circumstances  occasioning  it  were  unforeseen.  This, 
indeed,  if  any,  is  the  only  excuse  which  can  be  made :  but 
mark  the  inconsistency,  observe  the  application  of  this  ex- 
cuse to  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated  this 
CTvening.  We  are  told  that  barracks  were  erected,  and  ex- 
pence  incurred  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  This  is  the 
excuse;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  in  the  same  breath,  enters  into  an  elaborate  jus- 
tification of  the  propriety  of  keeping  them  up  as  a  permanent 
source  of  expence.  He  informs  us,  that  necessity  produced 
all  this  of  a  sudden,  and  at  the  same  time  assures  us  that  it 
has  been  long  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  military  could 
not  be  projierly  accommodated  in  any  other  manner.  The 
plan  has  avowedly  been  long  in  agitation,  but  ministers  have 
never  thought  proper,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  to  bring 
it  r^olarly  before  this  House.  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
incurred  all  the  expence,  and  gone  on  in  the  prosecution  of 
an  extensive  system,  not  only  without  the  authority,  but  in 
absolute  defiance  of  parUament.  When  I  talk  of  erecting 
barracks  on  a  system,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  may 
perhaps  not  chuse  to  understand  me.  I  remember  a  dispute 
I  had  with  him  upon  the  laws  of  nations.  Those  he  treated 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and  seemed  to  be  of  a  similar 
opinion  with  Citizen  Genet,  who  thought  that  without  any 
great  loss,  they  might  all  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  If  this 
system  is  to  be  defended,  and  defended  in  such  a  manner  as 
I  liave  heard  this  night,  wc  may  dispose  in  the  same  manner 
of  all  the  laws  of  England.  We  may,  when  we  please,  throw 
into  the  sea,  the  commentaries  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
and  the  brilliant  speeches  on  this  subject  delivered  by  the 
late  Lord  Chatham.  Wc  are  triumphantly  told,  that  our 
ancestors  gave  their  occasional  consent  to  such  a  measure. 
What !  can  the  right  honourable  gendeman  say,  there  is  any 
resemblance  between  small  cantonments  partially  taking  place, 
and  the  whole  army  of  this  country  being  constandy  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  shut  up  in  permanent 
barracks?  I  certainly  do  not  ask  much  upon  the  present 
occasion,  when  I  state  it  as  my  opinion,  that  before  we  in- 
troduce innovations  contrary  to  the  avowed  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  and  other  constitutional  writers,  par- 
liament ought  to  be  consulted,  ought  to  have  time  for  deli- 
beration, and  ought  to  have  given  its  solemn  decision. 

Great  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  argument,  that 
this  subject  was  actually  discussed  in  the  debate  upon  a 
motion  brought  forward  by  my  honourable  fiiend  who  spoke 

^3 
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lasty  (Mr*  M.  A.  Taylor.)  *  That  motion  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  a  resolution,  that  such  a  system  as  was  then 
entered  into  of  erecting  barracks,  was  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice and  example  of  our  ancestors.  What  was  then  done  by 
the  House  ?  They  did  not  put  a  direct  native  upon  it, 
but  got  rid  of  it  by  the  order  of  the  day.  Can  this  be  called 
a  solemn  decision  of  parliament,  upon  the  principle  of  this 
measure?  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  they  did 
not  disapprove  of  what  wa»  immediately  doing;  but  that 
decision  gave  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  unauthorized 
expenditure  of  public  money.  I  very  well  recollect,  that  that 
debate,  in  which  I  took  a  share,  by  no  means  turned  upon 
the  principle,  but  upon  the  words  ot  the  motion.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  certainly  lomc  enough  to  perceive 
the  difference,  and  to  allow  that  the  denial  of  any  particular 
proposition  is  not  an  universal  affirmation  of  its  opposite. 
But  how  stands  this  question  with  the  constitution  ?  Its  op- 
posers  say  it  is  but  a  name,  but  a  mockery  of  a  constitu- 
tion. How  many  melancholy  &cts  daily  occur  to  justify  the 
assertion  I  Large  sums  are  expended,  without  consulting  par- 
liament, without  bringing  forward  any  estimate  whatever; 
a  thing  surely  not  difficult  to  be  obtained.  An  argument 
has,  with  propriety,  been  adduced  from  tlie  civil  list  The 
king  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  make  any  arrangement  in  his 
parks  or  pleasure  grounds,  where  a  salary  is  to  be  ffiven  to 
the  amount  of  500/.  without  an  order  passing  the  sign  ma- 
nual, and  being  approved  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  I 
applaud  this  with  reluctance,  as  I  do  any  thing  relative  to 
the  management  of  the  civil  list.  But  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  estimate  on  the  subject  of  barracks  being  approved  by 
the  lords  of  the  treasury;  if  there  has,  why  has  it  not  been 
presented  to  this  House? 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  hold  all  argu- 
ments of  fact  extremely  cheap.  He  says,  he^  understands 
our  manner  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  tliink  he  was  long 
enough  with  us  to  understand  our  sentimaits  too;  and  he 
ought  to  know,  that  when  we  talk^  of  the  increase  of  pa- 
tronage, it  is  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  declamation,  but  as  an 
object  of  serious  apprehension  and  danger  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  He  defends  himself  by  saying,  What !  would 
you  deprive  the  poor  officer  of  this  his  last  resource?  I  know 
not  how  many  worthy  objects  may  be  selected  to  fill  such 
situations  under  government,  but  I  do  venture  to  say,  on 
good  authority,  that  many  are  appointed  for  no  real  purpose 


•  See  Vol.  V.  p.  49* 
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but  that  of  forwarding  ministerial  elections.  There  is  an 
ostensible  and  a  secret  purpose  combined.  It  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself,  like  a  the- 
atrical dress,  where  the  gold  and  embroidery  serve  to  conceal 
the  dirt  and  dowlas  beneath.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
roan  tells  us,  that  no  barrack-masters  were  appointed  without 
an  intention  of  erecting  barracks.  I  hardly,  indeed,  could 
suppose  that  they  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  appoint  barrack- 
masters  without  any  intention  at  all.  He  allows,  however, 
that  there  were  three  instances  where  no  duty  whatever  was 
performed.  He  has  appealed  to  the  honour  of  the  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  that  department,  the  barrack-master-general, 
for  the  propriety  and  economy  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted.  Does  he  not  recollect,  that  to  pledge 
a  man's  honour  is  not  the  most  honourable  mode  of  account- 
ing? and  that  to  such  a  man  it  may  be  answered,  I  have  no 
intention  of  disputing  the  point  of  honour,  but  I  want  to 
know  what  you  have  oone  witfi  the  money  ?  For  these  difierent 
reasons  I  exceedingly  approve  of  appointing  a  committee  of 
inquiry;  and  if  it  still  be  resisted,  I  do  say^  however  liable 
I  may  make  myself  to  invidious  observations,  that  we  have 
but  a  mockery  of  a  constitution.  If  ministers  disregard  all 
fundamental  principles,  if  this  House  calmly  tolerate  their 
excesses,  if  the  power  of  raising  and  applying  money  be 
exercised,  not  by  the  House  ot  Commons  but  the  king's 
ministers,  what  is  our  constitution,  but  a  farce  and  a  mockery  ? 
We  hear.  Sir,  many  orations  upon  the  necessity  of  obe- 
dience and  subjection  to  the  laws;  but  if  those  at  the  head 
of  the  government  paid  equal  deference  to  the  laws,  with  the 
other  orders  of  the  community,  we  should  have  little  reason 
to  complain.  Example  would  avail  ten  times  more  than 
precept.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  have  the  law  constantly 
in  their  mouths,  should,  with  equal  perseverance,  be  acting 
in  direct  opposition  to  it.  My  honourable  friend  who  spoke 
before  me,  illustrated  this  subject  by  an  allusion  to  what  passed 
on  the  fortification  act.  Tlie  illustration  was  certainly  in 
point.  If  this  House  had  not  entered  into  the  examination 
of  that  system  previous  to  its  being  carried  into  execution, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Would  it  have  met 
with  the  fate  which  it  experienced?  By  no  means.  Had 
the  expence  been  first  incurred,  and  the  plan  brought  for- 
ward afterwards,  this  House,  I  believe,  would  have  acceded 
to  the  measure.  I  am  not,  indeed,  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine, 
that  the  barrack-system  would,  in  these  degenerate  days,  nave 
been  resisted,  even  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  in  a  way 
equally  r^ular.  But  at  all  events,  ministers  would  have 
a^ied  more  openly  and  avowedly  in  the  business:  and  if  it 
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h«id  been  carried,  it  would  have  been,  as  it  ought,  ah  act  of 
the  legislature,  and  not  merely  of  the  executive  government. 

The  only  tools  which  ministers  seem  not  to  think  dangerous 
are  edge-tools ;  they  play  with  them  with  all  the  complacency 
imaginable.  I  repeat,  that  the  maintaining  of  a  standing 
army  in  this  country,  and  dissolving  the  connection  between 
the  soldier  and  the  citizen,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  delicacy, 
of  the  greatest  intricacy,  and  is  not  thus  wantonly  to  be 
sported  with  by  ministers,  without  condescending  to  consult 
the  wisdom  of  parliament.  We  seem  to  have  thrown  away 
all  that  constitutional  jealousy  which  ought  ever  to  be  awake 
in  a  free  country.  We  have  sacrificed  it  to  a  false  alarm. 
The  exorbitant  power  and  influence  of  the  crown  in  this 
country  must  ever  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  its  liberties. 
In  better  times  than  these,  the  opinion  was  that  it  ought  to 
be  curtailed;  and,  in  the  present  day,  is  there  no  ground 
for  a  continued  and  watchful  jealousy  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  power  we  give,  there  is  the  greater  cause  for  jealousy. 
Such  was  always  the  opinion  of  our  ancestors;  such  ought  to 
be  our  opinion ;  and  before  ministers  dared,  in  the  present 
instance,  upon  a  plea  of  necessity,  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  it  would  have  been  but  decent,  even  for 
form's  sake,  to  have  given  this  House  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  its  deliberative  functions,  before  a  measure  was 
carried  into  execution  so  hostile^  to  the  general  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  nation. 

The  motion  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  M .  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Sheridan.  The 
House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

Yp A «;  i^^- Sheridan         \  ^^  \r,.^c  J^r.  Steele    \^ 

^^^^  iMr.  M.  A.  Taylor  \  *4 Noes  ^^^  SargentJ  9«- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Francis's  Motion  respecting  the   better    Regu- 
lation OF  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

April  II. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Francis  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation-  and  improvement  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  ^egroes  and  other  slaves,  in  the  islands, 
colonies,  or  plantations  in  tile  West  Indies  or  America,  under  th« 
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dominion  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors."     After  the 
motion  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said :  —  The  case,  Sir,  which  we  have 
DOW  before  us  is  unquestionably  one  of  very  considerable  mag- 
nitude. I  am  still,  however,  ready,  when  called  upon,  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  to  shew  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  that  opinion  is  formed.  Before  I  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
premise,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  motion,  the 
House  and  the  public  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  with  the 
ability  and  philanthrophy  of  the  honourable  mover,  and  must 
ever  do  honour  to  his  humane  intentions.  •  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  question  attended  with  many  and  serious  difficulties,  and 
nothing  of  an  extraneous  nature  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  in- 
troduced or  enlarged  upon ;  the  attention  ought  not  to  be 
diverted  from  the  main  object  immediately  submitted  to  our 
decision.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  taking  notice  of 
what  has  been  said  relative  to  this  country  or  America,  being 
the  proper  asylum  where  the  friends  of  freedom  may  expect  to 
find  themselves  secure  from  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  miseries  of  unjust  oppression.  My  honoura- 
ble and  learned  friend  opposite  to  me  has  talked  of  the  bless- 
ings of  this  free  constitution,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it  to  those  who  live  under  it.  Such  things  may  have 
existed ;  but,  if  I  am  to  speak  of  our  constitution  as  it  now 
exists,  if  the  retrograde  movement  which  has  commenced  is 
suffered  to  continue,  if  the  present  system  of  government  is 
persevered  in,  there  is  an  end  of  all  those  blessings ;  we  may 
eoany  where  else  we  please  in  search  of  true  liberty.  Let  us 
look  back,  Sir,  to  the  year  1784 ;  let  us  trace  the  progress  of 
ministers  at  different  periods,  but  let  us  particularly  consider 
what  has  passed  in  the  present  session,  and  we  must  perceive 
such  enormous  alterations  in  this  constitution,  that  those  who 
were  formerly  acquainted  with  it,  could  not  possibly  know  it 
again*  America  is  said  to  have  a  new  and  untried  constitu- 
tion: the  observation  may  be  just;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  from  the  late  wonderful  innovations,  the  constitution 
of  this  country  may  practically  be  said  to  be  of  a  later  date, 
than  even  that  of  America  or  any  other  country  whatever. 
Upon  this,  however,  I  shall  not  enlarge  farther  at  present. 

As  to  the  object  of  my  honourable  friend's  motion,  it  seems 
to  be  admitted,  that  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  supported, 
are  of  the  most  desirable  nature.  So  much,  indeed,  do  I  con- 
ceive this  to  be  the  case,  that  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  argue 
upob  the  wisdom  of  them,  considered  in  an  abstract  point  of 
view.  He  has  likewise  admitted  that  the  im{5^ovements  he 
looks  up  to^  must  be  of  a  gradual  nature ;  and  he  has  cer- 
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tainly  hit  upon  the  most  solid  and  natural  basis  on  which  to 
build  his  future  superstructure,  when  he  proposes  to  com- 
mence his  operations  by  establishing  a  system  of  property 
among  the  n^oes.  Independently^  then,  of  the  principles 
abstractedly  considered,  the  chief  questions  seem  to  be;  first, 
how  far  in  a  prudential  pmnt  of  view,  it  is  wise  in  my  ho* 
nourable  fi*i«id  to  bring  forward  the  proposition  he  has  now 
done,  as  connected  with,  and  introductory  to  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade ;  and  secondly,  what  are  the  means  by 
which  he  intends  his  principles  to  be  carried  into  practice  ? 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend  who  spoke  last,  seemed 
to  consider  this  as  a  debate  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
proposition  now  made  to  the  House,  or  of  deciding  for  a  total 
abolition.  How  happy  should  I  feel  were  that  actually  the 
case,  and  with  how  little  hesitation  should  I  prefer  a  total 
abolition !  I  do  not  consider  that  my  giving  my  vote  one  way  or 
the  other  this  evening,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  my 
receding  one  step  fi'om  the  ground  which  I  have  always  taken 
on  the  question  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  I  have 
pledged  myselfto  the  House  upon  that  point  Those  honourable 
gentlemen  who  have  been  equally,  if  not  more  strenuous  than 
myself  in  this  cause,  I  do  not  presume  have  any  intentions  of 
abandoning  it ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  no  session  shall  pass, 
while  I  have  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this  House,  without  my 
exertions  being  employed  to  accelerate  this  desirable  event. 
I,  for  one,  am  determined  not  to  contribute  to  the  increase  or 
perpetuation  of  that  stigma  which  must  ever  be  attached  to 
this  House  and  to  this  country,  while  that  abominable  traffic 
is  permitted  to  exist  If,  Sii*,  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session,  and  there  was  any  solid  hope  that  an  abolition  was 
likely  to  take  place,  I  would  yield  to  the  argument  of  my 
honourable  and  learned  fi*iend :  but  the  bill  mtroduced  for 
that  purpose  has  been  lost  I  know  not  exactly,  if  the  forms 
of  the  House  admit  of  the  introduction  of  another,  for  the  ac^ 
complishment  of  the  same  olgect;  or  if  they  did,  I  see  no 
certainty  of  better  success.  When  I  look  forward,  I  see 
little  rational  ground  of  hope,  particularly  when  I  reflect  up<m 
the  characters  and  situation  of  some  men  who  were  in  the 
minority  on  the  late  question.  To  say,  that  men  of  the 
greatest  power  and  influence  in  the  country,  and  of  unques* 
tionably  great  abilities,  could  throw  little  weight  into  the 
scale  in  the  consideration  of  any  question  would  indeed  be  ri- 
diculous. What  was  actually  the  case?  The  question  was 
introduced  during  the  administration  and  with  the  approba* 
tion  of  a  man,  who  surely  had  neither  less  influence  nor  less 
personal  talents  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  yet  the  plan 
has  &iled.    If  this  be  so,  when^  where^  how  are  we  to  pro- 
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cure  success?  The  plan  too.  Sir,  was  defeated,  after  a 
solemn  decision  of  parliament ;  and  having  disgraced  them- 
selves in  this  shameful  manner,  what  right  have  f  to  hope  that 
another  occasion  will  soon  be  presented  for  the  attainment  of 
this  desired  object?  What,  then,  does  my  honourable  friend 
propose  ?  That  the  House  will  not  totally  forget  all  those 
honourable,  humane  sentiments  they  have  formerly  uttered 
upon  the  occasion ;  but  that  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  fulfil 
all  they  have  promised,  they  will  at  least  shew  a  desire  of 
doing  something. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which 
my  honourable  friend  proposes  to  carry  his  proposition  into 
execution;  and  upon  this  undoubtedly  the  whole  difficulty 
rests.  The  right  of  taxation  and  of  general  legislation  have^  I 
conceive,  been  improperly  confounded  together.  They  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  practically  differ^it.  This  dif- 
ference was  constantly  acknowledged  in  the  great  question.of 
American  independence.  The  Americans  never  found  fault 
with  our  ledslative  acts,  until  they  involved  the  question  of 
taxation.  Lord  Chatham,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  this 
House,  and  I  do  honour  to  his  memory  for  the  sentiment, 
said,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  resistance  made  by  America,  to 
every  attempt  to  tax  her,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue :  and 
in  the  veiy  same  speech  he  added,  (I  do  not  say  I  go  all  that 
length  wiu  him,)  that  he  nevertheless  would  not  permit  any 
matter  of  commerce  to  take  place,  not  even  a  hohnnail  to  be 
made  in  America,  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  legisla* 
tore.  I  mention  this  chiefly  to  shew  the  distinction  that  has 
been  made  betwen  legislative  acts  of  the  one  kind  and  the 
other;  but  in  the  American  dispute  there  was  a  diffisrence 
taken,  not  only  between  acts  of  ceneral  l^slation  and  of 
taxation,  but  between  acts  of  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
ternal regulation,  and  acts  of  taxation  for  the  increase  of  the 
revenue.  Acts  of  taxation  for  the  regulation  of  the  Post- 
office  were  quietly  acquiesced  in.  It  was  only  when  we 
oflfered  them  the  alternative  to  accept  or  refuse  indiscrimi- 
nately acts  of  every  description  passed  by  the  British  senate^ 
that  they  discoverm  signs  of  serious  resistance. 

With  respect  to  the  West  Indies,  we  have  already  re- 
nounced every  right  of  taxation.  My  learned  friend  says,  we 
have  no  right  of  this  kind.  So  do  I.  But  he  says,  that  he  is 
not  ready  to  admit  in  what  respects  legislative  acts  of  any 
other  nature  may  be  passed,  and  he  has  brought  forward  the 
case  of  Irdand  as  in  point  upon  this  question.  The  act  passed 
fourteen  years  aao  put  that  matter  right  as  to  Ireland.  In 
no  instance  could  the  di£ference  between  acts  of  l^slation  and 
taxation  be  more  clearly  ascertamed.    I  firom  this  source 
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drew  my  arguments  during  the  American  war.  In  every  case 
either  of  exteriial  or  internal  regulation,  the  Irish  were  per- 
fectly submissive;  but  if  the  bare  intention  of  raising  a  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue  had  gone  abroad,  it  would  inevitably 
have  produced  resistance.  I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time, 
that  to  legislate  for  colonies,  is  at  no  time  desirable ;  it  ^ought 
only  to  be  done  when  necessity  calls  for  it.  How  far  is  this 
the  case  at  present?  I  do  not  wish,  it  must  be  obsei:ved, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  repeat  the  mere  letter  of  the  law.  My 
learned  friend,  and  every  other  professional  man,  would  cer- 
tainly tell  me,  that  a  statute  that  relates  to  any  transaction  as 
passing  in  Jamaica,  would  be  as  binding  as  if  it  took  place  in 
Middlesex ;  but  I  am  not  fond  of  unnecessarily  exercising  this 
legislative  authority  over  persons  not  actually  represented,  and 
where  the  local  situation  is  almost  totally  unknown.  But  we 
are  at  present  reduced  to  an  unfortunate  dilemma,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  put  this  question  to  myself,  "  Whether  it  be  better 
to  make  use  of  a  partial  remedy  which  may  in  some  respects 
be  exceptionaUe,  or  permit  the  evil  in  its  full  extent  to  con- 
tinue ?"  I  have  been  accused  of  throwing  out  the  threat  of 
independence  upon  the  subject  of  the  West  India  islands.  I 
do,  in  answer  to  that,  most  decidedly  afSrm,  that  if  it  were 
to  become  a  question,  whether  these  islands  should  be  con- 
nected with  this  country,  and  in  consequence  of  that  connec- 
tion, all  the  stigma  attending  the  abominable  system  of  slavery 
should  be  ignominiously  continued,  or  that  their  complete  inde- 
pendence should  take  place,  I  should  not  have  one  doubt  on 
the  subject.  I  am  by  no  means  blind  to  the  danger  of  such  a 
separation.  I  desire  it  not:  but  if  the  colonies  were  inclined 
to  refuse  their  assent  to  so  wise  and  humane  a  proposition  as 
has  now  been  made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the 
slaves,  I  should  not  feel  myself  inclined  to  employ  either 
'  armies  or  navies  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  but  would,  in 
the  language  of  a  gentleman,  who,  though  not  present,  I 
cannot  name,  as  being  a  member  of  this  House,  desire  them 
to  "  go  and  be  happy  in  their  own  way,"  if  happiness  could 
be  found  by  acting  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  policy, 
and  humanity.  If,  however,  it  be  acknowledged  that  the 
British  parliament  has  the  power  of  general  legislation,  and 
that  it  may  in  some  cases  of  necessity  be  exercised,  I  ask, 
what  case  of  greater  necessity  can  be  put,  than  a  case  which 
involves  the  character  and  honour  of  the  British  Ihanie  ?  I 
have  occasionally  said,  that  a  war  to  preserve  our  honour  is 
the  only  justifiable  war.  Even  this  principle,  were  it  neces- 
sary, I  should  not  find  myself  at  a  loss  to  support;  but  if  in 
any  case  a  legislative  act  is  demanded  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
terest)  policy^  aggrandisement,  or  the  increase  of  commerce, 
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are  any  such  objects  to  be  compared  with  that  of  removing 
the  national  dishonour,  which  must  ever  be  connected  with 
the  support  and  continuance  of  this  trade  in  anv  of  its 
branches?  I  shall  for  these  reasons  unquestionably  vote 
for  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 

Were  any  person  to  give  me  a  reasonable  ground  to  hope 
that  an  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  speedily  take  place; 
were  it  held  out  to  me  that  any  other  step  would  be  taken 
towards  an  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies ;  were  I  to  be  told  that  a  recommendation  should 
come  from  the  throne  to  effect  the  de^rable  purpose^  I  might 
perhaps  be  silent  upon  this  occasion ;  but  let  me  no  longer 
hear  of  expectations  irom  the  acts  of  colonial  assemblies ! 
When  I  look  at  the  infernal  code  of  laws  under  which  the 
poor  n^roes  languish,  when  I  see  they  are  not  considered 
as  men,  and  reflect  one  moment  upon  the  penalties  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  the  oppression  under  which  they 
labour,  I  expect  nothing  from  assemblies  who  give  counte- 
^umce  to' such  proceedings. 

It  was  urged  as  an  argument  by  my  learned  friend,  that  the 
question  of  abolition  to  which  he  so  heartily  gives  his  assent, 
by  no  means  involves  the  dispute  on  the  nght  of  legisla* 
tioo,  but  that  every  provision  in  that  bill  comes  within  the 
acknowledged  authority  of  this  House;  but  permit  me  to  say, 
that  the  opposers  of  that  bill,  and  some  of  them  high  in  au- 
thority, constantly  held  out  as  an  argument  of  some  weight, 
the  opinion  which  those  immediately  upon  the  spot  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  immediately  connected  with  them,  might 
entertain  upon  the  subject  This,  therefore,  is  no  fairground 
for  ofpposing  my  honourable  friend's  motion.  As  to  the 
question  of  representation,  the  West  Indies  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  represented  in  this  House^  nor  is  it  practicable, 
perhi^)s,  that  they  should  be  so ;  neither  is  Ireland ;  ^eithci: 
was  America.  As  to  their  representation  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  might  be  called  a  pure  representation  of  property, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  blacks.  But  we  ought,  in 
this  case,  to  consider  the  difference  between  a  real  and  a 
virtual  representation,  and  the  proportion  which,  in  this 
respect,  the  West  Indies  bear  to  any  other  instance  known  in 
thb  country.  Were  we  even  to  bring  to  our  recollection  the 
time  when  so  many  Irish  landholders  resided  in  this  country, 
and  held  seats  in  tliis  House,  and  when  so  much  land  in  Ire- 
land was  under  mortgage  in  this  country,  yet  would  that  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  power  and  influence  of  West  India  pro- 
prietors at  the  present  moment.  A  country  may,  undoubt- 
edly, be  virtually  represented.     I  do  not  say  it  is  io  every 
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instance  the  best  mode ;  but  standing  where  I  now  do^  I  niHSt 
acknowledge  the  fact;  and,  surely,  if  any  country  was  ever 
virtually  represented,  it  is  the  West  Indies  in  this  House. 
Does  not  every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  feel,  from  the  fate 
of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  that  they  are 
both  virtually  and  powerfully  represented  in  this  House? 
In  short.  Sir,  no  case  can  appear  to  me  to  call  in  a  more 
pressing  manner  upon  the  legislative  authority  of  the  British 
parliament  than  the  present,  unless  we  consider  as  nugatory 
all  we  have  ever  heard,  either  from  those  who  promote  or 
oppose  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Good  God  !  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  we  come  to  a  solemn  decision  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  yet  pass  year  after  year,  without  taking  a  single 
measure  to  carry  our  resolutions  into  execution  ?  We  are 
guilty  of  hypocrisy  of  the  basest  sort.  I  am  constrained  to 
vote  for  any  measure  of  the  kind  proposed,  in  order  to  prove 
that  there  is  yet  some  sincerity  left  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  hoped,  Sir,  that  my  learned  friend  in  opposing  this  mo*- 
tion,  and  with  the  anxiety  he  expresses  for  a  total  abolition, 
would  have  thrown  out  some  prospect  of  such  an  event  being 
likely  to  take  place ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  see  none  soch 
at  the  present  period.  After  what  took  place  in  the  year  1 792, 
and  the  subsequent  flagrant  breach  of  promise  that  has  been 
exhibited,  all  assurances  coming  from  this  House  must  na^ 
turally  be  looked  upon  as  vain  and  frivolous.  At  the  same 
time^  I  confess  I  even  now  think  it  would  be  something,  wne 
the  House^  during  the  present  session,  to  come  to  some  solemn 
resolution  on  the  subject.  I  have  already  said,  that  a  vote  on 
this-question  must  necessarily  be  given  with  some  degree  of 
diflicHlty;  but  I  give  mine  clearly  and  conscientiously,  because 
such  a  measure,  with  all  the  obstacles  attending  it,  is  less  cib- 
jectionable^  and  less  contrary  to  humanity  and  justice,  than 
doing  'Nothing  to  alleviate  those  miseries  which  are  at  this 
moment  attached  to  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  Were  an 
entire  abolition  of  the  trade  to  be  proposed  in  1 79^^  or  were 
it  now  to  be  proposed  at  any  fixed  period,  I  should  probably 
object  to  any  regulations  of  an  inferior  nature;  but  the  quesK 
tioh  of  abolition  is  lost,  and  I  have  no  option  left.  It  is  in^- 
deed,  come  to  this,  that  the  British  parliament  have  refused 
to  abolish  the  abominable  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  the 
slaves  in  the  islands  are  to  be  left  to  the  humanity  of  the 
West  India  proprietors  !  If  it  were  apparent  from  authaoitic 
documents  that  the  colonial  assemblies  would  pass  those  acts 
which  humanity  demands,  or  that  an  abolition  of  the  trade 
would  be  effected  by  parliament,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  any  such  miMtsure  as  the  present ;  but  if  no  sucii  thing  is 
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likelj  to  take  (dace,  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
voting  for  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


Duty  on  Succession  to  Real  Estates. 

May  5. 

f\^  the  motion  that  the  bill  for  granting  a  duty  on  succession 
^^  to  real  estates  in  certain  cases  he  immediately  recommitted, 
Mr.  Rashieigh  moved,  that  it  be  recommitted  on  that  day  three 
months. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  this  measure  laboured  under  two  ob- 
jections; first,  the  novelty  of  the  principle,  as  a  tax  upon 
capital;  and  secondly,  the  iniquity  of  the  application.  It  was 
a  system  which,  if  acted  upon  to  the  extent  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  carried,  (and  he  admitted  the  present  instance 
to  be  only  a  slight  degree,)  would  enable  the  state  to  seize 
upon  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  Of  all  shapes  in 
which  despotism  had  ever  appeared  in  history,  the  most 
frightful  was  that  under  which  the  sovereign  became  heir  to 
the  whole  property  of  individuals ;  and  were  the  principle  of 
thb  measure  once  admitted,  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  how 
far  it  mi^ht  be  extended.  From  brothers  and  relations  in  a 
collateral  line^  it  might  in  time  reach  to  children,  and  from 
four  or  five  per  cent,  the  tax  might  be  increased  to  ten  or 
twelve.  This  was  his  principal  objection  to  the  bill.  He 
had  another,  however,  grounded  upon  the  particular  hard- 
«^hip  which  would  in  certain  cases  attend  its  operations. 
In  cases  of  marriage  settlements,  children  were  most  fre-. 
quently  the  objects  for  whom  provision  was  made,  but  some- 
times collateral  relations  had  an  interest  in  the  settlement.  A 
case  of  that  kind  had  come  under  his  own  experience.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  his  nephew.  Lord  Holland,  he  was  to 
succeed  to  the  estates  of  his  elder  brother,  by  an  article  in 
the  marriage  settlement.  As  it  happened,  he  had  not  given 
any  consideration  for  the  contingent  benefit  of  this  settlement. 
He  might,  however,  have  paid  his  brother  some  consider- 
ation for  it,  and  in  this  case,  were  the  tax  to  attach  upon 
this  property,  the  contract  would  be  violated,  because  h^  would 
not  receive  it  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  it  was  whea 
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he  concltided  the  bargain.   On  tliese  groonds  he  seconded  the 
amendment 

The  Question  being  put,  that  .the  word  *^  immediately'*  stand 
part  of  tne  question,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tdlers. 


V-  * .  f  SoHcitor-Generall  ^^       xr^..  f  Mr.  IlaBhleighl 
^*^nMr.  Douglas    •     J^^'-^^^tMr.Jekyir  } 


H- 


May  9« 

On  the  motion,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  said 
bill  be  now  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  Crewe  moved,  that  it 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  that  day  three  months. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  all  his  objections  to  this  measure  re- 
mained in  full  force.  It  was,  in  tact,  what  he  bad  stated  it, 
a  tax  upon  capital,  for  it  was  levied  in  proportion  to  that 
capital.  If  it  was  really  a  tax  upon  income,  why  not  fairly 
lay  it  upon  income?  It  was  said,  that  it  was  to  be  paid  by 
instalments  during  the  first  four  years,  but  if  the  same  was 
paid  by  the  man  who  enjoyed  four,  and  the  man  who  enjoyed 
forty  years,  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  a  tax 
upon  income.  In  such  a  country  as  this,  all  taxes  on  capital 
were  particularly  dangerous.  He  did  not  mean  to  undervalue 
the  constitution  of  this  countnr,  but  he  believed  that  much 
of  our  prosperity  might  be  owing  to  the  complete  disposal  of 
property  which  was  enjoyed.  If  this  tax  had  been  laid  on 
the  transmission  of  property  by  sale,  he  believed  no  man 
would  have  denied  its  bad  dFect ;  but  when  freedom  of  dis- 
posal even  at  death  was  impaired  by  annexing  burdens  to  the 
transmission,  the  bad  consequences  would,  in  a  certain  degree, 
be  felt.  In  all  cases  where  the  payment  of  the  tax  depended 
upon  the  terms  of  succession,  production  of  deeds  was  in- 
evitable. Whether  a  brother  succeeded  as  heir  to  his  brother 
or  to  his  father,  in  a  variety  of  possible  cases,  he  would  be 
liable  or  not  liable  to  the  tax ;  of  course,  a  minute  examin- 
ation of  settlements  would  be  necessar}',  if  the  tax  was  meant 
to  be  eflFectively  levied.  With  regard  to  the  levying  of 
100,000/.  by  the  tax,  it  was  not  the  extent  of  this  sum,  but 
the  precedent  that  was  thought  to  be  dangerous :  it  might  be 
extended  to  direct  succession ;  and  he  saw  no  difierence  in  the 
principle.  It  was  said,  there  was  less  right  to  expect  in  the 
cases  subject  to  the  tax;  but  there  were  many  instances  where 
the  expectation  was  greater  in  collateral  than  in  direct  descent, 
as  iu  th«  case  of  entails,  where  the  heir  bad  a  greater  cer- 
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tainty  of  the  possession  than  a  son,  whose  father  might  dis« 
pose  of  what  part  of  his  estate  he  pleased.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  was  no  principle  of  taxation  more  destructive  than  that 
which  tended  to  destroy  forcibly  the  power  of  exchange  and 
transmission,  and  thereby  lessen  the  desire  of  acquisition. 
And,  as  this  bill  encroached  upon  this  principle,  he  hoped, 
notwithstanding  the  result  of  former  divisions,  that  the  House 
would  consider  seriously  the  consequences  that  might  follow 
from  so  new  and  unprecedented  a  system  of  taxation. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion^  That  the  word  "  now"  stand 
part  of  the  question : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V- .  t  f  Attomey-General  7  p ,       ^^^^  \  Mr.  Crewe         1  ^  _ 
^"*  [Mr.  M.  Montagu  }  ®'— ^^^^^i  Lord  Cavendish i^*- 


Mr.  Grey's  Charges  against  Ministers,  relative  to 
THE  Expenditure  of  Public  Money. 

Mat/  6. 

'  I  'HIS  day  Mr.  Grey  brought  forward  several  heavy  charges 
-^  against  ministers.  They  had,  he  said,  violated  the  act  of 
Impropriation,  the  main  pillar  of  the  pecuniary  privileges  of  par- 
liament, by  diverting  the  grants  of  money  to  other  purposes  than 
those  for  which  they  were  voted,  and  they  had  endeavoured  to 
screen  themselves  by  spurious  accounts.  He  then  detailed  the 
particulars  in  proof  of  his  accusation,  adding,  that  if  the  necessities 
af  the  times  had  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  such  methods 
for  procuring  money,  they  ought,  without  disguising  the  fact,  to 
have  applied  to  parliament  for  Indemnity.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had,  he  saio,  been  notoriously  faulty  in  not  setting  limits  to 
the  extraordinaries  during  the  American  war ;  and  tlie  committee 
2q>pointed  to  examine  and  digest  the  public  accounts  had  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  negligence. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  censured  it  himself  with  peculiar  severity,  but  had 
nevertheless  been  more  guilty  dian  any  of  his  predecessors.  So 
determined  was  the  House  to  put  a  stop  to  these  infractions  of  its 
ri^ts,  that  it  passed,  in  1784,  a  resolution,  that  should  parliament 
be  dissolved  before  the  act  of  appropriation  had  passed,  to  misapply 
the  money  granted  should  be  reputed  a  high  misdemeanor.  An 
tcthad  auo  been  passed  under  the  present  minister,  to  obviate  the 
bad  consequences  of  balances  remaining  with  the  paymaster-^ene* 
ral,  and  to  provide  for  the  constant  pay  of  the  army ;  but  this  act 
had  been  notoriously  infringed ;  the  paymaster  havmg  actually  in 
his  hands  a  balance  of  eighty-three  mousand  pounds*    Mr.  Grey, 
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after  mentioning  other  instances  of  misapplication,  adverted  to  the 
disposition-paper,  a  species  of  voucher  first  used  in  the  prodigal 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  established  at  the  Revolution,  as  an  au- 
thentic document,  to  inform  parliament  in  what  manner  the  sup- 
plies they  had  granted  had  been  expended.  This  paper  he  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  deception ;  its  contents  represented  the  sums 
voted  by  parliament,  as  issued  and  applied  conformably  to  its 
intent,  which  vras  contrary  to  truth.  This  he  might  be  told  was 
only  a  form ;  but  the  practice  was  in  fact  directly  opposite  to  the 
regulations  enacted  by  the  legislature,  in  order  to  preserve  to 
itself  the  power  over  the  national  purse,  against  tlie  attempts  of 
ministers  to  dispose  of  the  nation's  money  at  their  own  diacre- 
tion.  On  these  various  premises,  Mr.  Grey  moved  the  following 
resolutions : 

I  •  '<  That  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  i»  the 
indispensable  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  vigilantly  to  super- 
intend the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  strictly  to  inquire 
into  the  application  of  the  grants  made  by  parliament  to  the  service 
for  which  they  have  been  voted. 

2.  *'  That  by  an  act  passed  in  every  session  of  parliament,  the 
particular  sums  granted  for  each  particular  service  are  specified, 
and  the  money  that  shall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  is  appro* 
priated  to  their  discharge :  and  that  it  is  strictly  directed  that  such 
aids  and  supplies  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  use,  intent,  or  pur- 
pose whatever,  other  than  the  uses  and  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
said  aet. 

3.  '^  That  it  appears  from  an  account  presented  to  this  House 
on  the  2ist  of  April,  1796,  that  the  sum  of  644,106/.  75.  od.  was 
then  due  to  the  several  colonels  or  commanding  officers  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  for  net  off-reckonings  and  clothing  for  the  years  1 794 
and  1795)  although,  by  acts  passed  in  1794  and  1795,  nwi^cy  ^'^ 
grbnted  to  discharge  the  same;  and  although  the  said  acts  direct 
that  the  money  so  granted  sliall  be  applied  in  discharge  of  the  same, 
and  not  otherwise. 

4.  **  That  it  appoarfs  from  an  account  presented  to  tliis  House 
on  the  2ist  of  April,  1796,  that  the  sum  of  146,900/.  I2«.  4£/.  is 
now  due  to  the  general  and  staff  officers  of  his  majesty's  forces 
for  the  years  1793,  i794»  and  1795,  although,  by  acts  passed  in 
the  said  years,  money  was  granted  for  payment  of  the  said  sum ; 
and  although  the  said  acts  direct  that  the  said  money  so  granted 
shall  be  applied  in  discharge  of  the  said  sum,  and  not  otherwise. 

5.  ^'  That  it  appears  from  an  account  presented  to  this  House 
on  the  2 1  St  of  April,  1796,  that  the  sum  of  34,3 13^.  13^.  30^.  is 
now  due  to  the  several  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and  other 
officers  of  his  majesty's  forces  and  garrisons,  m  Great  Britain  and 
parts  beyond  seas,  for  the  years  1794  and  17959  although,  by  acts 
passed  in  the  said  years,  money  was  granted  iot  discharging  the 
said  sum ;  and  although  the  said  acts  direct  that  the  money  so 
granted  shall  be  applied  in  discharging  of  the  same,  aind  not 
otherwise 

6.  ^'  That  it  appears  from  an  account  presented  to  the  House 
on. the  2i6t  of  April,  1796,  that  the  sum  of  31,056/.  3(/.  doe  to 
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the  general  and  staff  officers  of  his  majesty's  forces,  for  the  year 
17949  va3  paid  out  of  grants  for  the  year  1796,  although,  by  an 
act  passad  in  1 794,  money  was  granted  for  ciischarging  the  said 
sum ;  and  although  the  said  act  directs  that  the  said  money  so 
grimted  shall  be  apphed  in  discharging  the  same,  and  not  other- 
wine. 

7.  "  That  it  appears  from  an  account  produced  to  this  House 
CD  the  2 1  St  of  April,  1796,  that  the  sum  of  172,100/.  due  for  off- 
reckonings, to  the  24th  of  December,  1 794',  and  which  remained 
due  on  the  21st  of  January,  1796,  was  discharged  out  of  the  vote 
of  credit  granted  for  the  express  purpose  of  defraying  expences 
that  may  occur  in  1796.  By  an  act  passed  in  1794,  mone^  was 
granted  for  disclmrging  the  said  sum ;  and  although  the  said  act 
directs  that  the  money  so  granted  shall  be  applied  in  discharge  of 
tlie  same,  and  not  otherwise. 

8.  *^  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  23d  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
office  of  paymaster-general  of  his  majesty's  forces,  it  is  enacted. 
That  no  money  for  the  service  of  the  army  shall  be  issued  from 
his  majesty's  exchequer  to  the  paymaster-general  of  his  majesty's 
forces,  or  shall  be  placed  or  directed  to  be  placed  in  his  majesty's 
hands  or  possession ;  but  the  same  shall  be  issued  and  directed  to 
be  paid  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  to 
be  placed  to  his  account. 

9.  **  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  from  an  account  produced 
OH  the  2 2d  of  April,  1796,  that,  in  open  contempt  and  defiance 
of  the  said  act,  the  sum  of  430,200/.  has  been  issued  directly  to 
the  paymaster-general  of  his  majesty's  forces,  in  exchequer  bills, 
on  the  vote  of  credit  for  1796;  and  that  a  balance  of  83,300/. 
was  remaining  unissued  in  his  hands  on  the  said  2  2d  of  April, 
1796. 

10.  "  That  it  further  appears  to  this  House,  that,  by  the  said 
act,  the  paymaster-general  of  his  majesty's  forces  is  directed  and 
required  to  form  his  memorials  and  requisitions  to  the  treasury, 
and  to  issue  his  drafts  upon  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank 
of  England,  upon  the  24th  day  of  June  and  24th  day  of  December 
in  every  year,  in  equal  payments,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  have 
a  regular  assignment  from  the  several  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels, 
commandants,  majors,  captains-commandant,  and  captains,  for  the 
monies  appropriated  for  the  clothing  of  die  non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  men  of  his  majesty's  regular  forces. 

11.  ''  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  sums  of  mon^y 
appropriated  for  the  clothing  of  his  majesty's  regular  forces,  and 
which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  ought  to  have 
been  issued  on  the  24th  of  December,  1 794,  the  24th  of  June  and 
24th  of  December,  1 795,  had  been  directed  to  other  purposes,  and 
stHl  remained  due  on  the  ist  of  January,  i79^>  >n  open  contempt 
and  defiance  of  the  said  act. 

12.  **  That  it  appears,  that  an  account  is  annually  presented 
to  ibis  House,  shewing  how  the  money  granted  for  the  service  of 
the  preceding  y^ar  has  been  disposed  of,  distinguished  under  the 
several  heads,  and  the  parts  remaining  unsatisTOd,  with  the  defi* 
ciency  thereupon. 
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13.  '^  That  such  account  was  intended  to  be,  what  in  its  title 
it  professes  to  be,  a  real  account,  shewing  how  the  money  given 
for  the  service  of  the  year  had  actually  been  disposed  of,  in  order 
that  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  public  expenditure,  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  application 
of  tne  money  voted  to  those  services  for  which  it  had  been  granted 
by  them. 

14*  "  That  an  account  of  the  above  description  has  been  pre- 
sented to  this  House  in  each  of  the  years,  i794>  17959  ^^^  ^79^' 
in  which  the  monev  granted  for  the  services  or  each  year  is  stated 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  services  for  which  it  was  voted  by 
parliament,  although  it  now  appears,  from  accounts  since  presented 
to  this  House,  that  the  sums  of  644, 106/.  granted  for  oflT-reckonines 
for  the  years  1794  and  179c ;  the  sum  of  146,900/.  mnted  for  the 
pay  of  tne  general  and  staff  officers  of  his  majesty's  forces  for  17939 
1794,  and  1795;  ^^  ^^^  ^^  3493 '3^'  granted  for  the  pay  of  tbe 
aevend  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and  other  officers  of  his 
majesty  s  forces  in  Great  Britain  and  parts  bevond  seas,  for  the 
years  1794  and  1795,  and  severally  stated  to  have  been  disposed 
of  for  those  services,  still  remain  unsatisfied. 

i^.  '*  That,  in  the  instances  above  mentioned,  his  majesty V 
ministers  have  been  guilty  of  presenting  false  accounts,  calculated 
to  mislead  the  judgment  of  this  House,  of  a  flagrant  violation  of 
various  acts  of  parliament,  and  of  a  gross  misapplication  of  the 
public  money." 

The  reply,  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  stated,  that  though  ministers  were 
bound  faithfully  to  appropriate  the  public  money  to  the  purposes 
specified,  yet  tnere  were  a  multiplicity  of  cases  wherein  that  rule 
could  not  strfctly  be  observed.  Services  of  the  most  critical  im- 
portance,* and  the  most  imperious  necessity,  often  compelled  them 
to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  act  of  appropriation :  but  was 
that,  or  was  any  other  act,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  material  services 
due  to  the  nation  by  those  who  were  entrusted  with  its  safety  and 
preservation  ?  These  deviations  were  founded  on  wise  precedents, 
and  sanctioned  as  just,  by  long  and  repeated  experience.  Ex- 
traordinaries  were  the  inevitable  attendants  of  war,  especially  such 
an  one  as  the  present,  which  requiring  unprecedented  exertions, 
justified  unprecedented  methods  of  conducting  it.  Mr.  Pitt  ad- 
duced a  number  of  facts  to  prove  that  he  had  acted  comformably 
to  the  practice  authorized  in  former  wars.  The  very  act  of  ap- 
propriation, he  said,  evinced  the  propriety  of  extraordinaries,  by 
makin^r  good  several  millions  expended  under  that  head;  and  no 
objection  was  ever  made  to  the  principle  itself. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  knew  not  what  character  the  right  ho^ 
nourable  gentleman  would  be  disposed  to  allow  him  tor  can- 
dour, but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  upon  the 
question  before  the  House^  and  he  should  speak  as  he  felt,  as 
was  his  custom.  He  had  listened  as  attentively  as  he  could 
to  a  very  able  speech  delivered  by  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman.    What  struck  him  first  upon  reviewing  that  ^>eech 
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was,  that  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  had  made  great 
exertion  where  there  was  the  least  occasion  for  exertion,  in 
point  of  real  argument.     Where  his  honourable  friend  who 
had  made  the  motion,  had  dwelt  the  least,  and  touched  on  • 
points  as  beinff  merely  incidental,  there  the  right  honourable 

gentleman  had  been  the  most  elaborate  in  his  answer.  Where 
is  honourable  friend  had  been  the  most  forcible,  there  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  the  least  explicit.  The 
truth  of  this  matter  was,  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  had 
said  much  on  points  which  required  but  little,  and  very  little 
on  those  which  required  a  good  deal.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  however,  had  been  very  methodical,  and  he 
should  endeavour  to  follow  him  in  the  order  he  had  adopted. 
The  part  on  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  the 
the  most  successful,  was  that  which  went  simply  to  state, 
that  the  whole  which  had  been  done  by  administration,  against 
the  letter  of  the  law,  was  the  result  of  necessity.  On, this 
he  had  justified  the  whole  of  his  extraordinaries,  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  which  his  honourable  friend  had  spoken  so  ably  that 
day.  Now,  if  any  gentleman  had  heard  the  speech  of  the 
minister  that  night,  without  hearing  that  of  his  honourable 
friend,  that  was  to  say,  whoever  nad  heard  the'  defence^ 
without  hearing  the  accusation,  would  have  thought  that  the 
accusation  was  merely  the  incurring  of  any  extraordinaries  at 
all,  not  that  they  had  been  incurred  improvidently,  or  that 
they  had  been  withheld  improperly  from  the  House,  or 
that  when  incurred  or  provided  for,  the  money  voted  for 
them  had  not  been  applieidl  to  their  discharge.  With  respect 
to  army  extraordinaries,  he  would  first  say,  in  a  general  way, 
that,  to  a  certain  degree,  they  were  evils  unavoidable.  He 
said  this  without  diffidence,  because  extraordinaries  had  been 
recognized  by  the  House  of  Commons,  precisely  under  the 
description  which  he  was  then  giving  of  them.  The  minister 
himself  had  in  his  speech  of  that  day  admitted  extraordinaries 
to  be  an  evil,  but  had  contended  that  they  were  necessary. 
This  was  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  that  part  of  the  charge, 
although  by  what  he  had  said,  he  had  admitted  them  to  be, 
to  a  certain  degree,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution. He  must  therefore  contend,  that  these  practices, 
which  partook  of  an  unconstitutional  nature,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  our  executive  government  in 
its  future  arrangements.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  maintained,  that  if  the  expences  of  the  year  exceeded 
what  the  executive  government  had  foreseen,  and  that  in 
matters  which  required  immediate  payment,  we  must  pay 
that  service  which  had  that  necessary  demand  upon  us;  and 
when  that  necessity  demanded  it,  we  must  so  far  obey  the 
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tkct  of  iippro|)riation.  Undoubtedly,  this  would  always  ap- 
pear to  be  true,  if  it  was  to  be  argued  generally,  as  the  mi- 
nister was  pleased  to  argue  it  now  :  and  this  sort  of  argumeni 
would  be  applicable  to  any  other  law,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priation act,  inevitable  necessity  being  an  answer  to  every 
thing.  This  certainly,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  would  apply 
to  any  act  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  appropriation  act. 
It  would,  in  short,  apply  to  every  thing  as  a  general  rale, 
and  only  be  subject  to  some  particular  exceptions,  aa  moat 
general  rules  were. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  case 
which  was  debated  in  the  year  1744,  where  the  House  of 
Commons  had  inquired  into  the  disposition  of  40,000/.,  and 
how  far  that  was,  or  was  not,  a  deviation  from  the  duty  of 
the  executive  government  to  make  the  appropriation  which 
they  did  of  that  money;  whether  there  was  ground  for 
censuring  administration  ?  and  that  upon  that  question  the 
House  of  Commons  had  determined,  that  this  conduct  of 
the  executive  government  was  deserving  of  praise  instead 
of  censure.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  regularity  of  that  de* 
termination  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nay,  be  would  go 
farther,  and  say,  that  had  he  been  a  member  of  that  House  at 
that  time,  he  believed  he  should  have  voted  in  tlie  majority 
upon  that  occasion.  What  principle  did  the  agitation  of 
that  question  inculcate?  It  shewed  to  us  this,  thui  145 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day  thouglit 
that  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  letter  of  the  appri^>ri-» 
ation  act  deserved  to  be  censured,  and  here  he  could  not  help 
observing,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  speaking  ad  hominem  to  him,  when  he  told 
him,  that  that  person  for  whose  memory  he  had,  as  he  ought 
to  have,  great  esteem  and  gratitude,  (his  father,)  voted  in  the 
miyority.  To  which  he  could  only  answer,  that  he  believed 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  find  on  examination, 
that  another  person  equally  entitled  to  the  esteem  and  gra- 
titude of  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  (the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham,)  voted  in  the  minority  in  the  same  diviaioD,  and 
therefore  thought  that  it  was  proper  to  censure  ministers  for 
applying  this  money,  even  0&  that  occasion,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  appropriation  act. 

But  what  was  the  accusation  here  ?  Not  that  tlie  payment 
of  a  particular  bill  drawn  should  not  be  made,  when  that 
became  necessary  for  the  service;  such  an  accusation  his 
honourable  friend  was  incapable  of  making,  or  if  he  was, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  sure  he  would  resist  it ;  but  that  the 
extraordinaries  had  for  a  long  time  been  studiously  concealed 
from  the  House,  when  the  ministers  ought  to  have  stated 
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tiiein,  because  they  knew  them.     It  had  been  stated,  that  in 
a  book,  which  he  admu>ed  as  much  as  any  one  did,  and  also 
in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  Hbuse  in  1782,  the 
extraordinaries  of  the  American  war  were  censured.     Tfiey 
certainly  were  so.      The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
stated  that  the  extraordinaries  were  very  great  in  that  war, 
and  that  administration  could  not  now  be  blamed  for  these 
extraordinaries,  any  more  than  they  were  at  that  time.  Upon 
this  he  must  observe,  that  the  case  was  widely  different  be- 
tween the  condition  of  that  administration  and  the  present. 
However  desirable  it  might  be  to  put  an  end  to  extraordi- 
naries at  that  moment,  it  was  absolutely  impossible.     Was 
the  case  the  same  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ?     In- 
dignant as  he  professed  himself  to  be  at  the  amount  of  these 
extraordinaries,  and  violent  as  hewas«at  the  administration 
which  had  carried  them  to  such  an  extent,    coming  into 
power  upon  these  principles,  and  presiding  in  the  govern-^ 
ment  of  the  country  during  seven  years  of  peace^  one  would 
have  naturally  expected,  that  in  this  particular  at  least,  there 
would  have  been  some  radical  reform ;  instead  of  which,  the 
present  minister  laid  before  parliament  accounts  of  extra- 
oirdinary  expences  which  far  exceeded  any  that  were  ever 
incurred  by  his  predecessors.     The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  talked  of  our  extraordinaries  being  no  more  than 
four  million  in  three  years.     The  fact  was,  they  exceeded 
that  amount  in  this  veiy  year;  and  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  made  for  him- 
self deductions  which  he  did  not  allow  in  his  calculations  to 
Lord  North.     Mr.  Fox    stated  the  sums,    to  illustrate  his 
observation. 

He  next  proceeded  to  observe  that  the  minister  had  that 
day  defended  himself  by  referring  to  the  American  war,  the 
practice  of  which  they  had  all  reprobated,  and  the  right 
nonourable  gentleman  most  of  any  ;  this  was  a  little  singular, 
but  however,  so  it  was,  and  the  House  would  do  well  to 
observe  it.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  taken  ^ up 
considerable  time  upon  this,  and  he  was  sorry  he  had  imitated 
him  in  thai  respect,  for  the  point  was  too  clear  to  require 
much  argument.  The  great  matter  to  be  explained  was, 
how  did  it  happen  that  when  the  House  had  voted  sums  for 
extraordinaries,  that  these  sums  were  not  applied  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  House  thought  they  were  intended? 
That  the  services  were  not  paid  for  as  provided  ?  He  wished 
to  know  why  they  were  delayed  after  they  were  provided  for? 
He  wished  to  know  in  particular  why  the  payment  of  the 
clothing  of  the  army  had  been  so  long  delayed,  and  that 
O0ifttrary  to  the  express  direction  of  the  act  of  parliament 
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passed  for  that  parpose  ?  Why  I  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman  would  say,  because  money  allowed  for  that  purpose 
was  applied  necessarily  to  other  services.  Surely,  however, 
that  complaint  should  not  have  existed  an  hour  after  the  vote 
of  the  next,  which  included  all  these  allowances,  and  made 
up  all  these  deficiencies.  How  did  the  minister  answer  this  ? 
By  acknowledging  a  system  which  tended  to  bring  our 
finances  into  a  state  of  greater  confusion  than  any  man  in 
this  country  had  ever  thought  of  before.  The  system  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was,  that  new  votes  for  old  de- 
mands should,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  government, 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  still  newer  demands,  so  that  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  a|>plication  of  money  voted  by  parlia- 
ment, there  was  to  be  no  end.  How  was  it  possible  to  come 
to  any  clearness  in  practice  upon  such  a  system?  What 
excuse  could  there  be  made  for  such  confusion  ?  Why  not 
apply  money  in  general  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  spe- 
cifically voted  ?  The  extraordinaries  were  generally  voted 
early  in  the  session.  At  least  he  was  entitled  to  ad(,  why 
we  did  not  pay  off  arrears  of  former  years,  for  which  sums 
had  been  specifically  voted  ? 

To  put  this  point  in  another  way,  the  minister  should  her^ 
after  candidly  declare,  that  although  he  called  on  parliament 
to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  a  particularly  described  purpose, 
he  nevertheless  meant  to  apply  it  to  another.  He  heartily 
wished  that  there  might  come  a  system  by  which  *they  should 
understand  directly  what  it  was  they  were  doing.  That,  if 
necessary,  the  House  might  vote  so  much  occasionallv  for  the 
deficiency  of  supply  of  each  preceding  year  under  that  head 
specifically.  Although  this  would  appear  extraordinary,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  it  would  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  public 
They  would  then  annually  see  how  much  the  preceding  year 
was  deficient,  and  clearness  was  essential  in  the  transacting  <^ 
business.  That,  therefore,  instead  of  voting  any  extraordi- 
naries, there  should  be  voted  sums  to  satisfy  all  demands  for 
services,  the  payments  of  which  had  not  been  fulfilled  on  ac- 
count (to  make  use  of  a  &vourite  expression  of  the  minister) 
of  the  diversion  of  former  services.  It  would  be  better  to  do 
so  at  once;  for  that  in  substance,  although  not  in  letter,  they 
had  been  a  lon^  time  doing.  That  would  not  be  a  more  sul>- 
stantial  disobedience  of  the  law  than  the  present  practice,  and 
it  would  be  accompanied  with  the  advantage  of  being  more 
intelligible  to  the  public 

On  what  principle  was  it,  that  instead  of  settling  our  ar- 
rears, they  left  those  arrears  standing  on  account  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  settling  new  demands  ?  Let  the  House  see  to  what 
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this  practice  would  lead.  The  minister  said  that  new  demands 
were  often  more  urgent  than  arrears.  Granted.  The  vote 
of  credit  was  exhausted.  These  new  demands  miffht  be  stated 
to  the  House,  and  then  they  should  provide  for  them  as  they 
occurred,  instead  of  postponing  the  payment  of  arrears,  instead 
of  distressing  those  who  accused  them  of  that  shameful  and 
scandalous  mode  of  conduct.  These  arrears  fell  heavy  on  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  due  first;  afterwards  on  the  execu- 
tive government,  and  finally  heavy  on  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
who  must  bear  the  whole  of  their  load  eventually.  IT  some 
regulation  was  not  adopted  upon  this,  where  were  they  to 
end  ?  The  minister  said,  that  these  were  extraordinary  ser- 
vices for  which  it  was  necessary  to  appropriate  money  in  pre* 
ference  to  other  services  of  last  year.  If  the  &ct  were  so,  he 
must  observe,  that,  unless  some  regulation  be  made  of  this, 
new  services  would  follow  one  another,  so  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  people,  could  never  know  that  the  money 
was  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  law  required  it  to  be 
applied.  Besides  the  perpetual  confusion  which  such  arrange- 
ments must  produce  in  our  accounts,  how  was  parliament  to 
know  where  this  ^stem  would  end  ?  We  might  go  on  perpe- 
tually contracting  debt,  and  perpetually  voting  extraordinaries 
for  past  deficiencies,  but  which  were  applied  to  new  demands^ 
leaving  always  the  arrears  unpaid. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  violation  of  the  appropriation 
act,  he  came  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  paymasters'  act; 
which,  he  contended,  had  also  been  most  positively  and  un- 
necessarily broken.  If  the  bank  would  not  receive  the  exche- 
quer bills,  which  it  was  admitted  they  had  a  right  to  rgect, 
why  did  not  government  issue  money  in  another  way  for  the 
purpose  for  which  these  bills  were  issued  ?  They  afterwards, 
it  seemed,  came  to  some  arrangement  with  the  bank;  but 
supposing  that  this  arrangement  had  never  taken  place,  to  what 
situation  would  they  have  been  reduced?  Had  the  bank,  or 
had  it  not  a  right  to  refuse  these  bills?  They  certainly  had. 
They  did  reftise  them  for  some  time ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a  breadi  of  the  act  of  parliament  And  if  this  arrange- 
ment had  never  taken  place^  ministers  would  have  been  pre- 
cisely in  the  situation  of  doing  for  a  longer  time^  what  they 
actually  did  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  inconvenience  to 
the  public  would  have 'been  prodigious. 

He  thai  came  to  the  disposition-paper,  on  which  the  riaht 
honourable  gentleman  admitted  there  was  much  explanation 
to  be  made.  He  was  right  in  admitting  that  there  certainly 
was  much  to  be  explained.  He  had  listened,  however,  veiy 
attentively  to  what  the  minister  called  an  explanation  of  that 
subject,  and  he  must  confess  that  he  did  not  hear  any  thing 
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that  appeared  to  him  to  excu§e  or  palliate  the  minister's  ocxi- 
duct  upon  the  subject;  of  what  was  in  itself  a  breach  of  a  po- 
sitive law  without  a  just  cause  for  it.  It  was  said,  that  it  bad 
been  the  constant  practice  of  the  House  to  violate  the  appro*- 
priation  act :  that  a  committee  had  reported  its  disapprobfttion 
of  the  breach  of  that  act,  but  that  as  parliament  bad  never 
done  any  thing  against  the  mode  of  appropriating  money  to 
the  discharge  of  the  extraordinaries  Arom  time  to  time,  thej 
seemed  by  that  silence  to  admit  there  was  no  possibility  of 
preventing  the  abuse.  He  would  not  then  question  the  vali« 
dity  of  that  reasoning.  He  owned,  however,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  at  least  doubtful.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  little 
hasty,  to  say  that  parliament  had  made  no  law  against  this 
practice  with  regard  to  cxtraordinaries,  and  that  there&re 
they  did  not  disapprove  of  the  practice.  But  when  parlia*- 
ment  had  declared,  as  decidedly  they  had  done,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  they  must  be 
supposed  at  least  to  think  that  the  existing  laws  were  sufii'- 
ciaQt,  if  properly  inforced,  to  remedy  the  e\dl.  But,  aaid  the 
r^t  honouraUe  gentleman,  parliament,  by  making  no  pro*> 
vision  to  prevent  these  extraordinaries  encroaching  on  the 
appropriation  act,  shewed  they  connived  at  it.  He  would 
grant  the  minister  the  whole  force  of  this  argument.  If  par- 
liament were  of  this  sentiment,  the  more  force  there  must  be 
in  the  acts  which  they  had  really  passed,  and  which  were  de- 
claratory of  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  because  those 
who  connived  at  some  abuses,  must  surely  be  well  convinced 
of  others  before  they  prohibited  them.  Thus,  by  relying  on 
what  they  had  not  done^  the  right  honourable  ffentleman  had 

fiven  double  weight  to  what  they  had  done  in  we  way  otpto^ 
ibition.  What  nad  they  said  on  the  doathing  of  the  army  ? 
When  parliament  despaired,  if  the  minister  pleased,  of  adopt- 
ing any  general  regulation  against  extraordinaries,  they  de- 
clared certain  things  must  be  done,  and  ordered  a  strict  and 
literal  observance  with  regard  to  the  cloathing  of  the  army. 
For  this  purpose  they  directed  the  paymaster  to  make  certain 
noeiikorials  at  certain  times;  that  be  should  draw  such  and 
guch  bills,  and  that  payments  should  be  made  on  certain  stated 
times.  The  minister  stated  upon  this  point  (to  shew  be  could 
state  something  on  that  subject)  that  this  was  not  a  charge  on 
the  treasury,  nor  on  him  in  his  official  situation.  To  this  he 
would  observe  that  his  honourable  friend  did  not  complain  of 
him  particularly,  but  of  ministers  generally,  upon  this  snb* 
ject,  and  therefore  there  was  nodiing  in  the  distinction  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exdiequer,  u|!>on  that  point. 

Here,  however,  he  must  complain  against  the  ministers  who 
every  day  acted  contrary  to  law,  and  that  not  a  law  mode  at 
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a  time  when  the  subject  of  it  was  not  well  understood.  The 
minister  said,  that  this  was  an  act  with  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  comply ;  that  it  required  a  memorial  to  be  presented 
when  that  was  impossible.  Be  it  so.  That  it  required  the 
payment  of  money  when  it  was  not  in  the  possession  of  exe- 
cutive government.  Be  it  so.  But  it  was  an  act  of  parliament 
framed  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  himself  a 
member  of  that  House,  and  active  in  the  passing  of  the  act^ 
(although  that  was  not  material).  But  this  was  not  an  old 
act  of  parliament,  formed  when  the  business  of  the  executive 
government  was  not  understood,  as  it  is  by  his  majesty's  ini- 
niaters.  It  was  a  modem  act  of  parliament  to  prevent  those 
very  abuses  which,  he  contended  not  to  be  within  the  spirit  of 
the  appropriation  act.  When  the  minister  considered  the 
aapply  of  the  year,  ought  he  not  to  take  care  he  had  consi- 
dered the  law  of  the  country  ?  Ouffht  he  not  to  observe  the 
positive  injunctions  of  an  act  of  paniam^it  which  he  himsdf 
took  a  share  in  framing?  Or  was  this  all?  What  were  they 
to  say  of  an  act  of  parliament  that  was  made  so  as  to  be  im- 
possible to  be  obeyed,  or  its  provisions  complied  with  ?  Did 
tbe  minister  say  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  difficult 
in  times  of  war  ?  That  it  was  an  act  of  parliament,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  at  all  times  ?  Did  the  minister 
come  to  the  House,  and  complain  of  an  act  of  his  own  making  ? 
Did  he  complain  that  it  was  wholly  impracticable  in  time  of 
war  ?  That  was  the  time  fpr  which  it  was  principally  made. 
What  reason  had  the  minister  to  complain  of  this  instead  of 
complying  with  it?  In  the  yeHrs  1794  and  1795,  he  did  not 
comply  with  it.  He  seemed  to  leave  the  act  as  a  monument 
of  the  ineffioacy  of  parliament;  a  monument  of  the  motives 
of  a  man  who  only  aimed  at  gaining  a  little  pc^ularity ;  for 
which  he  seemed  to  fiivour  a  popular  act,  but  with  which^ 
after  it  was  passed,  he  did  not  mean  to  comply,  nor  did  comr 
ply  when  af&rwards  he  came  into  office. 

llie  character  of  men  in  that  House  had  irom  many  events 
been  questioned  and  suspected  from  time  to  time  for  the  last 
forty  years ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  many  things  were 
done,  that  had  a  very  unfavourable  dSed  on  many  characters 
in  the  course  of  that  time.  He  would  not  say,  although  he 
£dt  much,  what  might  be  thought  upon  that  subject  in  conse- 
qurence  of  what  had  happ^ied  within  the  last  two  years. 
These  things  should  be  recollected  by  that  House.  They 
concerned  the  members  of  it  nearly.  The  more  especially 
when  certain  doctrines  which  he  had  lately  heard  were  to  be 
maintaiiied  by  the  minister  of  executive  government.  Much 
had  been  thrown  out  (he  was  not  now  enquiring  whether  right 
or  wrong)  against  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  it 
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vms  said  in  his  time  that  man  professed  what  he  did  not  mean 
to  practise.  That  charffe^  he  feared,  was  much  more  just 
now  that  it  was  then.  Men  had  some  time  ago  so  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  others,  that  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it 
was  impossible  to  make  part  of  an  administration  with  them. 
What  did  they  do  now  ?  Only  say  to  the  people  we  will  bring 
in  acts  of  parliament  to  amuse  the  public  in  which  things  that 
ai*e  theoretically  right  are  maintained ;  but  when  the  authors 
of  them  have  gained  a  little  popularity,  they  disobey  the  pror 
visions  of  such  acts,  and  make  speeches  on  the  impracticability 
of  them. 

*  He  kpew  not  what  influence  there  might  be  in  that  House; 
this,  however,  he  knew,  that  it  was  impossible  for  that  House 
to  have  the  confidence  of  the  public,  if  tliey  did  not  take  care 
that  ministers  obeyed  acts  of  parliament,  instead  of  talking  €)£ 
the  impracticability  of  them,  when  called  upon  to  obey  them. 
The  minister,  to  do  him  justice,  had  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
explanation  was  due  to  this  subject.  The  misfortune  was,  that 
he  did  not  give  that  explanation.  By  the  explanation  which 
he  had  given,  the  act  of  parUament,  to  which  he  had  at  last 
alluded,  would  be  null  and  void ;  because  it  never  could  be 
told  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  be  able  to 
calculate  exactly  what  would  be  the  expence  of  the  year ;  and 
till  that  time  he  had  assumed  a  dispensing  power  with  r^ard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He  agreed  with  the  minister, 
that  to  over  calculate  the  expence  of  the  year  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  public.  He  agreed,  too,  that  the  very 
best  system  was, to  make  the  estimate  as  great  and  the  extraor« 
dinaries  as  little  as  possible.  Upon  that  point  he  had  often 
complained  before,  and  he  complained  then,  that  the  minister 
had  not  done  his  utmost.  An  evident  instance  in  the  case 
of  the  barracks  presented  itself.  The  minister  himself  had 
said,  that  it  would  have  been  more  regular  to  have  given  to 
the  House  of  Commons  an  account  of  them  in  the  first  instance; 
and  yet  those  ministers  who  pleaded  guilty  in  the  instance  of 
barracks,  told  the  House  that  in  every  other  instance  they 
had  done  better  than  their  predecessors. 

Having  said  this,  he  must  observe  upon  the  general  outline 
of  the  subject  before  the  House,  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  vote  of 
credit  was  better  than  extraordinaries ;  first,  because  you  pro* 
vide  in  the  former  for  the  interest  of  the  debt  you  incur ;  se» 
condly,  you  do  not,  by  a  vote  of  credit,  disobey  a  positive  act 
of  parliament,  in  complying  with  such  vote.  He  must  again 
desire  to  know,  whether  extraordinaries  might  not  be  voted 
immediately  after  they  were  incurred  when  parliament  were 
sitting?  What  advantages  were  there  to  be  expected,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view^  to  say  nothing  of  the  principle,  if  ex.* 
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tmordinaries  incurred  this  day  were  to  be  voted  immediately 
bv  the  House  ?  How  stood  the  case,  when  compared  with  the 
doathing  of  the  army,  which  was  required  by  law  ?  He  wished 
to  know  why  the  minister  did  notprovide  for  them  at  once,  if 
necessary,  by  a  vote  of  credit  Tne  right  honourable  gentle- 
man said,  that  his  votes  of  credit  bore  a  greater  proportion  to 
the  ezpence  than  in  former  wars,  and  yet  he  would  defray  ex- 
penoes  of  this  year  out  of  money  voted  in  the  last  He  would 
ask,  why  the  vote  of  credit  ought  not  to  be  increased,  rather 
than  tlie  service  of  last  year  should  be  unpaid?  The 
light  honourable  gentleman  had  stated  a  number  of  suppo- 
sitions. H^  said,  he  cpuld  not  know  the  extent  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  service  altoffether,  or  the  time  they  would  each 
or  them  occur.  Certain^.  He  said  also,  he  could  not  esti- 
mate when  the  supplies  would  come  in ;  the  most  certain  in 
that  respect  were^  the  land  and  mah ;  another  was  the  case  of 
the  exchequer  bills ;  and  most  of  all,  was  the  period  when  the 
loan  was  to  be  paid.  Granted.  But,  what  occadon  had  they 
to  snroose  when  they  were  talking  of  fiu^ts  ?  (me  loan  came  in 
so  early  last  year,  that  it  was  argued  that  a  possible  inconve- 
nience might  arise  from  the  circumstance ;  that  the  loan  mi^ht 
come  in  oefore  they  had  use  for  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  lying 
dead  upon  our  hands,  while  they  were  paying  the  interest  first 
At  this  very  period  ministers  were  proceeding  in  direct  dis- 
obedience to  the  act  of  parliament,  and  they  were  scandalously 
in  arrear  to  the  army.  Then,  he  would  say  a^in,  the  minister 
had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  supposition  while  he  was 
furnished  with  fiicts  upon  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  this  year,  nine  million  had  already  been 
expended  in  the  army.  He  would  leave  the  House  to  judge 
what  they  were  likely  to  do  next  year.  As  to  the  question, 
What  was  the  blame  of  the  executive  government  ?  He  would 
say  there  was  much  indeed,  under  all  the  circumstances,  in  the 
disobedience  of  the  law,  in  their  proceeding  without  informing 
the  House  of  what  they  were  doing  and  what  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country.  Had  he  then  any  difficulty  in  saying  that 
this  was  a  great  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  administration, 
and  one  that  called  for  the  public  judgment?  Most  certainly 
he  had  not.  It  seemed,  however,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  thought  of  securing  himself  by  precedent  The 
rkrht  honoprable  gentleman  had  heard  of  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
BAacdesfield,  who,  in  many  respects,  was  a  worthy  character. 
Bat  how  stood  the  case  upon  the  trial  of  that  nobleman  ? 
What  was  said  by  the  wisest  men  of  that  day  upon  that  occa- 
sioa?  that  precedent  of  similar  conduct  in  others  ought  not 
to  prevent  the  pronouncing  of  judgment  upon  guilt  He  would 
tbmfiare  say,  that  although  precedent  might  be  pleaded  to 
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preTent  a  rigoroiu  judgment,  yet  it  was  no  jostifieatian  of  the 
Dreach  of  the  law.  On  the  paymaster's  act,  he  would  say  jao 
excuse  could  be  offered,  for  there  was  no  precedent  for  its 
breach.  It  was  an  act  dT  parliament  recently  made  after  full 
eonsideration  of  the  subject;  an  act  which  all  men  were  bound 
to  obey,  and  the  minister  more  than  any  other,  on  account  of 
the  share  he  took  in  framing  of  it.  The  minister  had,  however, 
wilfully,  wittingly,  wantonly,  and  unnecessarily  disobeyed  it; 
and  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  administration,  1^  such 
eonduct,  had  made  the  act  a  sheet  of  waste  paper.  He  defied 
any  man  to  shew  what  the  act  was  cood  for,  if  the  minister's 
defence  was  just  The  minister  said  it  was  inapplicable  to  a 
time  of  peace.  This  diould  have  been  stated  to  the  House  long 
ago,  if  d)at  was  really  the  feeling  which  the  minister  had  upon 
the  suUect  He  would  again  repeat,  and  he  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  repeat,  that  ministers  had  knowingly,  wittin^y, 
wilfully,  and,  according  to  their  own  statement,  unnecessarily, 
set  this  act  aside^  and  made  it  a  sheet  of  waste  paper.  Heartily 
agreeing  widi  his  honourable  friend,  in  all  the  fects  he  had 
stoted,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  most  cordially  vote  for  the 
motion  before  the  House. 

.  Mr.  Steele  having  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  first  reso* 

lution,  the  House  divided: 

Tellers.  Tdtert. 

v-.a  f  Mr.Jenkinsonl  ^^      tj«»o    f  General  Tarlet<m  \  ^^ 
^'^*lMr.NeviUe    J  ^ -^^^^   iMnRandyllBarchpS- 


^R.  Fox^s  Motion  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Wail 
WITH  France. 

May  10. 

TN  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  addressed  the  House  to  the  following 
efi^ : — It  havix^  fallen  to  my  lot.  Sir,  both  at  the  commence* 
ment  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  to  trouble  the 
House  with  several  motions  which  have  not  been  honoured 
with  their  concurrence^  and  having  last  session  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  oi  the  nation,  to  which  the  House  did 
not  think  proper  to  assent,  it  may  be  thought  by  some^  per- 
haps, to  be  rather  presumption  in  me^  again  to  call  their  atten- 
tic»  to  the  same  subject.  And  I  confess  that  if  some  events 
ha<i^not  poc^ijred  duaring  th^  last  year,  rather  singular  in  their 
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nature,  I  should  bave^  however  rductantly,  acquiesced  in  the 
former  decisions  of  the  House,  after  having  entered  my  solemn 
protest  against  the  plans  that  were  adopted,  and  avowed  my 
strong  and  complete  disapprobation  of  the  whole  system  of 
m^BSSures  that  has  been  pursued.  Hiere  certainly,  however, 
have  happened,  during  tne  last  year,  some  events,  which  must, 
in  no  inconsiderable  di^ee^  have  tended  to  alter  the  senti- 
ments of  those  with  whoiQ  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ,  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  former  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  a^ee;  The  event  of  great 
importance,  and  to  which  I  partici£irly  allude^  is  the  nc^^oci- 
ation  at  Bade  and  the  notice  which  has  been  given  of  the 
negociation  with  foreign  powers.  As  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  comment  upon  this  transaction  more  iiiUv  hereafter,  % 
shall  only  say  at  present,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  applause^ 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  draw 
the  attention  of  every  thinking  man  to  the  present  posture  of 
public  affiurs;  it  must  call  the  attention  of  every  roan  who  is 
not  determined  to  act  blindly  (a  description  of  persons,  of 
which  I  hope  there  are  none  in  this  House^)  to  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  that  line  of  conduct  which  the  government 
ought  to  follow.  Far  one  tfiing  that  we  have  learned  is,  whether 
ministers  have  acted  wisely  or  not,  (no  matter  which  for  our 
present  purpose,)  that  we  have  no  immediate  prospect  of 
peace.  It  signifies  but  little^  whether  the  obstacle  may  have 
arisen  from  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  enemy,  or  the 
mismanagement  of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  but  of  this  we  are 
assured,  that  we  have  no  prospect  of  peace,  (an  event  much  to 
be  lamei^ted,  but  more  especially  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,)  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  to  ob' 
tain  terms  from  the  enemy,  which  they  dare  to  o£fer  to  the  na- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  situation,  we  must  all  be  agreed  as  to  the  efl^t; 
and  none,  I  presume^  will  dispute  that  our  situation  is  worse 
than  it  was  at  the  period  when,  either  by  conquest  or  con- 
cession, we  had  a  prospect  of  approaching  peace. 

Having  stated  tnis  point,  upon  which  there  can  be  no  dif^ 
ference  ot  opinion,  I  shall  go  into  a  detail  of  those  circum- 
stances which,  in  my  mind,  have  reduced  us  to  the  situatioa 
in  which  we  are  now  placed.  I  know  the  language  which  has 
been  held  by  the  executive  government  on  former  occasions  of 
a  sifliilar  nature^  and  the  hmguage  which  may  be  used  by  the 
executive  government  on  the  present,  because  it  is  its  interest  to 
use  it»  is,  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  evils  Ixit  ipto  the  best  mode  of  remcKly.  If  these  oou)d 
be  separated,  I  admit  that  the  conclusion  would  be  just,  but 
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as  long  as  man  remains  the  same,  I  contend  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  extricating  ourselves  from  danger,  but  by  retracing 
the  circumstances  by  which  we  have  oeen  involved  in  the 
difficulties  of  which  we  complain.  -The  first  thing  then  to  be 
done,  is,  to  take  an  impartial  review  of  past  events,  whidi 
have  led  to  the  situation  in  which  we  now  stand,  that  the 
country  may  be  enabled  to  take  steps  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  situation  into  which  it  has  fiillen.  I  shall,  therefore,  rather 
look  retrospectively  than  prospectively,  and  in  that  retrospect 
I  shall  not  go  farther  back  than  the  American  wan  Most 
members  present  will  recollect  the  calamities  which  befel  u$ 
in  that  contest,  and  also  the  terms  of  peace  which  in  the  end 
we  were  constrained  to  make ;  terms  which  I  shall  not  argue 
at  present,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country  to  accept,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  then 
placed.  Many  will  also  recollect  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  course  of  that  war,  and  the  constant  argument 
which  on  all  occasions  was  pressed  from  the  ministerialside  of 
the  House,  that  we  ought  to  look  not  retrospectively  but  pro- 
spectively; that  when  uie  House  was  on  fire,  the  question  was 
not  how  the  fire  was  kindled,  but  how  it  could  be  most  speedity 
and  effectually  extinguished.  The  argument  which  we  (q>posed 
to  that  was  one  founded  upon  solid  principles,  and  one  which 
the  House  listened  to  at  last;  that  a  consideration  of  past  er- 
rors would  lead  to  iuture  amendment,  and  that  a  change  of 
measures  would  lead  to  a  change  of  circumstances.  And  I 
appeal  to  &ct,  whether  the  truth  of  this  ailment  was  not 
confirmed  by  experience.  As  long  as  we  declined  going 
into  a  retrospective  inquiry,  the  war  continued,  and  our  misfor- 
tunes increased;  but  from  the  moment  that  the  House  adopted 
a  resolution  to  inquire  into  its  past  errors,  measures  were  put 
into  a  train  by  wnich  peace  was  obtained,  and  the  national 
prosperity  restored. 

Before  we  go  into  particular  inquiries,  let  us  first  examine 
whether  erroneous  maxims  of  policy  have  not  been  adopted, 
and  whether  the  principles  which  have  been  acted  upon  are 
not  fundamentally  wrong.  There  is  an  argument,  which  has 
been  used  by  an  ancient  orator,  the  greatest  orator  that  per- 
haps the  world  ever  saw,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  inap- 
I^cable  to  the  present  situation  of  this  country.  Demosthenes 
uses  this  brilliant,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  solid  than  bril* 
Uant  argument,  in  the  introduction  to  one  cf  his  noblest 
orations.  When  he  observed  the  conduct  and  the  fate  of  Uie 
Ath^ans,  and  compared  their  calamities  with  the  mismanage- 
ment of  their  rulers,  this  mismanagement  so  fkr  firom  be- 
ing a  jcome  of  despair,  he  direcSy  stated  as  a  ground 
15 
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of  hope.  <<  I^ ''  said  he^  *<  they  had  fidlen  into  these  mis- 
fertnnes  by  the  course  of  natural  and  irremediable  causes^ 
dien^  indeed)  there  would  be  reason  for  despiur;  if,  on  the 
contraryy  they  are  the  fruits  of  folly  and  misconduct,  it 
may  be  possiUe^  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  repair  the  evil." 
In  the  same  manner  I  would  argue  on  the  present  occasion. 
Had  we  not  fallen  into  our  present  situation,  from  plans  ilt 
formed  and  worse  executed ;  if  every  minister  had  been  wise, 
and  every  enterprise  ably  executed,  then,  indeed,  our  state 
would  have  been  truly  deplorable.  But  if  our  policy  has 
been  erroneous  and  our  measures  ill  conducted,  we  may  still 
entertain  some  hope,  because  our  errors  mav  be  corrected, 
and  the  losses  from  our  misconduct  retrieved.  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  employ  this  argument,  and  I  know  it  has  been 
said  in  reply,  that  the  argument  is  good  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,  but  that  the  natural  impertection  common  to  every 
man  rmiders  it  inconclusive  in  any  other  case.  But  when 
the  misconduct  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
reooedied,  when  the  mismanagement  was  such  as  ought  to  be 
avoided,  it  shewed  that  the  argument  was  true  in  a  degree, 
as  well  as  true  in  the  extreme.  This  I  state  as  a  motive 
against  despair;  and  I  contend,  that  upon  the  face  of  the 
thin^  when  we  compare  the  situation  to  which  we  are  now 
reduced,  with  that  which  we  held  four  years  ago,  there  is 
ground  for  presumption,  that  the  change  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  errors  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  nave 
had  the'  management  of  public  affairs.  In  a  survey  of  the 
past^  the  period  to  which  we  are  naturally  apt  to  i-ecur,  is 
the  period  of  the  commencement  of  tlie  war.  If  we  could 
consider  in  one  debate  every  particular  of  the  external  and 
internal  situation  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  the 
eflfects  which  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  have 
had  on  its  constitution,  we  might  ^  farther  back :  but  this 
would  involve  a  detail  too  extensive  for  the  discussion  of 
a  single  night,  a  field  too  large  for  the  capacity  of  the 
qieaker. 

I  shall  b^n.  Sir,  with  the  opening  of  the  budget  in  1792, 
when  a  most  splendid  display  of  the  situation  of  the  country 
was  given  by  the  minister,  without  alluding  to  any  prior  or 
subsequent  statement:  and  I  take  that  day  because  it  was  a 
day  on  which  bis  statement  was  more  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  than  at  any  other 
period.  In  the  year  1792,  three  years  afler  the  French 
Revolution,  the  minister  came  forward  with  his  boasted  and 
triumphant  description  of  the  state  of  the  coimtry,  of  the  pros- 
perity of  our  commerce,  of  the  improvement  of  our  manufac- 
tures, of  the  extent  of  our  revenue,  and  the  prospect  of  perma^ 
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hent  peftct;*   He  then  admitted  that  fifteen  years'  peace  was, 
perhaps,  rather  too  much  to  expect,  bat  he  said  that  we  had 
as  rational  hopes  of  the  continuance  of  tranquillity  as  ever  had 
existed  in  the  histx>ry  of  modem  times.     Then — full  two  years 
and  a  half  (I  wish  to  speak  within  compass)  after  the  first 
Revolution  in  France,  after  the  time  that  the  king  had  been 
compelled  to  return  to  Paris,  that  the  National  Assembly  had 
tanihilated  the  titles  and  destroyed  the  feudal  tenures  of  the 
nobility ;  had  confiscated  the  lands  belonffinff  to  the  churchj 
banished  part  of  the  clergy,  and  compdled  those  who  re- 
mained to  take  an  oath  contrary,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience;  —  then,  I  «ay,  it  was,  that  this 
prospect  of  fifteen  years'  peace  ivas  held  out  to  the  country^ 
it  was  after  the  Kinr  of  France  had  been  made,  as  was  said  at 
the  time,  to  stand  m  a  splendid  pillory,  on  ^e  14th  July, 
that  this  expectation  of  lasting  tranquillity  was  raised.     So 
that  I  have  a  right  to  condnde,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
king's  ministers,  the  annihilation  of  the  titles  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  the  degradation  of  the  order,  the  exile  of  the  clergy^ 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  church;  that  Uie 
invasion  of  the  rbyal  prerogative,  and  the  insults  offered  to 
the  sovereign,  described  as  they  then  were  by  their  firiends, 
by  the  terms  pillory  and  imprisonment,  Tterms  which  I  now 
repeat,  not  with  any  view  of  courting  the  favour  of  those  who 
employed  them,  but  merely  to  shew  the  light  in  which  those 
events  were  considered  at  the  time,)  n5t  only  so  little  inter- 
fisred  with  the  system  of  neutrality  which  they  had  adopted^ 
but  were  in  so  small  a  degree  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  country,  as  not  to  damp  the  prospect  of  peace,  or  even  to 
render  the  duration  of  tranquillity  for  fifteen  years  very  un- 
tertain.     I  so  far  agree,  therefore,  with  the  opinion  of  mi- 
nisters, that  instead  of  the  country  being  in  danger  firom  the 
French  Revolution,  there  were  no  circumstances  attending  it, 
which  rendered  the  continuance  of  peace  more  uncertain  wan 
it  was  before  it  happened.     It  may  be  said,  that  at  that  time 
France  was  professing  pacific  views.    I  have  so  often  seen 
these  professions  made  by  the  most  ambitious  powers^  in  the 
vety  moment  when  they  were  thirsting  most  for  aggrandise- 
inent,  that  I  repose  little  faith  in  them ;  so  little,  indeed,  that  I 
tannot  believe  that  the  pacific  views  of  ministers  were  founds 
ed  upon  these  professions  which  were  made  by  the  IVencb. 
But  at  that  very  time  France  was  either  engaged  in  actual 
hostilities  with  Austria,  or  on  the  point  of  commencing  hostili- 
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ties.    War  was  dtber  begun,  or  there  waa  a  moral  oertabty 
that  it  would  take  place. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  a  point,  (on  which,  howerer,  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  my  own  mind,)  whether  Austria  or  France 
was  the  aggressor,  it  was  sufficient  that  ministers  knew  at  the 
time  that  an  aggression  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  one  of 
those  powers.  And  notwithstanding  die  defeats  which  at- 
tended the  French  arms  at  the  outset,  it  was  the  general 
iqainion  that  the  Austrian  territory  was  defencelefls,  and- that 
it  would  soon  be  OTer-run  by  the  enemy's  arms«  But  eveii 
then  a  fi(leen*years'  peace  was  talked  of.  And  I  most  here 
state  a  &ct,  which  thous^  not  officially  confirmed,  rests  upon 
the  general  belief  of  Europe,  that  before  hostilities  com- 
menced between  Austria  and  France,  an  insinuation,  or  mther 
a  communication,  was  made  by.En^and  to  the  latter  power, 
that  if  they  attempted  any  aggression  upon  the  territorieaof 
Holland^  which  at  that  time  was  our  ally,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  break  the  neutrality  that  we  had  observed,  and  interfere  in 
the  contest.  This  message  has  been  diffin*ently  interpreted. 
Some  have  put  upon  it  the  interpretation,  whidi  I  think,  upon 
the  whide,  is  the  &ir  one,  that  it  was  our  policy  to  take  all 

Kident  means  of  avoiding  any  part  in  the  war.    Others,  I 
ow,  have  put  upon  it  a  more  invidious  construction,  and  in* 
ktnuated  that  our  meaning  was  neither  move  nor  less  than  thi^ 
speaking  to  the  French,  <<  Take  you  Austria  and  do  with  it 
what  you  please^  but  we  set  up  the  limits  of  Holland,  beyond 
wkkidk  you  shall  not  paiss."  I  state  ihis  to  shew  that  at  that  time 
ministers  did  not  foresee  any  probable  event  which  might  oo> 
asion  a  rupture  between  this  country  and  France.    That  this 
also  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  House  in  the  sptitig  of 
1792,  I  need  not  ^>end  time  in  conducing  them.    I  fm$^ 
however,  barely  mention  a  ciroumstanoe  of  a  finaneifd  naturef 
which  happemd  near  the  dose  of  the  session,  which'  ptme» 
the  &ct  b^ond  dispute. .  I  mean  the  measure  of  funding  the 
4perceiils*  At  duittinae  the  3  per  cent,  consols  had  risen  to  95, 
969  tad  ev«i  to  07,  and  it  was  Uie  opinion  of  the  right  honour* 
able  the  chaoceUDr  of  the  exchequer  that  thqr  would  rise  to 
oar;  in  this  coiunction,  and  with  a  view  of  a  probable  saving, 
be  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  a  certain  saving  to  the  natioti 
of  a  peippetual  annuity  of  240,000^;  a  thing  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  prove  to  the  House  that  at  that  time*  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  had  no  expectation  that  the  peace  was 
>  to  be  ^eturbedy  since  it  induced  him  to  forego  the  great 
which  was  in  his  power,  in  the  hope  of  the  trifliiig  ad* 
a  that  might  have  accrued  on  Ae  event  of  the  3  p^ 
cents,  rising  to  par.     I  mention  this  as  a  fact  subsidiaty  to  the 
decdaradoils  which  the  minister  made  at  the  <;ommenGement  of 
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that  BettiOD,  and  which  proved,  that  to  the  end  of  it  he  con* 
tinned  to  entertain  the  same  confidence  of  peace. 

Thus  ended  the  sesdoii  of  1792.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  of  that  year  various  events  of  various  kinds  took 
place.  The  Revolution  in  France  of  the  loth  of  August 
chiefly  deserves  notice.  I  shall  not  now  comment  upon  the 
nature  of  that  Revolution,  I  shall  speak  of  it  merely  as  a 
member  of  the  British  legislature,  and  as  an  event  connected 
with  the  interests  of  this  countiy.  The  great  alteration  it  had 
produced  was  the  chansing  the  government  of  France  from 
a  monarchy  to  a  republic.  I  know  that  these  are  excellent 
words,  and  well  adapted,  as  the  history  of  our  country  has 
proved,  for  enlisting  men  under  opposite  standards.  But  this 
is  not  the  view  in  i^ch  that  Re^lution  is  to  be  considered, 
as  a£kctin^  the  policy  of  this  country.  Let  us  in  the  first 
place  consider  its  influence  upon  this  country,  in  the  way  of 
example,  and  the  prevalence  which  it  was  likely  to  give  to 
jacobin  principles  throughout  Europe.  After  this  country 
had  seen  the  order  of  the  nobility  destroyed  and  their  titles 
abolished,  when  it  had  seen  the  system  of  equality  carried  to 
as  great  a  length  as  it  was  possible  to  carry  it,  except  in 
that  one  instance  of  the  existence  of  a  king,  I  ask  those 
who  are  fondest  of  the  name  of  monarchy,  (I  oeg  not  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  in  the  least  disrespectfiSly  of  that 
form  of  government,)  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
motmrchy  of  France  previous  to  the  loth  of  August  which 
tended  to  fortify  the  English  monarchy  ?  Whether  there  was 
anv  thing  in  the  subsequent  Revolution  which  tonded  to  raider 
it  less  secure  than  it  was  immediatelv  before  that  event  hap- 
pened, when  no  danger  was  apprehended  ?  Whether  there  be  a 
greater  or  a  less  proqpect  of  peace  between  this  country  and 
France  since  the  overtiirow  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  than  there 
was  before?  It  is  not  my  disposition  to  triumph  over  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  fallen  family ;  but,  considering  them  as  kings 
of  France,  as  trustees  tor  the  happiness  <?  a  great  nation, 
and  remOnbering  at  the  same  time  my  old  Englidi  prgu<- 
dices,  and  I  may  fiuther  add,  old  English  history,  can  I 
regret  that  expulsion  as  an  event  unfavourable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  France,  or  injurious  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Great  Britain  ?  No  man  who  thinks  that  the 
former  wars  of  this  country  against  France  were  just  and 
necessary,  can  refuse  to  say  that  they  were  provoked  by  the 
resUess  ambition  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  And  can  it  then 
be  said,  that  the  overthrow  of  that  monarchy  was  either  a 
cause  of  alarm  or  a  qonptom  of  danger  to  Great  Britain? 

Lest,  however,  I  should  be  thought  by  some  to  approi^ 
more  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  than  I  really  do,  I  here  find 
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it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanation,  I  ap^ 
prove  of  their  sentiments  in  1792,  in  as  far  as  they  thought 
that  the  French  Revolution  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  cause  for 
this  country  involving  itself  in  a  war,  and  I  approve  of  their 
conduct,  in  as  far  as  it  proceeded  upon  a  determination  to  ad- 
here to  an  invariable  line  of  neutrality,  provided  universal 
tranquillity  could  not  be  preserved.  I  difler,  however,  with 
them  upon  the  means  of  preserving  that  neutrality.  I  think 
there  was  a  time  before  the  war  brdce  out  with  Austria,  which 
presented  an  opportunity  for  this  country  to  exercise  the  great 
and  dignified  office  of  a  mediator,  which  would  not  only  have 
been  highly  honourable  to  herself  and  beneficial  to  Europe, 
but  an  bffice  which  she  was  in  some  measure  called  upon  to 
undertake  by  the  evisnts  of  the  preceding  year.  The  event  to 
which  I  particularly  refer  was  tne  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  by  which 
Russia  and  Prussia  avowed  their  intention  of  interfering  in 
the  internal  afiairs  of  France,  if  they  should  be  supported  by 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  which  certainly  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  aggression  against  France.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction,  still  more  than  the  transaction  it- 
self pointed  out  the  propriety  of  this  mediation  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  This  treaty,  I  really  believe,  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  acted  upon ;  but  this  certainly  does  not  lessen 
the  aggression,  much  less  the  insult  which  it  carried  to  France. 
The  emperor  at  that  time  was  importuned  ln[  the  emigrant 
nobility  and  clergy  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  amiirs  of  France. 
Austria  did  not  dare  to  interfere  without  the  co-operation  of 
Prussia,  and  Prussia  did  not  wish  to  hazard  the  fate  of 
such  an  enterprize.  '  When  those  powers  were  in  this  state  of 
uncertainty,  that  was  the  very  moment  for  England  to  be- 
come a  mediator;  and  if  this  country  had  at  that  time  pro* 
posed  fidr  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  parties,  the  matter 
might  have  been  compromised,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  pre* 
served,  at  least  for  some  time;  for,  God  fcn'ows,  the  period  of 
peace  is  at  all  times  uncertain  !  If  England  had  then  stepped 
forward  as  a  mediator,  the  questions  to  be  agitated  would  nave 
related  solely  to  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  And,  is  there  any  man 
who  believes,  putting  out  of  the  question  tiie  internal  afiairs 
of  ^  France  altogether,  that  under  the  impartial  mediation  of 
this  countrjr,  all  the  difficulties  respecting  the  tenures  of  the 
DobHityf  and  the  right  of  the  chmters  in  Uiose  two  provinces, 
inigfat  not  have  been  easily  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
disputants?  I  cannot  conceive  that  ministers,  in  concerting 
th^r  schemes,  and  adopting  the  measures  which  they  have 
pursued,  could  be  influenoed  by  any  secret  principle  so  de« 
praved  and  traly  impolitic,  as  to  be  induced  to  contemplate 
with  satis&ction  the  growing  seeds  of  discord,  under  the  idea 
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that  this  country  would  flourish,  whilst  the  other  fiowefs  of 
Europe  were  exhaustiDg  themaelves  in  contention  and  war. 
Neutrality  I  admit  to  have  been  preferable  to  an  active  share 
in  the  contest ;  but  to  a  naticm  like  Great  Britain,  whose  pros* 
perity  dqpends  upon  her  oommercei  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe  is  a  &r  greater  blessing  (laying  the  general  interests 
of  mankind  out  of  the  question)  than  any  partial  neutrality 
which  it  could  preserve.  I  hope^  therefore,  that  it  was  upon 
no  such  contracted  views  that  ministers  declined  the  <^ce  of 
mediators  at  the  period  to  whi<^  I  allude.  One  would  think, 
however,  that  after  refusing  such  interference,  they  woold 
have  been  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  intermeddle  with  the 
internal  government  of  another  country. 

Having  proved  that  the  event  of  the  loth  of  August  made 
no  difference  in  our  relative  situation,  I  trust  it  is  not  necea^ 
sary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  horrible  scenes  that  were  disclosed 
in  France,  in  the  month  of  September.  I  merely  mention  them 
that  it  may  not  be  said  that  I  wished  to  pass  Uiem  over  in  si* 
lence,  or  without  expressing  those  feelings  which  in  common 
with  all  mankind  I  experienced,  on  hearing  of  atrocities  which 
have  excited  the  indignation  of  Europe.  However  monstrous 
they  have  been,  they  seem,  notwithstanding,  to  have  no  relar 
tion  to  the  present  question ;  they  have  no  small  resemblance, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  massacres  in  Paris  in  former  periods ; 
massacres  in  which  Great  Britain  was  much  more  nearly  af- 
fected than  by  the  events  of  the  month  of  September  1792, 
but  in  which  she  nevertheless  did  not  interfere ;  a  conduct, 
the  propriety  of  which  it  fell  to  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  discuss;  and  to  historians  alone  must  the  massacre  of 
September  1792  be  also  left;  for  though  individual  members 
might  think  them  a  fit  topic  with  which  to  inflame  the  rage 
of  mankind,  ministers  never  contended  that  they  were  a  legiti- 
mate cause  of  war. 

We  now  come  to  that  important  event  the  successful  inY»- 
sion  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  by  the  French  under  Gene* 
ral  Dumourier.  How  far  it  would  have  been  wise  in  this 
country  to  have  permitted  France  to  remain  in  possession  <^ 
this  key  to  Holland,  I  shall  not  now  argue.  But  what  hxp- 
pened  in  October  was  apprehended  in  April;  and  if  it  is  once 
admitted  as  a  principle,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  this  country  to  have  allowed  France  the  quiet  possession 
of  this  territory,  would  it  not  have  been  wise  in  this  country 
to  have  prevented  the  invasion  by  a  mediation  between  the 
two  powers?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  they  trusted  that 
the  great  military  power  of  Austria  would  be  able^  if  not  to 
resist  the  invasion  in  the  first  instance^  at  least  to  compd  them 
to  retire;    If  this  was  the  policy  with  which  th^  acted^  it 
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certainly  was  a  policy  more  than  ordinarily  shallow.  It 
would  have  been,  perhaps  in  tbis^  as  in  every  instance  of  a 
similar  natare,  more  wise  to  adopt  a  resolntion  at  the  outset, 
and  to  act  upon  it  with  unifomuty,  firmness,  and  consktency. 
Supposing  France  to  be  successful,  did  you  expect  to  strike 
in  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  speak  to  France  as  you  did  in 
the  case  of  Russia  and  the  Porte,  when  you  Tauntingly  said  to 
Russia^  You  shall  not  keep  Ockzakow  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expences  of  the  war?  What ,  was  the  consequence^ 
however,  when  you  came  forward  in  this  arrogant  and  impe- 
rious tone?  You  were  not  seconded  by  the  country;  you 
were  ccmdemned,  as  assuming  haughty  and  unwarrantable 
pretensions,  by  every  impartial  man  in  Europe ;  and  in  the 
end  you  were  obliged  to  send  a  minister  to  Petersburgh  to 
renounce  every  thing  that  you  had  said.  Had  you  pursued 
the  same  conduct  in  respect  to  France,  you  would  have  been 
reduced  to  the  same  dilemma.  The  more  the  aggrandize- 
ment oi  France  was  to  be  dreaded,  the  stronger  motives  we 
had  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  mediator  before  the  war  com- 
menced. Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Gower  was  recalled  from 
Paris ;  a  circumstance  which  I  always  lamented,  because  from 
that  moment  the  continuance  of  peace  between  the  countries 
became  more  doubtful.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  war  have  generally  been  re- 
duced to  three :  first,  the  way  in  which  certain  individuals 
belonging  to  the  Corresponding  Society  in  this  country  were 
received  by  the  government  of  France;  secondly,  the  decree 
of  die  19th  of  X^ovember;  and,  thirdly,  the  claims  which 
were  set  up  against  the  monopoly  held  by  the  Dutch  of  th^ 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  The  first  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
insignificant  as  not  to  be  vrorthy  of  a  serious  answer.  In  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  give  it  shape,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for 
being  put  down  upon  paper^  you  must  begin  with  assuming 
that  there  was  a  government  in  France  to  whom  you  miAt 
complain,  and  from  whom  you  might  demand  redress.  Biit, 
was  there  ever  any  complaint  made,  or  any  dissatisfiu^tion 
stated  ?  Respecting  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  did 
yon  ever  complain  of  it?  did  vou  ever  demand  that  it  should 
be  eith^  revoked  or  explained  ?  This  is  a  circumstance  so  in- 
timatdy  connected  with  the  existrace  of  a  government  in 
France,  that  I  know  not  how  to  separate  them.  You  refused 
to  recognize  the  government  of  France  and  from  that  very 
moment  all  the  means  of  conciliation  and  eiplanatioa  were  at 
no  end.  Things  were  then  brought  to  the  uUima  ratio  regttmi 
for  the  moment  that  you  cut  off  all  means  of  exptanatioti, 
you  virtually  made  a  dedaration  of  war.    But  though  you 
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BTTMandy  and  unwisely  reliued  to  recognize  the  goyernmcnl 
of  Fnmcey  you  aUowed  M.  Qiauvelin  to  remain  here,    and 
from  the  papers  which  passed  between  him  and  the  king's 
ministers  at  the  time,  the  French  seem  to  have  shewn  a  strong 
disposition  to  explain  that  decree.     Why  then,  it  will  be 
asked,  did  they  not  explain  it?    Because  they  did  not  know 
what  explanation  would  be  sadsfactoiv*     But  it  is  admitted 
by  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  that  I  have  read, 
that  an  insult,  or  even  an  aggression,  is  not  snfiicient  cause  of 
war,  till  explanation  or  redress  is  demanded  and  refused,  and 
that  the  par^  who  refuses  an  opportunity  of  explanation  to 
the  other  is  the  aggressor.     This  opportunity,  however,  was 
denied  to  the  French;  and  upon  these  princ^les  England 
was  the  aggressor.    With  respect  to  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  is  tnere  any  man  who  does  not  believe^  if  a  nego* 
ciation  had  been  then  attempted,  that  matters  might  not  have 
been  ammged  to  the  mutufdsatj^iction  of  the  parties?   This 
was  even  admitted  by  the  House.    For  what  was  the  favourite 
argument  at  the  time  ?  <<  England  is  the  last  power  in  Europe 
upon  whom  the  French  will  make  war;  but  after  deyouring 
the  rest  of  Europe*  they  will  swallow  you  up  at  last."    Upon 
this  part  of  the  argument  I  am  a  good  deal  relieved  by  subs^ 
quent  events.     And  here  I  am  sorry  to  allude  to  the  colons 
of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  who  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
thb  House,  but,  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  and  the  effect  which  his  ^oquenoe  pro- 
duced,   I  find  it  impossible  to  speak  of  the  history  €f  the 
times,  without  saving  something  on  the  doctrines  and  senti- 
ments of  that  able  and  respectaUe  man.    In  a  most  mas- 
terly performance,  he  has  charmed  all  the  world  .with  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,  fascinated   the   country  with  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  and,  in  as  fiir  as  that  cause  went  to 
produce  this  eflfect,  plui4;ed  the  country  into  all  the  calamities 
consequent  upon  war.   *I  admire  the  genius  of  the  man, 
and  I  admit  the  int^^ty  and  usefulness  of  his  long  public 
.  life;  I  cannot,  however,  but  lament  that  his  talents,  when,  in 
my  opinion,  they  were  directed  most  beneficially  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  country,  produced  very  little  effect,  and  that  when 
he  espoused  sentiments  different  from  those  whidi  I  hold 
to  be  wise  and  expedient,  then  his  exertions  should  have 
been  crowned  with  a  success  that  I  deplore.     Never,  certainly, 
was  there  a  nation  more  dazzled  than  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  by  the  brilliancy  of  this  performance  of  Mr.  Burke  ! 
Much  of  the  lustre  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  of  firiends,  was 
drawn  from  the  imitation  ot  this  da^ng  orb;  but  it  was  the 
brilliancy  of  a  fatal  constellation,  which  bore  terror  and  deso- 
lation in  its  train ;  and  we  are  to  this  day  sufiering  its  ban»- 
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fed  efiects.  His  able  man  had  no  boands  in  his  opposition 
to  my  proposition  for  recognizing  the  government  of  France. 
It  was  represented  as  a  proposition  to  petition  France  for 
peace,  by  throwing  ourselves  at  her  feet,  to  surrender  our  be- 
loved sovereign's  head  to  the  block :  in  fine,  entirely  to  give 
up  the  constitution.  And  why  ?  Because  it  was  to  treat  with 
regicides,  though  the  unfortunate  event  (for  such  I  shall  al- 
ways call  it)  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  France  had  not  as 
Iet  taken  place;  When  the  question  comes  to  be  re-considered, 
am  confident  that  the  country  will  not  be  of  this  opinion. 
At  present  I  have  even  ministers  themselves  as  accessaries  to 
the  fact,  after  it  has  actually  happened.  By  this  petition  or 
message  to  the  directory  have  they  not  acknowledged  the 
power  of  those  very  men  who  pride  themselves  upon  the 
part  they  took  in  promoting  that  unfortunate  event,  and  who 
now  cdebrate  it  by  an  anniversary  festival?  For  what  purpose 
do  I  mention  this,  but  to  shew  that  I  did  not  wish  to  surrender 
the  constitution,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
ancestors,  cemented  with  their  blood,  and  that  it  was  no  part 
of  my  design  to  bring  the  head  of  our  beloved  sovereign  to 
the  block? 

But  to  return  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  I  am  not  one 
one  of  those  who  conceive  the  navigation  of  the  Schddt  to  be 
of  no  importance  to  Holland;  in  its  present  circumstances,  I 
think  it  was  of  very  little  importance.  It  may  be  asked,  how- 
ever, are  you  to  judge  what  is  and  what  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  Holland?  Are  not  the  Dutch  much  better  judges  of  what 
is  for  their  interest  than  you  are?  Far,  far  better  certainly,  is 
ttiy  answer.  But  did  the  Dutch  themselves  at  the  time  think 
it  an  object  worth  disputing  about,  or  rather  did  not  we  drag 
them  reluctantly  into  the  contest?  A  variety  of  other  argu- 
ments were  used  at  the  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  recal  the  Iod- 
Siage  of  any  particular  gentleman  to  the  recollection  of  the 
ouse;  but  the  argument  being  adduced  against  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  had  the  honour  to  make,  I  have  more  particular 
reason  to  remember  it.  I  was  told,  that  we  ought  not  to  re- 
cognise the  French  republic,  for  fear  of  disgusting  our  allies. 
Let  us  inquire,  thai,  who  were  our  allies  at  the  time?  The 
States  General  were  among  the  number.  Then  it  was  said, 
diat  even  thos^  who  were  disaffected  to  the  interest  of  the 
SCadtholder,  were  so  aristocratic  in  their  sentiments,  that  they 
would  spurn  with  itodimation  at  French  principles,  and  that 
an  invasion  would  heed  all  the  internal  divisions  which  sub- 
dated  in  that  republic  Notwithstanding  these  assertions, 
however,  I  have  heard,  and  I  know  it  is  commonly  believed, 
that  Holland  was  not  concpered  by  the  arms  of  France,  but 
by  the  disaffection  of  the  Dutch  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
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wereengaffed«  Oar  other  allies  were  Austria  and  Pmssia* 
Whether  uie  King  of  Prussia  has  acted  to  this  country  with 
fidelity  and  honour,  or  with  fidsehood  and  perfidy ;  whether 
he  has  performed  his  engagements,  or  whether  he  has  vio- 
lated the  faith  of  the  treaty,  we  have  never  been  informed  by 
ministers;  but  this  I  will  ask,  whether  after  granting  him  an 
enormous  subsidy,  a  subsidy  which  must  be  regardea  as  moet 
extravagant,  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  services 
which  \ie  has  performed;  whether,  if  you  had  thought  proper 
to  recognize  the  French  republic  before  you  entered  into  the 
war,  he  would  have  deserted  you  one  day  sooner,  or  swallowed 
up  more  of  the  treasure  of  the  country  than  he  has  done  ? 
With  respect  to  Austria,  is  there  any  man  who  seriously 
believes  that,  though  we  had  recognized  the  French  re- 
public, we  might  not  have  avuled  ourselves  as  much  as  we 
can  do  at  this  moment,  of  the  service  of  that  power  ?  Even  if 
Austria  had  been  disgusted,  all  that  she  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  make  a  separate  peace,  which  would 
have  probably  been  the  means  of  restoring  general  tranquil- 
li^,  because  that  must  have  happened  berore  we  engaged  in 
the  war.  But  if  this  danger  would  have  attended  the  recog- 
nition of  the  French  republic  before,  may  not  the  effect  be 
produced  by  the  late  negociation  at  Basle,  in  which  Austria 
was  not  a  party  ?  It  was  argued,  that  a  recognition  implied 
an  approbation  of  every  thing  that  had  passed.  But  this  I 
denied  when  the  objection  was  taken,  and  still  persist  in 
denying.  On  the  question  of — who  was  the  aggressor?  I 
contend,  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  explained  by  die 
best  writers  upon  the  suUect,  we  were  the  aggressors,  because 
we  refused  to  give  to  France  an  opportunity  of  redressing 
those  grievances  of  which  we  complamed. 

I  now  come  to  the  period  at  which  we  bqgan  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  When  our  armies  first  appeared 
in  the  field,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  terri- 
tories which  they  had  occupied ;  they  were  completely  driven 
out  of  the  Netherlands,  and  we  were  in  possession  of  almost 
all  French  Flanders.  At  this  period,  it  was  reported  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Maret  made  proposals  for  peace,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  which  were  not  listened  to  by  his  mar 
jestv's  ministers.  Why,  then,  I  ask,  did  you  not  make  peace 
at  this  prosperous  juncture  ?  when  the  enemy  were  defeated  in 
every  battle,  when  they  were  driven  from  the  frontiers  of  our 
allies  which  they  had  occupied ;  when  we  had  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  upon  French  Flanders;  when,  excepting 
Savoy,  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  belonging  to  our  allies, 
and  when  they  might  have  been  di«>osed  to  purchase  terms  of 
paace  by  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  territory?    Why  did  we 
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BOtnake  peace  in  these  circumslances?  Why,  because  the 
system  cm  which  ministers  had  set  out  was  deserted;  because 
jon  no  longer  confined  your  views  to  the  security  of  your 
allies,  but,  infatuated  with  success,  you  began  to  seek  for  in? 
demnity.  Tibe  declining  to  negodate^  at  this  period,  I  set 
down  as  a  principal  cause  of  all  our  succeeding  calamities, 

I  cannot  lielp  remarking,  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
pf  ineonaistenqr  in  the  mode  of  arguing  adopted  by  those  who 
have  been  adverse  to  negociation.  When  the  French  wene 
Mccessful,  I  was  asked — What!  would  you  humble  the 
oouirtry  so  fiir  as  to  bi^  peace  from  the  enemy,  in  the  moment 
4>f  her  victories?  And  when  the  allies  were  successful  in  their 
tarn,  I  was  told,  that  we  must  not  treat  at  a  time  when  our 
armies  were  every  where  triumphant,  and  when  nothing  but 
diigraee  and  defeat  marked  the  progress  of  the  enemv ;  that 
then  was  the  period  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  good  mrtune, 
and  reap  the  miits  of  our.  victories.  It  was  even  at  one  time 
thought  advisable  to  pudi  our  victories  so  &r  as  to  march  to 
Paris.  Upon  the  project  of  effecting  a  counter-revolution  in 
France,  having  said  so  much  on  former  occasions,  I  shall  not 
enlarge  now.  The  great  defect  in  the  management  of  the 
war,  however,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  want  of  a  deter- 
minate object  fiir  which  you  have  been  contending.  You 
have  neither  carried  on  war  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  mo- 
narchy in  France,  nor  with  a  view  to  your  own  advantagje. 
While  the  emperor  in  Alsace  was  taking  towns  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Hungary,  you  were  ta£ing  Valendennes  for 
the  emperor  -^  proclaiming  the  constitution  of  1 79  x  at  Toulon 
—  and  taking  possession  of  Martinique  for  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.  What  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  want  of 
ot^eot?  You  have  converted  France  into  an  armed  nation  — 
yoa  have  given  to  her  rulers  tlie  means  of  marshalling  all  the 
aCnength  ^.the  kingdom  against  you.  The  royalists  in 
Fmnce^  ako,  so  little  understood  your  intentions,  that  they 
did  not  join  you;  and  the  reason  is  obvious  —  they  did  not 
know  whether  you  were  at  war  for  the  purpose  of  re-establish- 
ing the  andent  monarchy  of  France,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
Aggrandizing  yourselves  by  robbing  France  of  her  territories. 
It  might  then  have  been, imagined  that  we  would  have  endea- 
Toured  to  conciliate  the  body  of  constitutionalists.  No  such 
thing.  We  had  acted  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  we 
were  desirous  to  shew  our  enmity  towards  that  body  of  men. 
The  unfiirtunate  De  la  Fay^te,  who  deserved  the  praise  of 
betnj^  a  man  of  the  most  uncorrupted  nature^  who  had  the 
merit  of  sleermg  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  parties  that 
^^plated  this  country;  this  firm,  brave,  and  stea(fy  friend  ci 
lua  •Qii«reigtt,-«'tma  gaUant  and  dbtinguished  gentleman^ 
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just  and  honourable  peacei  and  that  this  was  also  the  object 
of  the  allies.  Why,  then,  was  not  that  object  attempted, 
when  the  confederacy  existed  in  its  foil  power?  Why  were 
two  of  the  powers,  Pl'ussia  and  Spain,  suffered  to  melt  away, 
and  their  aid  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  general  cause,  with- 
out making  any  overtures  for  such  a  p«ace?  You  may  say, 
it  was  not  your  fault,  that  you  could  not  foresee  their  secession ; 
let  me,  however,  observe,  that  when  statesmen  take  upon 
themselves  to  form  alliances  with  other  powers,  they  should 
know  something  of  the  characters  of  the  princes  with  whom 
they  make  such  alliances,  and  how  far  it  is  probable  they  will 
keep  to  the  letter  of  their  engagements.  As  to  the  Kmg  of 
Prussia,  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose,  long  before  the 
event  took  place,  that  he  would  make  peace  with  France ; 
that  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do :  and  with  respect  to  Spain» 
it  was  apparent  to  the  most  short«-sighted  statesman,  that  her 
ministers  could  not  protract  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
the  victorious  republic,  witKout  endangering  the  existence 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  itself.  It  was,  therefore^  an  incum- 
bent duty  on  ministers  to  have  foreseen  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  their  alliances:  if  they  had  possessed  any  of  that 
necessary  foresight,  they  would,  during  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  have  used  their  endeavours  to  have  procured  a 
peace,  while  the  confederacy  was  acdng  in  concert,  and  not 
have  waited  till  it  was  dissolved. 

It  is  allied,  that  the  form  of  government  in  France  was 
not  such  as  to  enable  ministers  to  treat  for  peace  upon  any 
sure  foundation.  I,  however,  am  one  of  those  who  think  that 
the  government,  so  far  as  respected  external  relations,  was 
of  no  consequence  to  the  contracting  parties.  If  an  absolute 
government  is,  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  the  best  to  enter  into 
engagements  with,  surely  no  one  will  deny  but  France  was 
an  absolute  government  during  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre, 
as  wdl  as  during  the  reign  of  the  prior  and  succeeding  fiu>- 
tions.  The  acts  of  those  factions  were  never  afterwards 
revised,  with  respect  to  external  relations.  But,  you  say,  you 
must  wait  till  there  is  a  regular  constitution  established.  Is 
that  the  most  proper  time  to  retrieve  your  losses  by  n^oci- 
ation,  when  they  have  settled  themselves  in  a  permanent 
government,  ascertained  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  their 
conquests,  made  the  whole  subject  to  thdr  gener^  laws,  and 
eomraunicated  to  what  was  your  territory  every  inherent 
quality  of  their  own  departments  ?  We  were  Isold,  several  years 
ago,  mat  the  French  were  reduced  to  such  extremity,  that 
they  could  not  possibly  find  resources  to  enable  them  to 
continue  the  contest  much  longer ;  and  only  last  session  it 
was  asserted,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  confidence,  that  they 
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were  not  upon  the  verge,  but  in  the  actual  gulf  of  bankruptcy, 
— that  they  were  in  the  last  agony.  A  twelvemonth  has  now 
elapsed  since  they  have  been  in  that  agony;  and  really  it  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  any  set  of  people  continuing 
so  long  in  such  a  situation.  I  certainly  must  admit,  that 
last  year,  while  France  was  labouring  under  this  agony,  the 
emperor,  with  the  assistance  of  this  country,  was  enabled  to 
regain  part  of  his  dominions  which  had  been  wrested  from 
him,  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  an  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction,  that  the  French  were  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  that  they  were  not  in  a  capacity  ever  to  recover 
themselves.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that 
death  would  have  oeen  the  consequence  of  this  agony ;  but 
was  that  the  case?  Far  fix)m  it.  The  events  of  the  last  three 
weeks  have  been  of  a  nature  sufficient  to  prove  that  their 
agonizing  struggles  may  in  the  end  destroy  their  enemies^ 
and  draw  them  into  that  gulf  of  ruin,  in  which  they  had 
flattered  themselves  the  French  would  have  been  irrevocably 
buried. 

>  The  state  of  the  French  finances  has  been  another  argu- 
ment to  prove  their  inabUi^  to  continue  the  war.  God  for- 
bid, that  the  finances  of  this  country  should  ever  be  so  in- 
volved !  But  the  French  have  now  got  over  the  worst  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  state  of  their  finances.  France 
has  been  placed  in  that  situation,  wherein  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  call  fi>rth  all  die  proper^  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  quarrel.  Without  recurring  to  the  mode  of  ar- 
gument which  was  made  use  of  yesterday,  with  respect  to  the 
new  mode  of  taxing  capital,  I  hope,  if  ever  we  should  be  in 
the  situation  of  the  French,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
pend the  whole  capital  of  the  country,  rather  than  have  a 
constitution  imposed  upon  us  by  a  foreign  enemy.  I  had  ra- 
ther that  all  slK>uld  be  taken  away  by  the  calamities  of  the 
present  war;  I  had  rather  that  we  should  be  forced  to  submit 
to  one,  two^  three,  or  four  requisitions  of  all  the  adults  in  the 
kingdom;  all  this  I  would  rather  submit  to,  than  that  the 
country  diould  experience  the  misery  of  absolute  servitude. 
You  have  reduced  France  to  die  situation  of  absolute  bank- 
rnptcy;  but  that  bankruptcy  is  past,  and  now  they  have  the 
whole  resources  of  the  country  to  brin^  forth  against  you. 
It  is  now  twelve  months  since  we  conceived  them  in  such  a 
state  of  bankruptcy,  as  to  be  incapable  of  resistance.  It  was 
the  boast  of  Austria,  that  she  had  recovered  her  l6sses;  but 
we  see  the  campaign  open  this  year  with  such  gigantic  efforts 
on  die  part  of  the  French,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  hope  that 
we  can  ever  be  able  to  resist  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  his  majesty^ 
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in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  intimated  a  disposition  to  ne- 
gociate,  and  had  more  fully  manifested  that  disposition  in  his 
message  of  the  8th  of  December.  Why  did  not  ministers  make 
the  attempt  at  that  time,  which  was  peculiarly  favourable  for 
such  a  measure,  as  the  campaign  could  not  well  be  opened  for 
some  months  ?  Instead  of  this,  we  find  that  the  first  step 
taken  was  on  the  8th  of  March,  three  months  after  the  com- 
munication of  the  earnest  desire  for  peace  contained  in  the 
king's  message;  and  four  months  after  the  same  sentiments 
had  been  avowed  in  his  speech  firom  the  throne.  This  delay 
has  not  been  occasioned  by  a  wish  to  consult  with  our  allies, 
and  obtain  their  concurrence,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
either  sanctioned  or  disapproved  it  An  allusion  was  made 
to  them  in  Mr.  Wickham's  letter;  but  in  order  to  justify  the 
delay,  the  application  should  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
them  all,  and  some  specific  terms  should  have  been  olBfered. 
This  was  not  the  rase.  Mr.  Wickham's  letter  was  such  as 
might  have  been  a^eed  upon  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  instead 
of  three  months.  But  this  letter,  after  all,  e3cpressed  nothing 
more  than  was  contained  in  the  king's  spcN^eh,  and  cannot  be 
produced  as  a  new  proof  of  the  desire  of  ministers  for  peace. 
It  has  been  said  in  this  House,  and  his  majesty's  ministers 
have  particularly  supported  the  opinion,  that  the  contagion 
of  French  principles  is  highly  dangerous  to  this  countxy. 
Those  principles  and  their  supporters  in  France,  have  been 
treated  in  this  House  with  every  mark  of  insult  and  contempt, 
with  every  expression  of  disgrace  and  detestation.  The  first 
thing  ministers  should  have  done,  was  to  remove  the  un- 
favourable impression,  the  hostile  disposition  which  their 
language  and  conduct  must  have  created;  and  the  Grst  stqi 
towards  accomplishing  this,  was  a  full  and  unequivocal  recog- 
nition of  the  French  republic.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  war,  some  gentlemen  in  this  House  thought  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  America  should  be 
made  the  price  of  peace.  I  always  thought  otherwise,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  freely  and  gratwtously.  But  whe- 
ther I  was  right  or  not,  the  present  is  a  question  materially 
difierent«  We  have  no  claim  on  France,  like  that  which  w« 
had  on  America,  and  therefore  the  less  would  have  been  the 
sacrifice  in  recognizing  the  republic.  But  so  iar  from  doing 
this,  Mr.  Wickham's  note  does  not  even  hint  at  the  terms 
that  would  be  acceptable.  This  reserve  may  in  some  cases  bs 
prudent  and  wise.  In  the  present  case  I  see  neither  prudence 
nor  wisdom.  Instead  of  either  recognition  or  offers,N  you  tell 
the  directory  that  your  minister  is  not  empowered  even  td 
negociate.  To  argue  this  point  &irly,  I  must  put  myself  in 
the  situation  of  the  enemyi  and  here  I  must  ask»  wboit  could  i 
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think  of  such  a  communication  from  ministers^  who  for  several 
years  have  traduced  the  principles  and  governments  in  France^ 
and  reviled  all  the  ruling  men  in  that  country ;  from  ministers 
who  delayed  that  communication  for  three  months?  I  could 
not  believe  the  sincerity  of  their  offers* 

It  is  not  regular  to  mention  what  has  passed  in  former  de- 
bates; but,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  arguments 
advanced  a  few  evenings  ago^  upon  the  subject  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  subsidy,  we  shall  find  a  full  illustration  of  the 
minister's  motives,  in  making  the  pretended  offers  of  peace 
through  Mr.  Wickham.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  said,  that 
it  was  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  overtures  of  his  Sardinian 
majesty  were  made  with  the  view  of  obtaining  peace.  It  was 
most  probable,  that  they  were  made  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  that  all  his  object  was  to  know^ 
what  were  the  conditions  on  which  the  French  would  consent 
to  a  pacification;  for  he  had  no  real  intention  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war.  I  cannot  conceive  more  happy  expressions 
to  explain  the  views  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  making 
overtures  through  Mr.  Wickham.  They  were  no  doubt  &c* 
tuated  by  the  same  motives  that  guided  ms  Sardinian  majes^^ 
and  the  French  might  well  suppose  that  their  pretended  offers 
were  produced  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  made 
with  ^e  view  rather  of  protracting  than  concluding  the  war. 
The  pretence  set  up  by  the  Frendi,  that  they  could  not  give 
up  any  territories  which  had  been  consolidated  with  the  re* 
public,  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  r^et,  but  it  is  a  circumstance 
that  doubles  my  indignation  a^rainst  those  ministers  who 
have  brought  us  into  this  lamentdt»le  situation,  who  have  de- 
fisrred  any  proposition  for  peace  till  a  period  when  the  diffi<* 
culties  are  such,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  obtaining  it  on 
safe  and  honourable  terms.  I  see  great  triumph  on  the  other 
ade  of  the  House,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Their  object 
was  to  delay  overtures  of  peace  till  they  could  not  be  accepted, 
and  they  have  succeeded.  This  may  be  a  manceuvre  in  war, 
but  it  18  not  an  act  of  which  a  minister,  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace,  ought  to  boast  That  it  was  such  a  manoeuvre,  I  am 
convinced,  by  the  eagerness  and  exultation  with  which  the 
correspondence  has  b^n  published.  Is  there  no  better  means 
of  making  the  government  of  France  believe  the  sincerity  of 
your  wishes  for  peace?  Why  is  it  not  considered  how  other 
treaties  have  been  made  ?  Why  not  make  your  disposition  for 
peace  known  by  various  other  channels  than  an  open  neffo* 
ciation?  And  above  all,  why  not  recognize  the  repuWc, 
and  renounce  any  design  against  it  on  account  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  founded  ?  When  that  great  man,  the 
late  Lord  Chatham,  was  consulted  respecting  the  best  mode 
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of  terminating  the  unfortunate  dispute  with  America,  did  ho 
send  to  know  what  were  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Ameri- 
cans? No:  his  opinion  was,  that  nothing  would  effect  a  com* 
plete  conciliation,  but  a  complete  change  in  his  majes^s 
councils* — [A  laugh  on  the  treasury  bench.] — Gendemea 
may  laueb,  but  I  oo  not  understand  how  the  calamities  of  the 
people,  brought  on  by  the  present  councils  of  his  nujesty,  can 
be  a  subject  of  merriment.  To  remove  those  calamities,  a 
total  change,  not  only  in  the  councils  of  his  majesty,  but  in 
his  counsellors,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  to  suppose^  after 
their  recent  conduct,  that  they  will  abandon  those  principles 
of  action  which  have  brought  on  us  so  many  misfortunes^  is 
absurd.  They  have  not  in  any  way  manifested  such  a  change. 
The  administration  which  conducted  the  American  war,  was 
found  unfit  to  settle  the  peace;  and  yet  Lord  North,  of  whom 
as  a  private  man  I  never  can  speak  but  witk  respect  and 
esteem,  had  a  most  conciliating  disposition,  and  never  was 
considered  to  be  personally  anxious  to  establish  our  dominion 
over  America,  neither  Ima  he  spoken  with  so  much  acrimony 
of  our  enemies  as  has  lately  been  the  case.  He  might  have 
treated  with  more  advantage  than  our  present  ministers,  and 
yet  it  was  found  necessary  that  he  should  resign. 

The  change  of  feeling  towards  thie  French  must  have  beai 
very  sudden  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  for  at  the 
time  he  was  making  pacific  professions,  he  was  sending  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  which  if  it  had  succeeded, 
would  have  compelled  him  to  declare  Louis  XVIII.  king. 
Had  the  island  of  Noirmoutier  been  taken  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVIII.  in  whose  name  it  was  summoned  by  a  British 
o£Bcer,  how  could  ministers  have  recognized  the  republic? 
It  appears,  then,  that  their  conversion  is  very  sudden,  and 
«udden  conversions  are  most  suspicious.  It  is  but  too  mani- 
fest, that  they  never  were  sincerely  desirous  of  nesociating  a 
peace  with  the  French  republic.  They  might,  in^sed,  draw 
up  a  paper  with  the  ingenuity  of  special  pleaders,  that  might 
serve  as  a  declaration  in  a  court  of  law,  but  which  from  its 
ambiguous  mode  of  expression,  could  not  satisfy  a  more  liberal 
judmnent  of  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes  for  peace.  I  do  not 
wish  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  son ;  I  do  not 
wish  that  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should 
be  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  unfortu- 
nate house  of  Stuart;  but  if  your  pacific  offers  were  sincere^ 
you  should  have  disowned  Louis  XVIII.  as  King  of  France. 
You  should  have  recalled  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  him,  and  avowed  that  you  made  war  on  France 
as  a  republic,  and  consequently  that  you  reG0gni9ed  it  as 
such*    It  would  have  been  a  becoming  act  of  jastioe  in  yoa 
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to  have  declared  this  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  it  would  have 
been  an  act  <^  prudence  to  yourselves,  with  a  view  of  con- 
vincing the  directory  of  the  sincerity  of  the  change  in  your 
sentiments;  it  would  have  freed  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
from  all  &rther  suspence  respiting  their  fate,  and  would 
have  convinced  the  French  government  of  your  actual  solici* 
tude  for  peace. 

And  here  I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  House,  for  entering 
into  a  short  digression  on  the  double  dealing  that  has  been 
used  towards  the  unfortunate  emigrants  from  France,  and 
observe,  that  it  a  most  consoling  circumstance  to  me^  that  not 
one  of  them  owes  the  smallest  atom  of  his  misfortunes  to  any 
thing  I  ever  did  or  said.  It  was  natural  that  those  unhappy 
men,  when  they  heard  that  the  estates  of  Englishmen  were 
insecure,  unless  the  estates  of  tlie  emigrants  were  restored ; 
when  they  heard  that  we  could  not  make  peace  with  the  re- 
publicans, without  laying  the  head  of  our  sovereign  on  the 
block ;  when  they  heard  that  Great  Britaiti  was  fighting  for 
her  very  existence;  it  was  natural  for  them  to  say,  we  may 
safely  nsk  ourselves  in  the  same  bark  that  carries  Caesar;  we 
may  venture  our  fortunes  along  with  that  of  the  British  empire. 
With  these  opinions,  which  they  i^ibibed  from  speeches  de- 
livered in  this  House,  the  roydists  had  been  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  France^  fully  persuaded  that  they  would  be  cordially 
received  here.  But  how  have  they  been  duped  with  ambi- 
guous declarations,  made  purposely  to  deceive  them  into  an  « 
idea  that  th^  were  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  French 
nuMuurchy,  and  of  their  own  property ;  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  only  set  on  to  fight  for  the  fluctuating  views  of  ministers, 
who  never  rc^rded  uieir  personal  welfare,  or  the  cause  th^ 
wished  to  support,  as  an  object  of  real  importance !  In  this 
manner  many  of  the  emigrants  have  been  seduced  to  their 
ruia,  and  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  to  tell  them  we  are 
not  now  fightmg  for  the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy, 
we  are  not  now  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  your  property 
<-*  our  only  object  now  is,  to  regain  the  territories  we  have 
lost — we  are  fighting  only  about  the  conditions  of  peace. 
The  question  now  is,  whether  ministers  have  really  changed 
their  sentiments  req)ecting  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  war. 
If  they  have,  they  should  prove  it  by  some  unequivocal  act  or 
dec]iacEition.  If  they  have  not,  as  I  suspect  is  the  case,  dien  this 
House  should  entreat  his  majesty  to  change  his  councils.  I 
know  it  will  be  said,  <<  What !  vou  have  been  speaking  three 
hours,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  change  ot  minis- 
tern^  because  such  a  change  might  be  advantageous  to  yourself." 
To  this  I  can  only  answer,  that  I  never  will  take  a  part  in  the 
goveomient)  till  the  principles  upon  which  the  present  war  Jhas 
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Temment>  happ3y  removed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  contend- 
ing extremes  of  licentiousness  and  tyranny. 

^<  From  this  neutral  and  impartial  system  of  policy,  his  majesty** 
ministers  were  induced  to  aepart,  by  certain  measures  of  the 
French  government,  of  which  they  complained  as  injurious  and  hos- 
tile to  this  country.  With  what  justice  these  complaints  were  made» 
we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  determine,  since  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  measures  of  France  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  adjustment  by  negociation  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deny»  that  the  power  which  shuts  up  the  channel  of 
accommodation  must  ever  be  the  real  aggressor  in  war.  To  reject 
negociation  is  to  determine  on  hostilities ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  nature  of  the  points  in  question  between  us  and  France, 
we  cannot  but  pronounce  the  refusal  of  such  an  authorised  com- 
»  munication  with  that  countr}-,  as  might  have  amicably  terminated 
the  dispute,  to  be  the  true  and  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture 
which  followed.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  remark,  that  the  pretences, 
under  which  his  majesty's  ministers  then  haughtily  refused  such 
authorized  communication,  have  been  sufficiently  exposed,  by 
their  own  conduct,  in  since  submitting  to  a  similar  intercourse  with 
the  same  government. 

"  The  misguided  policy,  which  thus  rendered  the  war  inevitable, 
appears  to  have  actuated  the  ministers  in  their  determination  to 
continue  it  at  all  hazards.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  .ob- 
serve, that  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  their 
desperate  system  is  not  more  remarkable  than  their  versatility  in 
the  pretexts  upon  which  they  have  justified  it.  At  one  period  the 
strength,  at  another  the  weakness,  of  the  enemy,  have  been  urged 
as  motives  for  continuing  the  war :  the  successes  as  well  as  defeats 
of  the  allies  have  contributed  only  to  prolong  the  contest ;  and 
hope  and  despair  have  equally  served  to  involve  us  still  deeper 
in  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  entail  upon  us  an  endless  train  of 
calamities. 

'<  Afler  the  original,  professed,  objects  had  been  obtained,  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  armies  from  the  territories  of  Holland 
and  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  we  find  his  majesty's  ministers  in- 
fluenced either  by  arrogance  or  by  infatuated  ambition  and  vain 
hope  of  conquests,  which,  if  realized,  could  never  compensate  to 
the  nation  for  the  blood  and  treasure  by  which  they  must  be  ob- 
tained :  rejecting,  unheard,  the  overtures  made  by  the  executive 
council  of  France,  at  a  period  when  the  circumstances  were  so 
eminently  favourable  to  lus  majesty  and  his  allies,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  negociation,  commenced  at  such  a  junc« 
ture,  must  have  terminated  in  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
peace.  To  the  prospects  arising  from  such  an  opportunity  they 
preferred  a  blind  and  obstinate  perseverance  in  a  war,  which  could 
scarce  have  any  remaining  object  but  the  unjustifiable  puqpose  of 
imposing  upon  France  a  govenunent  disap{>roved  of  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ofthat  country.  And  such  was  the  in&tuation  of  these  mi- 
nisters, that,  &r  from  being  able  to  frame  a  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  policy,  they  even  rejected  the  few  advantages  that 
belonged  to  their  own  unfortunate  scheme.    The  generd  exist- 
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ence  of  a  design  to  interpose  in  the  internal  govemmeBt  of  France 
was  too  manifest  not  to  rouse  into  active  hostility  the  national  zeal 
of  that  people;  but  their  particular  projects  were  too  equivocal  to 
attract  the  confidence,  or  procure  the  co-<^ration,  c^  those 
Frenchmen  who  were  disaffected  to  the  then  government  of  their 
country.  The  nature  of  these  plans  was  too  clear  not  to  provoke 
formidable  enemies,  but  their  extent  was  too  ambiguous  to  conci« 
Hate  useful  friends. 

'^  We  be^  leave  farther  to  represent  to  your  majesty,  that  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  your  ministers  have  suffered  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  to  escape  of  obtaining  an  honourable  and  advantage- 
ous pacification :  they  did  not  avail  themselves,  as  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  done,  of  the  unbroken  strength  of  the  great  confederacy 
which  had  been  formed  against  France,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effisct  to  overtures  for  negociation ;  they  saw  the  secession  of  seve- 
ral powerful  states  from  that  confederacy ;  they  suffered  it  to  dis- 
solve without  an  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a  general  pacification : 
they  loaded  tlieir  country  with  the  odium  of  having  engaged  with 
the  most  questionable  views,  without  availing  themselves  of  tha( 
combination  for  procuring  favourable  conditions  of  peace.    That, 
from  this  fatal  neslect,  the  progress  of  hostilities  has  only  served 
to  establish  the  evils  which  might  certainly  have  been  avoided  by 
negociation,  but  which  are  now  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  war» 
We  have  fdt  that  the  unjustifiable  and  impracticable  attempts  to 
establish  royalty  in  France,  by  force,  has  only  proved  fatal  to  its 
unfortunate  supporters.    We  have  seen,  with  regret,  the  subju- 
gation of  Holkuid  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  French  republic; 
and  we  have  to  lament  the  iteration  in  the  state  of  Europe,  not 
only  from  the  successes  of  the  French,  but  from  the  formidable  ac- 
quisition of  some  of  the  allied  powers  on  the  side  of  Poland ;  ac- 
quisitions alarming  from  their  magnitude,  but  still  more  so  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  made:  so  fatally  has  this  war 
operated  to  destroy,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  that  balance  of 
power  for  the  support  of  which  it  was  undertaken^  and  to  extend 
those  evils  which  it  was  its  professed  object  to  avert. 

*^  Most  cordially,  therefore,  did  we  assure  his  majesty,  this  his 
faithful  Commons  heard  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  his  majesty'^ 
most  gracious  message  of  the  8th  of  December,  wherein  Us  ma* 
jesty  acquaints  them  that  the  crisis,  which  was  depending  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  had  led  to  such  an  order  of 
things  as  would  induce  his  majesty  to  meet  any  disposition  to  ii^o- 
ciation,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it 
the  fullest  and  speediest  effect,  and  to  conclude  a  general  treaty  of 
peace  whenever  it  could  be  effected  on  just  and  suitable  terms  for 
himself  and  his  allies.  That  firom  this  gracious  communication* 
they  were  led  to  hope  for  a  speedy  termination  to  this  most  dis- 
astrous contest ;  but  that,  with  surprize  and  sorrow^  they  have 
now  reason  to  apprehend  that  three  months  were  aufferedto  elapse 
before  any  steps  were  taken  towards  a  negociation^  or  any  over- 
tures made  by  his  majesty's  servants. 

^  With  equal  surprize  and  concern  ther  have  ebserved,  when  a 
fSiir  and  open  conduct  was  so  peculiarly  incumbent  on  his  ma- 
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jestj's  mxnisteny  considering  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  whicb 
their  previous  conduct  must  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  theFrencli» 
that)  mstead  of  acting  in  that  open  and  nianly  manner  which  be* 
came  the  wisdom,  the  character,  and  dignity,  of  the  British  nation, 
they  adopted  a  mode  of  proceeding  calulated  rather  to  excite  sus- 
picion than  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  enemy.  Every  expres- 
sion which  might  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
French  republic,  or  even  an  allusion  to  its  forms,  was  studioudj 
avoided ;  and  the  minister,  through  whom  this  overture  was  made, 
was,  in  a  most  unprecedented  manner,  instructed  to  declare^ 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  negociation  or  difr- 
,  cussion  relative  to  the  objects  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

*^  That  it  is  with  pain  we  reflect,  that  the  alacritj  of  his  majesty's 
minister^  in  apparently  breakmg  off  this  negociation,  as  well  as  uie 
strange  and  unusual  manner  in  which  it  was  announced  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  various  powers  of  Europe,  affords  a  very  unfavour- 
able comment  on  their  reluctance  in  entering  upon  it,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  make  the  most  injurious  impression  respecting  their 
sincerity,  on  the  people  of  France. 

"  On  a  review  of  so  many  instances  of  ^oss  and  flagrant  mis- 
conduct, proceeding  from  the  same  pernicious  principles,  and  di- 
rected with  incorrigible  obstinacy  to  the  same  mischievous  ends, 
we  deem  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  to  our  con- 
stituents, to  declare,  that  we  see  no  rational  hope  of  redeeming 
the  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom,  but  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  radi- 
cally and  fundament^ly  different  from  that  which  has  produced 
our  present  calamities. 

*'  Until  his  majesty's  ministers  shall,  from  a  real  conviction  of 
past  errors,  appear  inclined  to  regulate  their  conduct  upon  such  a 
system,  we  can  neither  give  any  credit  to  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions  of  a  wish  for  peace,  nor  repose  any  confidence  in  their 
capacity  for  conducting  a  negociation  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
Oaious  as  they  are  to  an  enemy,  who  must  still  believe  them 
secretly  to  cherish  those  unprincipled  and  chimerical  projects, 
which  they  have  been  compelled  in  public  to  disavow,  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  from  the  display  of  insincerity  and  in- 
capacity which  has  manced  their  conduct,  our  only  ho[>es  rest  on 
his  majesty's  royal  wisdom  and  unquestioned  affection  for  his 
people,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  adopt  maxims  of 
policy  more  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  than  those 
by  which  his  ministers  appear  to  have  been  governed,  and  to 
direct  his  servants  to  take  measures,  which,  by  differing  essen- 
tially, as  well  in  their  tendency  as  in  the  prmciple  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  from  those  which  have  hitherto  marked  their 
conduct,  may  give  this  country  some  reasonable  hope,  at  no 
very  distant  penod,  of  the  establishment  of  a  peace,  suitable  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britam,  and  likely  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity  of  Europe." 
*    Mr.  Pitt  answered  Mr.  Fox  at  great  length ;  after  which, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  though  he  felt  it  somewhat  unreasonable 
again  to  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  Houses  by  claim- 
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ing  the  usual  privily  of  reply,  yet,  at  this  period  of  the  ses- 
sion and  of  the  parHament,  he  was  so  anxious  to  have  hifli 
sentiments  fairly  understood,  that  he  would  avail  himself  of 
an  indulgence  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  required, 
and  make  a  few  observations  <m  the  speech  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman.    At  the  beginning  of  his  speech  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  dwell,  with  some  degree  of 
triumph,  upon  an  imputed  inconsistency  which  he  afiected  to 
discover  in  his  arguments  on  a  former  occasion,  wh^i  Turkey 
was  endangered  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  recent  dismemberment  of  Poland. 
But,  was  the  infamous  partition  of  Poland  in  any  respect  to 
be  compared  with  the  circumstances  of  Turkey  at  the  period 
alluded  to?    The  Turks,  after  an  unprovoked   aggression, 
were  humbled  by  the  power  of  the  empress,  and  he  had  re- 
probated the  idea  of  the  arrogant  interference  of  this  countiy 
to  prevent  her  from  obtaining  that  indenmification  to  which 
she  was  entitled.     He  had  said,  that  if  the  concurrence  of 
France,  in  a  situation  to  act  with  effect,  could  have  been  ob- 
tained, he  would  have  advised  our  inteiposition  to  prevent 
that  horrible  injustice^  the  infamous  partition  of  Poland ;  a 
measure  which  would  have  been  justified  by  a  due  regard  to  the 
balance  of  Europe.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  how- 
ever seemed  to  consider  the  balance  of  power  as  vexy  little 
affected,  because  the  division  which  took  place  among  the 
three  di£ferait  states  concerned  in  the  transaction  was  so  equal 
Bs  to  preserve  that  relation  of  strength  which  they  mutually 
held  to  one  another.    This  argument,  upon  its  own  principle^ 
could  only  be  good,  if  the  division  had  been  so  exact  as  to 
preserve  the  proportion,  not  in  any  thre^  but  in  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  by  assigning  a  correspondent  share  to  each. 
But  when  a  minister  went  so  fiur  as  to  overlook  the  injus- 
tice of  a  few  great  nations  in  swallowing  up  the  possessions 
and  destroying  the  independence  of  the  little  surroundinff 
states,  and  to  sanction  that  robbery  which  kings  might  find 
it  so  easy  to  practise^  merely. because  the  plunder  was  equally 
divided  amongst  the  guilty,,  there  was  an  end  at  mice  of  the 
balance  of  Europe,    out  what  was  the  injustice  and  the  in- 
fiuny  of  this  partition,  how  formidable  the  danger  to  the 
bahmce  of  Europe,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Poland  was  equal  to  that  of  this  country,  and  its 
natural  wealth  and  resources  great  and  important  i     It  was^ 
indeed,  a  terrible  principle^  which  was  advanced  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  (no  matter  for  this  injustice)  the 
balance  of  power  remains  the  same^  as  those  states,  who  have 
divided  the  plunder,  have  maintained  in  this  new  accession 
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ihe  proportion  of    strength    they  previously  held  to  one 
another. 

With  regard  to  what  had  been  called  his  special  pleading: 
4)n  the  subject  of  the  communication  between  the  French 
^vemment  and  certain  societies  in  this  country,  he  would 
still  ask,  how  it  was  possible  for  us,  without  adcnowledg* 
ing  the  French  republic  then  established,  to  found  any  pro- 
ceedings 'upon  those  communications,  or  to  take  any  offence 
at  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  French,  without  referring 
it  to  the  government,  and  stating  it  as  a  ground  of  dissa- 
tisfaction? It  was  certainly  true,  that  he  did  consider  the 
ministo:,  in  1 792,  as  sincere  in  his  wish  for  the  continuance 
of  peace.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that 
this  confession  supported  the  presumption  that  ministers 
had  not  gone  to  war  precipitately.  What  he  meant  to 
ahow,  however,  was,  that  the  general  effects  of  the  Revo- 
lulion  in  France  were  not  the  causes  of  the  war ;  for,  at  the  time 
when  ministers  expressed  pacific  intentions  and  hopes,  many 
of  the  events  so  much  insisted  upon,  had  taken  place,  and  he 
wbhed  to  confine  the  real  causes  to  the  three  points  which  he 
had  mentioned.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  said,  that 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  success  was  such  as  to  justify 
the  hopes  thev  entertained.  This  was  precisely  what  he  had 
intended  to  illustrate,  that,  whether  good  or  bad  success  oc- 
curred, the  aignment  for  the  continuuice  of  the  war  derived 
^ual  support  with  ministers  firom  either  event.  At  the  end  of 
1793,  it  was  said,  that  proposals  for  negodation  would  have 
jbeen  humiliating,  and  would  have  produced  an  odfer  of  term^ 
which  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  accept.  But  did  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  recollect  the  language  he  held, 
and  even  announced  from  the  tluxm^  with  regard  to  the  events 
of  1 793$  when  he  said  that  the  campaign  haa  been  as  brilliant 
as  could  have  been  expected,  and  equal  to  the  most  glorious 
campaigns  of  the  war  of  1 763  ?  The  support  of  monarchy  in 
France  was  justified  as  a  desirable  object  of  policy  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  French,  and  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  aecority  of  this  country.  On  the  first  point  he  presumed 
to  diflfer,  and  he  considered  the  support  held  out  by  this 
country  to  monarchy  in  fVance  as  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
union  which  had  prevailed  among  the  French.  With  regard 
to  security,  it  was  a  vagu^  indefinite  object,  nor  was  it  easy 
to  know  to  what  it  rehited.  He  understood,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  establishment  of  monarchy  was 
left  out  of  the  question ;  notlang  but  atonement  and  satisfac- 
tion were  the  topics  insisted  upon,  and  it  could  only  be  fit)m 
Ihe  existing  government  that  this  satisfaction  could  be  obtainedy 
and  for  wmdi  purpose  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  govern* 
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ment  should  be  recomized.  With  regard  to  La  Fayette,  he 
was  sorry  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  found 
himself  obliged  so  often  to  interfere  in  continental  afiairs,  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  possessed  so  little  influence.  But  what 
could  he  say  with  respect  to  the  treatment  experienced  by 
M.  Alexander  Lameth  in  this  country?  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  said,  that  whatever  might  have  bmi  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  this  House  was  not  the  place  where  he  was  to  give 
any  explanation.  He  had  execrated  the  bill  under  whidi 
ministers  had  acted,  on  its  first  introduction*,  and  had  fore- 
told the  abuses  that  would  be  committed,  which  he  now  found 
to  be  realized.  But  it  was  then  said,  that  the  bill  inferred  a 
responsibility  on  ministers  for  their  conduct  under  it ;  if  so, 
ministers  had  incurred  responsibility,  and  this  was  the  proper 
place  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  He  asked,  then,  for  what 
reason  M.  Alexander  Lameth  was  sent  away  ?  That  gentleitian 
had  been  a  constitutionalist,  many  of  whom  were*  employed  by 
us,  and  those  alone  were  treated  with  harshness,  who  ^V^ould  not 
draw  their  swords  against  their  native  country.  If  any  man 
was  deserving  of  particular  respect  and  attention,  it  was  the 
man  who  had  been  the  zealous  assertor  of  limited  monarchy, 
who  had  been  thrown  unjustly  into  a  Prussian  dungeon,  and 
his  iiealth  greatly  impaired ;  and  yet  he  was  marked  out  to 
Europe  as  the  severest  victim  of  our  persecution,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who  should  refuse  to  fight  against  their  country. 
It  was  said,  that  the  efiect  of  the  motion  was  humiliating  -^ 
bat  for  whom  ?  Not  for  the  country,  which  he  wished  to  se- 
parate from  ministers  as  much  as  possible,  but  for  ministers 
alone.  But  it  was  said,  that  the  war  had  been  approved  by  par- 
liament, and  sanctioned  by  repeated  votes.  But  did  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  recollect,  that  in  1782,  when  the  Ameri- 
can war  drew  near  a  conclusion^  it  too  had  been  sanctioned  by 
repeated  votes,  and  supported  by  verv  great  majorities  ?  In  the 
course  of  his  reading  that  morning,  he  had  found  in  the  works 
of  his  deceased  friend  Mr.  Gibbon,  an  observation,  that  during 
that  war  die  sense  of  the  people  widiout  doors,  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  favourable  to  it,  began  to  turn ;  yet  the  House 
of  Commons  followed  the  change  of  public  opinion,  kcnidpasst" 
bus  ^^>, — a  remark,  histoncal  with  regard  to  the  past, 
which  might  have  been  prophetic  with  regard  to  die  present. 

By  submitting  his  present  propositions,  he  wished  to  give 
the  people  of  this  country  an  opportunity  of  rescuing  their 
character  from  any  share  in  the  guilt  which  ministers  had  in- 
curred.   Tlie  right  honourable  gendeman  had  talked  of  the 


^  See  Mr.  Fox'i  l^>eechef  on  tlie  Alien  BiD,  Vol  v.  p.  r. 
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derangement  of  the  French  finances;  but  if  the  right  honour-  • 
able  gentleman  reasoned  from  cause  to  e£fect,  might  not  he 
reason  from  efiect  to  cause,  and,  from  the  astonishing  "vigour 
and  success  of  the  military  operations  of  the  French,  conclude 
that  their  finances  either  had  not  been  deranged  in  the  degree 
alleged,  or  were  now  re-established  ?  It  was  said,  that  no  au- 
thentic accounts  were  received  of  the  late  successes ;  but,  he 
believed,  litde  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  their  truth* 
It  was  little  doubtful  that  the  French  had  an  army  of  70,000 
men  in  Italy,  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  when  the  Ger* 
man  accounts,  on  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
relied  so  .much,  arrived,  the  army  of  the  French  would  pro- 
bably be  stated  to  be  more  numerous.  It  was  urged,  that  for- 
merly it  had  been  admitted  by  opposition,  that  if  propo- 
sitions of  peace  should  be  made^  and  not  accepted,  the  efiect 
would  be  to  divide  the  French, 'and  unite  the  people  of 
this  country.  But  surely  it  was  understood,  when  this  ob- 
servation was  made,  that  proposak  were  to  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

As  to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  of 
Mr.  Wickham's  communication,  he  had  made  the  best  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  French;  for  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
any  attention  would  be  paid  to  a  man  who  had  no  sanction 
from  the  allies  with  whom  we  were  connected,  nor  any  autho- 
rity to  make  specific  proposals;  or  would  the  riffht  honourable 
eentleman  have  caused  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  which  was  of  a  private  nature,  to  be  published,  or  have 
published  any  private  communications  that  might  have  been 
made  from  the  French,  had  he  been  serious  in  his  desire  of 
pacification  ?  With  regard  to  terms,  certainly  some  atten- 
tion should  have  been  paid  to  the  prejudices  of  the  French. 
If  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  reprobated  the  conduct  of 
France,  m  not  coming  forward  with  proposals,  why  did  he 
not  avoid  the  conduct  which  he  considered  to  be  presump- 
tuous in  them  ?  There  mi^ht  be  reasons  of  policv  which  de- 
termined the  French  to  adhere  in  appearance  to  the  prindple 
of  annexation  of  the  conquered  provinces,  as  there  the  war  waa 
to  be  carried  on,  and  it  might  be  prudent  to  consult  the  in- 
cliiuitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces.  This  he 
thought  probable^  but  he  stated  it  only  from  conjecture.  He 
oertamly  considered  the  recognition  of  the  French  republic 
as  of  the  last  importance,  and  much  more  necessary  as  a  pre- 
liminary than  the  conditional  recognition  of  Americm  during 
the  last  war.  Though  the  French,  acknowledged  by  almost  afi 
Europe,  and  triumphant  in  their  military  career,  mi^ht  not 
condescend  to  complain  of  the  circumstance  of  not  h&ns  re- 
cognized they  would  feel  and  resent  the  indignity.    If  t^^ 
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French  had  talked  of  the  British  nation,  without  any  notice 
of  his  majesty  or  the  government,  would  not  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  have  dwelt  on  this  as  a  proof  of  their 
insincerity  in  their  desire  of  peace?  Since  the  French  had 
bestowed  upon  the  various  republics  of  Genoa,  Venice,  Berne, 
&c.  their  titles  of  Magnifique  Doge,  &c.  they  had  been  upon 
better  terms  with  these  states.  1  ne  French,  therefore,  felt 
from  his  conduct,  that  the  minister  discovered  no  serious  in* 
dinadon  for  peace.  Much  as  he  disliked  the  system  of  an- 
nexation which  the  French  professed,  still  he  thought  that  a 
fidr  chance  had  not  been  given  to  any  proposals  for  nego- 
ciation.  He  wished  the  House  to  come  to  isome  resolution 
which  would  bring  forward  a  different  system  of  measures. 
Of  the  finances  he  had  said  little.  He  reprobated  the  prac- 
tice of  cottiparing  the  state  of  our  finances  with  the  exhausted 
situation  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby  deriving  arguments  for 
perseverance.  He  was  sensible  that  our  resources  were  great, 
and  he  was  happy  to  consider  them  in  that  light;  but  the 
efforts  which  the  French  had  made,  should  convince  us  that 
their  resources  were  not  exhausted. 

The  House  then  divided: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v-*o  JMr.  Whitbread  \  ^^      "    t^^,„  fMr.  J.  Smyth  ")  ^,^ 
Y^«lGen.Tarleton    J+*- ^^^^^  JMr.  Sargent     }  "^- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at  the  Opening  of 
*TH£  Session. 

October  6. 

THE  kine  o|peDed  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  with 
the  folu>wmg  speech  to  both  Houses : 
^  'HLj  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ;  it  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  me> 
in  the  present  conjuncture  of  a&irs,  to  recur  to  your  advice,  after 
the  reoent  opportunity  which  has  been  given  for  collecting  tlie 
sense  of  my  people,  enffaeed  in  a  difficult  and  arduous  contest^ 
for  the  preservation  of  afi  Uiat  is  most  dear  to  us.  —  I  have  omitted 
tto  endeavours  for  setting  on  foot  negociations  to  restore  peace  to 
Europe,  and  to  secure  for  the  future  the  general  tranquillity. 
Tlie  steps  which  I  have  taken  for  this  purpose  have  at  length 
opened  the  way  to  an  immediate  and  direct  negotiation,  the  issue 
•f  which  must  eiUier  produce  thfe  desirable  end  of  a  just,  honoar« 
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able,  and  solid  peace  for  us,  and  for  oar  allies,  or  must  prove,  be* 
yond  dispute,  to  what  cause  alone  the  prc^ongation  of  the  calami^ 
ties  of  war  roust  be  ascribed. — I  shall  immediately  send  a  person 
to  Paris  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  this  object,  and  it  is  my  anx- 
ious wish  that  this  measure  may  lead  to  the  restoration  of  general 
peace :  but  you  must  be  sensible  that  nothing  can  so  much  contr^ 
bute  to  give  effect  to  this  desire,  as  your  manifesting  that  w« 
possess,  both  the  determination  and  the  resources  to  oppose, 
with  increased  activity  and  energy,  the  farther  efforts  with 
which  we  may  have  to  contend. —  You  will  feel  this  peculiarly  n^ 
cessary  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  has  openly  manifested  the 
intention  of  attempting  a  descent  on  these  kingdom^.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  what  would  be  the  issue  of  such  an  enteijprise ;  but  it 
befits  your  wisdom  to  neglect  no  precautions  that  may  either  pre- 
clude the  attempt,  or  secure  the  speediest  means  of  turning  it  to 
the  confusion  and  rum  of  the  enemy, —  In  reviewing  tl^  events  of 
the  year,  you  will  have  observed  that,  by  the  skill  and  exertions 
of  my  navy,  our  extensive  and  increasing  commerce  has  rbeen  pro- 
tected to  a  de&ree  almost  beycmd  example,  and  the  fie^  of  tba 
enemy  have,  tor  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  been  Mocked  up  in 
their  own  ports.*- The  operations  in  the  East  and  Wpt  Indies 
.  have  been  highly  honourable  to  the  British  anns>  and  puroductive 
of  great  national  advantage;  and  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of 
my  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  have  been  eminently  consjpicuoHS. 
—  The  fortune  of  war  on  the  continent  has  been  more\arious, 
and  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  threatened,  at  one  period, 
the  utmost  danger  to  all  Europe;  but  from  the  honourltbi^  sad 
dignified  perseverance  df  my  ally  the  emperor,  and  from  the  intre- 
pidity, discipline,  and  invincible  spirit  of  the  Austrian  forces,  fen- 
der the  auspicious  conduct  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  such  a  tuWi 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  course  of  the  war,  as  may  inspire  a 
well-grounded  confidence  that  the  fifi&l  result  of  the  campaign  will 
prove  more  disastrous  to  the  enemy  than  its  commencement  and 
progress  for  a  time  were  favourable  to  their  hopes.—  The  appa^ 
rentiy  hostile  dispositions  and  conduct  of  Ae  court  of  Mamd 
have  led  to  discussions  of  which  I  am  not  yet  enabled  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  final  result ;  but  I  am  confident  that  whatever  may  be 
their  issue,  I  shall  have  given  to  Europe  a  &rther  proof  of  my 
moderation  and  forbearance ;  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  your 
determination  to  defend,  t^nst  every  aggression,  the  dignity, 
tights,  and  interests  of  the  British  empire. 

*^  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  CodnnOns ;  I  rdV  <m  y<mr  zeal 
and  public  spirit  for  such  supplies  as  you  may  think  necessary  for 
tiie  service  of  the  year.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  ob* 
serve  that,  notwithstanding  the  t^nporluy  embarrassmdnta  which 
have  been  experienced,  the  state  of  the  commerce,  manuftu^turvs, 
and  revenue  of  the  country,  proves  the  real  extent  aadsolidi^  of 
our  resources,  and  furnishes  you  such  means  as  ntust  be  equal  to 
.any  exertions  which  the  pr^ent  crisis  may  require* 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen;    the  diiitresses  f^tfch  w^ere  in 
iflie  last  year  experienced  from  the  scarcity  of  com  ttre  aow,  bv  the 
blessing  of  G<id,  happily  removed,  and  en  sbundont  harvest  ad^rdi 
6i 
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the  pleasing  prospect  of  relief  in  that  important  article  to  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  the  community.  Our  internal  tranquilHtj^  has 
also  continued  undisturbed.  The  general  attach:  leiit  of  my  p'^ople 
to  the  British  constitution  has  appeared  on  every  occasion,  and 
the  endeavours  of  those  who  wished  to  introduce  anarchy  and  coa« 
fbsion  into  this  country,  have  been  repressed  by  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  laws.  *-  To  defeat  all  the  designs  of  our  enemies,  to 
restcMre  to  my  people  the  blessings  of  asecure  and  honourable  peace, 
to  maintain  inviolate  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberty,  and  to  deliver 
4own  unimpaired  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  these  kingdoms,  is  the  constant  wish  of  my  heart,  and  the  uni- 
form end  of  all  my  actions.  In  every  measure  that  can  conduce  to 
these  objects,  I  am  confident  of  receiving  the  firm,  zealous,  and 
aflfectionate  support  of  my  parliament.  — After  an  address  in 
answer  to  the  speech  had  been  moved  by  Lord  Morpeth,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Lowther, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect :  —  It  is 
not.  Sir,  my  intention  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  what 
I  hare  to  aSEer  to  the  House  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  if  I 
were  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  motion  which  has  just  been 
made,  I  i^refaend  that  my  conduct  might  be  subject  to  mis* 
construction.  I  know  that  it  may  undoubtedly  be  considered 
as  presumption  in  an  individual  to  take  up  any  portion  of  the 
attendoD  of  the  House,  merely  to  obviate  the  possibility  of 
mimntfirpretation,  yet  I  feel  that  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my 
own  principles,  if  I  were  to  suffer  the  question  to  pass  under 
a  .silent  vote.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  striking  feature  of 
the  speech  is  —  that  his  majesty  has  been  at  lengtli  advised  to 
do  what  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  advise  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters to  do  repeatedly  for  the  last  three  years,  namely,  to 
open  a  negociation ;  this,  which  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
speech,  ought  undoubtedly  to  reconcile  me  to  the  address 
which  has  been  moved,  and  I  should  be  happy  if  it  contained 
no  other  features  of  a  less  pleasing  aspect,  and  that  I  could 
have  given  my  entire  approlation  to  every  part  of  the  address. 
Of  that  striking  feature  I  most  cordially  and  highly  approve* 
I  cannot  forget  how  often  I  have  advised  this  measure,  nor 
how  often,  without  success,  I  have  pressed  it  upon  ministers; 
but  however  I  may  lament  that  the  counsel  was  not  taken 
before  a  hundred  millions  of  money  had  been  spent,  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  devoted  to  the  cruel  contest,  yet  it  must  draw 
from  me  my  warm  approbation  now  that  it  has  been  followed. 
He  who  thought  that  the  war  was  originally  unnecessary,  and 
that  every  moment  since  its  commencement  was  a  proper  mo- 
ment for  beginning  a  n^ociation  for  peace,  cannot  object  to 
the  measure  which  his  majesty  has  announced  that  be  has 
been  advised  to  take  in  tiie  present  moment  I  will  not  say 
one  word  about  the  particular  and  the  fit  time  for  such  p 
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measure,  all  times  appearing  to  me  to  be  equally  wise  and 
salutary  for  endeavouring  to  restore  to  the  people  the  blessings 
of  peace.  Nor  will  I  recollect,  much  less  retaliate,  the  per- 
sonal invectives  that  were  thrown  out  against  myself;  that  an 
attempt  to  nc^ociate  with  such  a  people,  was  to  lay  his  majesty's 
crown  at  their  feet,  and  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  Great  Britain ;  that  to  propose  to  open 
a  ncgociation  was,  in  feet,  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  that  such 
conduct  was  neither  dignified  nor  political.  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  last  parliament,  and  such  was  the  animadver- 
sion made  on  the  advice  which  I  then  gave.  I  will  content 
myself  with  repeating  what  I  then  said,  that  *'  to  propose 
negociation  is  not  to  sue  for  peace."  It  is  at  every  moment 
dignified  and  proper  to  strive  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace^ 
and  it  is  certainlv  one  thing  to  propose  a  neffociation  in  which 
terms  are  to  be  fairly  and  manfully  discussed,  and  another  to 
sue  to  your  enemy  for  peace.  He  who  objects  to  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  animated  by  that  feeling  which  ought  ever  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a  statesman  ->- an  anxious  desire 
of  shortening  the  calamity  of  .war,  and  paving  the  way,  by 
every  practicable  means  to  that  desirable  end.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  make  it  manifest  by  his  conduct,  that  no  career 
of  conquest  and  no  reverse  of  fortune,  can  divert  him  from 
that  single  object — a  negociation  for  peace  in  preference 
to  any  other  object  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  most  per- 
fectly and  entirely  approve  of  the  present  measure,  and  will 
not  now  mix  my  assent  to  that  part  of  the  address,  with  any 
observation  on  the  tardy  and  protracted  manner  in  which  it 
has  at  length  been  resolved  upon* 

.  And  thus  approving  of  the  principal  feature  of  the  address, 
I  am  extremely  unwilling  to  oppose  any  other  part  of  it,  and 
wish  that  it  had  been  so  worded  as  to  have  entided  it  to  the 
perfect  unanimity  of  the  whole  house.  There  are  some  ex- 
pressions, however,  of  which  I  must  take  notice,  and  I  shall 
do  so  rather  with  the  intention  of  explaining  the  vote  which 
I  shall  give,  tlian  of  moving  any  thing  upon  them.  And 
first,  in  the  beginning  of  uie  speech  there  is  an  expres* 
sion  that  his  majesty  has  ^^  omitted  no  endeavours"  to  open  a  ne- 
gociation ;  now,  unless  by  the  words  **  omitted  no  endeavours" 
it  is  meant  to  say  that*  every  endeavour  has  been  used  since 
the  close  of  the  last  parliament,  we  ought  not  to  agree  to  the 
expression;  for  undoubtedly  ministers  cannot  expect  that 
gentlemen,  who  like  myself^  objected  so  frequently  to  their 
refusal  to  exert  any  effort  at  all,  should  now  acquiesce  in  an 
assertion  that  they  had  used  every  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  negociation.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is  meant  to  allude  to  the 
endeavour^  which  his  majesty  has  jnade  since  the  close  of 
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the  last  parliament,  endeavours  which  I  am  willing  to  take 
upon  trust,  I  desire  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
am  not  to  be  precluded  by  my  vote  this  night  from  animad- 
verting upon  hi^  majesty's  ministers  for  their  former  want  of 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  negociation  for  peace. 

There  is  much,  -Sir,  that  deserves  praise  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  speech.  Ministers  have  omitted  the  words 
to  which  they  have  been  so  bigotted  heretofore,  of  the  war 
having  been  undertaken  for  "  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity, 
and  social  order,"  words  calculated  only  to  inflame  and  to 
exasperate  the  two  nations  against  each  other,  and  to  set  the 
probability  of  peace  at  a  greater  distance;  neither  have 
they  asserted  their  constant  and  unfounded  phrase,  that  "the 
war  was  just  and  necessary."  They  have  acted  wisely  in  thus 
abstaining  from  intemperate  language ;  for  surely  at  a  time 
when  they  are  about  to  negociate  for  a  peace,  it  would  have 
been  peculiarly  ill-judged  and  unseasonable,  to  have  made  use 
of  language  repulsive  and  bitter  to  the  people  with  whom  you 
had  to  treat;  nor  would  it  have  been  wise  to  introduce 
words  calculated  to  prevent  unanimity  in  this  Hous^  upon 
the  course  which  his  majesty  has  been  slowly  advised  to 
pursue ;  since  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  the  war,  and 
all  the  jargon  of  epithets  that  have  been  applied  to  it,  there 
must  always  continue  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion. 

Tliere  are  other  parts  of  the  speech,  which,  perhaps,  de- 
mand a  little  explanation,  and  which  if  we  pass  over  for  the 
time,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  are  left  at  fiill  liberty  to 
enquire  and  to  question  the  assertions  hereafter ;  such  is  the 
declaration  of  the  flourishing  state  of  our  manufactures,  trade, 
and  commerce.  I  must  take  this  upon  trust.  I  cannot  object 
to  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  the  proofs  of  which  I  have  not 
before  me.  We  shall  soon  have  the  means  of  knowing,  upon 
better  authority  than  mere  assertion,  the  state  of  the  country ; 
and  I  trust  it  will  turn  out  to  be  prosperous  and  flourishing. 
Our  agreeing  to  the  assertion  in  the  mean  time,  must  not  be 
construed  to  preclude  us  from  enquiry,  much  less  to  involve 
our  assent.  When  I  hear  it  said,  that  by  the  flourishing  state 
of  our  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  our  resources  are 
equal  to  the  crisis  in  which  we  are  involved,  I  must  hesitate 
in  giving  credit  to  an  assertion  which  is  so  little  supported  by 
the  pubuc  appearance  of  things^i  I  must  think,  ^hen  I  look 
at  th^  price  of  the  general  funds,  of  the  country,  the  state  of 
the  transferable  securities  of  government,  the  monstrous 
diiscounts  upon  the  enormous  quantity  of  paper  which  they 
have  issued,  together  with  the  daily  conferences  of  which  we 
hear  for  schemes  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
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trade,  I  must  think,  I  say,  that  our  resources  are  in  a  less 
favourable  state  than  his  majesty's  ministers  have  chosen  to 
make  us  believe  they  are;  and  when  the  question  comes 
hereafter  fairly  before  us,  then,  and  not  now,  will  be  the 
proper  moment  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  important 
fact,  and  of  making  the  proper  declaration  thereon. 

There  is  one  other  part  of  the  address,  I  believe  it  is  nearly, 
if  not  the  concluding  sentence,  upon  which  I  cannot  forbear 
to  make  some  obser\'ations ;  it  is  that  part  of  it  in  which  we 
are  made  to  rejoice  in  the  general  tranquillity  o(  the  country; 
a  sentiment  in  which  1  heartily  coficur,  for  tranquillity  at  all 
times  is  a  most  desirable  thing ;  but  whoi  we  proceed  farther 
and  hear  this  tranquillity  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  the  laws,  insinuating  that  the  laws  which  were  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  the  last  parliament  have  secured  to  us  this 
tranquillity,  and  triumphed  over  anarchy  and  confusion,  I 
must  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  of  this  asser* 
tion,  and  against  all  such  assertions.  I  have  never  been 
convinced  that  there  were  any  such  persons  in  this  country, 
or  at  least  that  there  were  any  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  desirous  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  his  majesty,  or  of  this  House ;  I  therefore  must 
solemnly  protest  against  the  insinuation,  that  it  is  to  the 
energy  of  those  laws  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  general 
tranquillity  that  is  said  to  have  reigned.  General  tranquilltQr 
arising  out  of  the  obedience  which  a  rational  people  cheer- 
fully pay  to  good  laws,  must  always  be  a  subject  of  real  re^ 
joicing;  but,  if  it  is  meant  to  be  said,  that  general  tranquOlily 
jias  sprung  but  of  the  two  laws  of  the  last  session  of  the  last 
parliament  — laws  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  terror 
and  abhorrence,  and  which  are  calculated  to  excite  the^e 
feelings  —  I  cannot  rejoice  in  an)'  such  trafnqnillity.  Should  I 
be  asked,  have  these  laws  produced  tranquillity  ?  I  answer. 
No':  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  laws  to  produce  trtoi*- 
quillity.  Such  laws  may  produce  a  forced  quiet,  whidi  I 
consider  as  a  real  alarm.  Do  we  rejoice  in  such  a  tranquillity 
^hcre  discussion  is  to  be  stifled,  and  men  are  to  brood  in 
secret  over  the  grievances  which  they  feel  ?  No :  such  a  tran- 
quillity  alarms  me  more  than  tumuk.  It  is  a  tranquillity 
which  every  man  who  loves  freedom  ought  to  see  witih  pain 
—  every  man  who  loves  order  ought  to  see  vwA  terror. 
Sir,  to  the  constitution  no  man  can  feel  a  stronger  attach- 
ment than  myself;  but  I  will  not  sport  with  tfie  ^ord  con- 
stitution; I  will  not  use  the  word  without  explaining  h :  *iy 
attachment  is  to  the  constitution  under  which  I  was  born-— 
under  which  I  was  bred  —  not  to  that  of  "die  last  paJrMafn^iit, 
Vhich  did  more  to  m&im  itnd  dMfigtilre  the  ancietit  ^nH^tiltitfki 
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of  Englioid  thaa  any  former  parliament  that  ever  sat  withii^ 
tbese  wall?.  Let  me  then.  Sir,  be  clearly  understood,  that  \ 
do  not  join  in  this  insinuation  of  praise  upon  these  abomin- 
able laws,  nor  ascribe  to  them  effects  which  I  believe  inap- 
plicable* Much  as  I  wish  for  a  general  approbation  of  th^ 
measure  of  endeavouring  to  procure  peace  to  this  country^ 
yet)  I  dipuld  think  it  was  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate^  ii 
coupled  with  the  approbation  of  tliese  abhorrent  laws ;  m/^ 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  say  so  much,  that  my  vote  may 
not  be  misinterpreted  into  an  acquiescence  of  this  part  of  th^ 
address. 

I  am  one,  Sir,  who  thinks  that  the  whole  system  of  ouf 
foreign  politics,  on  which  this  war  was  undert^en,  has  beep 
fiuil^:  I  think  also,  that  springing  from  the  same  source,, 
our  whole  system  of  domestic  policy  has  been  equally  faulty. 
They  have  run  on  together  in  a  parallel  progress,  and  have 
produced  all  the  varied  calamities  which  tne  people  have 
beiea  doomed  to  suffer.  I  think,  therefore,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  negociation  which  his  majesty  ha^ 
bec»  at  length  advised  to  open,  still  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
House  seriously  to  re-consider  the  system  which  has  produced 
these  evils,  and  to  devise  the  means  of  preventing  similar  evils 
in  future.  Peace,  I  own  to  be  our  great  object,  the  first, 
the  chief  thing  to  be  pursued,  and  if  possible^  to  be  obtained  : 
but  whether  peace  itself,  without  such  a  review  and  such  a 
change  of  system  as  may  protect  us  in  future  from  such 
ddamities,  can  restore  us  to  our  former  condition,  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Peace  would  certainly  be  beneficial,  even 
accompanied  by  the  bad  system  that  has  lately  been  intrqr 
duoed.  Peace  might  enable  the  people  a  little  longer  to 
endure  the  evils  with  which  that  system  is  fraught ;  it  might 
render  it  a  little  less  pernicious  on  account  of  the  advantafl;^ 
which  would  flow  firom  the  revival  of  industry  and  trade ; 
and  therefore,  at  all  events,  let  us  have  peace ;  but  let  it  be 
thoroughly  understood,  that  in  the  one  case  it  will  only  be  a 
palliative,  in  the  other  a  remedy.  Peace  certainly  is  the 
chief  object :  it  is  preferable  to  any  single  object  of  poucy ;  but 
vhather  peace  will  be  effectual^  if  were  be  no  change  in 
4Mur  domestic  politics,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  Peace,  were- 
Sji^f  shall  have  my  cordial  support,  and  every  measure,  like 
the  present,  that  leads  tp  the  desirable  event,  or  that  makes 
mn  opening  towards  it,  ought  to  be  received  with  unanimity 
by  ail  descriptions  of  men. 

Hie  noble  lord  who  moved  the  address  with  so  much  credit^ 
as  to  justify  die  House  in  entertaining  the  most  promising; 
inpodatinns  of  him,  (and  the  noble  l^d  well  knows  that  it 
muft  «t  all  tiga(»  aSoxd  n^epecuUar  pl^nHirjp  to  see  hJip  dif* 
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tinguish  himself  as  he  has  done  this  eveoing,)  —-the  noble 
lord,  I  say,  went  a  little  farther  than  the  speech  from  the 
throue,  and  in  speaking  of  the  proper  period  for  negociation, 
said,  that  <<  the  present  government  of  France,  possessing  sta- 
bility,  possessing  Becurity,  was  a  proper  govemmeni  to  ne- 
gociate  with."  If  you  treat  with  a  power,  you  ouffht  to  speak 
with  respect  of  that  power.  It  is  therefore  that  I  approve  of 
the  noble  lord's  sentiment ;  for  it  must  have  struck  him,  as 
it  must  strike  every  sensible  person,  that  if  you  mean  to 
neffociate  with  the  French  government,  you  ought  to  speak 
witn  respect  and  civility  of  the  executive  directory.  I  wish 
that  something  more  of  this  kind  had  been  introduced  into 
the  speech  and  the  address.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was 
necessary  to  state  the  stability  and  security  of  the  present  go- 
vernment  of  France ;  but  after  all  the  jealousies  and  per^ 
sonalities  that  have  been  entertained,  I  should  have  expected 
that  his  majesty  would  have  told  us  to  whom  he  was  sending 
a  person ;  and  if  not  to  what  government,  at  least  to  what 
country.  I  should  have  expected,  that  if  in  our  diiTerences 
with  Holland,  his  majesty  had  sent  a  person  on  a  mission  to 
the  Hague,  he  would  have  made  mention  of  the  States 
General.  I  did  expect,  therefore,  that  he  would,  in  this 
case,  have  told  us,  that  he  meant  to  send  a  person  to  the 
executive  directory  of  the  French  republic.  I  perceive  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House  laugh  at  this  expres- 
sion. Are  the  members  of  the  executive  directory  so  obscure^ 
that  if  they  had  not  been  named,  we  should  not  have  known 
to  whom  we  had  been  sending  a  person  ?  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  I  thought  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  noble 
lord,  respecting  the  present  government  of  France,  a  proof 
of  his  good  flense.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  men  are  apt 
to  be  tenacious  of  their  own  opinions ;  that  I  have  carried 
the  opinions  I  expressed  during  the  American  war  into  this 
war,  and  that,  as  in  the  former  instance,  I  supported  the 
recognition  of  American  independence,  I  have  in  the  latter 
supported  the  recomition  of  the  French  republic.  This  may 
be  the  case;  but  I  must  contend,  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
common  sense,  that  when  you  enter  into  a  n^ociation,  there 
may  be  points  which  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  power  negociated  with,  but  which  are  calculated  to 
conciliate  esteem,  or  if  you  will,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  such 
a  power ;  that  the  executive  directory  are  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  have  their  pride  hurt  by  the  omission  of  such  pointsr  I 
do  not  believe;  but  if  I  were  negociating  with  any  gentleman^ 
I  should  certainly  take  care  not  to  do  any  thing  uiat  might 
seem  to  be  a  purposed  omission,  or  a  calling  in  question  of 
any  of  the  titles  and  dignities  by  which  such  gentleman  was 
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disidDgnished.  If  these  things  were  omitted  in  the  speech 
fix>in  mere  inadvertency,  I  shdl  be  extremely  glad  to  find  that 
diere  is  no  other  cause.  But  they  are  material  in  another  , 
point  of  yiew«  That  the  negociation  may  be  successfid,  I 
sincerely  hope ;  but  if  unfortunately  it  should  not,  much  would 
have  been  sained  by  an  attention  to  these  things;  they  would 
have  served  to  have  convinced  the  people  that  the  nature  of 
the  contest  was  changed,  and  that  all  ideas  of  restoring  the 
old  government  of  France,  or  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
affiiirs  of  that  country,  had  been  abandoned.  I  am  sure  that 
this  would  have  produced  the  greatest  advantages,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  war  was  to  be  prolonged ;  upon  this  sul>> 
jeet,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  press  any  alteration  in  the 
address,  because,  if  omitted  by  accident,  I  will  not  thwart 
the  prosecution  of  the  main  object  by  my  remark ;  they  might 
refuse  my  amendment,  though  convinced  of  their  own  error, 
firom  an  unwillingness  to  be  so  corrected ;  and  this  is  not  the 
moment  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  throw  any  thing  that 
may  be  construed  into  a  check  upon  their  conduct.  It  is  tny 
wim  to  leave  them  full  powers ;  and  therefore  I  mention  the 
circumstance  without  meaning  to  move  any  amendment  in 
consequence  of  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  situation  of  this  country  with  respect 
to  Spain  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  his  majesty  has  in- 
formed us  that  he  is  not  yet  enabled  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
issue  of  the  discussions  that  have  been  entered  into  with  that 
power.  Ministers  say  that  their  conduct  has  been  forbearing: 
I  hope  it  will  be  proved  so.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  country 
will  learn  by  the  severe  lesson  which  the  American  war,  and^ 
fhe  present  war,  have  afibrded  them,  that  moderation  and 
ibrb^rance  are  the  characteristics  most  fitting  a  great  nation, 
and  tlie  most  consistent  with  true  magnanimity.  I  own  I 
was  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  the  American  war  had 
taught  diem  experience  —  I  was  mistaken ;  a  second  lesson 
of  adversity  was  necessai7 ;  a  second  lesson  they  have  had, 
and  I  trust  it  will  prove  effectual.  On  the  differences  with 
Spain,  I  shall,  as  I  have  before  stated,  say  nothing;  it  is  not 
now  the  period  to  look  back,  a  retrospect  must  come,  but 
not  at  present ;  yet  the  very  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Spain 
affi>rds  a  proof  of  the  short-sightedness  of  human  wisdom. 
At  the  time  when  we  entered  into  the  war,  Spain  and  Prussia 
were  our  firmest  allies.  Now,  however,  we  are  to  expect, 
lliat  if  the  war  be  continued,  we  are  to  have  an  enemy  in 
S^iein.  Of  Prussia  I  hear  nothing,  but  I  may  at  least  sup- 
pose that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  great  assistance^ 
firom  that  power.  It  has  been  said  that  experience  may  be 
hoD^t  too  dear;  as  we  have  paid  so  dear  a  price  for  it,  let 
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US  at  least  haye  the  benefits  of  it,  axid  let  us  go  to  neffociatioil 
with  moderation  and  forbearance.  Of  the  tenns  of  peace  I 
purposely  avoid  saying  any  thing.  I  know  the  resources  of 
the  country  to  be  still  great,  and  sure  I  am,  that  if  the  pec^le 
are  convinced  that  the  ambiticm  of  France  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  force  and  to  continue  the  war,  those  resources 
will  be  afforded  with  the  utmost  readiness.  What  are  likdy 
to  be  the  terms  of  peace,  I  will  not  even  conjecture.  What 
hitherto  has  been  done  can  only  be  considered  as  an  overture 
towards  that  desirable  object ;  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in  say-* 
ing,  that  we  ought  to  negociate  in  the  spirit  of  great  moder* 
ation.  By  the  spirit  of  great  moderation,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
ought  to  accept  degrading  terms,  .but  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  find  less  &ult  with  terms  that 
may  be  iaulty  on  the  side  of  moderation,  than  faulty  from  a 
contrary  principle. 

With  regard  to  the  Austrian  victories  which  make  a  topic 
of  animated  exultation  in  his  majesty's  speech,  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  right  to  rgoice  in  the  gallantly  they  have  displayed^ 
and  the  laurels  they  have  recently  acquired.  No  man  ad- 
mires their  great  military  exertions  more  than  I  do ;  but  let 
it  be  recollected,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  on  their 
having  recovered  only  a  part  of  what  was  lost  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  that  it  is  not  because  they  have  reaped  successes, 
calculated  to  obtain  what  ministers  themselves  originally  stated 
the  object  of  the  war  to  be,  but  because  they  have  saved  the 
house  of  Austria  firom  the  utter  destruction  with  which  it 
was  threatened ;  while  we  rejoice,  I  presume  we  can  hardly 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  Austrians  are  likely  to  recover  all 
that  they  have  lost  in  the  present  campaign,  much  less  what 
they  have  lost  in  all  the  campaigns  that  are  past;  and  even 
this.  Sir,  must  furnish  a  new  subject  for  reflection,  which  die 
achievements  of  our  navy  still  farther  serve  to  corrdborate : 
the  achievements  of  that  navy  have  been  brilliant  and  glorious ; 
At  no  former*  period  have  they  displayed  greater  gaUantry, 
mxkd  sever  perhaps  lequ'al  skill.  No  eulogiums  can  be  too 
jugh  for  their  merits.  Yet  after  all  this,  the  character  of 
^e  peace  which  we  are  desirous  to  obtain,  and  the  utmost 
we  can  expect,  is,  diat  it  shall  be  solid  and  of  permanent 
jduration :  this,  I  believe,  is  as  high  a  character  as  the  peace 
is  likdy  to  deserve.  Then  what  must  be  the  sort  of  conflict 
in  Whidb  we  are  «igaged,  in  whidi,  —  after  a  four  years' 
^successful  exertion  of  all  the  skill  and  all  the  valour  of  our 
navy,  in  which  they  have  invariably  conquered,  and  x^uiied 
the  flag  of  £ngland  triumphant  to  every  ^quairter  of  the 
^Norld— all  our  efforts  cannot  produce  to  us  a  peace  either 
i)riUia]it  or  glorious,  but  we  must  oontent  ourseliws  witb 
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hoping  for  a  peace  that  may  be  solid  and  permanetit  ?  Must 
we  not  oWn  that  there  is  something  in  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged  radically  defective,  that  palsies  our  efibrts,  and 
disappoints  our  strength  ?  that  there  is  something  which  de- 
mands from  the  common  sense  and  from  the  prudence  of 
Englishmen,  a  strict  and  a  rigorous  investigation,  that  we 
may  discover  what  this  something  is,  not  merely  to  retrieve 
the  present  calamity,  but  to  guard  our  offspring  against  the 
error  in  future?  A  day  will  come  for  such  a  questicm;  and 
I  give  my  assait  to  the  present  address,  without  moving  any 
amendment  upon  the  points  of  which  I  do  not  cordially 
^prove,  because  when  the  day  of  such  a  discussion  does 
come,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  state  the  sentiments 
that  I  think  it  important  for  the  House  to  entertain  upon 
those  points.  With  this  reserve  for  a  future  day  of  discua^ 
sion,  I  shall  not  oppose  the  present  address^ 

The  address  was  carried  nem.  can* 


Invasion  —  Augmentation  of  the  Militia. 

October  18. 

THE  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  thewhoI« 
House,  to  consider  of  the  paragraph  of  his  majesty's  speech 
to  both  Houses  on  the  6th  instant,  which  relates  to  the  enemy's 
having  raanilested  an  mtention  of  attemptmg  a  descent  on  these 
kingdoms,  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  plan  for  repelling  the  designed,  as 
well  as  future  atterapte.  For  thi?  purpose,  he  formed  a  plan  for 
levying  15,000  men  from  the  different  parishes  for  the  sea  service^ 
ana  another  for  recruiting  the  regular  regiments.  In  the  pro- 
jected levies  for  the  land  service,  he  considered  two  objects ;  first, 
the  means  of  calling  together  a  land  force  sufficient  of  itself  to 
repel  an  invasion,  even  independently  of  onr  navd  armaments; 
and,  secondly,  to  adopt  such  measures  in  the  levies  as  should  not 
materially  interfere  wilih  tlie  agriculture,  commerce,  and  general 
iodasCiv  of  this  kingdom*  The  f/tmsxy  object  was  to  iraise,  and 
gradually  train,  such  a  force  as  might  in  a  i^ort  lame  .be  fit  for 
service.  For  Mb  purpose  he  prqposed  a  i^iippJementary  levy  of 
militia,  to  be  grafted  on  the  old  establisment,  of  the  number  of 
€0,000  men ;  not  to  be  immediately  called  out,  but  to  be  enrdlled, 
ojficered,  and  completely  trained,  so  as  to  be  (it  for  service  at  a 
moment  oP  daiiger.  He  also  proposed  to  provide  a  considerable 
force  of  irregular  cavdlry,  to  be  levied  in  the  following  manner : 
every  person  ivho*kept  ten  horses,  riiouM  be  obliged  to  provide 
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those  who  kept  more  than  teni  should  provide  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  and  that  those  that  kept  fewer  than  ten,  were  to  form  them- 
selves into  classes,  in  which  it  should  be  decided  by  ballot,  who, 
at  the  common  expence,  should  provide  the  horse  and  the  horse- 
man :  these  troops  were  to  be  furnished  with  uniform  and  accou- 
trements, arranged  into  corps,  and  put  under  proper  officers.  The 
whole  number  of  cavalry  proposed  to  be  raised  by  Xhis  mode  was 
20,000 :  the  other  supplemental  troops  amounted  to  75,000  men.  — 
Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  resolutions ;  he 
wished  only  to  have  some  farther  explanation,  and  to  be  informed, 
whether  the  real  object  of  all  our  military  preparations  was  not  the 
extension  of  our  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  ?  —  After 
Mr.  Dundas  had  spoken  in  defence  of  Mr.  Pittas  proposition^ 

Mr.  Fos;  rose  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect :  —  In  thi» 
stage  of  the  business  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  duty 
of  any  roan  to  make  an  opposition  to  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed. But  even  in  this  stagQ  of  it  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying)  that  from  the  sense  f  have  of  the  general  plan,  there 
are  many  parts  of  it,  to  the  adoption  of  which  no  eloquence 
is  likely  to  reconcile  me.  The  right  honourable  secretary 
who  spoke  last  had  been  pleased  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
observations  of  my  honourable  friend,  that  although  the 
French  in  case  of  an  invasion  may  land  no  cavalry,  yet  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  be  provided  with  cavalry  to  oppose 
them.  My  honourable  friend's  observation  did  not  call  for 
this  sort  of  answer.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  ob- 
serves, that  at  all  events  this  country  ought  to  make  ^eat 
preparations  at  home^  and  that  he  is  satisfied,  that  if  we 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  on  with  the  war,  these 

reparations  may  be  very  beneficial  to  us  in  many  respects. 

object  to  the  generality  of  this  mode  of  speaking,  because 
it  conveys  to  us  no  specific  information,  and  is  likely,  from 
being  just  in  the  abstract,  to  entrap  some  into  an  approbation 
of  measures  which  may  lead  to  consequences  of  which  persons 
so  approving  are  not  aware.  That  if  we  are  compelled  to 
go  on  with  war,  great  preparations  will  be  necessary,  is  a 
truth,  which  nobody  disputes;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  con- 
veys to  us  no  information.  It  is  applicable  to  this  war,  was 
applicable  to  the  last,  and  will  be  applicable  to  every  war. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  should  have  applied  his 
reasoning  a  little  more  closely;  he  should  have  come  to  the 
proposition  which  is  now  before  the  House.  The  question 
is  this:  —  is  the  proposition  before  us  fit  to  be  adopted  under 
our  present  circumstances?  If  it  be,  then  I  say,  that,  for  any 
evidence  that  appears  before  us,  it  was  fit  in  1 756,  was  fit  in 
7778,  fit  in  1794,  and  has  always  been  fit  in  every  period  in 
which  this  country  has  been  engaged  in  war.    But,  for  the 
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whole  necessity  of  the  measure,  we  have  only  the  authority  of 
the  king's  ministers,  on  which  I  do  not  choose  to  rely.  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  rely,  in  the  last  war,  on  the 
authority  of  much  better  ministers  than  the  present,  and  to 
make  that  authority  a  foundation  for  such  propositions  as  the 
present.  It  is  not  by  the  authority  of  ministers,  but  by  the 
striking  exigency  of  a  particular  moment,  that  parliament 
are  justified  in  adopting  particular  and  extraordinary  mea- 
sures. I  beg  the  committee  will  attend  to  this,  and  reflect  on 
all  that  has  been  said  upon  it  by  the  right  honourable  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  they  will  then  see  that  he  has 
dealt  in  nothing  but  generality ;  which,  if  considered  as  proofj 
proves  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  purpose  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  for  it  proves  that  this  species  of  defence 
is  applicable  to  this  country  in  every  war,  since  he  has  not 
distinguished  the  exigency  of  the  present  moment,  from  that 
of  any  other  in  which  this  country  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  engaged  in  war.  This  is  one  in  addition  to  the  very  many 
instances  which  his  majesty's  ministers  have  given  of  their 
great  eloquence  in  urging  general  arguments  without  any 
specific  applicability,  in  which  they  are^eminently  skilful, 
when  it  is  their  object  to  take  money  from  the  people,  and 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  right  honourable 
secretary  has  thought  fit  to  pronounce  a  pancOTric  on  the  last 
parliament,  and  to  recommend  its  conduct  for  the  imitation 
of  this.  My  opinion  of  the  last  parliament  is,  that  it  has 
done  more  mischief  to  the  real  welfare  of  this  country  than 
any  other  that  ever  sat  since  a  parliament  was  ever  known 
or  recc^ized  in  England;  at  least,  since  parliaments  had  any 
credit  for  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  To  hold 
it  up,  therefore,  as  an  object  of  imitation,  is  enough  to  con- 
found any  man  who  feels  for  the  principles  of  freedom ;  —  a 
parliament  which  has  done  more  to  destroy  every  thing  ihtit 
is  dear  to  us,  than  in  better  days  would  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  Englishman  to  attempt,  or  even  to  conceive. 
Shew  me  a  parliament,  in  consequence  of  whose  proceedings 
the  people  have  been  drained  so  much,  and  from  which  they 
have  had  so  little  benefit  f  Shew  me  a  parliament  since  the 
year  1688,  the  sera  of  our  Revolution,  that  has  diminished  the 
rights,  the  best,  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people,  so  shamelessly, 
to  wickedly,  as  the  last  parliament  have  done !  Shew  me  a 
parliament  since  that  period  that  has  so  imiformly,  so  stu- 
diously sacrificed  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  increase  the 
inflaenoe  cS  government,  as  the  last  parliament  have  done ! 
To  make  it  the  subject  of  panegyric  —  to  state  its  proceed* 
ings  to  be  such  as  to  be  worthy  of  imitation,  is  beyond  en- 
<iimuice«    SiTi  I  consider  the  bst  parliament  as  a  curse  to 
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this  country.  The  leading  principle  on  which  they  acted 
was  that  which  leads  dixtctly  to  complete  despotism  ^-iin** 
limited  confidence  in  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Shew  me 
a  parliament  since  the  Revolution,  that  has  given  such  a  con- 
fidence, and  look  at  the  effect  of  such  practice.  This  is  the 
only  war  that  has  ever  been  conducted  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  in  which  there  never  has  been  one  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  parliament.  You  see  to  what  state  that  has  led  you 
akeady.  Should  this  parliament  be  like  the  last  (God  in  his 
mercy  avert  it !)  this  country  will  soon  be  in  a  condition,  in 
which  it  will  be  of  little  importance,  whether  they  have  a 
parliament  or  not.  But  for  the  conduct  of  the  last  parlia* 
ment  we  should  not  have  heard  of  the  measure  which  is  aow 
proposed  to  us. 

I  know  I  may  be  told  that  I  often  speak  inten^erately,  and 
that  I  do  so  now,  but  I  apeak  as  I  feel,  and  I  think  it  is  im^ 
possible  fi>r  any  man  to  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  at  the 
present  situation  of  this  country.  Ministers  tell  us,  that  the 
measure  which  they  now  propose  is  necessary  to  our  safe^. 
If  it  be  so^  it  is  their  oVn  conduct  and  the  cmduct  of  a  caui- 
fidii^  parliament^  which  has  brought  us  into  that  situation. 
And  what  is  the  measure  which  they  now  propoBe  ?  Why» 
it  is,  in  its  nature,  a  requisition;  a;n  imitation  of  the  system 
of  the  French,  against  which  so  many  vehement  dedamations 
have  been  pionounced :  against  the  principle,  aj^lying  it  to  a 
settled  stated  justly ;  but  as  against  the  French,  in  theur  conditioB» 
in  my  opinion,  w^properly,  or  at  least  in  too  unqualified  a  manr 
ner.  Ministers  now  tdl  us,  however,  that  our  situation  is 
Mich  as  to  call  for  this  measure.  Granting  it  to  be  so  lor  the 
sake  of  the  argument  only,  I  would  then  ask,  what  has  brougjltf 
us  into  that  situation  ?  To  this  I  answer,  without  the  least 
difficult,  the  confidence  the  criminal  confidence^  of  the  last 
narliameat.  Ckte  inevitable  effect  of  that  confidence  of  par- 
liament in  the  ministpr  has  been  the  want  of  the  ^confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  integrity  of  parliament  The  right  ho- 
nourable secretary  says,  <<  it  is  good  to  be  prepared."  Cer- 
tainly it  is  so ;  but  when  he  comes  to  u%  and  makes  this  re» 
qiuiflition,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  shew  us  the  reason  why 
we  diould  be  thus  prepared.  He  should  lay  befinne  ys  the 
ground  <m  which  he  calls  for  that  requisition.  How  stood  the 
case  in  former  periods  of  this  war  r  In  1794  there  was  as 
much  reason  for  such  a  measure  as  there  is  now;  there  was 
then  as  much  of  a  rumour  of  an  invasion  as  there  is  now ;  and 
so  the  ministers  told  us  at  that  time.  The  House,  upon  the 
fiiith  of  the  ministers'  assertions,  agreed  to  measures  of  the 
most  unccmstitutional  nature^  to  avert,  as  it  was  suppoaed^ 
the  impending  danger.    Such  measures^  although  uofiODstitu- 
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tio]ia],weretli«ntlKniffht  tobe  necessary;  and  they  were  tboagfat 
also  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  French  fit>m  attempting  the  &^ 
perate  measure  of  an  invasion.  Are  the  French  now  more  likdy 
to  make  that  desperate  attempt  than  th^  were  then  ?  Or  are 
we  not  now  in  a  better  situation  than  we  were  then  ?  I  coo* 
oeive  that  ministers  themselves  would  answer  these  questions 
in  a  manner  very  consolatory  to  the  people  of  this  country* 
Such  was  our  'state  in  1 794.  What  is  it  now,  and  what  the 
difierezice  between  the  two  situations?  Ministers  now  tell  us 
that  an  intention  has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
to  invade  thiese  kingdoms.  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to  t^ 
artifice  of  ministers  to  receive  any  very  deep  impression  from 
what  they  say.  Did  they  not  say  formeriy  what  'they  si^ 
now,  that  the  enemy  had  some  intention  of  invading  this 
cottntry  ?  Certainly  they  did,  and  they  were  entrusted  with 
foroe  fiuHeient  to  prevent  that  calamity. 

But,  says  Ae  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spdce  la«t) 
^*  I  am  of  Y^iiHon,  that,  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  this  oowi*- 

2r  to  carry  on  an  ofiensive  war,  this  measure  m^  be  of  grMt 
vanti^  inasmuch  as  we  may  thereby  be  the  better  able  to 
avail  oarsetves  of  our  forces."  To  tiiia,  as  a  general  prop>- 
■hioD,  I  do  not  object.  It  is  troe.  But  then  I  say  to  miaia- 
tei«^  **  Bring  before  «s  the  ftcta  on  tdiidh  jwuaay  this  mB9k^ 
aare  is  necessary.  What  I  object  to  is  your  duplicity.  If  yoti 
really  waoit  this  forces  and  to  die  extent  you  say  you  do,-0hew 
me  the  reason  for  it,  and  I  will  grant  it  chearfally;  All  I 
waAt  is,  that  you  stale  to  me  the  reasons.  You  did  so  wlicn 
wo  eriled  fer  the  aagnMntatiom  of  the  navy,  and  yon  had  it; 
-iHit  do  not  Qsk  any  twig  to  carry  on  the  war  abroad  under 
^die  made  of  defending  us  at  home;  for  in  <iiat  case  you  ase 
adiAig  tmder  a  felse  tide  what,  under  a  real  one,  the  peofde 
t>f  this  eoantry  would  not  grant  to  you;  for,  I  know^  ihey 
wfll  grant  to  you,  to  prevent  an  invasion  at  home,  what  t}iey 
"WouM  ^reftue  vri^  indignation,  if  asked  to  carry  on  the  war 
abroad." 

But)  Sk-,  it  seems  we  arelK>  have  the  reqponsibf li<?f  of  mi- 
nisters for  die  due  applioa^n  of  the  grant  wUoh  they  nmr 
iM  fcnr*  Look  at  tlie  e^eMto  which  the  pt3ne^le>of  verting 
aaeh-esftMordinary  measures  as  these,  upon  the  idea  of  respon- 
aibilfty,  may  lead  you.  By  it  you  will  intvoduce  a  praotioe 
that  most  deprive  the  people  of  all  their  rights  and  all  their  pro- 
perty. If -it  should  turn  out  (not  an  extravagant  hjrpothesn), 
diat  all  this  etory  about  an  invasion  is  a  mere  pretence  to 
gain  the  cons^t  of  the  people  to  the  measure  now  f^oposed, 
and  that  Ae  real  object  is  extremely  different,  what  then  will 
4see<Hneof  the  boaM^respomibUity  of  ministers?    Hpwara 
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we  to  make  them  responsible?  We  may  say,  and  say  truly, 
that  *^  the  event  has  proved  there  was  no  danger  of  an  inva- 
sion when  this  measure  was  adopted."  To  which  the  minis- 
ters may  answer,  and  be  assured  they  will,  <<  Tru^  there  was 
no  invasion,  but  then  it  was  owing  to  the  very  measures  which 
we  proposed,  and  you  adopted,  that  the  invasion  was  pre- 
vented/' How,  then,  are  we  to  make  ministers  responsible 
for  what  they  do  under  such  a  measure  as  this?  The  idea  of 
responsibility  in  such  a  case  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  W}iy,  Sir, 
at  this  rate  you  may  go  on  and  do  every  thing  that  the  minister 
may  ask  you,  until  you  have  totally  destroyed  the  constitution ; 
« the  principles  have  already  been  too  much  invaded  by  the 
measures  of  the  present  ministers.  There  are  some  inconve- 
niences that  necessarily  arise  out  of  a  free  constitution.  I 
know  that  many  authors  of  great  eminence  have  pointed  out 
those  inoonveniencies.  I  do  not  deny  it,  although  I  have 
never  seen  them  in  so  strong  a  light  as  the  autliors  I  allude  to 
say  they  did ;  but  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  free  consti- 
tution are  so  great,  so  numerous,  and  to  me  so  clear,  that  I 
cannot  patienUy  argue  upon  them,  when  they  are  put  in  the 
scale  against  the  supposed  advantages  of  a  contrary  form.  Be 
that  as  it  may  in  the  opinion  of  others,  I  say,  you  cannot 
argue  that  subject  in  this  House;  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  made  their  election :  they  have  chosen  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  your  duty  to  preserve  it  with  all  its  inconve- 
niences, if  there  be  any  that  are  worth  mentioning.  I^ 
therefore^  when  ministers  pretend  an  alarm,  you  are  to  give 
them  whatever  power 'they  may  ask  for,  when  it  is  impossible 
you  can  attach  any  responsibility  to  them,  as  I  have  proved 
already  in  this  case  you  cannot,  why  then  you  desert  the  point 
on  which  the  people  of  the  country  have  already  made  their 
election ;  and,  instead  of  the  blessings  which  your  ancestors 
intended  for  you,  you  take  what  may  appear  to  you,  but  what 
never  appeared  to  me^  the  advantages  of  despotism.  This 
would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  mis  country. 

I  know  the  eloquence  that  has  often  been  employed  to  shew, 
or  in  attempting  to  shew,  by  a  flourishing  antithesis^  that  we 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  government  and  those  of  a 
de^Kitic  monarchy,  by  possessing  the  wisdom  which  arises 
from  a  free  discussion  of  the  rqiresentatives  of  the  people  and 
the  promptitude  and  dispatch  of  an  unlimited  monarchy. 
'  Such  an  antithesis  may  answer  the  purpose  of  an  ingenious 
orator,  and  aid  him  in  the  course  of  a  florid  declamation ; 
but  it  can  avail  but  little  to  any  man  who  wishes  for  the  safety 
of  our  constitution.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  our  constitution, 
in  its  true  spirit,  cannot  mix  with  any  thing  despotic.  Have 
recourse  to  experience^  the  only  unerring  guide;  read  the 
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histoly  of  this  country,  and  then  shew  me  out  of  what  page  it 
i$  that  you  Iiave  discovered  how  and  when  it  was,  tliat  the 
maxims  of  a  free  government  have  been  united  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  despotism.  I  know  it  cannot  be  done.  I  know  also, 
that  if  you  attend  to  history,  and  take  it  as  a  lesson,  you  will 
return  to  your  ancient  distrust  and  jealousy  of  ministers,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  and  that  you  will  examine  minutely  into 
their  conduct.  Reflect  on  the  consequences  of  the  contrary 
practice.  You  see  now  before  you  the  effect  of  it.  Confi- 
dence, in  the  first  instance,  renders  confidence  necessary  in 
the  second.  Confidence  in  ministers  induces  them  to  take 
measures  which  thev  cannot  continue  without  fiurther  confi- 
dence; they  are  obliged  to  call  for  it  in  their  own  defence ; 
in  that  career  you  may  proceed  until  you  have  confided  away 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  constitution.  I  am  afraid  you  have 
advanced  in  that  career  much  too  far  already.  In  my  opinion, 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  has  been  almost  entirely  set  at 
rest  for  a  time,  by  the  measures  of  the  last  parliament  Let 
it  be  the  practice,  for  it  is  the  duty,  of  the  present  to  revive  it« 
There  was  an  expression  in  the  speech  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  to  which  I  cannot  help  alluding.  He  said, 
^'  if  me  present  negociation  should  be  unsuccessfiil,  then  the 
presait  measure  will  be  advantageous  to  this  cbuntry."  No 
man  wishes  more  heartily  than  I  do  that  it  may  be  successfiiL 
I  wish  it  from  every  motive  that  can  actuate  a  man;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  same  feelings  arc  entertained  by  his  majesty's 
ministers.  I  hope  they  are.  I  say  this  by  way  of  caution, 
le^t  the  world  should  suppose  I  am  such  a  devotee  to  the  pre- 
sent administration  as  to  snppose  that  any  negociation  in 
which  they  may  fail  may  render  peace  to  this  country  totally 
unattainable.  Notwithstanding  there  are  many  new  members 
in  this  House,  they  know,  I  believe,  enough  of  me  and  of 
my  opinion  of  this  war  to  be  well  satisfied  that  I  abhorred  its 
commencement.  That  feeling  remains  completely  unchanged; 
and  whatever  opinion  the  people  may  have  upon  the  propriety 
of  the  measure  which  is  now  proposed  for  the  defence  of  this 
island  from  an  invasion,  I  trust  this  country  will  never  relin- 
quish the  opinion,  that  the  war  was  in  its  principle  and  com- 
mencement unjust,  unnecessary  and  diabolical.  If  it  shall 
mihappily  become  our  lot  to  defend  ourselves  against  an  inva« 
sion,  ourselves  we  must  defend;  but  whether  the  proposed 
measure  is  more  or  less  than  we  ought  to  agree  to,  or  one 
that  we  ought  to  try,  are  questions  of  detail,  and  therefore  to 
that  detail  shall  I  defer  them.  I  cannot,  however,  permit  the 
particular  parts  of  the  measures  to  pass  without  taking  notice 
of  some  of  them.  That  part  of  the  plan  which  refers  to  the 
game>keepers  i^pears  to  me  to  be  a  measure  of  violent  injustice 
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to  a  class  of  persons  who,  as  far  as  the  tax  which  they  bear 
coesy  already  contribute  pretty  handsomely  to  the  support  of 
tlie  state. 

Thel*e  is  another  part  of  the  plan  which  I  cannot  pass  by 
in  silence.  Tlie  navy  of  this  country  is  so  much  and  so 
justly,  the  favourite  service  of  it,  that  no  man  is  willing  to 
find  fault  with  it.  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  wish  to  do  so,  or  to  say  any  thing  against  any  service 
that  contributes  so  much  to  the  greatness  of  this  nation,  as  I 
know  the  navy  does.  I  feel,  and  I  know  I  only  feel  in  com- 
mon with  all  my  countrymen,  gratitude  to  tlie  navy ;  but  the 
circumstance  of  impressing  men,  even  into  that  service,  great 
and  valuable  as  it  is,  would  not  be  a  part  which  a  judicious 
friend  to  it  would  select  for  the  subject  of  his  panegyric  I 
am  not  now  arguing  the  policy  of  the  practice,  for  great  as 
the  grievance  may  be  to  the  individuals  who  are  the  object^ 
of  it»  the  discussion  will  be  unseasonable  until  we  shall  find  a 
better  mode  for  providing  for  that  service,  and  therefore  upon 
that  subject  I  shall  say  nothing.  But  upon  the  subject  of 
forcing  men  into  the  land  service  the  case  is  widely  different; 
so  much  so,  that  I  have  never  yet  heard  it  defended  in  this 
country;  and  yet  this  measure  seems  to  me  to  have  that  ten- 
dency, for  out  of  the  force  which  is  proposed  to  be  raised, 
there  is  to  be  a  certain  proportion  for  the  navy  and  a  cer- 
tain proportion  for  the  land  service.  I  cannot,  for  one, 
conceive  any  dancer  to  which  this  country,  under  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  exposed,  that  would  make  me  ready  to 
assent  to  a  measure  that  had  for  its  object  the  impressing  the 
subjects  of  this  country  into  the  land  service/  I  cannot 
assent  to  any  measure  that  has  for  its  object  the  increase  of 
the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  in  that  manner.  This 
is  entering  into  the  veiy  spirit  of  the  French  requisitions, 
which  we  decry  so  much.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
says,  that  only  one-sixth  part  of  them  shall  be  exercised  at  a 
time,  that  is,  only  10,000,  and  that  they  will  not  be  called 
to  the  service  but  in  case  of  actual  exigency.  Noiy,  are  not 
these  words  (abating  the  difference  between  a  speech  and  the 
authority  of  the  legislature)  the  very  words  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament with  regard  to  the  militia,  which  says,  <<  unless  in 
case  of  invasion  or  imminent  danger  thereof?"  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that  the  military  force  thus  raised  will  be  sub- 
ject to  military  law.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  was  the 
opinion  of  those  who  passed  the  act  respecting  the  militia, 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  regulations,  to  which  they  now 
submit?  Certainly  it  was  not;  and  as  it  has  been  found  ex- 
pedient to  call  upon  them  to  conform  to  the  rules  now  adopted 
in  that  service,  it  would  have  been  more  manly  in  parliament 
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to  alter  the  law  in  tkat  particular*  We  are  here  told,  that 
the  military  force  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  raised,  is  only 
to  act  in  case  of  emergency.  What  is  that  to  be  ?  Until  the 
French  shall  land  i^kkq  our  coast?  No  such  thing ;  I  know 
that  such  a  restriction  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  executive  goverment;  because  .you  should  repel  the  dan- 
ger when  you  are  threatened  by  it.  Why,  then,  it  will 
amount  to  this,  that  whenever  ministers  shfdl  think  fit  to 
allege  there  is  danger,  the  whole  of  this  military  power  to 
be  entrusted  to  them  for  the  internal  defence  of  this  country 
in  case  of  invasion,  will  be  entirely  at  their  disposaL  What 
security  have  we  that  no  abuse  will  take  place^  respecting  the 
application  of  this  enormous  force?  What  security  have  we 
that  we  are  not  now  voting  for  a  force,  said  to  be  intended 
for  one  purpose,  but  which  is  really  to  be  applied  for  a  dif- 
ferent object?  What  security  have  we  for  trusting  that  this 
grefit  military  force  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
other  troops,  who  are  intended  to  be  sent  abroad?  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  aUuded  to  the  safety  of  these  king* 
doms.  I  do  not  chuse  to  follow  him  in  that  course^  for  I  only 
speak  of  the  safety  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  canvass  the  mea- 
sure which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  to  that  object,  and  to  that 
onhr^  that  I  intend  it  to  be  applied. 

1  do  not  know  what  information  ministers  may  have  respect- 
ing the  intention  of  the  French  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  this 
country.     I  have  none,  except  what  I  derive  from  newspa- 
pers.    I  believe  that  the  idea  of  an  invasion  is  as  visionary  as 
that  of  succeeding  in  it.     I  believe  the  French  have  no  such 
intention ;  for  they  have  a  government  which  is  likely  to  be 
much  better  informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  and  the 
situation  of  the  country,  than  to  be  led  to  any  hopes  of  success 
in  such  an  attempt,  therefore  do  I  believe  they  will  not  be 
guilty  of  the  rashness  to  attempt  it.     But  supposing  they  had 
such  desperate  intentions;  supposing  they  should  attempt  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  issue.     My 
hopes  upon  that  subject  are  as  sanguine  as  those  of  any  other 
man  in  this  country.     But  what  should  we  do  in  the  mean 
time?  What  is  the  duty  of  this  House  at  this  moment?   To 
cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  people  of  this  country. 
Restore  to  them  that  for  which  their  ancestors  have  bled. 
Make  the  ministers  really  responsible.     L«et  their  parliament 
not  be  confiding  in  the  servants  of  the  crown,  but  watqhful 
and  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  their  power.     Restore  to  them 
the  right  of  popular  discussion.     Allow  them  to  state  freely 
the  grievances  they  feel.     Repeal  those  laws  which  have  for- 
bidden the  exercise  of  their  most  invaluable  rights.     In  one 
word,  instead  of  amusing  Uiem  with  panegyrics  upon  the  form, 
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allow  them  to  possess  the  spirit  of  the  old  constitution  of 
England :  then  will  you  indeed  sec  the  energy  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  then  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  adding 
to  your  internal  military  force,  for  then  even  an  invasion 
would  never  be  formidable.  These  are  your  real  resources; 
the  rest  are  all  imaginary.  I  shall  give  no  opposition  to  the 
plan  that  is  now  before  the  committee  in  its  present  stage ; 
but  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  that  some  of  the  parts  of  it  are  such 
as,  in  the  detail,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  oppose. 

Mr.  Pitt  obtained  leave  to  brin^  in  three  bills:  viz.  i.  A  bill 
for  raising  a  certain  number  of  men  m  the  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  m  the  several  counties,  stewartries,  royal  burghs  and  towns 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  for  the  service  of  hi$ 
mi^esty  s  army  and  navy :  2.  A  bill  for  providing  an  augmentation 
to  the  militia,  to  be  trained  and  exercised  in  the  manner  therein  di« 
rected,  and  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  cause  the  same  to  be  enbo* 
died  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the  defence  of  these  kingdoms :  3.  A 
bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  provisional  force  of  cavalry, 
and  to  reouire  the  military  service  of  persons  therein  described,  to  be 
embodied  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the  defence  of  these  kingdonosv 
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On  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  militia  augmentation  bill,  the  measure 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Curwen,  and  defended  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
After  which, 

Mr.  Fox  said: — I  rise^  Sir,  to  ofier  a  few  observations 
upon  the  doctrines  that  have  fallen  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  just  set  down;  doctrines,  which  if  they  bo. 
true,  we  bad  better  do  that  in  words,  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  been  constantly  doing  in  actions;  we  had 
better  declare  that  the.constitution  of  the  country  is  only  good 
for  praise  and  for  oratorical  flourish,  but  that  it  is  not  proper 
for  a  state  of  warfare;  we  had  better  say  that  when  ministers 
have  brought  the  country  into  peril,  that  peril  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  confidence  in  them,  and  that  when  they  have  in- 
volved us  in  difficulty  and  danger,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
people  to  surrender  all  their  vigilance^  to  repose  complete 
faith  in  them,  <ir  in  other  words,  to  suspend  the  constitution, 
and  to^  midce  the  government  of  the  country  an  anned  mo* 
narchy.  We  are  told  that  it  is  enough  for  tbe  king  to  acquaint 
us  that  danger  exists,  and  for  us  to  declare  that  if  it  exists^ 
we  will  put  the  country  in  a  situation  to  resist  it;  we  are  told^ 
I  say,  that  it  is  enough  for  us  to  pledge  ourselves  at  once  to 
such  bills  as  these ;  buls  which  impose  upon  the  people  greater 
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pecuniary  hardens  than  any  that  were  ever  imposed  for  any 
puq>ose  of  government ;  this,  however,  we  are  informed  we 
must  do,  or  forfeit  our  pledge' to  the  king. 

Sir,  the  speech  of  the  king  I  shall  always  consider,  and 
it  is  usual  so  to  consider  it,  as  the  speech  of  the  ministers* 
They  tell  us  there  is  danger  of  an  invasion*  I  may  be 
wiHing  for  a  time  to  suspend  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  that 
have  involved  us  in  this  difficulty  and  disgrace.  I  may  be 
willing  to  suspend  for  a  time  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  brought  us  into  this  danger;  but  must  I  not 
know  what  it  is?  Must  the  mere  bringing  us  into  danger  be 
of  itself  a  sufficient  claim  to  confidence?  For  one,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  from  external  causes  there  is  no  particular  ap- 
prehension of  an  invasion;  but  still  more  am  I  of  opinion, 
that  i^  under  the  pretence  of  strengthening  the  country,  mi-> 
nisters  are  only  doing  as  tijey  have  rormerly  done,  strengthen- 
ing themselves  and  their  principles;  if  they  are  expressing 
their  apprehensions  of  danger  only  to  produce  this  effect,  why 
then  I  should  hesitate  whether  I  would  apply  any  remedy  at 
all;  but  even  should  the  danger  really  exist,  I  should  hesitate 
much  before  I  applied  such  a  remedy  as  this.  We  are  not. 
Sir,  so  young  in  the  House  as  to  imagine  that,  because  we 
approve  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  all  the  measures  which  the  minister  may  think  proper  to 
adopt,  or  that  the  vote  we  came  to  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  bound  us  to  pass  such  bill^  as  these.  With  respect 
to  the  bills,  I  see  some  parts  of  them  more  objectionable  in 
dieir  principle  and-  provisions  than  others. .  Sir,  the  calling 
upon  so  many  men  in  the  country,  the  putting  them  under 
martial  law,  and  under  officers  of  the  crown,  without  those 
safeguards  which  are  contained  in  the  old  militia  acts,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  erection  of  barracks  all  over  the  country 
evinces  the  system  of  separating  the  soldiery  from  the  people, 
and  according  to  the  ingenious  reasoning  of  some  gentlemen, 
making  the  soldiers  deaf  if  the  people  cannot  be  made  dumb; 
SiTj  the  doing  these  things  is  a  grievous  hardship  and  op* 
pression.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  make  the  people  imbibe  mill* 
tary  notions  and  military  prejudices  under  officers  of  the  crown, 
without  any  of  those  checks  and  guards,  which,  I  repeat  it,  are 
contained  in  the  former  regulations  relative  to  the  militia.  It 
has  lately  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  forget  old  prejudices  and 
old  principles.  Sir,  I  have  no  difficulty,  much  as  the  term  haa 
been  ridiculed,  in  confessing  myself  an  alarmist  I  am  alarm* 
ed  at  the  situation  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
faction  in  it,  whose  wish  and  endeavour  are  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  crown,  at  the  exponce  of  the  liberties  of  the 
p^ple.    I  believed  it  in  common,  once^  with  those  who  are 
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now  converts  from  that  belief;  who  think  now  that  ministers, 
whose  measures  they  formerly  so  much  reprobated,  are  so  sa* 
tiated  with  power,  so  glutted  with  patronage  and  emolumoits, 
as  to  have  lost  all  those  marks  and  features  that  rendered  them 
the  oUects  of  their  former  dread  and  detestation.  I  am  not 
one  of  these ;  I  am  not  one  who  think  that  the  lesser  evil  is 
— and,  good  God  !  what  is  this  lesser  evil? — the  fear  of  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  people  being  lost  in  the  power  of 
the  crown  !  With  these  feelings  about  me,  can  I  be  brought 
to  think  that  raising  such  a  n>rce,  as  that  proposed  by  the 
bill,  is  not  a  most  alarming  circumstance,  to  which  nothing 
short  of  the  necessity  of  risking  every  thing,  could  possibly 
reconcile  me  ? 

And  now,  Sir,  a  word  or  two  on  the  bills  themselves ;  and 
first,  with  respect  to  the  present  bilU  by  which  men  are  to  be 
raised  in  the  diflPerent  parishes.  Without  entering  into  the 
policy  of  the  bill,  I  must  contend  that  the  general  burden  will 
be  very  considerable.  Do  I  mean  to  contend  by  this  that  bur- 
dens ought  not  to  be  imposed  in  times  of  diiBculty  and  peril? 
By  no  means ;  but  if  we  are  now  to  provide  against  an  exist- 
ing danger,  we  are  not  to  provide  against  a  general  danger,  but 
against  a  specific  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  enemy.  Such  is  my  opinion.  Why  then,  I  say,  it  does 
give  me  no  good  idea  of  the  present  ministers,  when  I  see 
them  always  cringing  forward  false  pretences.  When  I  see 
them,  under  these  biUs,  providing  that  the  different  parishes 
shall  raise  men,  not  for  the  specific  purpose  of  resisting  an 
invasion,  but  for  general  military  purposes ;  when  I  see  this, 
I  must  think  that  the  real  motive  of  the  measure  is  not  for 
domestic  service,  but  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  offen- 
sive war  abroad ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  a  good  deal  in* 
fluenced  by  what  fell  from  a  right  honourable  gentleman  high 
in  ofiice  (Mr.  Dundas).  I  do  not  like  to  quote  the  words 
of  any  person  in  his  absence,  but.  Sir,  words  that  drop  from 
ministers  are  not  in  the  nature  of  expressions  from  com- 
mon men ;  they  come  with  authority  and  in  an  official  shape. 
I  cannot  forget  that  right  honourable  gentleman's  speech  on  a 
former  night,  when  he  said  that  the  present  plan  was  highly 
eligiUe,  inasmuch  a^  it  would  enable  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  prosecute  the  war  abroad.  If  this  be  the  &ct,  I  would  ad- 
vise gentlemen  not  to  be  so  active  in  their  approbation  of  the 
measure.  Do  not  be  so  impatient,  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  recommended  you  to  be  in  your  testimonies  of 
suppprt.  You  will  have  opportunities  enough  of  voting  hun- 
dredsy  thousands,  and  millions,  1  have  no  doubt,  for  carrying 
on  offensive  war  abroad.  This,  therefiM'e^  is  what  I  complain 
of;  and  I  cannot  he^  thinking  the  present  alarm  with  r^pect 
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to  iRTasion,  to  be  one  of  those  pretences  which  ministers  do 
not  believe,  -  but  which  they  bring  forward  in  order  to  get 
strength  for  purposes  which  they  do  not  chuse  to  state.  Hnie 
bill  for  the  raising  a  force  of  cavalry  is  objectionable  in  all  its 
shapes.  If  an  invasion  were  certain,  I  should  object  to  it  as 
impracticable  and  tyrannical,  and  as  tending  to  lay  such  enor- 
mous taxes  upon  the  people  as  would  be  almost  intolerable. 
And  at  what  period  are  we  called  upon  for  such  taxes  ?  Be^ 
fore  the  minister  has  opened  what  is  usually  called  his  budget. 
When,  Sir,  I  consider  the  conversation  that  passed  in  the 
former  part  of  this  day,  and  the  excess  that  has  occurred  in  our 
expenditure,  have  I  not  ample  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
8hall  in  the  ensuing  budget  be  called  upon  to  bear  burdens 
equally  heavy  at  least,  with  any  that  have  been  laid  upon  us 
in  the  former  years  of  the  war?  When  to  those  burdens,  the 
burden  that  will  be  imposed  upon  the  country  by  this  bill  for 
the  raising  an  additional  force  of  cavalry  is  added,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  consent  to  it  without  trying  if  any  other  measure  can 
be  adopted  less  oppressive  in  its  operation,  and  equally  efi^- 
tual  in  its  consequences. 

Hie  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ia 
recurring  to  what  fell  from  my  honourable  friend,  TMr.  Curwen,) 
has  alluded  to  what  he  stated  respecting  his  disbelief  of  the  pre- 
sent alarm,  because  all  former  alarms  propagated  by  ministers 
have  been  proved  to  be  false.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man contends,  that  that  disbelief  is  against  evidence,  and  con-* 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  nine- tenths  of  the  people.  Sir,  I  re- 
member when  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  any  cause  for  alarm  was  demanded.  That  demand  was 
refused.  Should  that  inquiir  ever  be  entered  into,  I  maintain, 
that  not  only  will  it  be  found,  that  no  reason  existed  for  any 
alarm,  but  that  ministers,  when  they  called  out  the  militia  and 
siunmoned  the  parliament  in  1 792,  disbelieved  the  alarm  them- 
selves. Sir,  that  measure  of  calling  out  the  militia  and  sum- 
moning the  parliament,  will  be  a  measure  to  be  deplored  to  the 
latest  posterity.  It  occasioned  more  rivers  of  blood  to  be 
shed  and  more  treasure  to  be  expended,  than  ever  were  shed 
or  expended  during  the  reign  of  that  despot  Louis  XIV.  On 
the  sobiect  of  alarms,  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  I  think 
misapplied  ingenuity,  ha9  been  exerted  on  difierent  occasions. 
Some  gentleman  were  alarmed  about  the  operation  of  French 
principles,  and  the  consequences  that  would  result  in  this 
country  from  the  French  victories.  That  being  mere  matter 
of  reasoning,  I  have  candour  enough  to  believe^  that  though 
the  danger  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  trifling,  if  any  existed 
at  ally  yet  that  perscms  who  entertained  those  apprehensiona 
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were  sincere ;  but  that  is  not  the  alarm  we  are  speaking  of.  I 
am  speakinff  of  tha  calling  regiments  to  the  capita],  and  the 
fortifying  of  the  Tower,  as  if  an  immediate  insurrection  were 
apprehended.  Since  that  period,  many  innocent  men  have 
been  arraigned  by  his  majesty's  government  for  high  treason. 
However  certain  persons  may  be  inclined  to  blame  the  want 
of  diligence  in  the  lawyers,  I  think  no  complaint  will  be  urged 
against  them  for  not  bringing  a  quantum  of  evidence,  and  uiat 
too  of  a  date  considerably  remote.  Yet,  though  these  lawyers 
had  access  to.  all  the  sources  of  government,  though  they  ran- 
sacked and  rummaged  all  the  records  possessed  by  adminis^ 
tration,  yet  they  never  produced  a  single  proof —  I  do  not  say 
to  satisfy  themselves  —  yet  they  never  produced  a  single  proof 
to  satisfy  the  jury,  thal^  when  the  Tower  was  fortified,  any  of 
those'desperate  traitors  entertained  such  projects  of  insurrection 
as  those  that  have  been  alluded  to.  I  did  not  think  that  I 
should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  these 
particulars  this  day;  but  when  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man says,  that  our  belief  is  contrary  to  the  belief  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  people,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  me  to  maintain, 
that  no  solid  ground  of  alarm  existed  at  the  time  when  these 
extraordinary  precautions  were  taken.  I  wish  gentlemen  to 
refer  to  the  trials  for  high  treason.  I  wish  gentlemen  to  read 
them,  and  tell  me  if  they  find  the  slightest  trace  of  that  insur- 
rection, affected  to  be  so  much  dreaded  in  December  1792. 
Upon  these  trials  some  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  they 
are  the  disgrace  of  the  country;  others  have  said  that  they 
contribute  to  its  honour.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  ^ree  in 

both  those  opinions.     I  think  that  they  were  disgraceml ^ 

CMr.  Yorke  here  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  the  right 
honourable  centlcman  to  order,  as  he  conceived  he  had  wan- 
dered from  me  question,  and  if  such  latitude  of  discussion  were 
indulged,  the  present  question  would  not  be  decided  that  night. 
The  Speaker  said,  that  he  conceived  Mr  Fox  to  be  perfectly  in 
order.  ^  He  opposed  the  re-commitment  of  the  present  bill, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  alarm  of  an  invasion  had  been  raised 
upon  false  pretences;  a  proposition  which  he  illustrated  by 
recurring  to  the  history  of  former  alarms.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  rather  too  particular  upon  some  of  these 
points;  but  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  called  upon  to  in- 
terrupt him*]  Mr.  Fox  in  continuation— —I  am  not  quite 
fatisfied.  Sir,  with  the  mode  in  which  I  was  called  to  order. 
We  have  not  yet  imbibed  such  a  detestation  of  equah'ty,  aa 
not  to  have  some  regard  for  impartiality,  and  we  have  not  yet 
^tablished  the  custom  of  deciding  by  a  hammer  or  a  bell  at 
whjit  particular  hour  the  debate  shall  be  closed,  however  it 
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may  sometimes  be  finished  by  a  clamour  for  the  question.     I 
should  not  have  alluded  to  the  trials,  had  not  an  allusion  been 
rendered  necessary  by  what  fell  from  the  right  honourable  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     Our  belief  of  the  alarms  is  said 
to  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people. 
I  do  not  think  so;  but  if  it  were  contrary  to  the  belief  not 
only  of  nine^tenths,  but  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  thousand,  1  should  still  be  equally  inclined  to  declare  my 
opinion ;  but  I  should  augur  very  ill  indeed  of  the  people,  if 
I  thought  that  they  could  resist  such  evidence  as  was  adduced 
upon  the  trials.     Perhaps  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  in 
such   a   minority  as   the  right   honourable  gentleman  sup- 
poses.    What  I  am  in   this    House,  I  know  not.     What  I 
am  in  the  country,  I   am  equally  ignorant  of;    but  I   do 
know,  that  if  I   speak  of  that  part  of  the   country  which 
I  am  best  acquainted  with,  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  agree 
in  opinion  with  a  decided  majority.     When  I  was  called  to 
order,  I  was  observing,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  ori- 
ginal alarm  in  the  year  1792.     I  was  going  to  remark  upon 
those  trials,  that  the  prosecution   of  innocent  men  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  country,  and  their  acquittal  honourable.    How 
comes  it  that  so  many  were  acquitted  ?    Because  so  many 
were  prosecuted  who  ou^ht  not  to  have  been  prosecuted. 
Sorry  I  am,  that  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion^  to  offend 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  called  me  to  order,  if  recur- 
ring to  past  actions,  in  order  to  form  my  opinion  of  the  fu- 
ture, be  against  the  established  rules  of  the  House.     The 
country,   I  allow,   is   in   a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  in  a 
situation  of  danger,   cruel  danger,   but  not  so  much  from 
any  apprehension  of  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ; 
it   is  in  a  state  of  peril  from  which  there  is  no  way  to 
extricate  it,   but  by  a  retrospective  view  of  the  measures ' 
of  ministers,  and  a  judicial  examinination  of  their  conduct.    ^ 
I  have  stated  that  the  three  bills  are  doubtful  measures, 
even  supposing  extraordinary  measures  to  be  necessary.     In 
1794,  after  the  great  arming  of  the  country,  we  were  told  that 
the  force  then  embodied  was  sufficient  to  resist  any  invasion 
that  might  be  attempted.     What  is  the  situation  of  the  country 
now?     An  honourable  friend  of  mine  states  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  great  internal   quiet.     In  this  opinion,  as  in  most 
others,  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  if  he  means  that  there  is 
in  the  country  a  general  love  for  the  constitution.     I  have  no 
doubt  of  it ;  the  people  are  universally  well  affected  to  the  con- 
stitution, I  believe ;  but  that  they  are  more  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution as  it  is  now,  than  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  I  cannot  allow.     I  cannot  believe  that  I  am  one  of  those 
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*•  eighty  thousand  inctnrtgiMejaccbins  •"  whom  nothing  can  re- 
concile to  the  monarchy  of  this  country.  So  &r  from  thinking 
their  number  to  be  so  formidable,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  jfind  one  of  that  description.  But  if  those  be  incorrigible 
jacobins  who  detest  the  measures  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  their  conduct  has  tarnished  the  glory 
of  the  country,  and  that  they  have  conducted  pusillanimously  a 
contest  which  they  rashly  and  unjustly  commenced — who  think 
that  not  only  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct  is  indispensable 
but  tha^  a  reform  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  country  from  being  cursed  with  such  ministers  as  the  pre- 
sent, if  any  such  can  ever  curse  the  country  —  if  these  are  the 
incorrigible  jacobins,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  amount  to 
eighty  thousand.     I  wish  they  amounted  to  eight  millions. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  states  that  there  is  so 
much  necessity  for  going  mto  the  committee,  docs  not  disdain, 
however,  to  give  us  some  information.  He  says,  that  his  ap- 
prehensions of  the  danger  of  an  invasion  are  increased  lately ; 
and  he  said  this  in  so  emphatic  a  way,  that  I,  for  one,  do  not 
wish  to  press  an  opposition  to  the  measure.  If  the  minister 
really  thinks  that  there  is  any  danger  of  an  invasion,  I  will 
not  object  to  some  increase  of  the  militia  force;  but  evoi  in 
that  case,  I  will  only  suspend  my  inquiry  into  the  causes  that 
have  brought  us  into  this  danger.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, however,  must  be  aware,  that  if  an  invasion  is  likely 
to  be  attempted  in  England,  one  system  of  measures  will  be 
necessary,  which  will  not  apply,  if  the  invasion  is  likely  to  be 
attempted  in  another  part.  Let  the  minister  state  diis,  in 
order  that  the  means  may  be  adapted  to  the  exigence.  Sup- 
pose, for  example^  that  Jamaica  was  in  danger  of  being  invade^], 
you  would  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  any  precaution 
in  Great  Britain;  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  parts 
nearer  home.  If  any  other  part  of  the  British  territories 
is  in  danger,  the  measures  calculated  to  repel  that  danger 
ought  to  be  applied  to  that  part,  which  is  conceived  to  be  par- 
ticularly menaced.  In  observing  upon  the  speech  of  my  ho- 
nourable friend,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  said,  with  a 


*  '*  In  England  and  Scotland,  I  compute  that  those  of  adult  age,  not 
declining  in  life,  of  tolerable  leifture  for  such  dbcussions,  and  of  some  means 
of  infonnationy  more  or  less,  and  who  are  above  menial  dependance,  may 
amount  to  about  four  hundred  thousand.  Of  these  four  hundred  thousand 
political  citizens,  I  look  upon  one-fifth,  or  about  eighty  thousand,  to  be  pure 
jacobins;  utterly  incapable  of  amendment;  objects  of  eternal  vigilance; 
and  when  they  break  out,  of  legeX  constraint.*'  Burke's  Lettars  on  a  Re^» 
cide  Peace. 
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kind  of  triumphant  air,  that  he  admitted  the  general  support 
of  the  people  to  the  government.     I  heard  distinctly  what 
my  honourable  friend  said,  and  I  conceived  him  to  express 
his  opinion,  not  that  there  was  a  general  support  of  the  mea- 
sures of  his  majesty's  ministers  throughout  the  country,  but  a 
general  indifference;  whether  this  is  the  same  thing,  I  leave 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  decide.     He  must  know 
that  his  only  chance  of  support  is  from  the  indifference  and    ^ 
lethargy  of  the  country,  and  from  their  natural  consequence, 
ignorance.     Such   kind   of  support,   however,   as  this,   can 
hardly,  I  should  thinkj  be  as  cordial  and  satisfactory  to  his 
feelings,  as  that  which  is  the  result  of  judgment  and  the  effect 
of  deliberation.     When  I  consider  the  basis  upon  which  the 
constitution  stands,  I  confess  that   I  consider  this  indifference 
as  an  alarming  symptom.     I  hope  it  does  not  exist  to  any 
great  extent ;  for  sure  I  am,  that  the  best  security  against  an 
invasion  will  consist,  not  in  the  indifference  of  the  country,  but 
in  its  zeal,  its  firmness,  and  its  unanimity.     I  understand  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  say  that  there  is  a  real  danger : 
a  miserable  assertion  this,  by  the  way,  for  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed upon  without  more  substantial  evidence;  but,  however, 
the  danger  we  are  told  is  real.     That  such  is  the  case,  is  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern.  *  Of  the  ultimate  issue  of  any  attempt 
at  an  invasion,  I  am  as  sanguine  as  his  majesty's  speech  ex- 
presses ;  but  I  shall  be  more  sanguine,  in  phroportion  as  I  see 
the  people  less  indifferent  to  the  constitution,  as  the  minister 
found  it,  not  as  he  has  made  it. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  in  question,  in  consequence  of  the 
declaration  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  shall  not 
object  to  the  recommitment  of  it;  but  unless  it  be  materially 
altered  in  the  committee,  I  cannot  consent  to  the  passing  of 
it,  because  I  do  not  think  that  it  contains  remedies  adequate 
to  the  evil.     The  measure,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam, 
creates  much  alarm.     I  think  it  liable  to  objections,  and  I 
feel  that  I  should  not  do  my  duty  if  I  did  not  state  those  ob- 
jections.    The  other  bills  appear  to  be  defective  in  principle, 
and  I  cannot  see  any  amendments  that  can  reconcile  me  to 
them.     One  word  more.     The  right  honourable  gentleman 
^ys,  that  a  great  danger  threatens  us.     I  agree  with  him  in 
calling  upon  the  people  to  resist  an  invasion  on  the  part  of 
Frante.     Resist  it,  I  say,  with  all  your  might.     Be  unanimous 
in  your  exertions :  be  vigorous  in  your  efforts :  draw  vour 
purses  fredy :   contribute  your  personal  labotu^  cheermlly. 
But  when  1  ciJl  upon  the  people  to  repel  any  attempt  that 
may  be  made  by  France^  I  also  call  upon  them  not  to  be 
so  alarmed  at  the  danger  ias  not  to  adopt  such  measures  after- 
wards ta  mtty  make  the  struggle  beneficial  to  themselves.  '  Let 
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them  not  struggle  against  France,  only  to  vield  to  the  artifices 
of  the  present  ministers.     My  advice  to  tnem  is,  Be  vigilant 
against  the  French,  be  vigilant  also  against  the  minister  of  this 
country,  who  has  brought  you  into  this  situation  of  danger. 
Beware,  that  while  you  take  measures  to  prevent  your  oe- 
coming  a  prey  to  the  French,  you  do  not  become  a  prey  to 
the  minister.       I  say  bo  vigilant  against  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  enemies ;   but  learn  to  distinguish  who  your  do- 
mestic enemies  are :   you  have  been  in  prosperity,  you  now 
feel  adversity.     Judge  not  by  the  assertions  of  those  who  have 
robbed  you  of  your  rights;  judge  not  by  their  comments; 
judge  not  upon  presumptive  evidence ;  but  judge  by  your  own 
good  sense.     Reflect  upon  your  condition ;  consider  how  you 
were  brought  into  it.     The  situation  of  your  finances  must 
shew  you  that  it  is  paradoxical  indeed,  if  you  could  have  been 
brought  into  it  without  considerable  errors  (to  use  the  softest 
word)  on  the  part  of  ministers,  for  I  wish  to  speak  tenderly 
even  of  them  in  the  present  conjuncture.     I  hope  you  will 
judge,  not  from  the  assertion  of  those  who  brought  you  into 
the  calamities  you  now  feel ;  but  that  you  will  attend  a  little 
to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  opposed  them  in  their  mad 
career.     I  hope  vou  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  calamities 
which  the  American  war  brought  upon  you,  and  which  you 
would  not  have  suffered  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  you  did, 
had  you  not  given  to  ministers  confidence  which  they  did  not 
deserve.     But,  it  seems,  we  who  oppose  ministers  are  not  a 
tenth  of  the  nation.     Be  it  so;  then  ministers  cannot  com* 
plain  that  we  have  been  any  inaterial  impediment  to  them. 
This  is  their  artifice,  and  I  think  I  understand  it  pretty  clearly. 
It  has  been  always  the  trick  of  governments  whose  proc^dings 
are  unjust  and  foolish,  to  say,  <'  Our  measures  were  wise,  bat 
they  were  thwarted  in  much  of  their  efficacy  by  opposition.'* 
I  hope  the  public  will  not  be  the  dupes  of  that  artifice  any 
longer.     I  hope  they  will  discriminate  between  their  domestic 
enemies  and  their  domestic  friends,  and  that  they  will  not  suf- 
fer their  afiairs  to  remain  in  that  paradoxical  situation  which 
was  some  time  ago  stated,  that  ministers  by  their  misconduct 
may  have  brought  the  country  into  such  a  state  of  danger,  as 
to  require  that  the  people  should  continue  to  give  them  confi- 
dence, in  order  to  prevent  public  ruin.     Some  may  think,  ly 
a  strange  perversion  of  reason,  that  the  same  causes  which  c^n* 
ducted  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  may  ultimately  lead  as  to 
safety;  that  folly  and  wickedness  will  in  time  haveche  same 
effect  as  wisdom  and  virtue ;  as  it  has  been  said  thsc  some  ani- 
mals can  counteract  their  venom,  by  the  repetition  of  thcdr 
4>wn  bite.     We  must  look  for  some  such  fabulous  remedy  in 
our  misfortunes,  if  we  give  ministers  any  further  confidaice; 
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fer  it  is  loo  much  to  expect  a  relief  from  maxims  of  truth,  if 
euch  is  to  continue  to  be  our  system. 


Budget  for  1797.  —  Terms  of  the  Loan  —  Advances 
TO.  THE  Emperor  without  the  Consent  of  Parlia* 
ment. 

December  7. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Pitt  produced  his  annual  estimate  of  the  public 
revenue  and  expenditure,  with  a  demand  of  supplies,  usually 
called  the  Budget.  The  sum  total  of  the  supply  required  for  the 
year  1797,  digested  under  the  heads  of  army,  navy,  miscellaneous 
services,  climinution  of  the  national  debt,  ordnance,  and  deficiency, 
of  taxes,  amounted  to  27,647,000/.  The  ways  and  means,  pro^ 
posed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  excequer,  for  raisins  this  supply, 
amounted  to  27,945,000/.  New  taxes  were  to  be  laid  for  raising 
the  interest  of  former  debts  to  be  liquidated,  and.  sums  now  bor- 
rowed or  anticipated  to  ^e  amount  of  2,1 10,000/.  The  interest 
on  the  loan  was  calculated  at  6/.  15^.  per  cent. 

The  new  taxes  for  raising  the  interest  on  public  expences,  con-* 
tracted  or  to  be  contracted;  being  stated,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  these 
were  diffused  over  so  many  articles,  that  they  would  operate  with 
equality,  and  yet  not  bear  hard  on  the  poor.  By  the  production 
of  the  taxes  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  war  had  not  materially 
injured  the  sources  of  our  prosperity.  Having  explained  thfe 
grounds  of  his  estimates,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  both  of  the  requi- 
site supplies  and  the  means  of  receiving  them,  he  took  notice  of 
an  expence  of  a  particular  nature  that  had  occurred  in  the  interval 
of  parliament:  an  aidsranted  to  the  emperor.  A  sum  of  about 
i»2oo,ooo/.,  he  believed,  had  been  allotted  to  that  prince.  To  have 
withheld  this  assistance  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  best  hope 
of  this  country  of  bringing  the  present  contest  to  a  fortunate  issue*.  It 
was  his  intention,  if  this  conduct  should  meet  their  approbation,  to 
claim  and  solicit  their  confidence,  in  continuing  the  same  system. 
He  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  projpose  any  specific  sum  to  be 
granted  to  his  imperial  majesty.  But  if  they  diould  think  proper 
to  repose  the  same  confidence  in  ministers,  m  granting  such  occa- 
sional aid  as  they  might  see  to  be  necessary,  it  should,  on  their 
part,  be  exercised  with  the  same  caution.  He  therefore  proposed 
a  vote  of  three  millions,  chiefly  wiUi  a  view  of  enabling  ministers  to 
make  advances  to  pur  allies,  if  we  should  be  compelled  to  persevere 
in  the  war.  After  Mr.  Grey  had  impugned  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer's  statements  as  erroneous  and  false,  and  his  demands 
as  unsuitable  to  the  situation,  and  unnecessary  to  the  true  interesta 
«f  thia  country^ 
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Mr.  Fox  rose :  —  NotwithstaDding  (he  said)  the  abundance  of 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  my  honourable 
friend,  to  prove  the  erroneous  manner  in  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  has  thought  proper  to  treat  the  subject  of 
this  evening's  consideration;  notwithstanding  also  the  oppor* 
tunities  which  will  be  givoi  of  future  discussion,  I  should  not 
be  satisfied  that  I  had  performed  my  duty  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, were  I  to  pass  over  this  day  without  expressing  some 
of  those  feelings  which  have  been  excited  by  hearing  one  of 
the  falsest  statements  of  finance  that  ever  was  brought  for- 
ward; calculated  merely  to  delude  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  accompanied  with  some  political  observatious  which  are 
a  libel  upon  the  constitution — observations  that  I  would  sooner 
die  than  avow ;  for  if  the  principles  conveyed  by  them  are 
true,  the  end  to  which  they  lead  must  be  the  downfall  of  this 
House  and  all  its  privileges,  and  the  establishment  of  a  dicta- 
tor upon  its  ruins.  I  shall  first,  however,  make  some  obser- 
vations on  what  has  faUen  fi;om  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, relative  to  the  subject  of  finance.  It  has  ever  been  his 
boast,  that  in  opemnst  his  budget,  he  has  always  come  forward 
with  plain  and  candid  statements  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
diarges  to  be  made  for  the  current  service  of  the  year.  Upon 
more  occasions  than  one,  I  allow  this  to  be  the  case,  and  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  bestow  my  praises  upon  such  conduct ; 
but  as  to  the  business  of  this  day,  after  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  between  him  and  my  honourable  firiend,  is  there 
in  the  whole  countiy  so  miserable  a  dupe^  a  beinff  so  corrupted 
and  so  entirely  devoted  to  every  measure  of  ministers,  as  to 
say  that  afair  statement  has  this  evening  be^i  laid  before  us  ? 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  minute  details.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  principles.  By  the 
consolidation  act  (27  G.  III.  c.  13.  s.  72.)  it  is  provided,  that 
a  paper  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House^  with  ^ui 
account  of  the  annual  charges  of  the  public  debt,  t<^ether 
with  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  duties  impc^,  or  of 
any  addition  that  shall  be  made  to  the  revenue  for  the  purpose 
of  defiraying  the  increased  chu'ges.  Nqw  it  appears,  that,  in 
fiict,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  increased 
charges  amount  to  upwards  of  foiir  millions,  and  that  taking 
the  amount  of  taxes,  after  making  allowance  for  the  Spankh 
armament,  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  and  other  necessary 
admissions,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  provision  made  for 
these  charges,  to  the  amount  of  80,000/.,  but  this  doesnot  ap- 
pear in  the  paper  o£Scially  laid  before  the  House.  But  we 
are  told,  that  were  it  worth  while  (let  this  expression  be  ob- 
served, ^<  were  it  worth  while,")  all  this  could  be  explained 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.*   What  does  the  right  honour- 
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able  gentleman  mean  ?  Will  he  dare  to  lay  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  &ir  and  candid  minister  by  barely  telling  us  <<  what 
sigtlifies  what  is  the  actual  produce,  my  calculations  are  per- 
fectly accurate,  and  that  is  sufficient.''  It  may,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  been  said,  that,  in  stating  this  deficiency,  many  of  the 
taxes  have  been  taken  only  for  part  of  the  year,  and  some  of 
them  have  not  commenced.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
I  take  them  from  the  5th  of  July  1795,  to  the  5th  of  July 
1796 ;  but  let  them,  if  you  please^  be^en  from  the  toth  of 
October,  and  the  conclusion  will  be  found  to  be  tlie  same. 
But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  farther  says,  that  a  defi- 
ciency may  actually  take  place  during  the  years  of  war,  but 
that  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  by  the  assistance  of  additional 
regulations,  ample  compensation  may  be  made.  If  this  be 
the  mode  of  reasoning  to  be  adopted,  what  is  the  use  of  this 
boasted  paper  of  accounts  ?  It  is  a  mere  form,  a  shadow. 
Let  the  deficiency  be  what  it  will,  8o,ooo2.  or  one  million,  let 
the  usual  accounts  be  made  up  to  satisfy  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute, and  let  us  leave  the  real  deficiency  to  be  afterwards 
provided  for  the  best  way  we  can,  or  by  some  peace  regular 
tions.  What  is  this.  Sir,  but  flying  fit>m  duty,  and  turning 
the  business  of  finance  into  insult  and  mockery  ?  Such  con- 
duct, too,  comes  with  a  peculiarly  ill  grace  from  that  right 
honourable  gentleman.  His  inconsistencies  upon  the  present 
occasion  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate.  I  rememb^  wc^ 
npon  the  subject  of  spirits,  he  was  formerly  of  opinion,  that 
the  duty  would  be  too  great ;  but  now  it  is  impossiUe  to  raise 
it  sufficiently  high ;  and  with  the  most  astonishing  facility  of 
argument,  both  war  and  peace  are  to  tend  equally  to  render 
it  productive. 

It  was  ably  contended  by  my  honourable  friend,  that  the 
navy  debt  was  not  de  facto  provided  for ;  and  what  is  the  sort 
of  answer  we  receive  to  this  ?  ^*  There  is,  or  there  may  be^ 
something  like  a  deficiency,  but  look  to  my  calculations,  I 
can  make  it  all  right  in  point  of  figures,  and,  as  to  three^  four, 
or  eight  millions  of  deficiency,  I  can  provide  for  that  some 
way  or  other."  To  make  such  excuses  and  observations  as 
the^e  may,  indeed,  cost  little ;  but  are  they  satitfiictoty,  are 
they  to  be  endured  ?  Is  this  to  be  called  a  candid  statement? 
Are  we  to  look  for  truth  in  the  investi^tion  of  the  state  of  our 
finances,  and  to  be  merely  entertained  with  theridit  hoBOU]>> 
able  gentleman's  conjectures,  and  imaginations?  My  ho- 
nourwie  friend,  in  stating  this  actual  deficiency  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  8o,ooo2,  has  taken  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  up  to  July  1 796 ;  and  he  has  fairly  and  properly  de- 
manded, that  before  the  laying  on  of  fresh  burdens,  this  defr- 
ciency  aliould  be  acknowledged  and  provided  for,  or  at  least 
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that  in  the  mean  time  the  House  should  not  be  insulted  with 
the  production  of  a  paper  which,  contrary  to  fact,  supposes 
this  to  be  provided  for  ahready.     To  understand  what  I  now 
urge,  I  only  wish  gentlemen  to  read  that  paper  and  judge  for 
themselves.     To  come  to  a  fiiir  decision,  I  do  not  conceive  it 
necessary  to  go  back  step  by  step,  but  to  look  merely  at  the 
sums  total.    %ut  here,  indeed,  the  right  honourable  ffentle- 
man  might  be  inclined  to  interrupt  me,  and  tell  me  as  he  has 
already  told  the  House  in  his  speech,  that  for  the  real  pro- 
duce of  taxes  we  are  not  to  look  to  a  time  of  war ;  and  yet 
with  the  same  breath  we  are  informed,  that  this  has  been  so 
glorious  and  so  fortunate  a  war,  that  our  commerce,  in  point  of 
exports  and  imports,  exceeds  any  former  period  of  peace,  and 
that  the  old  taxes  are  more  productive  than  ever.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  stranee  indeed,  that  while  the  war  has  not  a£Pected  the  old 
taxes,  it  snould  dimmish  the  amount  of  those  which  are  newly 
imposed.    As  to  the  exports  and  imports,  my  honourable 
friend  has  mentioned  one  curious  particular,  that  one-fifth  of 
the  increased  exports  consists  of  the  article  of  coffee,  and  in 
order  to  shew  the  committee  the  fallacy  of  any  dependence 
upon  such  sort  of  statements,  I  remember  that  formerly  the 
coffiee  exported  in  the  custom-house  books  exceeded  that  which 
was  imported ;  now,  as  no  one  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  be- 
lieve that  more  of  that  luxury  was  sent  out  of  the  country  than 
was  brought  into  it,  upon  examining  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
inconsistency,  the  mysteiy  was  explained  by  finding  that  the 
coffee  exported  was  estimated  at  a  considerably  increased 
value.     The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  imme- 
diately informs  us,  that  he  reasons  only  comparatively  fi-om 
the  present  state  of  exports  and  imports.     I  observed  nothing 
of  that  comparative  reasoning  in  his  first  speech.     The  riffht 
honourable  gentleman  told  us,  in  something  of  a  commanding 
manner,  that  the  exports  of  the  present  year  would  amount  to 
30  millions.      The  country.  Sir,  indeed  stands  in  need  of 
some  comfort,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  diminish  any  of  its  sub- 
stantial comforts ;  but  if  this  increase  of  exports  and  imports  be  a 
source  of  consolation,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  it  has  not  been  wanting 
at  any  period,  except  during  some  part  of  the  American  war. 
During  the  war  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  siho  during  the  seven  years*  war,  this  increase  was  equally 
observable.    I  am  not  a  person  inclined  to  erect  theories,  but 
rather  to  oppose  them  if  not  confiimed  by  some  sort  of  elpe- 
rience;  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  persons  who  can 
give  satisfactory  reasons  why  exports  and  imports  should  in- 
crease in  the  time  of  war,  generally  speaking,  and  why  the 
American  war  proved  to  be  an  exception.     It  may  likewise  be 
added»  that  such  a  proof  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  re* 
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fionroes  of  the  country  was  never  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  Lord  Chatham^  and  other  ministers,  when  placed  in  a 
similar  situation  in  the  wars  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  must 
now  beg  leave  to  make  a  comparative  statement  of  what  must 
be  the  peace  establishment  at  the  end  of  this  war*  To  do 
this,  I  take  the  average  of  the  additional  charges  for  the  five 
last  years,  and  add  about  500,000/.  more,  which,  altogether, 
will  amount  to  about  four  inillions.  This  day  wc  are  called 
upon  to  vote  about  2,200,000/,,  yet  enormous  as  this  sum  is,  if 
the  House  will  attend  to  the  real  statement  of  &cts  brought 
forward  by  my  honourable  friend,  they  will  find  that  above 
one  million  more  is  still  actually  necessary.  If  this  be  true, 
as  it  certainly  is,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  *<  fair  statement" 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman? 

Mr.  Fox  entered  next  into  an  examination  of  the  terms  of 
the  loan.  After  which  he  came  to  the  vote  of  credit,  on 
which  he  said,  the  minister  had  spoken  out  plainly  and  can- 
didly. He  had  said  he  had  given  to  the  emperor,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
and  that  he  is  to  continue  to  do  it  if  he  shall  think  it  neces- 
saiy.  He  had  not  seen  the  date  of  this  advance;  but  thostf 
who  were  members  of  the  last  parliament  could  not  have 
forgotten,  that  for  the  last  three  months  of  that  parliament,  not 
a  week  elapsed  in  which  some  question  was  not  put  to  the 
minister,  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  declare,  whether  he 
intended  to  grant  any  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  emperor. 
Did  the  minister  mean  to  say  he  intended  to  give  it  to  him^ 
bat  that  he  thought  his  own  authority  for  that  purpose  was 
sufficient;  that  it  was  superfluous  to  submit  such  a  subject  to 
parliament ;  that  he  could  issue  the  money  of  his  own  authority  ? 
Perhaps  he  did.  He  might  borrow  an  exan)ple  from  his  own 
conduct  to  keep  the  measure  in  countenance.  It  was  of  a  piece 
with  his  advice  to  his  majesty  to  continue  him  as  his  minister 
against  the  declared  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  x  784.  But  now  he  had  gone  one  step  farther  than  to  ad* 
viae  the  king  to  continue  him  as  minister,  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
press opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  he  had  shewn  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  that  he  was  a  better  judge  than  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  their  money,  and  how 
much  of  it,  should  be  given  to  any  foreign  prince.  If  (said 
Mr*  Fox)  these  are  the  sentiments  to  be  tfcted  upon  in  this 
country;  if  the  minister  is  to  be  permitted  to  carry  them  into 
eflfect,  I  declare  for  myself  that  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try is  not  worth  fighting  for.  I  wish  to  know  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  that  the  minister  takes  this  power  upon  himself,  ra- 
ther than  refer  it  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom, 
and  to  whom  only,  it  constitutionally  belongs.    If  he  direcu 
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the  applicatidn  of  the  money  of  the  people  thue,  upoa  fcreiga 
mffiiirS)  without  the  consent  of  parliMnent,  I  see  no  reaeon 
why  he  should  not  daim  the  same  power  (as  I  dare  say  he 
will  if  he  succeeds  in  this)  cfver  the  vohole  of  our  domestic  conn 
£ems»  I  am  sure  the  reason  he  giyes  for  the  cme^  will  just  as 
well  apply  to  the  other.  He  says  that  parliament  coidd  not 
jcalculate  so  well  as  he  could  upon  the  necessity,  and  upon  the 
amount.  That  may  be  said  as  correctly  of  our  domestic  aa  of 
fcreign  affiiirs.  Until  thia  instance  occurred,  the  minisiar 
thoi^ht  it  decent  to.  apply  to  parliament,  and  to  give  you  an 
estimate  of  what  you  are  to  provide  for ;  but  now  he  tells  you 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consult  you,  because  you 
are  not  judges  of  the  extent  of  it.  Did  he  consult  you  on  the 
principle  of  it?  He  certainly  did  not.  He  suffered  the  last 
parliament  to  be  dissolved,  he  suffered  you  all  to  meet  your 
constituents  with  an  assurance,  (I  do  not  say  his  positive  and 
declared  assurance^  but  by  his  silence  he  gave  you  an  implied 
assurance,)  that  no  money  was  to  be  advanced  to  the  emperor 
in  the  interval  of  the  dissolution.  On  the  27th  of  September 
yon  met.  Did  he  give  you  any  intimation  of  his  having  ad- 
vanced this  money  before  you  were  called  together?  Did  he 
give  you  any  intimation  of  it  before  this  very  ni^t,  when  he 
comes  before  you  with  hisiresh  burdens  on  the  people?  Not 
a  word  I  For  this  conduct,  I  say,  he  ought  to  be  impeechedb 
He  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  consult  you  upon  this  subject 
long  affo^  as  it  was  his  duty.  He  has  neglected  to  do  so^  by 
which  he  has  manifested  a  determination  to  dispose  of  the  mo- 
ney of  the  people  of  this  country,  without  consulting  their 
representatives.  This  is  aggravated  by  his  not  calling  perlia* 
tnent  together  sooner.  If  he  had  advanced  the-money  bdfore 
you  met,  why. did  he  not  tell  you  so?  What  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this?  In  tlie  name  of  God,  \^at  can  be  said 
but  that  the  minister  thinks  his  judgment  better  thui  the 
judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain? 
He  has  said  much  upon  the  time  at  which  this  money  was 
advanced.  If  be  had  any  intention  of  advancing  this  money 
before  the  dissolution,  why  did  he  not  state  that  intention  to 
the  last  parliament?  Or,  if  he  found  out  the  necessity  of  it 
since  the  dissolution,  might  he  not  have  said  so  to  the  present 
parliament  long  ago?  But  he  has  done  it  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  principle,  that  ministers  are  better  judges  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  money  is  to  be  applied,  dian 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  minister  says^  that  we 
•houla  feel  the  utmost  confidencSe  in  lending  our  money  to  the 
^mperor,  because  we  have  seen  in  the  emperor  those  heroic 
<}ualities  which  usually  accompany  good  faith.  Now,  sup* 
posing  heroism  t/Oi  be  a  gpod  criterion  of  good  faith  in  pecu-^ 
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niary  concerns,  I  should  like  to  try  the  effect  of  thi»  mode  of 
reasoning.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  we  were  in  a  state 
6f  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  French  repiAilic,  and  it  wai 
proposed  that  we  should  lend  money  to  the  French,  would 
the  minister  say  we  should  lend  them  money  ?  Certainly  he 
would  not:  and,  yet,  if  good  faith  in  pecuniary  engagements 
b  to  be  measured  by  heroic  qualities,  thei'e  are  none  to  whom 
we  should  he  more  ready  to  lend  our  money ;  for  of  their  va- 
lour they  have  given  abundant  proofs. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  state  the  situation  of  the  em» 
peror  and  the  French  at  this  moment,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  with  all  the  successes  of  the  Austrians  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  campaign,  another  could  not  be  opened  undei^ 
circumstances  of  more  advantage  to  the  emperor,  than  those 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  last. 
He  here  took  notice  of  the  recent  successes  of  the  French  ia 
Italy,  and  by  way  of  answering  the  praises  that  were  be- 
stowed on  the  good  qualities  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  in- 
stanced the  cruelties  that  had  been  exercised  on  the  unfortu- 
nate M.  de  la  Fayette,  which  he  said  excited,  horror  all  over 
Europe. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  minister  had 
that  night  omitted  the  brilliant  comparison  which  he  had  often 
made  between  the  English  and  the  French  finances.  The 
French  had  been  stat^  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  to  be  not  on  the  verge  but  in  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy. 
He  had  omitted  also  to  state  that  the  French  had,  by  be- 
coming the  allies  of  the  Dutch,  partaken  of  the  sluggishness 
of  the  Hollanders.  He  did  not  know,  he  said,  whetner  the 
French  had  passed  the  gulph,  of  bankruptcy.  He  hoped  they 
had,  for  while  they  were  in  it,  they  were  most  dreadful  ene- 
mies to  this  country.  But  to  return  to  the  minister's  calcu- 
lation of  events.  He  had,  year  aftier  year,  calculated  upon 
the  events  of  the  war,  and  year  after  year  the  public  had  been 
misled  by  his  calculations.  At  one  time  he  was  sure  the  navy 
debt  would  only  be  a  million  and  a  half;  after  that  he  calcu- 
lated the  same  debt  at  four  millions,  then  at  six  or  seven 
millions,  and  now  it  was  stated  to  be  above  eight  millions. 
What  security  had  the  House  and  the  public  that  the  minister 
would  not  miscalculate  in  future,  as  he  had  already  done,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war?  By  his  miscalculations  he  had 
added  to  the  debt  of  this  country  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions. 1^  his  miscalculations  rivers  of  human  blood  had  been 
made  to  flow  all  over  the  world.  The  minister  now  talked  of 
peace.  He  hoped  in  God  we  should  soon  enjoy  that  blessing; 
but  as  the  minister  was  so  fond  of  his  own  calculations,  he 
^nsiied  he  i^ouU  same  day  or  night  sit  down  in  bis  clo$et  and 
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calculate  what  a  snin  of  huraan  happiness  be  bad  destroyed 
by  his  false  calculations  already;  what  a  waste  of  human  life 
be  had  occasioned,  because  he  eould  not  sooner  discoTer  that 
the  French  were  <^  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity  with  other  powers."  He  did  not 
wish  to  distress  the  minister  with  any  unseasonable  appli- 
cations, but  he  believed  he  should  puzzle  him  a  good  deal 
were  he  to  ask,  at  what  period  the  French  became  more  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  other  powers  than  they  were  at  the  moment  when 
we  entered  into  thk  contest 

Here  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  great  difference  between 
the  ministers  of  tlie  Elector  of  Hanover  and  those  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain^  with  respect  to  the  prudence  of  all  powers 
making  peace  with  the  French  republic.     He  bad  heard  it 
often  said,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  country  was 
very  great.     He  believed  it  to  be  so.     He  gloried  in  that 
spirit.     But  if  the  system  on  which  this  war  was  carried  oh 
was  to  be  continued  much  longer,  he  had  his  doubts  of  the 
continuance  of  that  spirit.    A  great  people  who  saw  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  fellow  subjects  fall,  their  national  debt 
increased  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  their  credit 
sinking,  the  necessaries  of  life  becoming,  by  their  price,  almost 
entire^  out  of  the  reach  of  the  labouring  class,  and  all  this 
merely  because  one  man,  or  a  few  men  in  the  countiy  made 
false  calculations,  were  not  likely  to  preserve  their  old  spirit. 
Such  were  the  evils  which  the  minister  had  already  occasioned 
by  his  false  calculations !  To  these  charges  he  hoped  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  have  an  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  public.     He  knew  that  every  man  who 
reasoned  fiurly  would   be  deeply  affected  by  these  things. 
Every  man  who  thought  deliberately  upon  the  subject  womd 
mourn  over  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  this  contest,  because  the  minister  of  this 
country  had  miscalculated  the  power  of  the  French;  and 
what,  in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  so  many  human  lives, 
was  trifling,  but  which,  in  other  respects,  was  mightily  im- 
portant, was  the  accumulation  of  our  burdens.     The  na- 
tional debt  of  this  countr}'  was  now  above  four  hundred  mil- 
lions.   He  had  not 'calculated  exactly  what  portibn  of  it 
was  owing  to  this  war  altogether;  still  less  was  he  able  to 
guess  what  part  of  it  was  accumulated  at  particular  periods 
of  the  war;  out  he  was  now  ready  to  declare,  what  he  had 
often  declared,  and  still  oftener  felt,  that  he  thought  this 
war  unjust  in  its  commencement,  and  impolitic  in  its  progress, 
and  he  believed  there  was  not  one  man  of  sense  in  this 
country,  who  had  any  wishes  for  its  welfare^  who  did  not 
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horn  his  heart  wish  it  was  at  an  end.  This  he  was  sure 
was  the  general  wish  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  was 
the  wish  even  of  that  House,  else  he  was  strangely  deceived* 
This  brought  to  his  mind  what  had  been  recently  published 
by  a  genUeman  whose  talents  he  always  admired,  and  for 
whom,  notwithstanding  everything  that  had  happened,  he 
bad  still  great  esteem,  ne  meant  Mr^  Burke;  that  gentleman 
had  lately  published  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  minority  in 
parliament  spesk  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  England  at 
this  hour,  and  that  they  have  done  so  for  some  time  past.  On 
the  subject  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  no  doubt, 
ihat  the  minority  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  On  the 
€ubject  of  the  war,  at  least,  he  would  maintain  that  to  be  the 
case;  he  believed  it  to  have  been  so  ever  since  the  time  of 
Robespierre;  but  he  would  defy  any  man  to  shew  that  this 
was  not  the  wish  of  this  country  only,  but  also  that  it  was 
not  the  general  wish  of  all  Europe  at  this  hour.  He  would 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  at  large 
nothing  had  impeded  the  arrival  of  general  tranquillity  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  of  this  country* 
All  this  arose  from  the  miscalculation  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman*  However,  that  very  minister  now  talked  of 
peace;  but  let  him  consider  on  what  terms  we  are  likely 
to  obtain  it,  and  compare  such  terms  with  those  which  we 
might  have  obtained  a  great  while  afi;o,  and  then  let  him 
endeavour  to  sum  up  the  mischief  which  his  false  calculations 
have  brought,  not  upon  this  country  merely,  but  also  on  all 
Europe*  Perhaps  he  might  think  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
an  equivalent  for  all  we  had  su£Pered.  If  he  did,  neither  his 
humanity  nor  his  judgment  were  to  be  envied.  He  was  afraid, 
he  said,  that  there  was  no  point  to  be  stated  in  the  resolutions 
of  that  night  that  brought  in  question  the  propriety  of  lend- 
ing money  to  the  emperor,  without  the  consent  of  parlia^ 
ment,  and  therefore  he  could  not  manifest  by  his  vote  his 
opinion  upon  that  subject*  However,  when  it  should  come 
before  the  House,  he  should  certainly  meet  it  with  his  direct 
negative,  for  it  was  a  violent  and  daring  attack  on  the  British 
constitution.  It  was  essential  for  the  House  to  come  to  a 
vole  upon  the  question.  Whether  the  minister  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  money  for  foreign  alliances  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament  or  not?  and  that  we  should  know  whether 
we  were  in  a  free  country,  or  were  mocked  only  with  the 
name  of  freedom.  He  should  say  no  more  now  upon  this 
subject;  but  would  take  a  future  opportunity  of  delivering 
hia  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  particular  taxes* 

The  resolutions  for  raising  the  supplies  were  then  put  and  carried* 
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The  resoltttionf  of  the  committee  of  wa^s  and  means  were  thi9 
^av  reported  to  the  House.  On  the  motion  "  That  the  said  re- 
tfolutions  lie  now  read  a  second  time/' 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said:  —  It  is  not  my  intention,  Sir,  on 
this  ^ening,  to  enter  into  any  detailed  argument  upon  the  re- 
^lutionn.  Future  opportunities  will  occur  of  discussing  the 
particulars  of  which  they  consist ;  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish 
that  every  member  of  the  House  may  pay  the  most  serious 
attention  to  the  subject  to  which  they  belong,  under  a  strong 
conviction)  that  die  greatest  exertions  will  be  necessary  to  put 
the  finances  ci  the  country  in  a  proper  situation.  But  this 
is  pot  the  point  to  which  I  propose,  on  the  present  evening, 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  wish  them 
now  to  attend  to  the  degraded  situation  in  which  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  stand,  in  relation  to  the  executive 
fovemment  of  the  country.  It  will  be  easily  perceived  that 
ere  I  allude  to  the  1,200,000/.  which  has  been  granted  to 
^e  emperor  by  ministers  without  the  consent  of  paniament^- 
a  grant  which  I  contend  to  be  directly  contrary  to  positive 
laVTi  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution  of  parlia^ 
ment  I  certainly  should  have  expected,  since  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
apply  to  the  House  of  Commons  before  he  advanced  spch  a 
$H(n  to  a  foreign  power,  that  when  he  informed  them  of  the 
circumstance,  he  would  have  accompanied  it  with  some  ex- 
planation. But  from  the  mode  in  which- the  money  was  given, 
as  well  as  from  the  speech  of  the  minister  on  opening 
the  budget,  I  evidently  perceive  that  the  whole  affiiir  has 
been  conducted,  not  for  the  convenience  of  ministers,  or  the 
advantage  which  they  might  imagine  would  result  from  it, 
(though,  God  knows,  this  wpuld  have  been  bad  enough  1)  but 
that  it  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  the  constitution,  from  which  the  pubUc 
n^oney  is  to  be  understood  as  Ijring  at  the  disposal,  not  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown.  When  I  went  home  last  night  and  reflected  upon  the 
various  subjects  which  had  passed  under  discussion,  I  must 
confess  that  I  felt  hurt  at  the  idea  of  having  appeared  to  give 
1^  assent  to,  at  least  at  not  having  positively  dissented  from, 
resolutions  which  struck  me  as  being  so  extremely  unconsti- 
tutional. I  considered  myself  as  having  been  guilty  of  a 
neglect  of  duty,  and  as  called  upon  by  the  relations  in  which 
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I  «l«nd  to  my  constituents  and  to  the  country,  to  come  foi^ 
ward  this  day  and  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  a  measure 
which  I  regard  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
and  of  the  privileges  of  this  House:  fOT  I  should  look  upon 
myself  as  a  traitor  to  the  public  were  I  to  Yote  one  shillings 
or  one  man,  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  without  the  con- 
sent of  paiilament.  We  have  been  in  the  practice  of  hearing 
for  some  time  past,  very  warm  and  elaborate  eulogiums  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  notwithstandmg  all  th^ 
wounds  whidi  it  has  lately  received;  and  I  always  thought^ 
that  whatever  di£Perences  of  opinion  mi^t  subsist  upoh  some 
points,  there  were  others  on  which  we  were  idl  agreed. 
Though  we  might  difier  in  sentiment  respecting  the  pre* 
ponderance  of  power  in  one  branch  of  the  constitution  over 
another,  and  in  affixing  precise  limits  to  each,  I  thought  and 
believed  that  there  was  no  man  who  would  maintain  that  it 
was  right  and  proper  for  the  executive  to  usurp  the  legis^ 
lative  power ;  or,  diat  it  was  just  and  lawful  for  the  crown 
to  supersede  the  office  of  parliament. 

But,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  transaction  before  us. 
Had  ministers,  when  parliament  was  not  sitting,  found  them- 
selves called  upon  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  dictated  by 
a  combination  of  ui^nt  and  unfor^eseen  circumstances,  to 
grant  a  certain  pecuniary  aid  to  the  emperor;  and  had  ihej 
taken  the  earliest  opportunity  upon  the  meeting  of  parliament^ 
to  submit  the  whole  of  tlie  business  to  its  consi(jleration,  then 
would  have  been  the  time  for  the  House  to  pass  a  decision 
i^n  their  conduct,  after  a  candid  and  impartial  review  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  motives  by 
which  it  was  fair  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  actuated. 
But  the  present  case  is  wholly  different.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  three  months  of  the  last  parliament  repeated  applications 
were  made  to  them  respecting  their  intentions  of  granting  or 
withholding  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  emperor  |  and,  nom 
the  silence  which  they  persevered  in  preserving  on  the  ooc»- 
sion,  it  was  natural  to  infer  that  they  would  not  grant  such 
assistance  without  the  previous  concurrence  of  parliament. 
In  fact,  however,  we  find  that  a  great  part  of  the  monejr 
given  to  his  imperial  majesty  has  been  granted  without  that 
concurrence,  not  during  the  parliamentary  recess,  but  when 
parliament  was  actually  sitting.  If  parliament  had  not  been 
sitlii^,  and  ministers  had  thought  it  prudent  to  grant  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  the  emperor,  I  say  it  ought  to  have  been 
aasemUed  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  it;  but  when 
parliament  was  utting,  in  Ood's  name,  why  was  not  proper 
application  made  to  the  House  ?  Was  it  because  ministers 
were  afraid  that  the  House  wanted  confidence  in  them? 
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Tlie  whole  course  of  their  experimce  taught  them  the  ooor* 
trary.  No:  it  was  because  the  right  honourable  gentlemaa 
thought  himself  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
the  time^  and  the  ^tent  of  such  assistance^  than  the  House 
pf  CJommons.  I  shall  not  dispute  with  him  at  present^ 
whether  he  was  or  not*  The  constitution  says,  he  was  not^ 
fuid  under  this  authority  he  was  bound  to-  act.  The  consti- 
tution says,  that  the  public  money  is  at  the  disposal,  not  of 
the  crown,  but  of  parliament,  and  therefore  he  had  no 
right  to  dispose  of  such  a  sum  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament. I  do  not  argue  the  point  of  his  superior  knowledge^ 
pr  his  superior  wisdom.  I  think  it  fiurer  to  stand  upon  autho* 
rity;  and  when  the  constitution  speaks  precisely,  as  itdoea 
upon  this  point,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  has  a  right 
to  resist  its  will. 

The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the  constitution  be  good 
or  bad,  whether  this  be  a  wise  or  unwise  arr^gement;  it 
has  its  advantages,  and  it,  no  doubt,  may  have  its  incon- 
veniences ;  but  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  minister  of  a  free  con- 
^itution,  to  adhere  to  the  principles  which  it  has  laid  down,  ' 
and  to  the  rules  which  it  has  prescribed;  the  first  and  most 
important  of  which  is,  that  the  disposal  of  the  public  money 
is  vested,  not  in  the  king,  but  in  the  people.  When  he 
violated  this  fundamental  principle,  and  infrmged  this  sacred 
law,  what  else  can  I  infer  than  a  desire,  to  establish  a  pre* 
cedent  against  the  constitution?  The  circumstances  whicb 
have  accompanied  the  transaction  justify  the  inference  which 
I  draw.  I  find  from  the  accounts  upon  the  table,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  sum-  was  issued  in  November  last. 
How,  then,  does  the  matter  stand  ?  Ministers  finding  them- 
selves called  upon  to  lend  pecuniary  aid  to  the  emperor  during 
the  recess,  the  measure  instead  of  being  laid  befi>re  the  parlia^ 
ment  Immediately  upon  its  meetings  was  studiously  concealed 
&r  the  purpose  of  holding  out,  as  a  precedent  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  country  to  be  made  iuiown  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
world,  that,  the  disposal  of  the  public  money  is  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown.  We  heard  something  like  an  apology 
yesterday  firom  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman,  which,  to 
jpe,  appeared  as  unsatisfiictory  as  the  conduct  which  it  was 
brought  forward  to  justify  is  unconstitutional.  It  consisted  of 
two  parts:  in  the  first  places  that  parliament  was  not  so 
good  a  judge  of  the  amount  of  the  assistance  to  be  granted 
tp  the  emperor  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman;  and,  se* 
condly,  that  from  the  discussions  to  which  the  publicity  of 
the  transaction  would  lead,  considerable  mischief  might  have 
t^k^n  place.    With  respect  to  the  firsts  it  takes  the  point  at 
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I  fi>r  granted,  by  supposing  that  an  absolute  is  preferable 
to  a  limitra  monarchy;  and  that  our  free  oonstitution  would 
be  much  better  were  it  transformed  into  a  despotism.  As  to 
Ae  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  publicity  of  the  trans- 
action, Uie  pretence  may  be  used  upon  other  occasions  as  well 
Bs  upon  this,  till  at  last  we  come  to  the  old  exploded  argu- 
Bient,  that  die  money  of  the  pecple  ought  to  be  vested  with 
the  king's  ministers,  and  not  with  their  own  representatives. 
In  short,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  tells  you,  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  acknowledge  you  at  all  in  the 
matter,  because  you  were  neither  fit  judges  of  the  propriety 
of  the  quantum,  nor  of  the  period  for  granting  the  money. 
He  takes  care,  however,  that  you  shall  finally  be  informed  of 
it.     But  when  ?  When  it  comes  to  be  paid. 

Let  us  see,  also,  from  what  fund  thb  loan  has  been  raised* 
One  part  of  it  has  been  raised  upon  a  vote  of  credit,'  and 
another  part  has  been  taken  from  the  money  voted  for  paying 
the  extraordinaries  of  the  year,  and  of  course  certain  services 
of  which  parliament  approved,  and  for  which  it  made  pro* 
yidon,  remain  unpaid.  In  what  situation,  then,  is  the  House 
^  Commons  placed  ?  If  they  refuse  to  make  good  the  debt» 
whiph  I  hope  aud  trust  they  will,  a  part  of  the  public  service 
will  remain  in  arrears.  Tliey  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  this 
dilemmat  either  to  discharge  a  debt,  in  contracting  which 
they  were  not  acknowledgecC  and  for  which  they  are  not  re« 
tpoQ^Ue^  or  by  refusing  to  discharge  it,  to  leave  services 
which  were  sanctioned  by  their  approbation  unpaid.  What 
we  look  badcf  Sir,  one  cannot  hdp  observing  a  peculiar  train 
of  proceeding.  For  the  first  time  the  budget  was  opened  this 
aeason  before  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  were  voted*  I 
know  the  reason  that  is  given  for  it  is,  that  the  budget  was 
opened  uncommonly  early  in  the  season.  I  would  remind 
the  House,  however,  that  it  was  opened  last  year  on  die  7th 
of  December  as  well  as  this  year,  (with  this  difference,  tnat 
kst  year  parliament  had  not  been  so  long  convened;)  and 
jret  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  were  voted  previous  to 
the  q>ening  of  the  budget.  This  season  the  account  was  not 
«o  much  as  produced  till  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  budget, 
the  more  strongly  to  mark  the  precedent,  and  that  it  may  be 
aaid  in  fiiture  trnies,  that  in  1796  the  minister  of  the  country^ 
After  having,  of  his  own  accord,  granted  a  loan  to  the 
^emperor  without  the  consent  of  paniament,  did  not  deign 
even  to  inform  them  of  it  upon  their  meeting;  nay,  that  he 
kqpt  back  the  account  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  year, 
lest  the  House  of  Commons,  1^  sanctioning  or  conniving  at 
the  measure^  might  in  the  least  have  weakened  the  precedent. 
.   Wl^]e.I  am  upon  this  snbjectt  I  cannot  refrain  from  re*' 
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markiiig  alio^  that  hU  ni^t  for  die  fiivt  tim^  we  ketrd  that 
the  oountiy  was  at  war  with  Spain.  Every  ffentleinan  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  papers,  must  haye  seen  that 
it  is  DOW  some  months  since  it  was  opoily  declared,  that 
letters  of  marque  had  been  issued,  and  that  it  had  bem  an- 
nounced by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  in  short,  it  is 
only  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  parliament  that  they  did 
not  know  it  till  last  night  I  am  aware  that  this  may  be  de* 
fended  upon  the  score  of  right,  and  that  the  prerogative  of 
declaring  war  is  vested  in  the  crown.  But  how  fiu:  it  is  gr»« 
cious  not  to  announce  the  .exercise  of  that  right  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  another  cpestion,  especialfy  when  it  is  re- 
recoUected,  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  so  little 
scrupulous  about  entrenching  up<m  the  rights  of  the  people* 
To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  discussion.  Were  I 
to  put  the  question  to  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  When  expences  are  to  be  incurred, 
who  are  the  best  judges  of  the  propriety  of  incurring  them  ? 
he  would  answer,  me  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  And 
were  I  to  add,  When  the  propriety  of  incurring  certain  eix- 
pences  is  decided,  who  are  the  best  ludges  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  ought  to  be  incurred?  be  would  not  hesitate 
also  to  reply,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  When  we 
give  up  these  two  strong  holds,  the  constitution  is  lost  What, 
uen,  are  we  to  think  of  the  minister  who  wrests  them  out  of 
our  possession  ?  Or  what  will  be  said  by  future  historians  of 
that  parliament  which  tamely  gave  them  up  without  one 
syllable  of  remonstrance,  or  one  threat  of  defiance?  It  is 
true,  that  the  House  have  so  fitr  relaxed  from  the  rigoroua 
exercise  of  their  privilege  as  to  give  a  vote  of  credit  to  the 
minister  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  meet  unforeseen  emer* 
genciea*  This,  however,  has  always  been  to  a  limited  extent ; 
but,  in  the  present  instance^  the  right  honomraUe  gentleman 
thought  that  we  were  as  little  qnali&d  to  judge  of  the  eettent 
of  the  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  emperor  as  i^  the  prcH 
priety  of  giving  it  I&  cannot  surdy  pretoid,  that  by 
twisting  any  vote  of  the  last  parliament  he  was  at  liberty  to 
send  pecuniary  succours  to  the  enqieror.  Notwilhslanding 
the  obiequionsDesB  of  that  pariiament,  notwithstanding  all  the 
wounds  whkh  it  |pive  the  constitution,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  erils  which  it  has  entuled  upon  the  country,  I  rnudk 
doubt  m^Mther  it  would  have  sanctioned  a  proposal  for  giving 
another  loan  to  the  emperor.  But  with  vegurd  to  this  psos 
liaraenty  I  hope  that  it  will  vindicate  its  own  dimity  and  iBfr> 
porlanoe  at  the  outset,  and  shew  the  ministera  oS  the  country^ 
that  if  they  are  adrisers  of  the  measures  of  the  crown,  ibso 
House  of  Commona  are  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse* 
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I^  on  the  other  hand,  they  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  most 
daring  encroachments  upon  their  rights,  what  figure  will  they 
make  in  history,  or  how  will  they  answer  to  their  country  for 
those  liberties  which^  they  have  wanton)^  sacrificed  at  Uie 
shrine  of  i^nprindpled  ambition  ? 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  last  night  expressed  a 
hope  that  parliament  would  continue  their  confidence;  but 
I  trust  he  did  not  mean  by  this,  that  they  will  allow  him  ta 
go  on  disposing  of  the  property  of  the  country  without  their 
consent;  or  if  he  does,  I  hope  that  ia  this,  at  least,  th^  will 
disappoint  his  expectations.  On  the  present  evening  I  shall 
diink  it  my  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  eveiy 
question,  whether  of  supply  or  pf  ways  ^d  Qiep^;  and  U 
I  succeed,  I  shall  move  on  an  e^trly  day,  that  his  in^est/f 
ministers,  in  granting  a  loan  to  the  emper<^  without  the  con^ 
sent  of  parliament,  have  been  guilty  of  a  high  cripe  and 
misdemeanor.  If,  however,  the  House  shall  not  think  proper 
to  agree  with  me  on  this  evening,  |  shall  defer  that  motion, 
conceiving  that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  sucp^ss.  I 
hope^  however,  that  in  this  case  the  subject  will  be  taken  up 
out  of  doors;  that  the  people  will,  in  every  part  of  the  coun^ 
try,  express  their  abhoiTence  of  the  doctrini^  last  night  de^ 
livered  by  the  right  honourable  gentl^nmn,  and  thfi^t  the  House 
cf  Commons  wiU  be  obliged  (I  do  not  mean  by  force,  but  by 
the  voice  of  the  country,)  to  assert  those  rights  which  th^ 
have  tamely  and  pusiUanimously  surrendered.  For  ipy  own 
part.  Sir,  I  consider  this  as  a  more  serious  att«ek  upon  th^ 
constitution' of  the  country,  than  any  that  has  been  c<Miveye4 
through  the  writings  of  Paine,  or  of  any  roan  whatever.  Th^ 
nature  of  a  libel  is  explained  by  its  tendency,  to  hriog  into 
hatred  and  contempt  the  constitution*  Were  X,  said  M^*  Fos(, 
upon  a  jury,  deciding  upon  any  composition  containing  the 
speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  last  nights  I  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  it  a  Ub^l  upon  the  CQi»^ 
atitntion :  for  if  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  it  are  OQi^titutionalf 
ours  is  a  most  vile  and  deteatftble  ooivstittttton.  Even  after 
all  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it,  imd  all  the 
wounds  which  it  has  received,  we  would  stiU  hiive  died  ouf 
blood  in  its  defence;  but,  if  this  new  defalcation  is  tcf  be  added 
to  what  we  were  formerfy  robbed  of,  I  would  wbh  to  Iqiow 
what  there  is  left  toifltarest  our  £BeUng%  or  to  stinmlate  ow 
exertions.  This  will,  indeed,  be  an  iAcalculable  additioii  to 
all  the  woes  and  calamitiea  which  the  war  h|M  pjroducedj  and 
i^  after  what  we  have  lost  in  money,  hi.  veput^tion,  and  IQ 
blood,  we  are  also  to  submit  to  this  oppression,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
constitution;  aftd  there  will  be  little  in  our  government  r 
^istuiguish  it  from  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
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Mr.  Fox's  Mottov  of  Cevsure  on  Ministers  tor 
ADVANaNG  Monet  to  the  Emperor^  without  x^az 
Consent  of  Parliament. 

December  14* 

TK  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr,  Fox  rose  and  said :  —  Notwithstanding,  Sir,  the  iiii« 
portance  of  the  subject  of  this  evening's  discussion ;  the  ap^ 
parent  sense  Which  the  House  entertains  of  its  magnitude^ 
mm  the  seneral  attendance  which  is  given ;  the  conversation 
which  it  has  excited  out  of  doors;  and  the  decision  whicb 
has  been  this  day  passed  by  a  respectable  public  body  *  upon 
the  measure  to  which  it  refers;  notwithstanding,  X  say,  all 
these  considerations,  I  shall  deliver  the  observations  which 
I  mean  to  make,  by  way  of  prefiure  to  the  motion  that  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  propose,  without  trespassing  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  the  patience  of  the  House*  And  the  reason  is 
shortly  this,  that  much  of  the  argument  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  two  debates  to  which  the  subject  has  already  given 
rise.  Besides,  upon  the  fundamental  point,  or  the  principle 
which  the  question  involves,  I  shall  think  it  much  m6re  be- 
coming in  me  as  a  British  subject,  and  as  a  membef  of  par- 
liament, to  assert  rather  than  to  argue^  studious  not  to  weaken 
the  constitution,  bv  stating  as  doubtful  what  it  has  reco^ 
nized  as  one  of  its  leading  features.  The  grand  principle  to 
which  I  refer.  Sir,  is,  that  this  is  a  limited  and  n6t  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  privilq^  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  only  to  levy  taxes  and  impose  burdens  upon 
the  people,  but  to  judge  dfthe  whole  expences  of  the  state; 
as  well  of  the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be  applied,  as  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  raised*  I  trust  tliat 
this  general  principle  is  so  universaUv  acknowledged,  that 
I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  come  forward  in  its  defence. 
I  trust  that  in  these  times,  and  in  this  Hous^  I  shall  not 
hear  a  doctrine,  which  was  received  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
which  I  have  since  seen  revived  in  writings  lately  published ; 
that  I  shall  not,  I  say,  hear  it  contended,  that  the  disposal  of 
the  public  money  is  a  secret  which  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  9  public  assembly,  but  that  one  or  a  few  individuals  are 
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BHich  moce  competent  to  manage  and  direct  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  British  nation  than  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  an  absolute  goTcmment  may  be  attended  with 
some  advantaoes  which  the  government  of  a  free  state  may 
not  possess,  I  am  ready  to  allow.  But  were  I  called  upon 
to  argue  the  auestioni  ^which  I  think  is  entirely  fbreiim  to 
the  subject  or  this  nignf  s  discussion,)  laying  aside  ail  the 
blessings  of  liber^,  and  laying  aside  all  the  energy  of  cha« 
jracter  which  it  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  produce,  I  think 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  proving,  that,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  external  relations  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
wars,  even  upon  this  narrow  ground,  setting  out  of  view  all 
the  collateral  advantages  of  freedom,  there' is  enough,  cofieris 
paribus^  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  free  constitution* 
Hiis,  however,  is  a  question  which  I  hope  I  am  as  little 
called  upon  by  the  sentiments  of  the  House  as  by  the  subject 
now  before  us  to  discuss.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  prin- 
dple  of  freedom  is  recognized  as  a  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  that^  as  a  constitutional  principle^  it  is  received 
as  just,  politic,  and  wise.  I  presume,  however,  it  will  be 
contended,  that  thouffh  the  principle  be  established,  it  is 
jiot  invariable;  that  though  it  generally  obtains  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  afbirs  of  government,  stUl  it  is  liable  to  some 
CKceptious.  J  certainly  am  not  di^Msed  to  deny  that  it  has 
been^the  practice  of  the  House  and  of  the  constitution  some- 
times to  deviate  from  the  precise  line  of  conduct  which  this 
principle  prescribes. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  I  do  not  contravene  the  fiurt,  thaty 
from  the  nature  of  our  continental  connections,  and  at  a 
period  when  our  arms  are  employed  in  foreign  service,  it  is 
iibposrible  precisely  to  state  by  estimate  the  amount  of  the 
expeace  of  any  separate  measure,  or  of  any  particular 'line  of 
operation.  And  hence  it  may  be  truly  inferred,  that  ex- 
traoidinaries  have  become  necessary  to  be  voted,  to  cover 
the  expenoes  exceeding  the  estimates  which  parliament  has 
voted;  and  that  even  these  being  found  insufficient  to  provide 
fi>r  incidental  emergencies,  it  has  been  usual  to  pass  a  vote 
of  credit  to  the  minister,  to  be  applied  according  to  his 
discretion,  to  such  unforeseen  conjunctures  as  may  arise. 
In  either  of  the  cases,  however,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the 
money  is  either  levied  or  applied  wholly  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  since,  in  the  one  case  it  voted  the  service  and 
only  mistook  the  estimate^  and  in  the  other,  it  voted  the 
money,  confiding  in  ministers  for  the  wisdom  of  the  aj^lica^- 
tion.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  are  exceptions 
from  the  principle,  not  the  act  of  the  constitution;  that  they 
are  necessary  evils  which  can  never  be  extended  beyond  the 
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ReecffiitY  in  wbicb  they  or^nate^  wifhott  lome  degr^  df 
crbninality  m  the  persons  wfaiy  imihiiply  cbem.  It  is  not  vety 
pleasant  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  writitigs  df  an  author 
even  in  his  absence,  bat  much  }ess  when  he  is  pt^senf,  p^^ 
tiddarly  when  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  efxplaining  bi# 
ewn  sentiments.  My  I'espect  ibr  the  author,  in  the  present 
vistancei  however,  is  such,  and  the  sentiments  which  he  ba^ 
expressed  ja  the  work  to  which  I  refer,  seem  to  roe  to  bef 
80  forcible  and  just,  that  I  feel  I  should  be  doing  injustiei^ 
to  my  argument  were  I  to  refrain  from  quoting  them.    M#st 

Ettlemen,'  I  believe^  will  have  gone  before  me  in  supposing 
1 1  refer  to  a  work,  intitled,  ^  Precedents  of  the  House 
•f  Ck>mmonB;"  by  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  Mr.  Hat« 
selly  one  of  the  clerks  of  tbn  House.  Thtt  Ibllowing  i»  1^ 
passage  to  which  I  wish  to  eeSi  the  attention  of  tiie  Honse: 

<<  Notwithstanduig  every  precaution  which  can  be  takenf 
to  confine  the  esipences  of  the  difierent  services  within  those 
sums^  which,  after  consideration  of  the  estimate  laid  before 
them,  q»peav  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  folly  sufficient, 
we  leaifi  from  fetal  experience,  that  this  has  been  fonnd  to 
be  impossible^  In  all  the  different  services,  the  navy,  the 
Mrmy,  and  the  ordnance,  there  has^ilways  been-  an  exceeding, 
or  dd3t  contracted  upon  each,  which  has  been  Ikfooght  before 
parliament  in  a  sCibseqnent  session,  undei^  the  title  of  navy 
debt,  or  of  extraordinaries  incurred  and  not  provided  for. 
Formerly  these  exceedings  were  confined  within  som^  limits, 
as  appears  from  the  accounts  entered  in  the  journals  during 
the  war  of  dte  succession,  and  even  hi  the  war  which  ter- 
minated in  174s.  In  what  is  commonly  called  the  German 
war,  in  1758,  these  sums  first  became  very  large:  but  in  the 
hJlto  war  carried  on  in  America,  they  exceeded  all  bounds. 
There  was  9  degree  of  negligence,  or  extravagance,  dr  both, 
in  those  who  had  the  comuct  of  this  department,  wiifi^ 
rendered  all  ther  vote0  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  bills  for 
appropriating  the  supplier,  ridiculous  and  nugatory.  The 
aums  demanded  upon  the  head  of  ektraordinarSes  of  the 
amiy,  incurred,  and  not  provided  fof  durin]g  this  period,* 
feU  not  very  modi  short  of  the  whole  samte  vc^  by  pariia-^ 
ment^  upon  estimate,  for  that  service/' 

Sir,  Mr*  Hatsell  afterwards  proceeds  td  sp^iik  of  the  trans- 
aietioBa  of  the  year  1734 :  <<  The  general  and  unlimited  power 
which  was  ^ven  by  the  resolution  of  the  3d  of  April,  1734^ 
to  the  mimstersto  apply,  out  of  the  aids  of  the  year,  such 
soms  as  the  cgcigimcy  of  public  idKiirs'  might  require,  was  a* 
measure  entirely  snbveitive  of  those  rules  and  restrictive 
forms  of  pariiament,  which*  the  House  of  Commons  have 
imposed  upon  themselves  in  the*  mode  of  granting  supplies^ 
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mmA  was  ccntravy  to  the  practicey  wUch  had  been  wkely 
cslabliriied  suice  the  Revolution,  of  appropriating  the  sup- 
plies to  the  services  for  which  they  had  been  voted.  We  see^ 
therefore^  that  this  proceeding  did  not  pass  withoat  ranch 
difficulty  ftnd  debate,  and  that  soon  after,  anotherj  and  so  ftr 
as  it  is  Hmited)  a  better  mode  was  adopted,  which,  though  it 
gave  the  ministers  credit  for  the  msmier  of  (Msposing  of  thie 
money  voted^  confined  that  credit  to  a  precise  and  special 
tun*  This  deviation,  ih  times  of  war,  from  the  usual  form 
of  pcurliament,  caa  only  be  justified  from  the  iropossibilky 
of  stating  in  an  estimate,  those  demands  whidi  the  unforeseen 
exigencies  of  extensive  and  uncertain  operations  may  require; 
it  IS  therefore  incumbent  on  the  House  of  Commons^  not 
only  to  make  this  supply  of  credit  as  small  as  possible^  but 
in  a  subsequent  session  to  inquire  into  the  particular  ex* 
pen^ture  w  the  sum  granted^  and  to  be  assured  that  it  is 
strictly  appUed  to  those  purposes  for  which  k  was  intended^ 
and  not  squandered  looseljr,  improvidently,  wantonly,  or, 
periiaps,  cormptly." 

I  am  happy  to  observe,  also,  that  since  this  passage  was 
quoted  last  year  in  another  Ebuse  (by  the  Marquis  of  Lans* 
down)  tile  book  has  undergone  a  new  edition,  and  that  the 
author,  in  revising  and  republisbing  his  valuable  work,  has 
seen  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinion  upon  the  constitntiond 
dsager  of  granting  laige  votes  of  credit,  and  of  voting  ffreat 
ioms  under  the  head  of  extraordinaries,  which  might  nave 
been  praviously  provided  ibr  by  parliament 

I&ving  laid  down-  this  principle,  then,  and  admitted  the 
exception,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  pursuing  an  ar-i* 
gument  which  Would  operate  as  an  objection  to  all  extraor* 
linBries.  All  I  contend  is  this;  that  they  are  an  evil,  but 
an  evil  which  may  sometimes  be  unavoidable,  or  in  other 
wopd%  that  thqr  are  a  mischievous  exception  to  the  principle 
of  the  constitution.  The  measure  now  before  the  Mouse 
mvolves  two  questions :  in  the  first  place.  Whether  it  Was 
an  expoice  fit  to  be  incurred  ?  and,  secondly.  Ought  it  to 
have  been  incurred  in  the  mode  in  which  it  actually  has  been 
incurred,  or  to  have  been  previously  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  parliament?  On  the  first  question,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
any  discussion.  And,  after  I  have  guarded  the  House  against 
considering  it  as  my  opinion,  I  shall  suppose  on  this  day, 
that  it  was  sai  expence  proper  to  be  incurred*  With  this 
eaveat,  then,  let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  for  the  sake  of  ar^ 
gument,  that  it  was  a  wise  and  prudent  measure  to  remit 
1,200,000/.  to  the  emperor ;  yet  we  have  still  this  important 
question  to  decide — Ought  the  sum  to  have  been  issue 
pir  the  manner  in  which  it  was  issued?  In  tisie  first  places 
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it  was  not  an  expeooe  respecting  the  extent  of  irhieh  we  could 
have  been  uncertain.     Had  the  remittances  been  namerous, 
and  the  services  for  which  they  were  destined  been  of  a  very 
complicated  nature,  it  might  have  bem  difficult  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  granted,  but  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  sum  which  it  was 
proper  for  this  country  to  crant  either  to  the  emperor  or  the 
Prince  of  Condi.    I  would  b^  to  be  informed  why»  after 
the  country  had  been  in  the  practice,  year  after  year,  of 
maintaining^  emigrant  corps,  when  it  was  in  meditation  to 
send  suppkes  to  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  the  in* 
'  tention  was  not  communicated  to  parliament?  Or  why  a 
precise  estimate^  which  might  have  been  very  easily  formed 
of  that  head  of  expence^  was  not  submitted  to  the  House 
along  with  the  other  estimates  for  the  year?  In  the  present 
case,  to  rank  the  expence  in  the  class  of  extraordmarie8» 
was  in  good  truth  to  go  the  length  of  rendering  extraor- 
dinaries  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  all  the  laws  of  appropria- 
tion nugatory  and  void.    To  apply  the  vote  of  credit  to 
defraying  this  expence,  was  as  strange  and  unconstitutional. 
When  g^demen  are  informed,  that  so  early  as  December 
17959  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  issued  to  supply 
the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  upcm  what  vote  of  credit 
will  they  naturally  suppose  the  money  to  have  been  raised  ? 
'  It  must  be  considered  as  an  unforeseen  expence,  else  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  placed  to  the  account  of  the  vote  of  credit. 
From  what  vote  of  credit,  then^  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that 
an  unforeseen  expence  occurring  in  December  1795,  should 
be  defrayed?  One  would  certainly  suppose  from  the  vote  of 
credit  for  1795.     ^^  ^^^  thing*    It  was  defrayed  from  the 
vote  of  credit  for  1796.     What,  then,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
rig^t  honourable  gentleman?  In  February  I79($,  he  came 
down  to  the  House,  and  said,  <<  After  all  the  taxes  which  I 
have  levied,  and  all  the  burdens  which  I  have  imposed  upon 
the  country,  and  grievously  the  people  will,  no  doubt,  feel 
them,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  and  I  must  have  credit  for  two  millions  and  a  half 
more  to  meet  the  occurrences  of  unforeseen  services ;"  not» 
you  will  observe,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  former  esti* 
mates,  but  to  be  applied  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing unexpected,  but  possible  demands.     But  what  does  the> 
right  honourable  gentleman  do?  The  first  use  he  make»  of 
the  vote  of  credit  is  to  pav  a  remittance  of  200,000/.  to  the 
Prince  of  Condi's  army  m  December  1 796,  and  of  which 
parliament  knew  nothing.     Bv  way  of  Ulustratioil,  I  shall 
suppose  that  a  gentleman  was  leaving  his  house  in  town  to 
go  to  the  country,  or  bis  house  in  the  country  to  come  to 
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town,  and  that  he  called  his  steward,  and  gaTe  him  a  sum  of 
pioney  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  servants  their  wages 
when  they  became  due,  and  of  paying  the  taxejs  when  they 
were  called  for.  The  steward,  we  sluu!  suppose,  might  say, 
<<  Sir,  all  this  is  very  proper,  but  on  an  establishment  so 
extoisive  as  yours,  many  expences  in  repairs,  charities,  &c. 
may  occur  for  which  I  am  not  provided/'  Well,  in  con-  * 
sequence  of  this  representation  the  gentleman  gives  him  200/. 
or  300/.  more.  But  what  would  he  think  of  his  steward,  if, 
instead  of  keeping  this  200/.  or  300/.  in  reserve  for  unforseen 
exiffencies,  he  applied  the  sum  to  the  payment  of  debts  which 
be  bad  formerly  contracted,  and  of  which  he  kept  his  master 
Ignorant?  Not  to  use  any  coarser  fanguage^  he  would  cer^ 
tainly  consider  him  as  a  steward  who  was  no  longer  worthy 
to  be  trusted.  .  The  analogy  holds  good  in  the  conduct  of 
the  right  honourable  gentl^odan  in  applying  the  vote  of  credit 
for  defraying  expences  formerly  incurred,  and  which  he  kept 
secret  from  parliament 

This,  Sir,  is  something,  but  it  is  not  all.     Tliere  were  some 
suspicious  circumstances  in  the  time  and  nuuiner  in  which  the 
vote  of  credit  was  applied  for.     My  honourable  friend,  (Mr. 
Grey,)  who  apprehended  something  incorrect,  I  remember 
weU,  was  accus^  of  being  extremely  suspicious,  though  his 
suspicions  were  certainly  very  far  from  coming  near  to  the 
reality,  if  that  could  be  called  suspicion,  which  formerly,   in 
parliamentarv  language,  would  have  been  termed  a  watchfiil 
jealousy  of  the  conduct  of  administration.     It  was  matter  of 
surprise  to  my  honourable  friend,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that 
application  should  be  made  for  a  vote  of  credit  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  year;  and  admitting  that  it  could  be  applied  re- 
troq^ctively,  it  was  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect  that  in 
the  disposition  paper  which  was  produced  in  April,  some  ac- 
count would  have  been  given  of  the  application  of  a  sum  which 
had  actually  been  employed  to  cover  an  expence  incurred  in 
the  preceding  year.     No  such  account,  however,  was  given 
in  that  paper.     Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  what  was  this  but  a  direct 
fraud  upon  the  public?    Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  money  sent  ^to  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  sums  sent  to  the  emperor;  though 
there  certainly  was  no  material  difference,  for  it  signified  little 
whether  we  supplied  an  army  which  the  House  of  Austria 
must  otherwise  have  paid  and  supported,  or  whether  we  sent 
ffloney  to  the  House  of  Austria  to  enable  it  to  pay  and  sup- 
port that  army.    I  wish  gentlemen  to  attend  a  little  to  the 
debates  of  the  last  session,  and  to  the  subjects  of  public  dis- 
ciution.     They  will  recollect  that  there  were  sevend  circum- 
ItaDces  connected  with  the  loan  which  attracted  attention. 
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Here  is  one  circumstance  which  it  is  material  to  recollect ; 
the  terms  upon  which  it  was  raised  gave  occasion  to  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  and  they  were  justimd  upon  several  grounds, 
one  of  which  was,  that  we  were  not  to  consider  it  merely  as  a 
loan;  that  a  quantity  of  navy  debt  was  to  be  funded,  and  that 
there  might  be  wanted  a  loan  of  three  millions  for  the  emperor. 
^  From  this  I  certainly  inferred,  that  if  a  loan  was  to  be  given 
to  his  impei'ial  majesty,  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
consulted,  both  respecting  its  propriety  and  extent ;  that  mi- 
nisters never  would  have  taken  it  upon  them  to  grant  pecu- 
niary succours  to  any  foreign  power  without  the  consent  of 
parliament;  that  those  who  were  averse  to  the  measure  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  opposing  it ;  and  if  it  was 
carried,  that  at  least  it  would  not  be  adopted  till  it  had  as- 
sumed a  legal  and  constitutional  shape.     I  heard  it  also  ru- 
moured, upon  what  I  considered  to  be  very  good  authority  at 
.  the  time,  that  there  were  some  people  connected  with  thelMUik 
who  had  stated  the  danger  of  sending  so  much  specie  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  there  were  many  gentlemen  who  were 
acquainted  witli  the  financial  state  of  the  country  who  would 
have  opposed  such  a  step,  not  upon  political  grounds,  but 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  state  of  public  credit.     In  the 
course  of  the  session  questions  were  put  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  several  times  upon  the  subject*     The  answers 
were  not  very  decisive,  but  they  led  me  to  conclude,  that  if 
the  measure  was  in  conteniplationt  the  House  of  Commons 
would  certainly  be  consulted  upon  it,  before  it  was  finally 
adopted.     Parliament  was  not  consulted,  and  the  period  ar- 
rives when  we  find  that  money  actually  was  sent  to  Germany. 
And  here,  Sir,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  shall  also  admit 
that  it  was  expedient,  that  it  was  wise^  that  it  was  necessary 
to  send  money  to  the  emperor,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  Germany,  and  that  the  salvation  of  Germany  was 
necessary  to  that  of  Great  Britain.      This  necessity,  then, 
arose  during  the  recess,  and  if  they  considered  it  as  so  impe- 
riously urgent  as  not  to  admit  of  the  delay  of  calling  parlia- 
ment before  the  money  was  sent,  why  did  they  not  assemble 
parliament  to  inform   the  public  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  to   petition  for  a  bill  of  indemnity?      Perhaps  they 
will  say,  that  that  might  be  done  as  well  at  the  usual  period  of 
the  meeting  of  parliament;  that  after  the  money  was  granted, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  assemble  them  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
forming  them  of  a  measure  already  adopted;  that  when  they 
sent  the  first  remittance  they  had  no  idea  of  sending  a  second ; 
and  that  when  the  second  was  sent,  they  did  not  conceive  that 
a  third  would  be  necessary;  and  so  on.     Welt:  the  27th  of 
September  arrived,  when  the  king  had  summoned  p«rUament 
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to  meet    One  would  huve  thought,  that  now  their  own  time 
was  come,  that  they  would  have  condescended  so  far  as  to 
communicate  the  secret.    But  no  such  communication  is  made ! 
Now,  Sir,  I  ask  how  ministers,  when  parliament  was  sitting, 
could  presume,  clandestinely,  to  send  money  to  the  emperor 
without  either  informing  or  consulting  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  subject  ?     I  a^,  if  there  be  any  possibility  of  answer- 
ing the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Commona 
of  Great  Britain,  if  they  are  not  resolved  tamely  andpusillani*- 
mously  to  surrender  the  most  sacred  and  important  privilege 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  constitution?    I 
trust  that  I  shall  not  hear  the  argument  which  was  employed 
in  a  former  debate  restated  on  this  evening;  that  secrecy  was 
observed  for  the  purpose  of  rest(»ring  the  credit  of  the  country. 
This  is  too  flimsy  an  argument  to  impose  upon  even  the  most 
superficial  thinker.    To  what  motive,  then,  is  the  conduct  of 
ministers  to  be  ascribed  ?   I  can  account  for  it  upon  only  one 
of  two  pounds.     The  first  and  most  natural,  I  confess,  appears 
to  be,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  uni- 
versal satisfaction  which  was  occasioned  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  successes  of  the  imperial  arms,  to  establish  a  pre* 
c^ent  agamst  the  constitution,  by  disposing  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  an  unconstitutional  mode  upon  a  favourite  object,  and  thus 
to  set  an  example  to  future  ministers  to  employ  the  public 
money  as  their  judgments  may  direct,  or  their  caprices  dictate, 
without  consulting  the  wisdom  or  acknowledging  the  authority  . 
of  parliament,     'flie  only  other  ground  on  whicn  th^  can  at- 
tempt to  juistify  their  conduct  is,  that  the  ministers  of  the  king 
are  better  judges  than  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  propriety, 
the  eactent,  and  the  period  for  executing  any  public  measure. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  knew  for  certain  whether  it 
was  proper  or  improper  to  grant  pecuniary  succoors  to  the 
emperor ;  he  knew  the  specific  sum  which  it  was  proper  to 
send,  and  the  precise  period  for  remitting  it :  bu^  had  the 
House  of  Commons  been  consulted,  they  would  not  h«ve  been 
proper  judges ;  they  would  have  been  for  sending  either  too 
much  or  too  little ;  for  sending  either  too  hastily  or  too  tardily. 
Such  a  defence,  Sir,  instead  of  extenuating,  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  offence.    I  ask,  if  a  British  House  of  Commons  will  bear  to 
be  told  by  a  minister,  not  only  that  he  is  a  better  judge  than  they 
are  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  he  did  with  so 
much  arrogance  in  1784,  but  that  he  is  the  best  judge  also 
of  the  privileges  of  the  people?   If  the  case  was  difficnit,  why 
did  he  not  come  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  instruction? 
If  the  case  was  delicate,  why  did  he  not  depend  upon  thewis-^ 
dom  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  direction?     If  Germany 
was  to  be  saved  by  the  money  of  the  people  of  Great  Britazny 
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why  ware  not  the  House  of  Commons  the  saviours?    I  ask 
himj  whether  he  believes  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  sanctioned  a  loan  to  the  emperor,  or  that  they  would  not? 
If  he  thought  that  they  would,  why  did  he  not  apply  to  them  ? 
If  he  conceived  that  ihey  would  not,  why  did  he  dare,  not 
cmly  to  usurp  their  authority,  but  to  trample  upcm  their  privi- 
leges ;  to  dispose  of  the  money  of  the  nation,  not  only  without 
the  consent,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  will  of  parlia- 
ment ?  >  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  have  no  great  opinion  of 
the  public  spirit  of  the  last  parliament;  and  1  do  believe^  that 
after  what  they  did  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
to  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  after  their  perse- 
vering support  of  a  war,  as  disastrous  in  its  consequences  as  it 
was  unjust  Jn  its  origin ;  after  their  blind  and  obstinate  con- 
fidence in  ministers,  by  whom  thev  were  deceived  and  misled, 
and  after  the  grievous  and  intolerable  burdens  whidi  they  im- 
posed upon  the  people;  I  do  believe,  I  say,  that  the  influence 
of  the  crown  would  have  carried  even  this  question.    I  am 
persuaded,  however,  it  would  have  been  attended  with  more 
than  ordinary  difiiculty,  and  that  parliament  would  at  least 
have  hesitated  before  tney  gave  their  assent- 
But,  will  the  right  honourable  gentleman  pretend  to  s^» 
that  he  was  not  aware  during  last  parliament,  that  there  would 
be  any  necessity  for  the  measure?    I  ask  him,  when  he  con- 
siders the  debt  as  having  been  contracted,  whether,  when  the 
bills  were  drawn,  or  when  the  money  was  issued  ?     If  he  con- 
siders the  debt  as  contracted  when  die  money  was  issued,  the 
emperor  might  have  received  it  all,  excepting  about  77,000/. 
as  soon,  had  parliament  been  consulted,  as  he  did  when  the 
money  was  sent  without  their  concurrence.     But,  upon  the 
other  supposition,  which  is  the  more  favourable  of  the  two  for 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  the  debt  was  contracted 
when  the  bills  were  drawn,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
bills  should  be  drawn  during  the  recess ;  was  I,  says  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  to  take  the  sense  of  parliament  upon 
the  payment  of  a  bill  after  permitting  it  to  be  di*awn  ?     I 
answer,  that  he  must  still  take  the  sense  of  parliament,  when 
the  question  comes  to  be  put  upon  the  payment  of  the  extraor* 
dinaries  of  the  army ;  and  that  it  is  then  in  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  not  to  stop  the  payment  of  that  speci- 
fic sum  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  refuse  to  cover  die 
deficiency  which  it  has  occasioned  in  die  estimated  service. 
One  of  the  bills  I  find  to  have  been  dated  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  House  was  prorogued  on  the  19m. 
Now,  I  aisk.  Did  he  not  know,  on  the  loth,  that  this  bill  was 
to  be  drawn  on  the  aoth  ?    And  if  he  did,  which  it  was  im- 
possible but  he  xnHst;  have  done^  I  ask,  when  it  was  his  in- 
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taition  to  send  money  to  the  emperor,  why  he  coneetlled  it? 
When  he  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
country  for  pecuniary  aid  to  the  House  of  Austria,  why  did 
he  not  inform  the  public  of  the  additional  burden  which  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  sustain  ?  When  he  was  compelled' 
to  have  recourse  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  support,  why 
did  he  not  ask  that  support  in  a  constitutional  manner  ?  Sup* 
posing  even  for  a  moment,  that  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  was 
such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  draw  the  bills  during  the  re* 
cess,  why  did  he  not  submit  the  matter  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  soon  as  they  were  assembled? 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  granting  these  succours,  a  discussion  which  I  wish  on  this 
evening  entirely  to  avoid,  I  cannot  help  making  an  observa- 
tion upon  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  House  of' 
Austria  in  pecuniary  matters*  In  1795,  ^^^^  country  guaran- 
teed a  loan  to  the  emperor  of  four  millions  and  a  half.  There 
were  many  who  doubted  at  the  time  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  I  recollect  well  that  a  noble  lord  urged  in  behalf 
of  the  good  faith  of  his  imperial  majesty,  that  he  had  made 
good  his  first  payment  of  the  interest  due  upon  the  loan.  I 
did  not  consider  it  as  a  very  powerful  argument  at  the  time, 
because  I  knew  that  the  money  for  the  first  payment  of  the 
interest  was  deducted  from  the  capital ;  and  I  shall  be  still 
less  surprized  now  to  bear  of  his  imperial  majesty's  punctuality 
in  paying  the  interest  upon  that  loan  after  we  have  remitted 
him  1,200,000/.  which  is  three  or  four  times  more  than  any 
sum  of  interest  which  he  has  to  pay  to  this  country.  I  do  not 
state  this  as  a  reason  why  parliament  should  withhold  suc- 
cours from  the  emperor,  but  I  state  it  as  an  additional  reason 
why  ministers  should  be  cautious  of  granting  these  succours 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

I  have  been  often  accused.  Sir,  of  representing  the  consti- 
tution as  in  danger.  Of  these  alarms  I  am  willing  to  take  all 
the  shame^  and  to  the  crime,  if  it  be  any,  I  readily  plead 
guilty.  The  oflener  I  think  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
more  experience  I  have  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  my  alarms  are  just,  and  my  apprehen- 
sions well  founded.  Upon  some  measures  which  I  have  con- 
ceived to  be  daiLgerous  to  the  constitution,  I  allow  that  there 
was  room  for  di&rence  of  opinion.  The  question  now  before 
the  House,  however,  is  not,  whether  the  attack  is  greater 
or  less  than  those  which  have  been  formerly  directed  against 
the  constitution.  It  is  so  bold  and  so  darins;,  and  so  entirely 
subversive  of  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  Uiat  if  it  meet  the 
sanctkm  of  pariiament,  the  question  will  be,  not  how  far  the 
consfitution  is  injured,  but  whether  or  not  we  have  any  consti- 
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totioo  at  all?  It  11  upon  tbate  gnmiidB  that  I  am  induced  to 
bring  fiurward  the  motion  whioi  I  am  about  to  propose^ 
When  it  has  been  thought  neceesary  to  add  new  and  extnn 
ordifiarv  powers  to  the  cixywn,  to  accumulate  new  descrip- 
tions of  treason,  to  inflict  cruel,  barbarous,  and  unheard-of 
punishments;  in  fisM^t,  to  institute  something  approaching  to  a 
military  goTemment,  whether  these  innovations  have  been 
neoessaiy  or  not,  I  think  they  are  of  such  a  ma^itude  as  to 
have  justified  smne  degree  of  alarm.  But  if,  in  additicm  to  aU 
these  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  there  is  to  be 
added  a  direct  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and 
the  sum  of  i,20o,oooi.  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  minister, 
not  only  in  augmentation  of  expences  approved  of  by  parliar 
'  ment,  but  without  obtaining  die  consent  of,  or  so  much  as 
acknowledging,  parliament,  I  should  be  ^lad  to  know  where 
there  is  the  smallest  safeguard  of  the  constitution  left,  or  what 
security  we  can  have  against  the  future  encroachments,  either 
of  a  minister,  or  of  a  prince,  who  may  be  disposed  to  make 
them  ?  I  am  sure  the  right  h<mourable  oentleman  cannot  twist 
any  provision  in  the  vote  of  credit  bil^  so  as  to  afford  him 
the  smallest  pretence  for  making  the  application  of  it  which 
he  has  done^  and  the  expence  can  with  less  propriety  be  intro* 
duced  among  the  extraordinaries  c^  the  army,  since  it  mif^ 
have  been  previously  voted  upon  estimate.  In  both  eases^ 
whether  the  money  has  been  paid  from  the  vote  of  credit,  or 
under  the  head  of  army  extraordinaries,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  been  eaually  culpable :  in  the  one  case^  he  has 
been  guilty  of  a  breaUi  of  trust,  and  in  both  he  has  acted  di- 
recdy  contrary  to  the  principles  c^  the  constitution.  I  nnnre, 
Sir,  that  the  act  founded  on  the  vote  of  credit  may  be  read. 
[The  act  being  read,  Mr.  Fax  continued.]  Some  persons 
diink,  that  in  order  to  repair  the  breach  of  the  constitutioii,  a 
bill  of  indemnity  ought  to  be  passed :  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  of  such  an  opinion.  I  think  there  is  no  alleviating  drenm- 
stance  in  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  to  entitle  them 
to  such  indulgence.  When  the  subject  was  under  discussion 
on  a  former  evening,  the  ri^^ht  honouraUe  geutlenwn,  instead 
of  soliciting  pardon,  came  forward  with  a  vindication  of  Ids 
conduct,  and  challenged  the  House  if  they  dared  to  find  £udi 
with  it  I  think,  therefore,  that  an  act  of  indemnity  would  be 
improper,  because  the  circumstances  have  been  even  a  greater 
Qutra^  upon  the  constitution  (if  a  greats  be  possUiIe)  tfami 
the  pnnciple  itsel£  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  proper  naode 
of  acting  than  for  the  House  to  express  a  plain  intel^gtUe 
opinion  upon  the  measure.  I  know  not  ^lAat  is  their  opii!iion» 
nor  do  I  know  the  qpinion  of  the  public  upon  it;  but  tins  I  do 
know,  that  he  must  he  saaguine  indeed  who  can  hope  that  tfae 
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constitution  can  long  sorave  mch  an  attade,  if  the  authars  of 
it  are  suffered  to  pass  without  any  mark  of  i^rehension, 
Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  roovin^y  "  That  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, having  authorized  and  directed,  at  different  times, 
without  the  consent,  and  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  the 
issue  of  various  sums  of  money  for  the  service  of  his  imperial 
miyesty,  and  also  for  the  service  of  the  army  under  the  Pijnce 
of  Cond^  have  acted  contrary  to  their  dutv,  and  to  the  trust 
repaaed  in  them,  and  have  thereby  violated  the  constitational 
jMivileges  of  this  House." 

Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Combe,  and 
lufiported  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Sir  William  Pulteney,  and  Mr.  Wil« 
liam  Smith.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  endeavoured 
to  shew,  from  parliamentary  history,  that  the  measure  was  not  un- 

Srecedented  nor  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Bragge  defended  the  con« 
uct  of  ministers,  and  moved  as  an  amendment,  ^*  The  measure 
of  advancing  the  several  sums  of  money,  which  appear,  from  the 
accounts  presented  to  the  House  in  this  session  of  parliament,  to 
have  been  issued  for  the  service  of  the  emperor,  though  not  to  be 
drawn  into  precedent,  but  upon  occasions  of  special  necessity,  was, 
mider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  justifiable  and  pro- 
per exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  his  majesty's  ministers  by 
the  vote  of  credit,  and  calculated  to  produce  consequences  wfaicn 
have  proved  highly  advantageous  to  the  common  cause,  and  to 
the  general  interests  of  Europe."  After  a  long  debate,  the  House 
divioed  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion : 

Tetters.  Tellers. 

V.  *  «  5  Mr.  Aid.  Combe  1  « .       la^^   I  ^^^  Carrington  7  ,  q  ^ 
*"•!  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  J  8»— ^^^  JMr.  Steele  J  *^*- 

Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  thus  negatived ;  after  which,  Mr.  Bragge's 
amendment  was  put  and  carried. 


King's  Message:  respecting  the  Rupture  op  the  Ne- 

GOCIATION   FOR   FeACE   WITH    FrANCE. 

i 

December  30. 

ON  the  26th  of  December,  Mr.  Secretary  Dtmdas  presented  a 
message  flrom  his  majesty,  acquamting  the  House  with  the 
raptore  of  the  negodation  for  peace  with  Fhmce.  On  the  follow- 
iag  day,  Mr.  Pitt,  after  entering  into  an  elaborate  defeace.of  the 
cemuct  of  his  mijesty's  ministers  during  the  progress  of  the  nego* 
ciatioD,  moved,  **  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty^ to  return  his  m^esty  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most 
gracious  message;  and  for  having  been  pleased  to  lay  before  the 

8  4 
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Hoiue  thf  papers  which  have  been  exchanged  in  the  cotine  of  th^ 
lale  discussion,  and  the  account  transmitted  to  his  majesty  of  its 
final  result :  —  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  cannot  but  deeply 
participate  in  the  concern  which  his  majesty  (from  his  constant 
regard  to  the  interests  of  his  subjects)  naturally  feel^  in  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  earnest  endeavours  to  effect  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  in  the  abrupt  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
gOTemment,  of  the  ne^iation  in  whidi  his  majesty  was  engaged : 
Sut  that  it  oSbrds  us  die  greatest  consolation,  and  the  utmost  in* 
eitement  to  our  zeal  and  perseverance,  to  observe  the  abundant 
proofs  that  his  majesty's  conduct  has  been  guided  by  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  effect  the  restoration  of  fenevBl  peace,  and  to  provide  for 
the  permanent  interests  of  his  kmgdoms,  and  for  the  general  secu- 
rity of  Europe;  while  his  enemies  have  advanced  pretensions,  at 
once  inconsistent  with  those  objects,  unsupported  even  on  the 
grounds  on  which  tliev  were  professed  to  rest,  and  repugnant  both 
to  the  system  established  by  repeated  treaties,  and  to  the  principles 
and  practice  which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  intercourse  of  in- 
dependant  nations:  —  that,  in  this  situation,  persuaded  that  the 
present  continuance  of  the  calamities  of  war  can  be  imputed  only 
to  the  unjust  and  exorbitant  views  of  his  majesty's  enemies,  and 
looking  forward,  with  anxiety,  to  the  moment  when  they  may  be 
disposed  to  act  on  di&rent  principles,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  afford  his  majesty  the  most  firm  and  zealous  support  in  such 
measures  as  may  be  most  likely  to  bring  this  great  contest  to  a  safe 
and  honourable  issue ;  and  ^e  place  the  fullest  reliance,  under  the 
protection  of  Providence,  on  his  majesty's  vigilant  concern  for  the 
interests  of  his  subjects,  on  the  tried  valour  ofhis  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  and  on  the  zeal,  public  spirit,  and  resources  of  these  king- 
domst  which  can  never  be  called  forth  under  circumstances  more 
important  to  their  permanent  welfiure,  and  to  the  general  aecuij^ 
and  interests  o£  Europe." —  Mr.  Erskine  commenced  a  most  elo- 
tjuent  reply  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  was  suddenly 
obHged  to  sit  down,  in  consequence  of  indis^ositon^    Upon  this 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said :  -^  Sorry,  indeed,  am  I  on  account 
(o(  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  whose  indisposition  has 
suddenly  compelled  him  to  sit  down ;  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the 
House,  whose  information,  from  the  train  of  argument  which 
he  had  adopted,  has  been  thus  unpleasantly  interrupted ;  and 
sorry  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  Great  Britain,  which  mini^ 
sters,  by  their  imprudent  counsels  and  infatuated  policy,  seem 
determined  to  push  to  the  last  verge  of  ruin,  that  I  am  thus 
unexpectedhr  called  upon  to  address  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  feel  it,  however,  incumbent  upon  me  to  step  for^s* 
ward,  knowing  that  my  opinion  on  the  subject  entirely  coin- 
cides with  that  of  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  who  has 
just  sat  down,  but  kmentin^,  that  in  consequence  ofhis  indis- 
{)ositioni  the  argument  on  this  momentous  question  must  con-< 
siderably  su&r  from  the  want  of  that  ability  with  which  it 
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would  have  been  enferoed  by  superior  powers.  I  need  not 
state,  that  the  business  before  us  is  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
that  the  occasion  is  such,  as,  though  we  may  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  contemplate  it  with  despair,  we  cannot  survey  but  with 
the  most  serious  considerations,  and  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
r^ret.  After  a  war  of  four  years,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  attended  with  many  occurrences  highly  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  the  British  arms,  and  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  no  disgrace,  after  the  immense  expenditure  in- 
curred in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  an  expenditure,  ifhich 
undoubtedly  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  extravagance 
of  those  concerned  in  superintending  the  plan  of  operations, 
after  an  addition  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  millions  to  the 
national  debt,  and  of  nine  millions  to  the  permanent  taxes  of 
the  country ;  after  an  enormous  efiusicm  of  human  blood ;  af* 
ter  an  incalculable  addition  to  the  sum  of  human  wretched- 
ness, so  far  are  we  from  having  gained  any  point  or  any 
object  for  which  we  set  out  in  the  war,  so  far  are  we  from 
having  achieved  any  advantage,  that  the  minister  has  this 
night  come  forward  in  a  most  elaborate  speech,  and  has  en- 
devoured  to  prove,  that  the  only  eflfect  has  been,  that  the 
enemy  have  become  more  unreasonable  than  ever  in  their  pre- 
tensions, and  that  all  hopes  of  peace  are  removed  to  a  still 
greater  distance.  We  are  now  not  allowed  to  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  unless  some  change  is  wrought  by  the 
events  of  war.  And  at  what  period  is  this  prospect  brou^t 
forward  ?  After  a  war  of  four  years,  which  so  £str  from  havmg 
produced  any  fiivourable  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  representations  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  has  only  served  to  increase  the  insolence 
of  their  styles  and  the  exhorbitance  of  their  pretensions. 
The  same  necessi^  is  still  stated  to  exist  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war. 

It  would,  Sir,  have  been  some  consolation,  if  after  the  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman  had  stated  at  such  length,  and  with 
such  an  elaborate  display  of  eloquence,  the  exorbitant  preten- 
sions of  the  enemy,  he  had  suggested  some  means  of  reducing 
them.  But,  good  God,  how  striking  is  the  contrast  I  In  this 
speech  of  three  hours,  I  find  only  one  solitary  sentence  which 
is  at  all  calculated  to  afford  any  hope  of  a  satisfactory  issue  to 
the  present  unfortunate  contest.  And  of  what  materials  does 
the  remainder  of  the  speech  consist?  It  is  merely  a  revival  of. 
opinions  by  which  we  have  been  led  on  from  year  to  year, 
and  by  which  wc  have  found  ourselves  constantly  deluded* 
We  are  left  in  the  same  hopeless  state  with  respect  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  of  the  contest.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  says,  tluit  he  formerly  gave  a  represmtation  of  the 
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deplomble  state  of  the  Frendi  finances  from  uncertain  doca* 
ments,  but  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  confirm  the  same  repre^- 
sentation  from  the  most  indubitable  authority  —  the  statement 
of  the  directory.     I  am  apt  .to  believe  that  the  documents  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  both  instances  are  equally 
authoritative.      Formerly  he  proceeded  on  the  speeches  of 
leading  members  of  the  convention,  and  on  official  repents. 
He  now  grounded  his  statement  on   a  publication  of  the 
directory.      If  his  authority, has  failed  him  in   former  in* 
stances,  what  force  can  he  now  attach  to  conclusions  draws 
from  similar  premises.     It  has  been  found  from  expericncey 
that  in  proportion  as  the  finances  of  the  French  have  been  ae> 
knowledged,  even  by  themselves,  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  in  the  same  prq^ortion  have  their  exertions  been  won- 
derful and  unparalleled.     Now  the  right  honouraUe  gentle^ 
man  builds  his  conclusicm  of  the  certam  ruin  of  the  Frradi 
finances  on  an  immediate  statement  fix>m  the  directory.     I 
wonder  that  he  does  not  ffo  farther,  and  quote  the  very  in- 
genious letter  of  Lord  MaTmesbury,  in  which  he  reports  the 
conversation  that  tock  place  between  him  and  M.  Delacroix. 
In  tliis  conversation  the  French  minister  is  represented  ^ 
having  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the  extensive  means 
possessed  by  this  country,  as  having  described  it  firom  its  in- 
ternal sources  of  wealth,  and  from  its  colonies  in  the  Indies^ 
to  be  mistress  of  almost  boundless  resources.    Thus,  while 
the  directory  admit  that  Oreat  Britain  is  distinguidied  by  her 
wealth,  and  fiill  of  resources,  they  have  no  hesitation  to  ac 
knowledge  their  own  poverty  and  embarrassmentsi     They 
acknowledge  to  all  Europe,  that  from  the  want  of  money,  the 
army  is  considerably  in  arrears,  and  every  branch  ijf  the  in* 
ternal  administration  under  circiunstances  ct  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment and.  distress.    They  at  the  same  time  allow  to  this 
country  all  the  advantages  of  an  augmented  commerce^  and 
of  increasing  opulence  and  prosperity.     In  this  House  we 
have  heard  France  represented  as  sometimes  in  the  gnlph, 
and  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and  it  is  rather 
curious,  that  at  different  periods  we  should  have  heard  it  at 
temately  described  at  one  time  as  in  the  very  ffulph,  and  at 
another  as  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.   But,  while  they  admit 
the  mined  state  of  their  own  finances,  what  a  striking  con- 
trast do  their  exertions  in  their  present  contest,  and  the  sue* 
cess  which  has  fdlowed  from  their  operations^  afibrd  to  the 
conduct  and  fate  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  widk  the 
management  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  this  coimtry  I  Whilst 
we,  in  every  quarter,  which  it  was  deemed  most  important  to 
defend,  have  been  losing  city  after  city ;  whilst  we  have  been 
equally  driven  from  the  possessions  which  we  conceived  to  be 
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neceauury  to  the  seeority  of  oar  oonuaeroe^  or  to  the  balance 
of  power)  France,  resomroelew  and  dispirited,  all  the  while 
avowiiiff  h^  own  distressed  sitaation  with  respect  to  finance, 
and  talking  in  the  most  respectful  terms  of  our  wealth  and 
resources,  nas  been  constantly  adding  to  her  acquisitions,  and 
aggrandising  her  empire.  France  appears,  in  the  present 
moment,  as  the  conqueror  of  most  extensive  and  important 
territories.  Belgium  is  annexed  to  her  empire,  great  part  of 
Italy  haa  yielded  to  the  force  of  her  arms,  and  Holland  is  now 
mited  to  the  fate  of  the  republic  by  ties  of  the  strictest  alliance 
I^  indeed,  these  acquisitions  could  be  regained  to  the  cause 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  by  a  lofty  tone  of  argument,  if 
the  tide  of  victory  could  be  turned  by  the  dexterity  of  debate, 
and  the  efficacy  of  our  exertions  bore  any  proportion  to  the 
in»rience  of  our  boasting,  we  need  not  yet  be  afraid  to  claim 
a  decided  superiority.  yVe  are  not  at  all  deficient  on  the 
score  of  confident  assertion  or  presumptuous  menace. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  by  other  means,  and  by  another  criterion 
that  this  question  is  to  be  decided.  Weak  and  inconsidera- 
ble as  I  am  in  this  Houses  I  did  my  utmost  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  this  unfortunate  contest,  to  persuade  the 
government  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris,  when  undoubt- 
edly he  would  have  met  with  the  treatment  which  an  am- 
bassador of  Great  Britain  is  now  alleged  to  have  experienced. 
But  when  ministers  tell  us,  that  this  ambassador  was  dismissed 
in  a  way  unexampled  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  they 
surely  must  have  forgot  the  manner  in  which  M.  Chauvelin 
was  sent  from  this  country.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
the  whole  of  Belgium  was  regained,  when  the  French  were 
not  possessed  erf*  one  foot  of  ground  in  that  territory,  did  I 
then  n^lect  my  duty  to  the  country  ?  No  !  I  then  renewed 
my  motion  for  peace.  This  was  at  the  period  before  the 
powers  combined  against  France  had  gained  the  fortress  of 
Valenciennes ;  but  when  it  was  certain  that  it  must  &il^  I 
contended  that  then  was  the  period  to  make  peace.  And  I 
now  ask,  if  an  attempt  had  been  tlien  made  to  n^rociate^ 
whether  we  might  not  have  expected  to  have  obtained  peace 
on  terms  as  honourable  and  as  advantageous  as  any  which  we 
can  now  possibly  lay  claim  to?  Again  and  again  have  I. 
pressed  upon  the  House  the  necessity  and  policy  of  adopting 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  aoain  and  again 
have  my  motions  for  that  purpose  been  rejected  In  order  to 
show  how  greatly  ministers  miscalculated  the  nature  of  the 
contest,  at  that  former  period  when  I  argued  for  peace^  it 
was  said,  ^<  What,  make  peace  before  you  have  achieved  a 
single  contest,  and  when  you  are  just  begiuning  to  make  ad- 
vances in  the  country  of  the  enemy  V*    Such,  at  that  time, 
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was  the  style  of  reasoiiifig  biongfat  forward  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  i^Hhich  I  o^ed  in  favour  of  peace.  So  widely 
were  ministers  then  deceived  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
contest,  so  falsely  did  they  calculate  as  to  the  turn  of  subse- 
quent  events !  Unhappy  ^calculation  I  Unhappy  mistake ! 
The  object  did  not  respect  a  particular  branch  of  trader  or 
a  limited  extent  of  territory  1  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  country  were  at  stake.  The  ministers,  by  their  calcuhn 
tions,  were  not  pledging  Jamaica,  or  any  island  of  the  West 
Indies ;  they  were  pledging  Great  Britain  herself  the  fate  of 
which  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as  depending  on  the 
issue  of  this  night's  debate.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, formerly,  in  talking  of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  made 
use  of  a  memorable  expression,  which  cannot  easily  be  for- 
gotten. He  intimated  that  the  nature  of  the  contest  was  such, 
that  our  exertions  ought  to  be  bounded  only  by  our  resources, 
and  that  our  efforts  must  be  extended  to  the  utmost  pitch, 
before  we  could  hope  for  an  honourable  termination  of  the 
struggle.  He  expressly  declared  that  we  ought  not  to  cease 
from  the  contest,  till  we  should  be  able  to  say, 

*—  Potuit  qus  plurima  virtus 
HassCf  fuit ;  toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  stated  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  negociation,  as  arising  from  two  circum«> 
stances;  first,  the  difficulty  in  all  cases  of  proposing  overtures, 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  what  reception  they  are  likely 
to  experience;  secondly,  the  particular  obstacles  from  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  two  countries.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  has,  however,  omitted  to  state  a  difficulty  more 
weighty  and  insuperable  than  either  of  those  I  have  now  men- 
tioned. In  every  n^ociation  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  any 
defmitive  arrangement  must  be  infinitely  increased,  in  propor** 
tion  to  the  degree  of  distrust  entertained  by  the  parties  with 
respect  to  their  mutual  intentions.    If  the  right  honourable 

fmtleman  had  some  reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the 
rench  directory,  had  not  they  at  least  equal  ground  to  en- 
tertain the  same  doubts  with  respect  to  his  views  in  the  nego- 
ciation ?  Afler  every  epithet  of  reproach  had  been  exhausted 
by  ministers  to  vilify  their  characters,  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  readily  listen  to  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  those 
ministers,  except  they  were  brought  into  that  state  of  neces- 
sity and  submission,  which  precluded  them  from  any  alterna- 
tive, and  compelled  them  to  an  unconditional  compliance 
with  any  pacific  proposition  that  might  be  presented  to  their 
acceptance?     When  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  addressing  the 
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French  minister,  so  often  brings  forward  his  profession  of 
hi|^  consideration,  I  cannot  but  smile,  when  I  recollect  that 
Lord  Auckland  was  made  a  peer  (for  I  Imow  of  no  other  reason 
for  his  advancement  to  that  digni^),  merely  because  he  de* 
clared  that  the  men  who  are  now  aBdressed  in  such  respectful 
terms  <<  ought  to  be  put  under  the  sword  of  the  law,''  and  be- 
cause he  denounced  them  as  miscreants  and  traitors  to  all 
Europe*.  His  lordship,  by  this  declaration,  brought  for-> 
ward  in  a  public  capacity,  shewed  that  he,  acting  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  was  not  slow  to  be  their  executioner  and 
their  judge. 

Sir,  there  is  one  part  of  the  address,  which  the  right  honour^ 
able  gentleman  has  entirely  omitted  to  notice^  and  to  which  I 
can  by  no  means  subscribe — that  his  majesty  has  neglected  no 
proper  opportunity  to  conclude  this  war.     A  few  years  affo, 
when  I  earnestly  pressed  the  propriety  of  negociation,  the 
right  honourable  ^;entleman  contended,  that  the  French  w^e 
not  capable  of  maintaining  .the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
He  neither,  however,  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period,  shewed  any  reason  why  they  were  not  c^>able  of 
maintaining  those  relations.     I  ask,  in  what  respect  they  are 
now  become  more  capable  of  maintaining  those  relations  than 
when  I  formerly  proposed  to  treat?     Will  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  say,  that  then  there  was  only  a  provisional 
government,  and  that  there  now  exists  a  permanent  constitu- 
tion ?    I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  venture  to  press  that  argu- 
ment, as  he  must  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  will  lead 
hiiii«     And  if  such  be  the  case,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  state, 
that  the  assertion  in  the  address,  that  no  proper  opportunity 
has  been  omitted  to  conclude  peace,  is  entirely  false,  and  as 
such,  must  meet  my  decided  n^ative.     At  last,  however,  the 
right  honourable  gentleninn  declares,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
attempt  negociation.     I  did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  come  for- 
ward to  animadvert  either  on  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  or 
on  the  probable  result  of  die  measure,  till  the  event  had  spoken 
for  itself.     The  result  has  proved  to  be  such  as,  however 
anxiously  we  may  be  disposed  to  deprecate  it,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  from  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  conducted. 
If  the  country,  indeed,  consider  the  administration  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  be  a  blessing,  they  must  take 
their  choice  between  the  continuance  of  that  blessing  and 
the  restoration  of  peace.     It  is  evident,  .tliat  those  individuals 
who  have  conducted  the  war  with  such  notorious  incapacity, 
and  entailed  so  many  mischiefs  on  the  country,  must  of  all 
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Others  be  the  most  unfit  to  repair  the  errors  of  Hmr  own  po- 
licji  and  secure  to  Great  Britain  the  enjoyment  of  permanent 
tranquillity*  But  not  only  have  they  ernioed  tliis  glaring  in* 
capacity  in  the  management  of  the  present  war,  their  conduct 
in  former  negotiations  with  reelect  to  Spain  and  Russia  has 
been  such,  as  cm  the  one  hand  to  excite  considerable  distrust, 
and  on  the  other  to  inspire  a  wdl-grounded  hope  of  bringing 
them  down  from  the  lowest  pretensicms  to  the  most  humi- 
liating concessions.  But  what  can  be  thought  of  their  sinoe- 
rlty  in  the  present  instance,  whoi  they  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  any  peace,  under  tlie  particular  circumstances, 
could  only  aiSbrd  a  breathing  space  from  hostility,  and  ulti- 
mately must  tend  to  redoubt  all  the  mischiefs  to  be  dreaded 
from  a  continuance  of  the  war?  But  even  if  ministers  had 
conducted  the  war  with  ability  as  distinffuished  as  their  inca- 
pacity has  been  notorious,  if  they  had  displayed  in  debate  as 
much  temper  and  prudence  as  they  have  discovered  impoli- 
tic and  indecent  violence^  if  they  had  shewn  themselves  as 
much  friends  to  the  French  as  on  every  occasion  they  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  themselves  the  reverse  i  still  I  should 
have  no  hopes  of  peace  on  any  permanent  basis,  except  the 
present  system  of  policy  was  entirely  chang^,  and  the  prin- 
cifdes  upon  which  the  war  was  undertaken  totally  disavowed. 
If  the  administration  were  to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of 
persons  whose  abilities  I  admire,  and  whose  integrity  I  req)ect, 
as  much  as  I  contemn  and  reprobate  the  talents  and  character 
of  those  who  are  now  placed  at  the  helm  of  afiairs,  still  I  should 
consider  tUs  change  of  system,  and  disavowal  of  principles,  to 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  of  peace.  It  is  necessary,  Sir,  tor 
the  solidity  of  any  peace  that  may  be  concluded,  that  maxims 
of  sound  sense  and  of  impartial  equity  be  recognised  in  the 
outset  of  the  negociation.  The  present  has  been  a  war  of  pas- 
sion and  of  prgudice,  and  not  of  policy  and  self-defence. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  sincerity  in  the  transaction,  is  no  stranger  to  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  pending  ne- 
ffociaticm.  That  he  now  feels  those  advantages  nobody  wiH 
dispi^.  I  know  that  some  weeks  ago  a  veiy  confident 
report,  was  circulated  with  rcBped  to  the  probability  of 
peace.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  fer  Lord  Mabnes- 
bury  at  that  period  was  influenced  by  any  such  belief.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  pi^rs  on  the  table,  that  at  die 
moment  he  could  reasonably  hope  for  a  successful  issue  to  his 
negociation.  It  seems  doubitfol,  indeed,  from  the  inspection  of 
those  papers,  whether  Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  sent  over 
merely  to  shew  his  diplomatic  dexterity ;  to  fence  and  parry 
with  M.  Delacroix,  in  order  to  evince  his  superior  skill  and 
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adroitness  in  the  management  of  amiment,  and  the  arts  of 
political  finesse;  to  conK>nnd  the  shwow  capacity,  and  super- 
ficial rea8<xiing  of  the  French  minister  and  to  make  the 
cause  of  this  country  appear  to  be  the  better  cause.  While 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  employed  thus  honourably  in  the  dis- 
play of  his  talents  at  Paris,  the  minister  had  an  object  of 
policy  to  answer  at  home.  It  was  £uind  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  financial  arrangements  to  hold  out  the  hopes  of 
peace^  till  such  time  as  it  was  found  that  the  appearance  of 
negociation  might  be  .renounced  without  any  unfavourable 
effect,  as  to  the  supplies  of  the  year. 

But,  in  order  more  completely  to  ascertain  the  sincerity 
whidi  has  been  shewn  by  ministers  in  the  desire  which  they 
have  expressed  for  peaoe^  and  the  fairness  of  the  means  whim 
they  have  employed  for  the  attainment  of  that  ol^ct,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  «iter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  history  of 
the  negociation,  and  to  follow  the  right  honourable  gende- 
man  through  the  long  detail  which  he  has  brought  forward 
on  the  subject,  and  which  was  sufficiently  laboured  to  prove 
that  he  was  aware  of  all  the  difficukies  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  in  vindicating  the  character  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  most  fitvourable 
gloss  upon  their  conduct.  The  first  step  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negociation  was,  the  communicatioii  at  Basle,  in 
which  Mr.  Wickham  had  been  engaged  as  the  agent  of  the 
British  government.  As  he  was  not  authorized  to  take  any 
definitive  step,  or  to  make  any  declaration  binding  on  the 
government,  but  little  stress  could  be  laid  on  that  drcum*- 
stance.  Thosev  however,  who  attended  to  the  details  of  that 
transacticMB,  would  not  be  disposed,  even  in  that  early  stage 
of  die  business,  to  draw  any  iafeience  very  favourable  to  rae 
naeerity  <^  ministers*  The  mission  of  Lord  Malmesbury  is 
unquestionably  what  ministers  wish  to  be  considered  as  the 
grand  eibrt  for  peece^  and  as  affcNrding  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes  for  its  attainment.  0£  the 
details  of  that  negociation  we  aare  enabled  to  judge  from  the 
ptgpen  which  have  been  hud  «pon  the  table  of  this  House. 
Until  the  publicatioB  of  his  nM^est/s  manifesto  on  the  sul^ed^ 
I  was  only  aiequainted  with  the  cireuoMtaAces  oi  that  tnui»- 
ac^n  from  the  statement  of  the  fpubhc  prists.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  whtn  the  manifesto  reached  me  in  the  country 
Mid  from  thepenuMil  of  its  eontenb  was  induced  to  svspect 
that  I  must  have  been  completely  misled  in  my  previous  iov 
formation*  On  the  inspection,  however,  of  the  p^pars  laid 
on  your  tfMe,  I  was  still  more  aiirptiaed  when  I  found  thait 
ihe  pi^lic  prints  were  much  more  accurate  in  their  represei^ 
ation  of  fiieta  than  his  miges^'s  dedainrtioa.    Never,  tndeedt 
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was  there  any  paper  brought  forward  with  the  stamp  of  of- 
ficial authority  so  little  connected  with  the  documents  upon 
which  it  is  professed  to  be  founded ;  so  little  warranted  in  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  its  premises.     It  entirely  conceals  the 
most  important  facts  of  the  negociation,  and  states  the  others 
so  loosely  as  not  to  exhibit  them  in  any  precise  and  distinct 
shape.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  stated,  that  a 
degree  of  disrespect  was  in  the  first  instance  shewn  to  a  foreign 
court  by  the  French  directory,  in  their  reiusal  to  grant  a 
passport  for  a  British  ambassador,  upon .  the  application  of 
the  minister  from  the  court  of  Denmark.     But  how  does  thi^ 
fact  stand  ?    The  court  of  Denmark  did  not  at  all  interfere 
in  the  business.     The  Danish  minister  in  the  letter  in  which 
he  applied  for  a  passport,    expressly  stated,  that  he  acted 
merely  in  a  private  capacity,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any 
instruction  which  he  had  received  from  his  court.     So  much, 
then,  for  the  alleged  disrespect  shewn  by  the  French  to  a 
foreign  court,  and  the  inference  which  is  thence  drawn  of  a 
disposition  thus  manifested  to  throw  contempt  on  all  esta- 
blished usages,  and  to  dispense  with'  the  ordinary  forms  of 
accommodation,   and  the  understood  civilities  of  political 
intercourse. 

I  understand,  that  as  an  apology  for  bringing  forw^d  the 
manifesto  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  papers,  much  has 
been  said  of  the  mechanical  labour  of  preparing  those  papers 
fi>r  the  inspection  of  the  House.     I  have  formerly  been  in 
office,  and  I  believe  that  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
'  service  of  the  department  are  fully  as  capable  and  diligent  as 
the  persons  by  whom  I  was  then  assisted.    And  I  confidently 
declare  that  I  see  nothing  in  the  mechanical  labour  of  those 
papers  that,   if  they  h»i    arrived  on   Saturday  morning, 
ou^t  to  have  prevented  them  firom  being  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness to  be  produced  on  Saturday  evening.     But  I  rather 
kusp^bt,  that  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  manifesto, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  attempt  to  give  a  bias  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  House,   before  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
submit  the  facts  contained  in  the  papers  to  their  cool  and 
Jober  investigation.     As  to  the  delay  which  has  been  imputed 
on  the  score  of  mechanical  labour,  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
bdieve  that  it  was  purposely  interposed,  in  order  to  afford  to 
ministers  an  opportunity  of  revising  the  papers,  and  of  de- 
luding what  part  of  their  contents  it  might  be  prudent  to 
suppress,  and  what  might  be  safely  submitted  to  the  public 
eye.    It  is  curious  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  with 
which  Lord  Malmesbuiy  was  furnished,  and. to  their  connec- 
tion with  the  object  of  his  mission.     He  was  sent  in  order 
to  negociate  for  peace,  and  furnished  with   full  powers  to 
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conclude ;  but  though  he  was  thus  authorized  to  conclude,  he 
was  allowed  no  latitude  to  treat.  He  had  no  instructions  with 
respect  to  the  terms  he  should  propose,  and  no  discretion 
u|)od  which  to  act  with  respect  to  the  propositions  he  might 
receive.  When  he  was  asked,  if  he  came  to  treat  for  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  separately  ?  he  said,  No :  but  that  he 
came  jointly  to  treat  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his 
allies.  When  he  was  asked,  if  he  was  furnished  with  any 
powers  from  those  allies?  he  again  replied,  No.  When  he 
was  asked,  what  terms  he  had  to  propose  ?  he  said  he  would 
send  for  instructions.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  he  was  em- 
powered to  conclude  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  but  not 
qualified  to  treat ;  and  that  for  the  allies  for  whom  he  caine 
to  treat,  he  had  no  power  to  conclude.  Could  there  possibly 
be  a  more  ridiculous  farce  —  a  more  palpable  mockery  of  the 
forms  of  ^negociation  2 

We  next  come  to  the  basis;  and  this,  indeed,  carries  us 
but  a  little  way  in  {he  progress  of  negociation.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  basis  was  laid  so  wide,  as  to  comprehend  no  dis- 
tinct object,  and  to  be  reducible  to  no  precise  meaning.  It 
was  that  sort  of  general  principle  which  no  one  could  possibly 
dispute,  but  which  could  at  the  same  time  be  attended  with 
no  practical  benefit,  llie  French  accordingly  stated,  that 
they  had  agreed  to  your  principle,  and  that  they  only  disputed 
its  application.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  asserted 
that  a  basis  is  always  desirable ;  but  then,  it  ought  to  be  a 
basis  which  meant  something,  and  not,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, which  meant  nothing.  The  principle  of  mutual  com- 
pensations is  substantially  recognized  in  every  negooiation, 
and  did  not  require  to  be  specified.  The  general  objects  of 
dispute  in  fixing  a  basis  of  negociation  have  been,  whether 
it  should  be  regulated  by  the  status  quo  ante  bellum^  or  the 
^possidetis?  The  right  honourable  gendeman  stated,  as  a 
proof  of  reluctance  to  negociate  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
that  they  ibr  some  time  hesitated  to  admit  our  proposed  basis ; 
but,  in  fact,  they  virtually  recognized  the  principle  when 
they  entered  into  the  discussion  of  terms.  He  who  asks, 
what  you  will  ^ve^  or  states  what  he  is  willing  to  receive,  at 
once  admits  the  basis  of  mutual  compensation.  But  as  a 
proof  of  the  consistency  of  ministers,  a  ibrtniglit  aitenvards, 
when  the  French  formally  recognized  the  principle,  and 
asked  Lord  Malmesbury,  what  terms  he  was  prepared  to 
propose;  he  was  unprovided  with  any  answer,  and  obliged 
to  send  to  this  country  for  instructions.  What  hiference  is 
to  be  drawn  from  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  ministers  ?  Is 
jt  not  mo6t  probable,  that  by  thus  bringing  forward  a  futile, 
illusory,  and  unmeaning  basis,  they  expected  to  disgust  the 
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French  in  the  first  instance,  and  at  once  tx>  g^  rid  of  the 
n^ociation  ?  And  if  the  French,  who  must  have  felt  then- 
selves  mocked  by  this  treatment,  and  who  must  have  been 
more  and  more  assured  of  the  insincerity  of  our  ministers, 
had  thought  proper  to  stop  all  farther  proceedings,  woutd 
they  not  have  been  fully  justified  ?  On  what  principle  were 
they  bound  to  countenance  a  transaction  which  was  conducted 
with  no  good  faith,  and  could  promise  no  satisfactory  issue? 
Undoubtedly  ministers  expected  that  the  French  would  resent 
the  insult,  and  break  off  the  negociation  in  its  outset.  They 
thus  hoped  to  obtain  an  easy  credit  for  their  pacific  intentions, 
and  to  throw  upon  the  enemy  the  odium  of  determined 
hostility,  and  an  unreasonable  rejection  of  the  preliminary 
basis  of  neffociation.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this 
project,  the  oasis  was  recognized.  The  disappointment  of 
ministers  was  evident.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  unprepared 
how  to  act,  and  obliged  to  send  home  for  farth^  instructions. 
The  question  with  nunisters  then  became)  **  Since  the  Frendi 
have  so  ungraciously  and  unexpectedly  accepted  the  basis 
which  we  intended  to  be  rejected,  what  can  we  find  that  they 
must  be  indispensably  callcMcI  upon  to  refuse  ?  What  tenns  m 
insult  and  humiliation  can  we  find  that  may  rouse  their  pride, 
and  inevitably  provoke  rejection  ?''  Lord  Malmesbury,  who 
before  bad  no  terms  to  propose,  was  now  instractied  to  bring 
form^ard  terms  for  the  purpose  of  being  rejected;  and  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  could 
not  undergo  much  discussion,  or  readily  to  fail  of  their 
purpose. 

I  come  now,  Sir,  to  consider  what  was  said  by  the  riglit 
honourable  sentleman  with  respect  to  the  particular  terms. 
In  commencmg  this  part  of  his  speech,  he  thought  some 
apoli^  necessaiy  for  the  sort  of  terms  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Malmesbury  on  the  part  of  this  country*  He 
stated  that  it  was  always  usual  to  be  somewhat  high  in  our 
demands  in  the  first  instance;  that  propositions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  negociation  were  never  considered  as  decisive, 
and  that,  in  the  progress  of  treating,  we  might  relax  from 
our  original  demands  as  circumstances  should  render  expe- 
dient. But,  was  tlie  riffht  honourable  gentleman  so  unfit  fbr 
the  situation  which  he  neld,  so  ill  qudified  to  judge  of  tke 
conduct  which  was  proper  for  those  times,  as  seriously  to 
maintain  this  argument  ?  Did  he  not  recollect,  that,  mot 
what  be  had  himself  stated,  negociation  itself  mieht  be  coir- 
sidered  as  made  upon  a  hostile  principle?  He  hod  described 
it  as  a  negociation,  the  unsuccessful  result  of  whidi  musttead 
to  divide  France  and  to  unite  Great  Blitaln,  whidi  must 
give  indubitable  confirmation  to  the  justice  of  our  causey  iumI 
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■dd  double  energy  to  our  future  effinrts.  In  this  situation, 
and  with  this  particular  view,  what  wise  man  would  have 
looked  to  the  last  precedent  of  nc^ociation  in  order  to  regulate 
his  conduct,  and  have  conceivedit  necessary  to  proceed  with 
all  the  tediousness  of  forms  and  dexterity  oif  diplomatic 
artifice  which  might  have  been  employed  in  anv  former  in- 
stance ?  Instead  of  carrying  your  pretensions  higher  than  \ 
yon  might  be  disposed  to  accept,  you  should  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme ;  vou  should  have  stated  them  at  the  lowest 
point  of  what  you  oeenHed  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  and,  if 
any  thing,  have  been  rather  below  the  mark  of  what  yon 
m^t  fairly  claim,  than  exorbitant  and  unreasonable  in  yoor 
demands.  You  would  thus  have  secured  the  end  which  the 
minister  professed  to  have  in  view — to  render  apparent  to 
all  Europe  the  equity  and  n^oderation  of  your  own  sentiments, 
and  die  injustice  and  ambition  of  the  enemy.  Had  the 
Frendi,  from  a  suspicion  of  your  sincerity,  been  inclined  to 
break  off  the  negociation  in  the  first  stage,  they  might  have 
said,  <<  As  no  basis  has  been  agreed  upon,  we  see  that  the 
n^rociation  can  come  to  no  good,  and  therefore  we  will  st<^ 
all  fiuther  proceedings.*'  But  when  they  acceded  to  your 
basis,  and  invited  you  to  propose  particular  terms,  it  beaune 
you  to  be  doubhr  careful,  by  the  fairness  and  moderation  with 
which  you  acted,  to  demonstrate  the  equity  of  your  character, 
and  Tindicate  your  sincerity  in  the  ^es  of  Europe. 

I  shall  now  advert,  Sir,  to  the  two  confidential  memorials. 
I  confess  that  I  never  was  more  struck  with  the  impossibility, 
even  for  talents  the  most  splendid,  and  eloquence  the  most 
powerfiil,  to  cover  the  weakness  of  a  cause,  and  supply  the 
deficiency  of  real  argument,  than  in  the  instance  of  what  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  said  with  req>ect  to  Holland. 
Even  if  Holland  shouU  be  restored  to  its  former  situation,  if 
the  Stadtiiolder  should  be  reinstated  in  the  government,  and 
file  alliance  renewed  with  this  country,  the  rieht  honourable 
gentleman  does  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  uiat  even  then 
be  would  restore  to  Holland  all  her  former  possessions.  No : 
he  migfat  then,  perhaps,  only  be  disposed  to  relax  in  their 
fcvour  a  considerable  part  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
present  state  of  things  obliges  him  to  insist.  A  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Dnndas)  some  time  since  made  a 
▼eiy  imprudent  declaration  in  this  House  —  that  as  we  kad 
taken  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon,  we  meant  to  keep 
them  for  ever.  We  feel  ourselves  it  seems,  too  nearlv  in- 
terested in  those  acquisitions  to  be  disposed  to  relinquish  them. 
Tliis  is  reasoning  very  much  i  la  Franfaise.  We  say  that  it 
is  better  even  for  the  Dutoh  themselves,  that  Ceylon  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  be  in  our  hands  than  in  theirs. 
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The  French  may,  with  equal  justice,  allege  the  same  pretence 
for  their  refusal  to  part  with  Belgium.  They  may  ^y  that  it  is 
uiore  for  the  interest  of  Belgium  that  it  should  remain  in 
their  hands,  than  that  it  should  be  restored  to  Austria.  But 
if  Holland  be  not,  in  every  respect,  reinstated  in  her  former 
situation,  then,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  we 
have  nothing  to  propose.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  in  the 
very  moment  that  he  is  at  such  pains  to  represent  the  demands 
of  the  French  as  in  the  Inghest  degree  exorbitant  and  unjust, 
how  much  he  countenances  those  demands  by  the  style  of  his 
own  pretensions.  He  says,  "  We  have  taken  a  great  deal  from 
Holland,  they  have  taken  nothing  from  us,  therefore  we  are 
not  bound  in  justice  and  ccjuity  to  make  them  any  restitution; 
but,  if  Macstricht,  or  some  place,  be  ceded  to  the  emperor 
for  the  security  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  <ve  may  perhaps 
be  induced  to  make  them  some  restitution,  but  on  no  account 
can  we  consent  that  Ceylon  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall 
be  restored."  On  the  same  grounds  might  the  French 
sav,  "  We  have  taken  a  great  deal  from  the  emperor,  he  has 
taken  nothing  from  us,  we  therefore  are  not  bound  in  jus- 
tice and  equity  to  make  him  any  restitution :  we  demand 
that  the  tUi  possidetis  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  negociation." 
What  are  the  specific  proposals  which  you  make  to  the 
f^rench  ?  You  propose  to  them  to  give  up  ali  their  conquests 
to  the  .emperor,  and  to  evacuate  Italy.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  has  said,  that  it  is  a  strained  geographical 
supposition,  that  by  this  demand  with  respect  to  Italy,  it 
should  be  understood  that  they  are  also  required  to  evacuate 
Savoy  and  Nice.  I  know  not  upon  what  geographical  au- 
thority he  proceeds,  when  he  affirms  that  this  would  be  a 
strained  supposition.  I  always  thought  that  these  places  had 
been  in  no  other  country  but  Italy ;  perhaps  I  may  have  been 
mistaken.  You  propose  to  the  French  to  evacuate  Italy,  to 
give  up  tlie  Milanese,  Belgium  and  Luxemburgh ;  you  de- 
mand of  them  to  negociate  the  arrangement  ot  peace  with 
Germany,  with  his  imperial  majesty  as  constitutional  head  of 
the  empire.  And  though  the  French  are  already  at  peace 
with  the  most  considerable  Germanic  powers,  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  with  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  &c.  you 
thus  would  place  them  in  a  situation  in  which  they  would 
have  to  begin  all  these  treaties  anew.  You  hint,  indeed,  that 
in  consequence  of  this  arrangeibent,  which  supposes  on  their 
part  so  great  a  sacrifice,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
cession  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  Germanic  side  of  their 
frontiers.  And  in  return  for  all  the  sacrifices  you  require  fi'om 
the  French,  you  offer  to  restore  to  them  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
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Tobago;  reserving,  kowever,  one  of  them  as  an  equivalent, 
if  they  are  to  retain  St.  Domingo. ' 

The  restoration  of  Belgium  is  stated  as  a  sine  qua  non ;  it  has 
been  represented  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  it  should 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  I 
should,  indeed,  regret  to  see  Belgium  attached  to  the  territo- 
ries of  the  republic ;  but  if  you  are  really  sincere  in  your 
wishes  for  peace,  if  you  consider  Belgium  as  an  object  of  so 
much  value,  do  not  ofier  brass  for  gold.  Let  us  put  the  case, 
that  Belgium  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  how  would 
you  treat  the  offer  of  two  or  three  West  India  islands,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  in  order  that  it  might  be  given  up  to  them? 
If  you  really  wished  France  to  give  up  Belgium,  you  should 
have  offered  to  give  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  a  de- 
termination has  been  so  indiscreetly  expressed  to  retain.  I 
haye  uo  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  ought  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instrument  to  procure  the  restoration  of  peace 
on  favourable  terms,  and  that  if  you  could  get  a  proper  equi- 
valent, you  ought  not  to  keep  it.  What  you  now  offer  is 
trifling  indeed,  and  if  France  should  comply  with  your  de- 
mauds,  what  would  be  her  relative  situation  with  respect  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe?  She  would,  in  that  case,  have 
given  up  Belgium,  Luxemburgh  and  Italy,  and  farthter  it  is 
required,  that  something  should  be  ceded  to  the  emperor,  in 
order,  as  is  stated,  to  render  him  secure  on  the  side  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  The  three  great  powers  of  Europe 
will  all  of  them  be  lefl  with  considerable  acquisitions.  The 
King  of  "Prussia  has  gained  a  third  part  of  Poland.  Russia 
has  obtained  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  from  that  un- 
fortunate country ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  share  in  the  division, 
it  IS  also  proposed  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  shall  be  put 
in  possession  of  Maestricht,  or  of  some  other  place.  France 
is  only  to  be  lefl  with  Savoy,  Nice  and  Avignon.  Is  the  state 
of  die  war  such  as  to  justify  this  proposition  ?  Is  it  fair  and 
equitable  that  all  the  other  powers  should  gain  more  than 
France?  When  Great  Britain  made  a  proposition  so  un- 
reasonable, France  naturally  took  a  step  calculated  to  give 
.confidence  to  the  people  in  those  countries  she  had  annexed 
to  the  republic,  by  declaring  that  on  no  account  could  she 
consent  to  give  them  up.  In  the  ingenious  conference  which 
took  place  between  the  British  ambassador  and  the  French 
minister.  Lord  IVlalmesbury  declared  that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  would  not  recede  from  his  demand  with  respect  to  the 
Netherlands. '  Must  not  the  French,  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  have  been  induced  to  assume  an  equally  resolute 
tone  with  respect  to  their  intention  of  keeping  that  territory, 
when,  from  the  nature  of  the  terms  proposed,  they  perceived 
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no  likelihood  that  peace  could  bekad?  Astotke  Frenck 
minister  having  asked  Lord  Malmesbory  to  give  in  his.iriti- 
Biatuniy  it  evidently  meant  no  more  than  that  he  should  make 
a  fi^rmal  declarati<Mi  of  what  he  had  said  with  respect  to  Bd- 
gium ;  a  demand  which  surely  cannot  be  considered  as  un- 
reasonable. After  having  heard  this  day  so  much  stated  of 
the  value  of  Belgium,  and  such  importance  attached  to  the 
demand  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  emperor,  I  cannot 
but  recollect  that  it  is  not  very  Icmg  since  the  people  of 
that  country  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  tliat  it  was  swv 
mised  at  the  time^  that  we  were  by  no  means  avein»e  to  support 
them  in  their  endeavours  to  shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  But 
however  great  the  value  of  Belgium  may  be,  is  it  an  object  of 
such  immense  consequence  as  to  justi^  the  continuance  of  a 
long,  a  hazardous,  and  destructive  war?  Is  it  worth  bein^ 
contended  for  at  the  expence  of  such  blood  and  treasure  r 
And  even  if  the  objects  be  deemed  so  valuable  as  to  justify  all 
these  sacrifices,  there  is  another  question  to  be  considered* 
I^  in  addition  to  that  expence  and  carnage  with  which  the 
war  has  already  been  attended,  it  be  proper  to  sacrifice  a 
hundred  millions  more,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  its 
attainment,  it  ought  also  to  be  shewn  that  it  is  attainable  by 
those,  means.  From  the  experience  of  the  past,  who  will  pre- 
tend to  say  that  a  continuance  of  war  and  all  its  calamities 
will  tend  ultimately  to  ^^iw:  you  nearer  to  your  object  ?  It 
ought,  beside,  to  be  recollects  that  the  emperor,  who  is  your 
friend  to-day,  may  be  your  enemy  to-morrow.  I  remembar 
that  it  is  not  eight  months  since  the  emperor  was  not  so  much 
a  favourite  with  ministers ;  perhaps,  indeed,  they  were  cautious 
in  expressing  their  partiality,  lest  it  dhould  be  suspected  that 
money  was  then  going  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  ^  At  that  time^ 
the  King  of  Sardinia  was  extolled  as  a  pattern  of  fidelity  to 
all  princes :  the  emperor  seemed  to  make  no  figure  in  the 
comparison.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  to  the  Sardinian 
monarch  any  breach  of  faith ;  circumstances  of  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  die  French  rqniblic, 
mid  we  have  not  heard  in  what  situation  he  is  now  to  be  con* 
sidered  with  respect  to  this  country.  Ministers  have  already 
sent  large  sums  to  his  imperial  majesty :  we  are  are  about  to 
make  still  faitber  advances,  and  it  cannot  be  calculated  that 
the  alliance  can  be  maintained  at  an  expence  to  the  country  of 
less  than  two  millions  annually.  I  mean  no  reflectkin  on  the 
character  of  the  emperor;  but  if  we  should  not  be  able  to 
grant  him  the  same  assistance,  he  may  be  reduced  to  the  savie 
necessity  as  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  compelled  to  conclude 
a  peace.  When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  to- 
gether  with  the  sacrifices  which  must  necessarily  be  incurred 
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ni  the  attempl  to  wrest  Belgium  from  the  French,  and  the 
uncateinty  of  obtaining  the  object,  the  minister,  who  on  that 
gfound  omy  shall  refuse  to  make  peace,  has  undoubtedly  much 
to  answer  for  on  the  score  both  of  policy  and  humanity. 

And  here^  Sir,  cones  the  question  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  emperor  in  1793,  hj  which  we  engaged  not  to  lay 
dowB  our  arms  without  his  consent  I  greatly  lamented  the 
conclusion  of  any  such  treaty  at  the  time,  and  then  brought 
forward  a  motion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  not  to 
iqaprove  of  any  engagements  that  might  tend  to  create  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  peace.  If  we  urge  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty,  as  a  reason  why  we  cannot  conclude  peace  but  on  cer- 
tain terms,  we  directly  sanction  the  sort  of  argument  which  is 
represented  as  so  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  the  French.  I 
certainly  am  no  friend  to  setting  up  the  constitution  of  France 
against  the  droit  publique  of  Europe.  But,  are  the  French 
in  their  arrangements  to  consider  the  engagements  of  our 
treaties,  as  of  greater  weight  and  consequence  than  we  affect 
to  consider  theirs?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  put 
the  case^  that  supposing  the  French  constitution  decreed  that 
the  dty  of  Westminster  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, were  we  bound  to  respect  such  a  determination  ?  The 
case  may  be  retorted,  that  if  we  by  our  treaty  with  the  emperor 
had  stipulated  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Paris,  with  what 
colour  could  so  ridiculous  a  stipulation  be  urged  as  an  obstacle 
to  peace  ?  We  had  no  more  right  to  talk  of  our  treaties,  than 
they  of  the  regulations  laid  down  with  respect  to  their  bound- 
aries. If  an.  absurd  or  impracticable  condition  is  introduced 
into  a  treaty,  is  there  not  reason  to  suspect,  that  it  has  been 
foisted  in  merely  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  peace? 

jThe  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  has  gone  at  length  into  the 
sttbyect  of  the  French  constitution.  He  laid  great  stress  on  a 
reoaark  of  M.  Delacroix,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  revoke 
the  regulations  of  the  constitution  with  respect  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  republic  without  convening  the  primary  assemblies. 
TlaUj  which  he  treated  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  proposition 
of  the  French  minister,  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  up  any 
part  of  the  territory  annexed  to  the  republic,  I,  on  the  con- 
tiBry,  consider  in  the  light*  of  an  explanation,  and  as  doing 
away  all  the  pflfensive  part  of  the  principle.  For  instance,  if 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  applied  to  me,  as  a  mi- 
nister of  this  country,  to  conclude  with  him  a  subsidiary  treaty, 
if  I  thought  the  measure  advisable,  I  would  have  signified  my 
readiness  to  acquiesce  in  his  application;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  would  have  told  him,  that  I  must  first  consult  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  without  their  approbation  the  constitution 
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declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  the 
public  money.  The  same  conduct  I  should  have  pursued  to- 
wards the  emperor^  in  making  advances  to  whom,  ministers^ 
during  the  present  session,  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
dispense  with  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  when,  in  this  instance,  I  cited  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  direct  nega- 
tive on  the  application,  but  only  as  throwing  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  measure.  We  are  not  bound  to  respect  the  French 
constitution ;  but  they,  undoubtedly,  in  tlie  course  of  nego- 
ciation,  may  fairly  urge  any  ground  of  difficulty  which  its  re- 
gulations present  to  a  compliance  with  our  demands. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  imputed  to  the  French, 
all  the  odium  and  blame  of  breaking  off  the  negociation.  He 
says,  that  we  are  not  bound  by  any  thing  as  a  sinf  qud  non^ 
for  that,  in  the  nature  of  a  negociation,  is  impossible  until 
it  is  concluded.  That,  Sir,  is  easily  stated  in  the  course  of  a 
debate.  But  whatever  the  right  honourable  gentleman  may 
say  upon  the  subject,  the  world  at  large,  in  judging  dispassiiMi- 
ately  upon  it,  will  regard  the  memorial  of  Lord  Malroesbury 
as  the  sine  qtid  fion  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain  respecting 
Belgium.  You  say  it  may  be  recovered  by  force  of  arms: 
Good  God!  what  is  the  probability  of  that  event?  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  What  can  we  do  ?  What  security  have  we 
that  we  shall  not  sink  in  our  prospects  upon  that  event,  and 
that  they  will  not  rise  in  proportion  as  we  sink  ?  Remember 
the  time  when  Belgium  was  in  possession  of  the  allies,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  negociation  for 
peace  then,  and  at  which  time  the  French  would  have  gladly 
attended  to  terms  of  peace  of  which  they  will  not  now  hear. 
What,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  unhappy  contest,  are  you  to 
look  for  the  farther  you  proceed,  but  terms  still  worse  than 
those  which  you  might  obtain  even  now,  if  you  gave  proof  of 
sincerity  in  the  negociation  ?  Consider  what  your  disgrace 
will  be  if  you  fail  to  recover  Belgium,  which  you  have  told 
the  world  is  a  sine  qud  non.  Are  you  prepared  for  all  the  ha- 
zards that  may  attend  it?  If  you  are,  say  so  at  once  boldly, 
and  act  like  men ;  but  do  not  amuse  the  people  of  this  country 
by  a  delusive  pretence,  as  you  did  by  an  amendment,  which 
you  adopted,  to  get  rid  of  the  motion  of  an  honourable  friend 
of  mine,  and  in  which  you  stated  to  Europe  that  you  would 
ncgociate  with  France  when  her  government  was  capable  of 
maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  otlier 
powers*.     I  know  that  these  little  tricks  and  artifices  have 
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kad  their  ends.    They  have  often,  much  too  often,  been  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  dexterity  of  a  debate;  and  in  some  situ- 
ations they  may  almost  appear  harmless;  but  these  little  quib-  ' 
bling  distinctions  are  not  adapted  to  the  important  aflkirs  of 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.     The  minister,  in  ordinary 
cases,  shall  be  welcome  on  my  part  to  his  little  triumph  in  such 
little  artifices :  but  these  are  not  times  to  indulge  him  in  them. 
He  is  not  made  for  these  times  of  great  difficulty.     When  the 
fate  of  XI  question,  comparatively  indifferent,  is  before  us,  his  ta- 
lents are  well  adapted  to  obtain  success,  which,  for  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  envy  him ;  but  when  the  fate  of  empires  depend  upon 
our  proceedings,  we  should  not  give  way  to  his  vanity.     These 
are  times  that  require  openness  and  candour,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  look  at  the  posture  of  our  affairs  in  a  bold  and  un- 
daunted manner.     Prevarication,  subterfuge,  aud  evasion,  will 
not  now  do.     The  plain  question  now  is,  peace  or  war  ?  How- 
ever the  right  honourable  gentleman  may  contrive  to  persuade 
the  majority  of  this  House,  tliat  his  inclinations  bend  towards 
peace,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  the  papers  in  the  interest  of  mi- 
nisters will  hold  forth  to  the  public,  that  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  is  the  only  measure  which  the  country  has 
left  for  its  security.     Members  of  this  House,  when  they  go 
into  the  country,  will  perh^s  hold  a  different  language,  and 
tell  their  constituents  that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  pledged 
to  a  continuance  of  the  war.    But  it  will  not  be  believed.  The 
sinequd  non  with  regard  to  Belgium,  will  overbalance  the'  as- 
sertions of  members  of  parliament.     Parliament  has  not  that 
credit  which  it  once  had — parliament  does  n9t  deserve  to 
have  that  credit. 

There  is.  Sir,  a  generally  prevailing  idea,  that  the  House 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  decision  of  this  day.  The  question  is 
plainly,  peace  or  war  ?  The  proposition  of  a  negociation  was 
said  to  be  for  peace:  the  present  address  is  evidently  for  war. 
It  will  not  be  got  rid  of  by  any  ambiguous  shuffling,  by  way 
of  amendment,  as  former  motions  in  this  House  have  been. 
An  honourable  friend  of  mine  near  me  (Mr.  Grey)  some  time 
ago  moved  a  fact.  The  minister  thought  proper  to  decline 
it,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it  by  a  direct  negative;  he 
therefore  got  rid  of  it  by  a  shuffling  amendment.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  cavils  of  that  day,  one  hundred  millions 
sterling  have  been  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  half  a 
million  of  souls  have  been  swept  firom  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  the  House  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  Belgium  is  really  en- 
titled to  be.  regarded  as  a  sine  qud  nouj  that  it  is  an  object 
for  which  this  country  ought  to  continue  at  war,  till  it  has 
expended  another  ^Mndred  millions,  and  shed  the  blood  of 
half  a  million  more  of  our  fellow  creatures;  if  the  House  is 
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of  this  opinioB^  it  onaht  opeDly  to  declare  it.  If»  on  the 
contrary,  the  House  should  think  with  me,  that  this  country 
ought  not  to  expend  such  immense  treasures  of  money  and 
blood  to  obtain  Bel^um,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the  em- 
peror, who  may,  p^aps,  in  a  short  time^  be  no  longer  our 
ally  ;  then  let  them  act  like  men,  and  by  some  fair  and  un- 
equivocal amendment,  convince  the  country,  that  tliey  will 
no  longer  be  parties  to  such  a  dreadful  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

I  now  come^  Sir,  to  what  is  said  widi  r^ard  to  the  break- 
ing off  the  negociation,  by  making  Belgium  a  stTie  qua  non. 
If  it  be  true  that  Lord  Malmesbury  did  this,  I  ask  upon  what 
ground  it  was  done  ?  Was  the  emperor  a  party  to  the  ne» 
ffociation  ?  Here,  then,  is  a  sine  qua  turn  made  in  a  matter 
intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor,  to  which, 
nevertheless,  he  is  not  a  party,  and  which  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  himself  would  absolutely  insist  on  or  not.  Surely 
this  might  have  been  known  before  the  negociation  was 
entered  upon.  When  we  were  so  often  sending  such  immense 
sums  to  the  emperor,  millions  after  millions,  surely  some 
person  or  other  employed  in  those  offices  might  have  asked 
the  question.  Has  any  one  done  so?  No.  I  ask  any  im<» 
partial  man,  then,  if  this  is  not  a  mere  mockery?  But,  says 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  with  great  emphasis,  why 
did  not  the  directory  present  a  contre  prqjet?  To  whom 
should  they  present  it?  Was  the  emperor  a  party?  No» 
They  had,  then,  no  one  to  present  it  to^  for  every  thing 
contained  in  our  pnget  was  for  the  emperor's  benefit  alone. 
I  affree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  prin- 
m^ej  that  a  peop&^  who  come  into  the  power  of  another 
people  by  the  chance  of  war,  cannot,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
be  disposed  ^,  lawfully,  till  the  defimtive  treaty  of  peace 
is  concluded ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  a  people  who 
are  left  at  liberty  to  chose  a  government  for  themselves, 
and  who^  after  such  liberty,  vohmtarily  adopt  the  step  c^ 
uniting  themsdves  with  their  nei^bours,  and  those  who, 
perimps,  at  one  time  might  have  claimed  over  them  the  right 
of  conquest. 

Sir,  there  is  one  thing  very  remarkable,  that  in  all  thia 
negociation,  where  almost  every  possession  of  all  the  parties 
is  taken  notice  o^  one*  place  should  never  once  have  be^i 
mentioned.  The  name  of  the  valuable  and  impcurtant  island 
of  C!orsica  never  appears  in  a  single  instance.  Did  ministers 
say  when  they  took  Corsica^  You  may  form  a  govemraent  of 
your  own,  and  be  a  finee  people?  Did  they  o£kr  to  leave  them 
to  themselves?  No;  diey  sent  a  viceroy.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
went  as  a  lepresentalive  of  bis  raigesty,  cooked  them  up  a 
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constitution,  half  French,  half  English,  and  endeavomned  to 
detach  them  entirely  from  aay  predilections  they  might  be 
impressed  with  in  fhyour  of  I^ench  principles.  The  Froich 
were,  and  always  had  been,  represented  by  ministerfl^  and 
those  they  employed,  as  a  hoara  of  assassins.  Suppose  the 
CcMrsicans  had  said  ihey  chose  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as 
their  king^  and  had  desired,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  be 
attached  to  the  British  empire  as  a  part  of  it,  and  entreated 
that  they  might  not  be  given  up  to  this  hoard  of  assassins; 
would  you  hate  said  in  a  n^oaation  for  peace^  that  Corsica 
was  an  object  of  restoration?  I  fancy  not.  May  not  the 
French,  then,  use  the  same  argument  widi  respect  to  Bel- 
gium? On  former  occasions,  when  I  said  that  the  conquests 
m  the  West  Indies  would  be  a  means  of  negociation,  the 
riffht  honourable  gentlemen  started  at  the  idea.  He  then 
ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  siaius  quo  ante  bellum  s  he  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  Martinico^  which  he  said  was  not  to  be 
considered  like  a  conquest  in  former  wars;  that  this  island 
was  taken  at  the  particular  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  it» 
who  all  desired  to  be  taken  into  the  protection  and  allegiance 
and  to  become  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  Martinieo 
was,  however,  mentioned  in  this  negociation^  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  gone  off  from  his  high  language. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  mentioned  the  breaks 
ing  off  the  negodation  as  <^  a  matter  of  disappointment,  but 
not  of  despon&ncy  or  despair."  I  certainly  am  not  one  of 
those  who  despair  of  the  country.  I  very  well  know  that 
we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  resources;  but  I  am  certain 
that  we  are  every  day  approaching  nearer  to  it  If  we  ha4 
peace  at  this  moment,  I  have  v^  little  doubt  but,  with 
economy  in  every  department,  a  due  regard  to  the  finances, 
and  to  the  encouragement  of  the  commerce  and  manu&ctuves 
of  the  country,  we  might  still  retrieve  ourselves  from  oar 
present  difficulties ;  but  if  the  war  is  to  continue  any  length 
of  time^  God  only  knows  what  may  be  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences !  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  peace  cannot  be  ob- 
tained l^  a  perseverance  in  the  present  svstem.  It  nrast  be 
changed.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  alter  the  con- 
stituuon:  I  wish  only  to  reform  it;  to  restore  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  that  rank  in  it  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold; 
to  make  the  opinion  of  the  minister  nothing;  to  see  that  of 
the  people  every  thing.  I  am  told.  You  wish  for  a  removal 
of  the  present  ministers.  I  for  one  certainly  do.  Hie  coun- 
try, in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  saved  without  it.  The  people 
must  chuse.  If  there  are  those  who  love  the  constituticm 
under  which  they  were  bom,  and  not  the  defiKinffs  erf*  it  bgr 
ministers,  it  is  time  kx  them  to  stand  forward,  to  shew  ther 
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selves,  and  by  constitutional  means  renovate  that  constitu- 
tion/ which  alone  can  save  them  and  their  posterity  from 
inevitable  ruin. 

It  has  been  said,  Sir,  that  the  breaking  oiF  the  negociation 
was  all  owing  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the  enemy.  I  do 
not  think  so.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation 
in  which  their  great  success  has  placed  them.  If  they  should 
be  able  to  continue  their  successes;  if  they. should  in  con- 
sequence rise  in  their  demands;  there  must  be  great  alter- 
ation in  the  conduct  of  ministers,  or  our  situation  will  be 
deplorable  indeed.  I  cannot  here  help  reflecting  on  the 
period  of  the  American  war.  Able  men  used  then  to  say, 
*^  It  is  not  our  fault;  we  are  not  to  blame;  'tis  all  owing  to 
the  unreasonableness  of  die  enemy  that  we  do  not  obtain 
peace.''  Infatuated  and  self-abused  men !  They  were  after- 
wards, fatally  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  such  arguments,  and  obliged  to  accept  of  terms 
far  less  favourable  than  they  might  have  obtained,  had  ne- 
gociations  been  entered  upon  long  before  they  were.  But, 
good  God,  Sir  !  what  were  the  calamities  then,  compared  to 
tnose  with  which  we  have  now  to*  struggle  ?  What  the  pros- 
pect of  extricating  ourselves  then,  compared  with  the  present? 
The  contemplation  of  the  difference  is  shocking.  To  Ame- 
rica we  had  little  to  give  but  her  independence,  and  the 
trouble  of  conciliating  her  lost  affection;  to  France,  Spain, 
&c.  mutual  restitutions.  In  the  present  case,  we  have  no 
prospect  but  the  continuance  of  the  war;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  that  are  too  dreadful  to  anticipate,  farther  than 
I  have  already  done.  There  is  one  other  part  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  political  conduct,  which  strikes  upon 
my  mind  at  this  moment,  and  which  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention;  I  mean  his  entrance  into  parliament.  This  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  American  war.  He  began  his  par- 
liamentary career  by  opposing  it  most  vehemently, .  and  soon 
after  the  roajoritv  which  had  carried  on  the  war  was  put  an 
end  to,  the  richt  honourable  gentleman  complimented  the 
Rockingham  administration,  and  said,  "  You  have  destroyed 
the  majority  which  carried  on  the  American  war?  but  you 
cannot  be  sure  of  having  gained  your  end,  if  you  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil :  there  must  be  a  radical  reform, 
otherwise  ministers  may,  on  future  occasions,  arise,  who  will 
again  plunge  the  country  into  more  bloody  and  expensive 
wars  than  even  that  we  have  got  rid  of."  The  predictions 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  have  been  now  fatally 
accomplished.  He  himself  has  lived  to  become  that  very 
minister,  whose  anticipated  misconduct  he  had  so  feelingly 
deplored,  and  no  sooner  did  he  become  possessed  of  minis- 
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terial  influence,  than  he  used  it  more  liberally  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  ever  done^  not  only  to  prevent  reform,  but  to 
stab  the  constitution  in  every  vein,  and  to  plunge  us  into 
armaments  and  wars  far  more  prodigal,  both  in  blood  and 
treasure,  than  had  ever  been  known,  before  in  the  annals  of 
our  history.  Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  any  farther 
at  present.  I  have  already  taken*  up  too  much  of  their  time. 
Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I  intreat  the  House  to  give  the 
subject  the  most  mature  examination.  If  they  are  not  for^the 
continuance  of  the  war,  I  hope  they  will,  like  men,  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  that  quarter,  where  it  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  so  long  misplaced,  and  vote  for  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Fox  then  moved  an  amendment,  by  leaving  out  from 
the  word  "  result,"  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  to  the 
end  of  tlie  (^[uestion,  in  order  to  insert  these  words, 

''  Your  m^esty's  faithful  Commons  have  learnt  with  inexpressi- 
ble concern,  that  the  ncgociation  lately  commenced  for  the  re« 
storation  of  peace  has  been  unhappily  frustrated : 

^'  In  so  awful  and  momentous  a  crisis,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
speak  to  your  majesty  with  that  freedom  and  earnestness  which 
becomes  men,  anxious  to  preserve  the  honour  of  your  majesty's 
crown,  and  to  secure  the  interests  of  your  people :  in  doing  this, 
we  sincerely  deplore  the  necessity  we  feel,  of  declaring  that,  as 
well  from  the  manner  in  which  the  late  negociation  has  been  con- 
ducted, as  from  the  substance  of  the  memorial,  which  appears  to 
have  produced  the  abrupt  termination  of  it,  we  have  reason  to 
think  your  majesty *s  mmisters  were  not  sincere  in  their  endea- 
vours to  procure  tlie  blessings  of  peace,  so  necessary  for  this 
distressed  country : 

*'  The  prospect  of  national  tranquillity,  so  anxiously  looked  for 
by  all  descriptions  of  your  majesty's  subjects,  is  at  once  removed 
from  our  view ;  on  the  one  hand,  your  majesty's  ministers  insist 
upon  tlie  restoration  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  emperor,  as  a  sine 
qua  non,  from  which  they  have  pledged  your  majesty  not  to  recede ; 
while  on  the  other,  the  executive  directory  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, with  equal  pertinacity,  claim  the  preservation  of  that  part 
of  their  conquest  as  a  condition  from  which  they  cannot  depart : 

*^  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  to 
your  majesty  the  rashness  and  injustice  of  your  majesty's  ministers, 
whose  long  continued  misconduct  has  produced  this  embarrassing 
situation,  by  advising  your  majesty,  before  the  blessings  of  peace 
)iad  been  unfortunately  interrupted,  to  refuse  all  negociation  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  then  subsisting^  differences,  tdthough  the 
Netherlands,  now  the  main  obstacle  to  the  return  of  tranquillity, 
were  not  then  considered  by  the  French  republic  as  a  part  of 
their  territory,  but  the  annexation  of  them  solemnly  renounced, 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  offered  into  your  majesty's  hands,  upon 
the  basis  of  that  renunciation,  and  upon  the  security  and  inde- 
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peadence  of  Hdland,  whilst  she  prciw'yed  her  nentrality  towards 
Fhince: 

*^  Your  najestj's  fiuthfiil  Commons  have  further  deeply  to 
lament,  that  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  the 
republic  of  Holland  had  been  rescued  from  mvasion,  and  the 
Netherlands  had  been  recorered  by  the  emperor,  at  a  time  too 
when  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  with  resources  yet  unex- 
hausted, continued  firm  in  their  alliuioe  with  Great  Britain,  your 
majesty's  ministers  did  not  avml  th^mselTes  of  this  high  and  com- 
nmnding  position,  for  the  negociation  of  an  honourable  peace,  and 
the  est2>lishment  of  the  poutical  balance  of  Europe,  but  on  the 
aootrary,  without  any  example  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
this  or  other  nations,  refused  to  set  on  root  any  negodadon  what- 
soever with  the  French  republic ;  not  upon  a  real  or  even  alleced 
refusal  on  her  part  to  listen  to  the  propositions  now  rejectea  by 
her,  nor  to  any  specific  proposal  oi  indemnity  or  political  security, 
but  upon  the  arrogant  and  insulting  pretence,  that  her  govern- 
mept  was  incapable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  amongst  nations ;  and  upon  that  unfounded  and 
merely  speculative  assumption,  advised  your  majesty  to  continue 
the  war  to  a  period,  when  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace  have 
been  so  much  increased  by  the  defisction  of  most  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  the  confederacy,  and  by  the  conquests  and  consequent 
pretensions  of  the  French  republic : 

**  Your  majesty's  faithful  Conunons  having  thus  humbly  suh* 
mitted  to  your  majesty  the  reflections  Which  your  majesty's  gra- 
cious communication  immediately  suggest,  will  proceed  with 
unremittbg  diligence  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
dttced  our  present  calamities,  said  to  offer  such  advice,  as  the 
critical  and  akurming  circumstances  of  the  nation  may  require.** 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  answered  Mr.  Fox,  and  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Grey ;  after  which  the  House  divided  on  the  motion,  **  Thai 
the  wordi  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.** 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

v.^«  f Lord  Hawkesburyl    ,^         vr^.a  CGen.Tarleton7  .- 
^'^tMr.Camiing       ^}^" Nois|^j^^^,„      j  37. 


SropPAQfi  OF  Cash  Payments  at  the  Bank. 
February  27.  I797« 

SO  early  as  the  month  of  January  1 795,  the  directors  of  the  bank 
of  ^iigland  informed  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it  was  their  wish,  <<  that 
he  would  arrange  his  finances  for  the  year,  in  such  a  manner  aa 
not  to  depend  on  any  farther  assistance  from  them.'*  These  re-^ 
monsttances  w^«  renewed  in  the  months  of  April  and  July,  in  the 
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same  year ;  and  on  the  8th  of  October  following,  they  sent  a  writ- 
ten paper  to  the  minister,  which  concluded  by  stating,  ^*  the 
absotute  necessity,  which  they  conceived  to  exist,  for  diminishing 
tfie  sum  of  their  present  advances  to  government;  the  last  having 
been  granted  wioi  great  reluctance  on  their  part,  on  his  pressing 
solicitations/'  In  an  interview,  which  took  place  on  the  33d  of 
the  same  month,  on  the  loans  to  the  ^nperor  being  mentioned, 
the  governor  assured  Mr.  Pitt,  "  that  another  loan  of  that  sort 
would  go  nigh  to  ruin  the  country."  And  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1797,  the  directors  ordered  the  governor  to  inform  the  minister, 
**  that,  under  the  present  state  of  the  bank's  advances  to  govern* 
ment  here,  to  agree  with  his  request  of  making  a  further  advance 
of  1 ,500,000/.  as  a  loan  to  Irehmd,  would  threaten  ruin  to  the  bank, 
and  most  probably  bring  toe  directors  to  shut  up  theh'  doors.'* 
With  this  cause,  another  springing  also  out  of  the  war,  powerfully 
co-operated.  This  was  the  dread  of  an  invasion,  which  had 
induced  the  farmers  and  others,  resident  in  the  part^  distant  from 
the  metropolis,  to  withdraw  their  moneyfrom  the  hands  of  those 
bankers  with  whom  it  was  deposited.  The  run,  therefore,  com-  . 
meiiced  upon  the  country  banics,  and  the  demand  for  specie  soon 
reached  the  metropolis.  In  this  alarming  state,  the  ministry 
thoaght  themselves  compelled  to  interfere,  and  an  order  of  the 
privy  council,  was  issued  on  the  26th  of  February,  prohibiting 
the  directors  of  die  bank  from  **  issuing  any  cash  in  paytnent  tiD 
the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  on  that  subject,  and  the 
proper  measures  adopted  thereupon  for  maintaining  the  means 
of  circulation,  and  supporting  the  public  and  commercial  credit 
of  the  kingdom  at  this  unportant  conjuncture." 

On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  presented  the  following  mes- 
sage to  die  Commons  from  his  majesty : 
"  George  R. 
^'  His  majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  communicate  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  without  dday,  the  measure  adopted  to  obviate  the 
e&cts  which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  unusual  demand  of 
specie  lately  made  from  diffisrent  parts  of  the  country  in  the  me* 
tropolis. — The  peculiar  nature  and  exigency  of  the  case  aj^eared 
to  require,  in  the  first  instance,  the  measure  contained  m  the 
order  of  council  which  his  majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid  before 
the  House.  In  recommending  this  important  subject  to  the 
immediate  and  serious  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
majesty  relies  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  the  experienced 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  parliament  for  taking  such  measures 
as  mav  be  best  calculated  to  meet  any  temporary  pressure,  and 
to  call  forth,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  extensive  resources 
flf  Us  kiradonu  in  support  of  their  public  and  commercial  creditp 
and  in  de&nce  of  their  dearest  interests." 

Mr.  Pitt  having  moved,  **  That  the  message  be  taken  into  coa« 
siderution  te*-niorrow,"  took  that  opportunity  of  giving  notice,  that 
he  should  at  the  same  tkne  viove  for  a  conmiittee  to  enquire  inl» 
the  outstanding  engagements  of  the  bank,  and  likewise  of  dieir 
funds  for  disclwrging  the  same.    Upon  this; 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  that  although  what  had  been  just  delivered 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  be  considered 
strictly  &s  a  notice  only  of  What  he  intended  to  bring  forward 
to-morrow,  yet' at  this  eventful  crisis  he  did  not  wish  to  allow  a 
moment  to  pass  without  saying  a  tew  words.  As  to  what  might 
or  might  not  be  advisable  to  be  done,  he  should  now  give 
no  opmion.  But  with  respect  to  the  obligation  on  every 
member  of  that  House,  and  every  man  in  the  country,  to 
tuVn  in  his  mind  the  subject,  to  employ  the  whole  activity 
of  his  intellect  upon  it,  and  to  form  as  good  an  opinion  as 
he  was  able  upon  it,  and  that  w^ithout  the  delay  of  a  single 
hour,  he  thought  that  to  give  that  sort  of  warning  was  his 
duty.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  he  should 
move  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  bank.  To  a  motion  for  such  an  inquiry,  he  should  have 
no  objection ;  it  might  be  useful  as  far  as  it  went.  But  he 
owned  he  saw  the  propriety  of  that  House  making  an  inquiry 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  They  should  inquire,  not  only 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  bank,  but  also  into  the  circum* 
stances  which  led  to  the  present  embarrassment.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  stated  some  things  relative  to  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  bank,  which  he  would  dare  to  say 
were  warranted,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be  made  ma- 
nifest in  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  They  should  not,  how- 
ever, stop  here;  they  should  inquire  into  all  the  causes  of  this 
necessity;  they  should  be  possessed  of  all  the  measures  that 
led  to  this  most  extraordinary  and  wholly  unprecedented 
scheme  to  aid  our  finance  —  a  scheme  which  no  man  could 
think  of  without  shuddering. 

With  regard  to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
stated  of  tne  propriety  of  aiding  the  security  of  the  bank 
notes,  by  pledging  the  faith  of  government  to  them,  there 
appeared  to  him  nothing  objectionable  in  such  a  proposition. 
But  there  were  in  the  minister's  speech  some  general  words 
which  might  be  differently  understood  by  different  persons. 
If  he  thought  that  bank  notes  should  be  made  legal  tenders 
for  public  purposes,  there  might  be  but  little,  if  any,  difiiculty 
in  assenting  to  his  proposition.  But  these  were  very  general 
words,  capable  of  being  differently  understood  by  difierent 
persons.  If  the  minister  meant  tq  make  bank  notes  l^al 
payment  from  individuals  to  the  public,  that  was  a  point  liable 
of  course  to  discussion,  but  against  wliich  he  did  not  see  the 
same  objection  as  if  he  took  the  question  in  another  view, 
Jbr  it  would  be  only  matter  of  policy  to  a  limited  expence. 
But  if  he  meant  to  make  bank  notes  legal  payment  from  the 
public  to  the  individual,  if  such  a  measure,  he  said,  should 
become  necessary,  it  was  a  measure  which  the  House  could 
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not  think  of  without  seeing  that  it  must  shake  the  very 
foundation  of  public  credit. 

What  led  him  to  this  observation  was  part  of  the  risht 
honourable  gentleman's  speech  tliat  night,  and  something 
which  he  saw  in  |)apers  which  were  now  before  the  House. 
In  the  minister's  statement  of  the  matter,  he  had  set  forth  the 
difficulties  of  the  bank  to  answer,  by  payments  in  cash,  for 
their  outstanding  engagements.  The  means  of  answering 
these  en^gements  in  that  way  formed  the  difficulty  of  the 
bank.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  what  the  minister 
had  stated  upon  the  subject,  as  far  as  payment  was  to  be  made 
to  government:  but  when  he  came  to  reflect  upon  an  order 
in  council,  and  on  the  obedience  which  he  saw  the  bank  dis^ 
posed  to  pay  to  that  order,  the  subject  became  alarming. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  bank  brought  on  the 
necessity,  but  the  thing  itself  appeared  to  him  to  be  alarming, 
for  the  bank  said  they  would  pay  government  in  bank  notes, 
and  that  warrants  on  dividends  should  be  paid  in  like  manner. 
The  warrants  on  dividends  were  the  interest  of  the  national 
d'ebt.  He  was  not  now  going  to  anticipate  the  measure 
which  parliament  should  adopt  upon  the  occasion,  nor  to 
discuss  it  at  length;  but  parliament  having  passed  an  act 
binding  the  bank  to  pay  the  warrants  on  dividends,  not  in 
bank  notes  but  in  money,  this  was  a  very  alarming  proposition, 
and  wqrthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  House. 

The  king*s  message,  together  with  the  order  in  council,  w^re 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to-morrow. 


Feh-tuiry  28. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved,  '^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
and  state  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  on  the  bank 
of  England,  and  likewise  of  the  funds  for  discharging  the  same, 
and  to  report  the  result  thereof  to  the  House,  together  with  their 
opinion  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  confirmation  and 
continuance  of  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  minute  of 
council,  on  the  26th  instant."    The  motion  bemg  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said :  —  Sir,  when  I  consider  the  won- 
derful event  which  has  this  night  been  announced  to  the 
House  for  a  second  time ;  when  I  take  into  review  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  extraordinary  situation  of  affairs,  and 
the  effects  likely  to  result  from  it;  I  confess  that  after  the 
pause  which  has  been  affi:)rded  me  for  deliberation,  I  do  not 
at  all  fisel  more  sanguinely  or  more  agreeably  than  I  did  on 
die  first  miction  ox  the .  subjept.    The  right  honourable  gen- 
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tleman  has  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  tlie 
purpose  of  inquiry,  to  which,  if  it  was  vested  with  powers 
sufficiently  ample^  I  certainly  should  not  object.  But  it 
might  have  been  expected,  and  I  ibr  one  did  expect^  that 
the  minister,  who  had  conducted  afiairs  in  such  a  manber  as 
to  call  for  the  measure  that  has  now  been  proposed,  would 
not  have  been  contented  to  pass  so  slightly  ovcl*  tht«  hature 
of  the  crisis ;  but  would  have  thought  it  incuihbt^tit  on  him 
to  have  given,  at  least,  some  general  statement  of  those  cir- 
cumstancies  which  have  led  to  that  situation  of  unprecedentdl 
embarrassment,  in  which  we  arc  now  placed.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  little  how  he  has  proceeded,  even  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  business.  Every  man  who  read  the  order  bf  toutidl 
must  have  been  stl^uck  with  the  reflection  that  this  was 
the  first  time  a  measure  had  been  adopted  by  the  etetutive 
government  of  this  country  to  prevent  the  bank  from  an- 
swering the  demands  of  its  lawful  creditors.  The  efiett 
of  the  measure  I  will  not  describe  by  ^ying  that  it  has 
impaired  —  for  that  is  but  a  weak  word  on  Such  an  occli- 
sion  —  I  contend  that  it  has  destroyed  the  credit  of  the 
bank.  Hiere  ii  no  gentleman  so  ignbrant  of  the  principles 
of  paper  credit,  as  not  to  know,  that  the  whole  source  of  the 
validity  of  this  species  of  currency  is  derived  from  the  cirtam- 
stance  of  its  being  convertible  into  gold  and  silver.  But  whte 
we  learn,  that  Uiinister^  have  nbt  merely  recomtHelided  to  th& 
bank  to  suspend  all  payments  in  specie,  but  have  positively 
required  them  to  adopt  this  measure,  we  must  omsider  our- 
selves as  placed  in  a  very  difierent  situation  with  respect  to 
the  future  state  of  our  paper  credit  If  the  thins  itself  was 
necessary  fit>m  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  sml  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution. If  the  measure  was  indispensably  requisite  from  the 
pressing  exigency  of  the  country^  an  act  of  parliament  was 
surely  the  only  prc^r  mode  of  effecting  the  purpose.  If  the 
plea  bf  ui^gency  be  broi%ht  forward,  that  was  a  consideratioD 
on  whidi  the  House  Were  competent  to  decide^  and  wliicii 
must  Mve  impelled  them,  as  in  oth^r  cases,  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  a  bill  through  the  difierent  stiqges.  This  House  wa» 
that  particular  branch  of  the  l^islature,  which  it  was  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  consult  oh  sudb  an  occasion. 
The  neglect  that  has  taken  {place  in  tbisinistan^is  of  themMt 
mischievous  example^  ahtd  may  be  attended  wiifa  the  most 
fatal  consequ^ces  at  d  fiiture  period.  AH  those  wfko  hnre 
turned  their  attention  to  the  paper  credit  of  this  ^ccusntry, 
must  view  with  alarm,  that  the  king  or  e)cecUtiVe  gdverimient 
have  by  the  present  measure  cla&nea  a  ^yower  to  amiSiHatt^  bv 
one  breath  all  the  property  of  the  cteStotu  of  ihe  bank,     ft 
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may  be  said,  that  such  a  power  would  be  equally  dangerous 
in  any  branch  of  the  legislature.     But  surely  the  danger  is 
^reatier  from  the  quaiter  in  which  it  has  now  been  exercised. 
It  haS'  been  found  that  wherever  a  power  of  this  nature  has 
been  confided  to  a  senate,  or  to  a  large  body  of  men,  it  has 
presented  fewer  instances  of  abuse,  than  in  those  situations 
where  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.     This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  recorded  facts  of  history,  and  the  uniform  tes-^ 
timony  of  experience.     It  has  been  proved  that  the  stability 
of  credit  has  always  been  better  maintained  in  republics,  than 
in  those  governments  where  it  merely  depended  on  an  indivi- 
dual, or  on  a  small  body  of  men.     Of  all  modes,  then,  by 
whidi  the  object  could  have  been  effected,  the  measure  that 
lias  actually  been  adopted  is  the  most  pernicious  in  its  prin- 
<iplle  and  tne  most  dangerous  in  its  consequences.     It  will  not 
be  easily  erased  from  the  memories  of  men,  or  from  the  annals 
of  the  country,  that  whatever  may  be  the  vaunted  theory  of 
our  constitution,  whatever  the  nominal  value  of  our  rights^ 
wiiatever  the  pretended  security  of  our  laws,  one  word  from 
the  kins  may  have  the  effect  to  destroy  one  half  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country.     The  order  of  council  merely  forbids 
the  issuing  of  money;  the  paper,  however,  subsequently  pub- 
lished from  the  bank,  removes  all  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  measure,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the 
directors  for  the  explicitness  they  have  manifested  on  the  oc^ 
easioti.     After  expressing  their  intention  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  council,  they  proceed  to  point  out  the  objects  which 
tlie  measare  has  in  view.     Th^  declare  that  they  will  con-  , 
tmne  their  discounts  to  the  merchants  in  paper,  and  that  they 
will  also  pay  in  paper  the  dividend  warrants.     Gentlemen 
may  ascribe  it  to  affectation,  when  I  declare  that  I  feel  nei>- 
▼ous  in  stating  the  probable  effect  of  this  proceeding;  and 
the  more  so,  as  I  observed  that  the  tight  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  has  certainly  more  cause  than  myself  to  take  a 
fearful  interest  in  the  issue  of  this  transaction,  seemed  to  ex- 
perience a  similar  feeling  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  was 
un^le  to  use  his  splendid  abilities  to  afford  to  the  House  any 
satisfkctoiy  explanation  of  its  objects  and  effects. 

IVbat^  I  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  this  measure  ?  Though  it 
has  been  declared  by  repeated  laws,  that  faith  is  most  solemnly 
to  be  kept  with  the  public  creditors,  though  you  honourably 
dechore  that  you  will  impose  no  tax  on  the  interest  they  hold 
in  the  stocks ;  you  Dow  so  strongly  feel  the  exigency  of  your 
aitnation,  that  you  are  compelled  to  overlook  the  covenants 
of  law  and  die  oMigMions  of  honour,  and  to  apply  for  a  re- 
aonree  to  the  ffHeat  depot  of  national  wealth.  But  it  may  be 
flflid  that  the  mvidends  are  still  to  be  paid  in  paper.    Is  there, 

w  2 
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however,  aDy  gentleman  so  ignorant  as  to  conceive  that  tliere 
is  any  difference  between  refusing  to  pay  the  dividends  in 
specie,  and  refusing  to  pay  them  altogether?  Are  not  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  that  they  shall  be  paid  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  kingdom  ?  With  what  pretence  can  you  affirm 
that  you  do  not  tax  the  income  of  the  stock-holder,  if  you 
break  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  Compel  him  to  take  for 
his  interest  a  compensation  of  less  value  than  that  which  ha& 
been  stipulated  by  solemn  engagement?  Does  any  man  be- 
lieve that  he  would  receive  at  the  present  moment  in  the  city 
a  thousand  pounds  in  cash  for  a  thousand  pounds  in  notes? 
You  admit,  then,  that  you  are  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  de- 
speration, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  violate  all  contracts. 
Suppose  the  dividends  were  confided  to  ministers  to  pay  the 
expences  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  that  they  gavie  ta  the 
holders  certain  paper  on  government  security,  would  they  be 
placed  in  the  same  situation  as  before  with  respect  to  the  sta- 
bility of  public  credit?  So  far  as  regarded  the  principle^  mi- 
nisters might  as  well  at  once  confiscate  their  property  for  the 
use  of  the  state.  But  it  has  been  said,  that  emergencies  will 
arise,  which  render  it  necessary  to  break  through  all  ordinary 
restraint.  Unquestionably,  necessity  furnishes  that  strong  ar- 
gument, to  which  no  reason  can  be  opposed ;  but  it  ongnt  to 
be  proved,  that  the  emergency  was  of  the  most  pressing  na- 
ture, and  capable  of  being  clearly  demonstrated.  The  mini* 
ster  who  comes  down  and  endeavours  to  prove  to  the  House, 
that  necessity  has  compelled  him  to  this  fatal  and  irremediable 
act  of  bankruptcy,  ought  at  least  to  be  prepared  to  shew  that 
the  necessity  was  occasioned  by  no  fault  of  his  own«  Nothing 
of  this  sort  has  been  attempted ;  we  have  only  the  assertion  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  of  the  strong  conviction  be 
felt  of  the  necessity  otthe  measure;  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  House  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  ob 
the  authority  of  his  bare  assertion  that  trie  danger  has  been 
fully  proved,  and  that  it  could  by  no  precaution  h^ve  possibly 
been  prevented.  If  we  are  to  be  satisfied  on  such  authority, 
if  we  are  to  conceive  an  assertion  a  sufiicient  ground  of  con- 
fidence, what  account  shall  we  be  able  to  give  to  our  cohsti- 
stuents  of  this  new  disaster  that  has  beftulen  the  country? 
Amidst  the  calamities  and  disgraces  of  former  periods,  we  had 
still  one  ground  of  consolation  in  the  sanctity  of  national  cre- 
dit. Every  minister  might  say  to  parliament,  and  eveiy 
member  to  his  constituents,  even  at  the  most  afflicting  mras, 
^'  tlie  public  faith  has  been  preserved."  Tlie  inviolaUlity  of 
the  principle  sanctioned  its  future  observance.  But  now  we 
are  even  deprived  of  this  last  source  of  public  consolationf 
this  last  prop  of  nati(mal  honour. 
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Willi  the  feelings  naturally  impressed  upon  me  by  these  re- 
flections^  I  yesterday  came  down  to  the  House.  I  must  own 
that  1  did  not  then  like  some  words  that  fell  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  order  of  council. 
A  motion  for  inquiry  is  brought  forward.  The  order  evi- 
dently threw  some  slur  on  the  bank,  and  as  a  proof  that  thev 
fek  sOy  the  directors  immediately  published  a  paper  which, 
contained  an  assurance  of  the  prosperous  state  of  their  afiairs. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  and  laudable  that 
they  should  feel  an  anxiety  ibr  that  inquiry,  which  ^as  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  their  own  credit.  Another  reason  assigned 
for  the  inquiry  is,  that  the  public  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  bank  notes.  On  the  first  sug- 
gestion, I  did  not  see  any  thing  objectionable  in  granting  this 
guarantee.  As  I  have  since,  however,  altered  my  opinion,  it 
may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 
Every  sanctKMi  given  by  the  public  to  the  credit  of  individuals, 
though  for  a  time  it  may  be  attended  with  some  advantage,^ 
wiU  ultimately  be  found  to  be  injurious  and  destructive.  If 
the  credit  of  die  bank  rests  on  that  footing  of  solidity  which 
has  been  asserted,  it  is  better  that  it  should  still  remain  on 
the  same  foundation.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  even  with  we  &vourable  opinion  which  is 
now  entertained  by  the  public  of  the  credit  of  the  bank,  there 
would  still  be  some  advantage  derived  from  the  guarantee  of 
the  government  It  is  curious  to  hear  from  the  right  honour-* 
able  gentleman  this  theory  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of 

Kamntee.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  country  if  he 
d  not  in  former  instances  extended  this  system  of  guarantee 
to  foreign  powers.  Without  paying  any  compliment  to  the 
bank  of  England,  I  think  its  credit  fully  as  good  as  that  of 
the  bank  of  Vienna.  Without  instituting  any  particular  in- 
quiry, I  think  we  might  as  safely  guarantee  its  security,  as  the 
security  of  some  German  princes,  with  respect  to  whom  we 
have  no  means  to  ascertain  either  the  obligations  to  which 
they  are  liable,  or  the  funds  which  they  possess  to  discharge 
th^n,  and  of  whose  good  faith  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

If  I  thought  that  the  committee  woiild  be  empowered  to  go 
into  all  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  disastrous  state  of 
affiiirs,  I  certainly  should  not  desire  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  placed  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Th^  right  honourable 
gentleman  has,  however,  intimated  that  it  is  not  his  intention 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted  in,  this  manner.  He 
has  stated  that  there  are  some  points  of  peculiar  delicacy  con- 
nected with  an  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  bank,  and  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  create  great  embai-rassment.  There 
is  one  distinction,  however,  to  which  it  is  material  to  attend. 

u  a 
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While  the  credit  of  a  corporation  it  entire,  the  public  hare 
no  right  to  pry  into  their  secrets;  nor  is  it  fitting  that  they 
shouki  be  niade  loatter  of  investigation ;  .but  ivhen  once  • 
failure  has  taken  place,  or  a  slur  lias  Been  thrown  upon  its 
character,  the  best  remedy  for  this  unpleasant  situation  of  its 
a£birs,  is  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  publici^. 
Whfsi  we  hear,  m  the  present  instance,  of  some  points  of 
great  delicacy,  we  must  view  them  in  comparison  with  thoce 
points  of  still  gi'eater  delicacy  which  attach  to  this  autyect: 
and  in  this  light  what  exposure  of  tlie  afiairs  of  the  hank  eaa 
poi»ibly  involve  considerations  of  greater  delicacy  than  a 
measure  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  violating  the  national 
fiiith,  and  invauing  the  property  of  the  puolic  creditors? 
The  Hous^  are  called  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  wh<de 
transaction.  To  assist  them  in  forming  their  judgqient,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  concerns  of  the  bank  should  be  investi- 
gated. They  ought  to  be  enabled  to  pronounce  how  far  the 
measure  has  been  dictated  by  motives  of  imperious  necessity : 
every  circumstance  which  has  been  made  known  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  resiK?cting  the  situation  of  the  bank, 
ought  also  to  be  made  known  to  the  committee:  all  the 
grounds  on  which  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  the  order 
of  council,  ought  to  be  laid  before  them :  it  is  only  from  such 
full  information  that  they  can  be  enabled  correctly  to  judge  of 
the  conduct  pursued  on  the  occasion.  The  nature  of  the  case 
is  such  as  immediately  to  demand  the  most  particular  inves- 
tigation. For  though  there  were  eight  members  of  the  cabi- 
net present  at  the  council  from  which  the  order  was  issued, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  responsibility  chiefly  attaches  to 
one  individual — the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Upon  the 
representation  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  the  un- 
usual demand  for  specie,  and  the  danger  of  a  scarcity  of  that 
article  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  service,  was  the  measure 
adopted.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  imitate  the  blind  confi- 
dence of  the  lords  of  the  comicil,  and  bestow  your  appro- 
bation on  the  mere  representation  of  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure^ but  to  have  before  you  all  the  facts  and  arguments  con- 
nected with  the  ti'onsaction,  and  to  draw  your  conclusion 
firom  a  full  and  impartial  investigation. 

The  minister  tells  us,  that  he  would  not  have  taken  the 
measure  without  feeling  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  neces- 
sity. He  insinuates  tliat  the  same  couviction  was  experienced 
by  the  bank  directors.  Of  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  bank 
of  England,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  tlmt  many  circum- 
stances in  that  conduct  are  highly  meritorious  I  do  not  deny: 
still  less  should  I  think  of  denying  tliat  to  the  excelleat  conduct 
of  administratioi^  firom  time  to  time,  since  tlie  revolution,  upon 
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the  subject  of  preserving  fitith  with  the  public  creditor,  much 
of  Ihe  prosperity  of  this  country  is  owing.    But  am  I,  therefore, 
bepuise  they  chuse  to  ask  for  it,  to  accede  to  measures  that 
ve  wholly  without  a  precedent,  and  that  without  under- 
ataudinff  that  there  is  to  be  a  full  inquiry  into  all  tlie  con- 
duct of  those  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  brought  our  a^ 
fnirs  into  thbir  present  condition  ?    I,  therefore^  say,  that  if 
the  H<Mise  of  Commons  should  allow  this  committee  to  be 
appointed,  fhey  will  most  scandalously  abandon  their  duty,  if 
they  confine  their  inquiry  to  what  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer has  this  night  stated.     If  the  committee  shall  in- 
quire ipto  the  state  of  the  outstanding  engagements  of  the 
bank,  and  what  are  their  funds  for  providing  for  them,  and  , 
shall  stop  there,  I  say  they  will  shamefully  abandon  their  duty. 
They  must  not  be  content  with  any  measure,  merely  because 
in  the  opinion  of  the  minister  it  is  riffht ;  no^  nor  even  upon 
finding  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  that 
it  is  right     It  is  your  duty  to  examine  the  grounds  upon 
which  these  <q)inions  are  formed,  and  finally  to  form  an  opi- 
nion of  your  own.     If  ever  there  was  a  question  in  which 
confidence  in  ministers  should  be  placed  out  of  view  alto- 
gether, it  is  this  very  case.     Let  us  look  at  the  c^se,  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  thipg  it  is.     Is  it  a  case  of  treaty  uppp  peace  or 
war?  Is  it  a  case  of  negociation  ?  No ;  it  is  a  case  of  finance, 
and  ^nauce  merely — a  subject  which  at  all  times  has  be- 
lon^ied,  and  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  thb  House — a 
subject  which,  firom  its  nature^  is  best  considered  in  a  public 
asnomhly.  Will  the  minister  himself  get  up  this  night  and  say, 
that  administration  are,  on  the  &ce  of  things,  exculpated  for 
every  thing  that  has  lately  happened  to  the  financial  concerns 
of  this  cofiatry  ?  Will  he  say,  that  they  have  been  punctual  in 
the  di^harge  of  their  duty  upon  that  subject,  and  that  it  is 
not  owing  to  them  that  we  are  in  our  present  deplorable  con- 
dition ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  prizes  of  the  la^t  lottery 
were  delayed  in  payment  for  a  considerable  time?    Has  not 
the  public  creditor  thereby  suffered  ?  Has  not  the  public  credit 
of  the  nation  been  thereby  diminished  ?   Have  not  bills  oi| 
gpvemment  been  protested;    have    not   the  holders  been 
plainly  told  that  they  must  wait  for  a  considerable  time;  and 
h|iv^  they  not  been  obliged  sp  to  wait?   Most  unquestionably 
tbsy  have.     And  the- reason  assigned  for  all  this  delay  in  pay- 
niept,  has  been  fashionably  called,  the  want  of  a  sufiitient  cir- 
c^l»C^Bg  mcidiuBi,  but  which,  in  truth,  only  proved  our  insol- 
vency, wd  the  inability  of  the  minister  to  fulfil  the  promises 
whidi  ho  so  readily  held  forth.     All  his  new  schemes  of 
finpipce  hii^ve  only  contributed  to  bring  on  the  evil  which  he 
Iw  fymk  tim»  tP  time  pretended  to  remove,    h  it  not  noto- 
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rious  that  he  has  rejected  all  the  advice  that  has  been  siven* 
to  him  from  time  to  time?  He  pretended  to  do  away  all  the 
evils  that  arose  from  the  increase  of  our  nnfandcd  debt,  evils 
which  we  all  felt,  and  for  which  certainlj  a  remedy  was  n^ 
cessary.  But  what  was  the  effect  of  his  pretended  remedy, 
and  what  has  been  the  result  of  his  conduct  since  he  pretended 
to  provide  against  the  mischief?  Why,  that  he  has  so  mis- 
calculated the  wai}ts  of  government,  or  from  time  to  time  so 
mistated  them,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
sum  of  twelve  milliokis,  after  assuring  lis  that  no  farther 
money  would  be  wanted  for  the  fundmg  of  the  navy  debt ; 
and  after  all  these  assurances  from  time  to  time,  that  he  was 
making  ample  provision,  the  navy  bills  at  this  very  time  are 
at  a  higher  discount  than  they  were  at  any  former  period. 

Sir,  I  come  now  to  another  point.  The  directors  of  the 
bank  often  told  the  right  honourable  gentleman  what  the  ef- 
fect would  be  of  his  sending  such  vast  sums  of  money  abroad* 
They  remonstrated  against  such  conduct.  I  will  not  enter 
upon  the  detail  of  the  advice  that  was  given  to  him  at  these' 
times ;  but  we  all  know,  and  now  feel  the  effect  of,  his  con- 
duct ;  for  he  sent  money  abroad,  not  only  in  defiance  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  bank,  but  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  constitution.  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  and  I  do  say,  we  are  now  called 
upon,  by  the  duty  we  owe  the  public,  to  give  no  farther  cre£t 
to  him  for  his  statements  in  any  public  affiiir  of  finance;  more 
especially  upon  the  subject  which  is  now  before  us.  It 
is  a  subject  on  which  this  House  ought  not  to  place  cpnii- 
dence  in  any  minister,  because  it  is  a  subject  which  we  ought 
most  scrupulously  to  examine  for  ourselves.  If  the  best  mi- 
nister that  ever  managed  the  afiairs  of  this  country  were  to  ask 
for  confidence  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  withhold  it.  If  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's father,  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years'  war,  ;when  his 
measures  led  to  the  most  brilliant  victories,  had  come  to  this 
House  to  demand  such  confidence  as  the  minister  seems  to 
ask  by  the  speech  which  introduced  the  motion  which  is  now 
before  you,  I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  esteem 
which  that  illustrious  statesman  deservedly  enjoyed,  the  par- 
liament would  then  have  had  virtue  enough  to  refiise  it  to 
him ;  but  he  had  too  much  re|?ard  for  the  constitutional  pri- 
vileges of  this  House,  to  ask  ror  such  a  confidence.  What^ 
however,  would  have  been  denied  to  the  virtue,  the  wisdom^ 
the  eloquence,  the  glory  of  that  minister,  had  he  asked  it,  is 
now,  I  fear,  to  be  given  to  a  minister  who  has  disgraced  him- 
self, and  ruined  his  country.  The  House,  if  it  means  to  have 
any  credit  with  the  people^  must  not  confide  ia  any  man^  bat 
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examine  the  real  state  of  public  affiiirs,  control  the  executive 
power,  and  institute  minute  inquiry,  into  all  the  circumstances 
that  have  led  to  the  calamitous  condition  in  which  we  are 
now  placed.  We  must  take  care  that  the  man  who  has  brought 
us  into  this  deplorable  state  shall  not  be  permitted  totally  to 
ruin  us.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  the  most  candid  manner  in  which 
we  can  act  towards  the  public  is,  to  declare  at  once  that  we 
are  persuaded  the  care  of  this  country  is  grown  above  the 
cognizance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  we  chuse  to 
give  it  up  entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  king's  ministei*s;  in 
which  case  we  shall  plead  guilty  to  all  the  charges  that  have 
been  exhibited  out  of  doors  against  us;  that  we  are  not  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England,  but  the  servants  of 
the  minister  of  the  crown ;  that  it  is  true,  indeed,  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  of  England  is  beautiful,  but  that  its  prac- 
tical utility  is  at  an  end,  as'  far  as  regards  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  that  now  they  implicitly  commit  to 
the  minister  of  the  crown  all  control  over  subjects  of  finance. 
X.et  me  ask,  if  this  must  not  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  if  you  do  not  enter  upon  a  full  in* 
quiry  into  this  subject  ?  Let  me  ask,  if  this  be  not  a  case  for 
inquiry,  what  case  can  possibly  be  called  so  ?  Let  me  ask,  what 
case  can  be  more  violent,  and  less  warrantable  by  law  than  the 
present  ?  Let  me  ask,  if  ever  since  the  Revolution  there  was  pro* 
posed  a  measure  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the  credit  of  this 
country?  Let  me  ask,  if  any  minister  ever  existed  who  had 
less  claim  to  confidence,  and  whose  conduct  called  more  for 
the  jealousy  of  this  House  than  the  present  minister?  I(^ 
after  you  have  turned  these  questions  in  your  minds,  and  have 
agreed  what  answer  ought  to  be  mven  to  them  all,  you  still 
confide  in  the  present  minister,  I  will  then  say  you  will  de- 
serve every  thing  that  has  been  said  iigainst  you^  for  you  wiU^ 
indeed,  be  a  House  of  Commons  that  has  surrendered  all  its 
functions  to  the  will  of  the  minister  of  the  crown. 

There  has  been  a  custom,  I  confess  a  very  laudable  one^  to 
speak  well  of  the  navy.  It  certainly  is  a  service  to  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  prodigiously  indebted,  and  we  can- 
not have  too  much  tenderness  for  the  character  of  our  naval 
officers,  and  yet  we  find  it  to  be  the  uniform  practice  of  this 
coihitry  to  call  to  a  court  martial  every  officer  who  has  been 
unsuccessful  to  a  certain  extent,  however  meritorious  his  con- 
duct may  hav&lieen.  Now  let  me  &sk,  if  this  be  the  case  with 
it^rd  to  our  lavourite  service^  what  should  be  the  conduct 
of  this  House  when  the  minister  of  the  crown  has  been  guilty 
of  mismanagement  in  an  alarming  degree  ?  What  should  be 
the  conduct  of  this  House  when  a  minister  issues  a  piodam- 
«tion  in  the  name  of  the  privy  council  to  destroy  the  public 
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credit  of  this  country  ?  Lei  me  «sk  what  should  be  the  con- 
duct of  a  House  of  Common^  towards  him  who  u  at  le^st 
prima  facie  a  culprit  buiure  them  and  the  public,  — wlio  i$ 
certainly  in  the  situation  of  an  accused  person  ?  I  think  it  is 
not  di£BcuIt  to  answer  these  questions.  If  there  arc  any  who 
hear  nie  who  think  that  I  say  this  from  pf^rsonal  rivalship, 
they  are  welcome  to  charge  me  with  it ;  they  do  not  k^QW  my 
nature ;  those  who  do,  will  bring  no  such  charge  ^aainst  me. 
Jfy  however,  to  charge  a  criminal  minister,  in  oraerthatan  in- 
quiry may  be  made  into  his  conduct,  be  a  crime,  then  I  am 
content  to  be  called  a  great  criminaL  Let  me  ask^  what 
is  the  credit  of  tliis  nation,  if  a  proclamation,  dictated  by  a 
minister,  is  to  set  aside  the  provisions  of  solemn  acts  of  par- 
liament ?  Long,  long  experience  has  taught  u^,  or  should  have 
taught  us»  that  punctuality  and  good  faim  are  the  foundations 
of  credit ;  that  credit  can  have  no  existence  independent  of 
good  faith.  It  has  been  said,  more  that  once,  that  we  arc  to 
trust  to -Providence  in  our  affiiirs.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
which  I  have  never  yet  heard  that  Providence  has  performed 
towards  man  to  give  credit  to  those  who  have  no  faitlu  On 
the  a 7th  of  February  1797,  for  the' first  time  since  the  Revo- 
lution, an  act  was  done  in  the  king's  name  which  has  struck 
at  the  foundation  of  the  public  credit  of  the  country,  by 
seizing  the  money  belongixig  to  individuals,  deposited  in  the 
public  treasury  of  the  public  creditor;  and  afterwards  with- 
holding and  refusing  payment  of  that  money.  What  can  now 
irestore  that  public  credit?  Will  any  man  say  lie  knows  the 
jremedy  for  this  ?  If  it  shall  appear  thfit  ministers  have  acted 
prudend}^  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  case;  that  they 
acted  wisely;  that  tney  have  act^  (^economically ;  that  they 
looked  forwai*d  to  all  the  conseqD/^ces,  as  far  as  hqmap  pru- 
dence could  foresee-^-thea  I  am  willing  to  allow  th^ere  is  no 
inan  can  blame  them,  however  calamitous  our  conditiop  may 
be.  If  they  can  sheWf  coptr^ry  to  the  primdfaci^  evidence 
of  th0  case^  that  th^y  have  i)Qt  been  to  blamei  th^y  mn^t  be 
absolved ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a 
full  inquiry  into  the  matter :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very 
strong  reason  for  such  inquiry;  and  they  themselves  are 
deeply  interested  in  having  it  instituted.  3ut,  if  it  sho^kl 
appear  that  this  crisis  has  not  been  brought  on  without  guik 
00  th^r  part,  it  must  be  absolutely  iox  the  cr^t  of  the  public 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  should  be  nwis  mwi^t  to  the 
world*  If  3^>U  ^W  this  i^iwiry^  wb^t  will  be  the  fionsa- 
qoence?  J  will  suppose,  for  tne  sake  of  argument,  th^t  th^ 
whole  of  this  measure  is  the  result  of  inevitable  necessity.  I 
wish,  then,  to  know  what  the  public  ipieditQr  is  to  think,  ^e 
will  deUberatetbvs :  Although  in  the  ywt  1797  the  minister 
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fltmck  Qiiavoidc^bly  at  the  public  credit,  yet  what  happened  ii| 
4ie  House  of  Commons  ?  That  in  pursuance  of  a  fiUl  inouiry 
it  was  found  to  be  an  act  of  inevitable  necessity,  and  coulo  not 
ha?e  happened  under  any  other  plea?  No;  it  passed  upon 
the  aasertion  of  the  minister  that  it  was  an  act  of  necessity,  and 
there  was  no  inquiry;  therefore  some  future  minister  may  be 
wiolsed,  altbouffh  the  present  one  is  virtuous,  and  may  take 
thb  as  a  precectent,  and  call  that  inevitable  necessity,  which^ 
in  tmth,  will  be  only  an  act  of  conveni«xce  to  him,  and  un- 
der that  pretext  (^^propriate  the  property  of  the  public  cre« 
ditor  to  the  use  of  government;  so  that  without  a  full  inquiry 
into  this  matter,  you  can  never  restore  confidence  to  the  public 
creditor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  the  result  of  the  mi»^ 
conduct  of  the  minister,  you  should  declare  it  to  be  so,  and 
by  the  punishment  of  the  delinquent  shew  the  public  you  take 
care  of  their  affiurs.  These  are  the  only  two  ways  in  which 
you  can  restore  the  confidence  of  the  public  creditor. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  present 
minister  in  the  course  of  this  war,  upon  the  subject'of  finance. 
Have  any  three  months  passed  in  which  he  has  not  produced 
some  new  expedient?  And  have  they  not  every  one  of  them, 
without  a  single  exception,  proved  erroneous  ?  Good  God  { 
Sir,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  this  country  I  Year  after 
year  the  minister  has  been  amusing  us  with  his  ideas  of  the 
finances  of  France —  now  on  the  verge,  now  in  the  gulph  of 
bankruptcy!  What  computations  upon  their  assignats  and 
tlieir  mafidats  /  They  could  not  possibly  continue.  AU  per- 
fectly true.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  while  he  was  thus 
amusing  us,  he  has  led  us  to  the  very  same  verge,  aye,^,  into 
the  very  same  gulph.  While  he  thus  declaimed  against  the 
finances  of  France,  and  predicted  truly  as  to  the  issue  of  those 
expedients,  he  fell  miserably  short  of  his  conclusion,  that  these 
considerations  would  put  an  end  to  the  energy  of  the  French* 
Their  rash  expedients  have  not  put  an  end  to  their  energy; 
and,  perhaps,  these  rash  expedients  will  not  make  us  a  prey  to 
a  foreign  invader.  But,  are  we  to  follow  their  expedients  on 
that  account  ?  By  no  means.  We  are  not  in  the  same  rela- 
tive situation  with  regard  to  the.  rest  of  the  world.  We  de* 
dend  more  upon  our  commercial  credit  than  they  do.  The 
minister  has  conducted  the  war  upon  the  hope,  tbit  we  should 
be  able  to  defeat  the  French  by  a  contest  of  finance;  and  you 
now  see  the  expedients  to  which  we  are  driven.  I  am  aware 
that  I  may  be  answered,  that  I  propose  my  pamu:ea,  — an  in-* 
quiry.  I  plead  guilty  to  that  charge ;  but  my  panacea  has 
never  been  tried;  the  minister's  opposition  to  it  has  been  tried 
repeatedly;  namely,  confidence  in  him.  The  public  have  seen 
the  efiect  of  that  opposition.    AU  I  a«k  is,  th^t  myremedv 
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maybe  tried ;  it  can  never  be  worse  than  his.  We  have  for 
a  long  time  had  a  confiding  House  of  Commons.  I  want  now 
an  inqairing  House  of  Commons.  I  say,  that  with  a  diligent, 
inquiring  House  of  Commons,  even  although  it  should  be  an 
indifferent  one  with  regard  to  talents,  and  with  a  minist^  of 
very  ordinary  capacity,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  more  for  the 
service  of  the  people  of  this  country,  than  with  a  House  of 
Commons  composed  of  the  best  talents  that  ever  adorned  any 
senate,  and  a  minister  of  the  first  abilities  would  be  able  to,  if 
that  House  should  implicitly  confide  in  that  minister.  If, 
therefore,  I  have,  in  an  uniform  tone,  called  for  inquiry,  and 
the  House  has  been  as  persevering,  as  certainly  it  hitherto 
has  in  confiding,  it'is  not  wonderful  that  we  are  in  our  present 
condition.  I  say,  that  without  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  our 
calamities,  the  public  neither  will  nor  ought  to  be  satisfied.  I 
say  farther,  that  the  House  ought,  for  the  sake  of  its  credit  with 
the  public,  to  enter  into  a  fnll  inquiry  upon  this  matter,  for 
the  authority  of  an  inquiring  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a 
confiding  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Sheridan  moved  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Pitt's  motion,  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  ''  House/*  the  words,  *^  and  also  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  order  of  council,  of  the 
26th  instant."  The  question  being  put,  that  these  words  be  there 
inserted,  the  House  mvided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 


Mr.  Harrison's  Motion  for  the   Redxjction  of  Use- 
less Puces,  Sinecure  Offices,  &c 

March  13. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Harrison  moved,  *'  Hiat  the  extent  of  the  supplies 
voted  to  government  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  having  caused  so  heavy  an  increase  of  taxes,  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  incjuire,  whether  some  reUef  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  or  provision  for  farther  expence,  may  not  be  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  useless  places,  sinecure  offices,  exorbitant  fees, 
and  other  modes  of  retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money."  The  motion  was  supported  by  Lord  William  Russell, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Pollen,  Mr.  Bastard,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Tier- 
ney ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Adair,  and  Dr«  Laurence. 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  that  having  been  personally  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  challenged  to  vindicate  his  con- 
sistency in  supporting  the  present  motion,  with  his  conduct  in 
1782,  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  make  a  few  observa* 
tions  in  his  own  defence.  There  were  also  a  few  general 
positions  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to 
him  (Mr.  Windham)  had  laid  down,  on  wliich  he  wished  to 
make  some  remarks.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  repro- 
bated, in  strong  terms,  the  expedient  of  having  recourse  to 
the  property  of  private  individuals  in  time  of  public  calamity. 
He  admitted  the  principle  in  its  full  extent,  and  agreed  with 
him,  that  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty under  pretence  of  public  necessity,  Ted  to  nothing  short 
of  a  system  of  universal  plunder  and  depredation..  Sut,  in 
the  name  of  God,  how  was  this  general  principle  applicable  to 
the  present  case>?  He  had  almost  imagined  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  answering  a  speech  containing  some 
proposition  to  rob  the  Duke  ot  Bedford  of  the  property 
which  his  ancestors  had  received  from  Henry  VIII.,  or  to 
despoil  the  Duke  of  Grafton  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of 
the  possessions  which  their  forefathers  had  received  from 
Charles  II.  Tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  contended, 
that  he  had  as  good,  or  a  better  title  to  his  salary  as  secretary 
at  war,  than  he  had  to  the  rents  of  his  paternal  estates.  This, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  not  admit ;  for  if  a  motion  was 
made  in  that  House  to  address  his  majesty  to  remove  the 
right  honourable  gendeman  from  his  counsels  —  a  motion  for 
which  he  would  certainly  vote  —  it  could  not  be  argued,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  the  same  injustice  as  if  he  addressed  his 
majesty  to  deprive  him  of  his  landed  property.  And  if  the 
principle  did  not  apply  to  his  removal  from  office,  it  could 
not  be  applicable  to  a  diminution  of  the  income  belonging  to 
that  office.  There  was  no  connection,  then,  between  the  ge- 
neral principle,  and  the  instance  to  which  it  was  attempted  to 
be  applied.  The  question  was,  whether,  in  the  present  calami- 
tous state  of  the  country,  the  emoluments  of  offices  of  every  de- 
scription ought  not  to  be  retrenched  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
good  of  the  public  ?  Upon  this  statement  of  the  question, 
there  was  but  little,  difficulty.  But  it  was  said,  that  he  could 
not  accede,  to  the  present  proposition,  because  in  1782  he  was 
as  .much  pledged  not  to  go  farther  than  the  limits  of  Mr. 
Burke's  bill,  as  he  was  pledged  to  go  that  length.  He^ked 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  whether  he  recollected  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill  ?  Was  there  not  something  in 
it  about  exchequer  offices  and  crown  lands  ?  But  it  was  well 
known,  that  it  never  had  its  full  effect,  and  that  the  plan,  on 
account  of  the  short  duration  of  what  was  commonly  called 
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the  coalition  administration,  was  only  partially  executed.    But 
supposing,  for  a  moment,  ^at  it  hfKl  been  executed  up  to  the 
full  intention  of  its  authors,  was  no  allowance  to  be  made  for 
a  change  of  times  and  circumstances?    Had  not  a  greater 
portion  of  influence  been  since  created  than  was  then  de^ 
stroyed  ?    And  if  it  was  urged,  that  new  offices  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  why  were  not  offices 
that  were  less  necessary  abolished   in  proportion  to  the  new 
ones  that  were  created?    The  riglit  honourable  gentleman 
asserted,  tliat,  as  a  pecuniaiy  resource,  all  the  saving  which 
would  arise  from  any  retrenchment  that  could  be  made  would 
be  extremely  trifling.     The  savins  arising  from  Mr.  Burke's 
bill  also  was  trifling  in  amount.     But  the  advantage  was  not 
to  be  calculated  by  merely  a  sum  of  1,000/.  or  100,000!., 
wliich  might  be  directly  saved.     It  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  it  might  be  tlie  means  of  saving  many  millions  to  the 
public,  and  of  preserving  not  only  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  independence  of  the  coun*- 
try.     Tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  dispute  the 
calamitous  state  of  the  country,  but  he  looked  at  only  one 
side  of  the  calamity ;  he  only  looked  at  the  extension  of  the 
French   territory,  forgetting  altogether  the  situation  of  its 
internal  credit     He  forgot  that  it  was  the  means  of  influence 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  ministers  that  had  contributed  to 
the  enormous  territorial  aggrandizement  of  France ;  that  had 
it  not  been  for  this  influence^  the  Republic  of  France  would 
not  have  had  Brabant,    would  not  have  had  Italy,   and 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  not  now  have  had 
reason  to  lament  the  extent  of  her  dominions.    To  prove 
that  ministerial  influence  obtained  in  the  House  of  Common^ 
Mr.  Fox  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  that  pea- 
sage  of  his  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace  where  he  intimates 
a  suspicion,  that  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
express  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  country.    And  to 
what  was  this  to  be  ascribed  ?    Was  it  not  to  the  places,  peii-> 
alotis,  commissions,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  patronage  of 
which  ministers  were  in  possession?    It  had  been  asked,  whe- 
ther he  supposed  that  thene  were  no  other  principles  of  public 
conduct  but  those  that  were  founded  upon  corruption?    He 
admitted  that  there  were  gentlemen  who   acted  upon  to- 
tally diflbrent  principles ;  but  he  contended,  that  tnis  wafc 
a  very  general  and  very  powerful  spring  of  action.    This  was 
a  topic  nearly  connected  with  the  ejtchequer  offices,  which,  bk 
his  opinion,  at  the  death  of  the  preseih  mcumbents,  ought  U> 
be  entirely  abolidied.    If  he  ^tt&  ftsked,  how  he  had  come  to 
change  his  opinion  updA  thift  sufagect  smce  17829  he  would 
mswtr,  that  it  was  dne  of  those  topics  on  which  a  man  might 
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alter  his  ^ntiihenb  without  deserting  any  getit;t^l  princi- 
ple.    Indeed,  there  were  arrangements  wliidi  ought  to  be 
regulate  se  much  by  the  circumstances  t)f  the  titncs,  that  he 
should  htite  no  objection  that  an  inquiry  of  the  nature  now 
propowd  should  take  place  every  ten  or  twelve  years.     When 
n^  IkeatA  of  the  splendour  necessary  to  a  court,  and  of  the 
dignity  which  it  was  proper  to  support  in  high  situations,  he 
was  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  in  certain  circumstances  that 
splendoiu*  and  that  dignity  might  be  proper  and  becoming  : 
bat  in  times  such  as  these,  when  public  credit  was  fallen, 
when  commerce  was  fitst  dedaying,  and  when  the  nation  were 
groaning  under  a  load  of  taxes  wnich  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  suppoH,  then  they  became  insults  upon  the  people ;  and  in 
order  to  maintain  authority,  instead   of  affecting  gaiety  and 
e^se^  the  rulers  of  the  nation  ought   to  manifest  the  same 
symptoms  of  mortification  and  distress  which  pervaded  the 
coBlitituMlv.     Ttie  right  honourable  gentleman  contended, 
that  the  idea  of  retrenchment  was  a  vulgar  error,  and  that 
pensions  ^efe  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  merit.     If  it  was  a 
vulgar  ^rror,  the  vulgar  ought  to  be  undeceived;  and  with 
nespect  to  pensions  being  given  as  the  reward  of  merit,  he 
wokhi  appeal  fot  the  rotation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  history   ' 
of  taodern  times,  where  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would 
find  tiiat  Ibey  had  been  bestowed  upon  men  merely  on  ac- 
count of  thei^  subserviency  to  a  &ction,  of  which  the  right 
fadhMiildile  gehtfeman  onc^  held  the  same  opinion  that  he 
(Mjv  Fox)  still  rtitertainedof  them.     Mr.  Fox  here  adverted 
to  thb%iheeifH»^f  Mt.  Fttt  And  Lord  Qrenville,  with  which 
they  had  pf'Ovided  themselves  when  they  were  loading  the 
peopk  with  ^  ncdumulated  weight  of  burdens ;  and  also  to 
th6  lAtai^eWient  tn  the  ^e^cretaYy  of  states  office,  by  which 
Mn  Atet  was  temdved  frtAn  ^  sitdfttiOtt  he  there  held,  though 
he  #as  eitiSitentfy  YjtkdilSed  for  holditig  it,  and  at  a  time  of 
life  wihen  he  wns  as  fit  ibr  busitiess  as  ever  he  had  been,  merely 
to  pu>l^At  for  iMr.  Gaiiining,  who  could  not  do  the  business 
of  d^  dSee  ^ili  he  was  ihsCnicted  in  it  by  Mr.  Audt 

Mr.  Fo)c  A^  'proceeded  to  tL  topic  a  little  more  difficult 
and  nice.  The  f^H  hcMOurable  gentleman  had  appealed  to 
hfM,  Whi^Oi^  h^  %elteved  lliat  his  oondoct  was  influenced  by 
compt  Mfiottvies?  He  certaihly  believed  that  his  conduct,  as 
Wril  M  ttk^  eondtfct  of  thc:/se  with  whotn  he  had  been  ac* 
<iHiit<ilfied  tb  act,  was  influenced  by  motives  very  different 
IW»lB  tikftoe  ^  VMtaHty,  but  he  confessed  that  it  had  been  such 
OS  tllh>ngly  to  indtibe  suspicion  tX  their  mdtites,  and  that  the 
wwrld  would  tet,  p^h^s,  give  rti^tn  so  ftnich  credit  for 
llMH^ty  ittfi^  ^d.  E^  henfe  tdSe/fr^  to  a  sentiment  in  one  of 
Mr.  Burke's  publications,  in  which  he  states,  that  when  men 
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swerve  from  those  principles  upon  which  they  used  to  act,  and 
leave  those  parties  to  which  they  were  formerly  attached,  they 
often  deceive  themselves  respecting  their  motives,  and  when 
they  fall  into  a  state  of  the  lowest  insignificance,  they  some- 
times flatter  themselves  that  they  never  stood  on  so  high 
ground.  Were  he  now  to  state  his  opinion  of  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  William  KusscU)  who  had  been  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  of  his  clear  consistency  of  character,  of 
his  high  and  nice  sense  of  honour,  and  above  all,  of  his  stea* 
diness  of  character,  and  even  were  he  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  had  not  at  one  time  as  high  an  opinion  of  others  from 
whom  he  now  diiFercd,  he  would  answer,  certainly  he  had : 
nor  would  he  be  more  surprized  at  any  chancre  in  the  senti- 
ments of  his  noble  friend  than  he  had  been  at  the  difference  of 
sentiments  between  the  author  of  the  work,  entitled  "  The 
Causes  of  the  present  Discontents"  and  of  those  who  signed 
the  resolutions  of  1784,  and  the  opinions  which  they  at  pre- 
sent professed  to  hold.  A  distrust  of  public  men  was  one 
among  others  of  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  present  war. 

The  risht  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  labourer 
was  wormy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the  servants  of  the  public 
were  not  overpaid.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  servants  of 
the  public  being  handsomely  rewarded;  nay,  he  for  one 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  wherever  a  man  had  a  legal 
right  to  a  place,  however  that  right  was  acquired,  he  should 
not  be  for  disturbing  him  in  the  possession  of  it.  But  if  the 
labourer  was  to  be  paid,  why  did  not  Mr.  Cowper,  who  did 
the  duty,  receive  the  salary  of  clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords? 
Why  did  an  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him  (Mr.  Rose,) 
receive  the  salary,  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  secure  the 
reversion  to  his  son  ?  It  was  most  scandalous  and  enormous ! 
When  he  said  this,  however,  if  he  had  got  a  l^al  grant  of  it, 
he  would  not  deprive  him  of  it.  All  he  wanted  was,  that  the 
reversions  should  be  saved  to  the  public.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  mode  of  assigning  the  inquiry  to  a 
committee  already  balloted  for.  But  even  supposing  that  it 
was  to  be  referi^  to  this  committee,  was  that  any  reason 
why  the  House  should  not  agree  to  the  proposition  of  his  ho- 
nourable friend  ?  They  would  then  be  pledged  to  the  coun- 
try to  make  retrenchments  wherever  they  could,  consistently 
with  the  public  interest  and  the  public  honour.  But,  in  plain 
language,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  wished  that  it 
should  rather  be  done  by  him  than  by  the  House  of  Coinmoiis» 
in  the  same  way  that  he  had  insisted,  that  when  advances 
were  to  be  made  to  the  bank,  it  shoidd  be  done  at  his  own 
instance^  and  not  upon  a  resdution  of  that  Houw.    Qooi 
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God !  had  not  the  House  even  yet  had  enough  of  his  mea- 
sures? If  they  were  not  yet  tired  of  them,  they  might 
make  trial  of  a  few  more.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  afraid  that  the  present  proposition  would  delude  the  pub- 
lic But  he  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  the  public 
were  more  likely  to  be  deluded  by  an  open  discussion  of  the 
subject,  or  by  a  committee  which  was  appointed  by  him  who 
had  spent  his  whole  life  in  delusion.  To  delude  them  into  an 
expence  of  seven  or  eight  millions  was  nothing,  but  to  lead 
them  to  hope  for  a  little  saving  in  the  pubuc  expenditure 
would  be  an  incurable  evil !  Mr.  Fox  warned  the  House 
against  the  influence  of  such  argument,  and  against  leav- 
ing the  inquiry  to  the  committee  which  had  been  balloted;  ' 
for  though  he  did  not  know  the  members  who  composed  the 
committee,  he  knew,  that  if  it  was  formed  by  the  minister,  it 
was  formed  for  the  purposes  of  delusion. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  moved  the  previous  question,  the  House  divided 
thereon : 

Tellers.  Tetters. 

^"'  {JS;:lS;i^}"— N<>««{!S;:S^°f}  ■«»• 

Mr.  Harrison's  motion  was  consequently  lost. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

March  23. 

TN  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  addressed  the  House  in  substance  as 
follows :  —  The  business,  Sir,  which  I  am  about  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House,  is  one  not  only  of  great  importance  in  its  na- 
ture but  of  great  urgency  in  point  of  time.  It  is  not  mj 
wish  to  go  at  length  into  all  the  causes  that  have  produced 
the  uneasiness  that  exists  in  Ireland,  and  which  has  created 
a  similar  uneasiness  here ;  but  1  do  think  it  necessary  to  recur 
to  a  period  somewhat  distant  from  the  present,  in  order  to 
enable  the  House  to  form  an  accurate  opinimi  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  and  to  induce  them  to  accede  to  the  motion  which  it  is 
my  intention  to  submit  to  them.  Sir,  in  the  year  1782,  very 
grait  discontents  existed  in  Ireland,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  indiqieiisably  necessaiy,  that  every  thing  should  be  done^ 

▼OL.  VI.  X 
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on  the  pait  of  the  governnieiit,  to  appease  and  allay  them. 
With  this  view  I  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  complete 
independence  of  Ireland*.  It  is  not  now  of  importance  to 
consider  whether  that  recc^nition  was  a  boon  or  a  right.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  ipe  to  discuss  whether  it  was  a  risht  de- 
manded by  justice,  or  a  boon  required  by  policy.  But  oavin^ 
been  the  person  who  proposed  that  act,  I  consider  myseu 
bound  to  foUo^at  up  the  principle  of  it,  which  was  to  make  Ire- 
land a  free  and  independent  country ;  and,  above  all,  to  adqpt 
such  measures  as  are  calculated  to  admit  her  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  advantages  of  that  independence,  and  to  restore  that 
cordial  affection  between  the  two  countries,  so  eminently  re- 
quisite to  the  preservation  and  {prosperity  of  both.  To  those 
who  consider  the  recognition  as  a  right,  and  still  more  to 
those  who  view  it  as  a  ooon,  it  may  seem  not  a  little  extraor-* 
dinary,  after  a  conduct  so  just  and  liberal  on  the  part  of  this 
country^  that,  from  the  period  of  1782,  there  have  been 
growing  scenes  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  in  ib&t  coun- 
trvy  and  that  at  this  moment  Ireland  is  in  a  condition  at 
which  no  man  can  look  without  the  deepest  alarm.  In  my 
opinion,  therefore,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  natu- 
raUy  called  upon  to  inquire,  how  it  has  happened  that  those 
concessions  have  not  produced  all  the  salutary  consequences 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  them,  and  it  is  on  that 
account  that  I  think  it  the  duty  of  this  House,  and  my  own 
duty  in  particular,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  British  legis- 
lature to  the  present  state  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

Sir,  without  entering  into  particulars,  no  man  will  deny 
that  the  situation  of  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  is  One 
of  great  peril;  it  appears  by  late  accounts  that  we  are 
commencing  a  system  of  rigour,  occasioned  by  what  some 
consider  as  discontents,  and  others  the  disaffection  that  at 
present  subsist  among  the  people  -*-  to  that  situation  it  be- 
comes us  to  advert,  and  by  wise  counsels  to  provide  such 
remedies  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require.  In 
such  an  important  situation  we  ought  to  approach  the  dirone 
with  that  advice  which  may  be  calculated  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  threaten,  and  to  remedy  the  distractions  whidi  prevail. 
It  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  shew  that  Ireland  is  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  and  discontent,  and  it  is  material  to  in- 
quire how  this  situation  of  things  has  been  occasioned.  Al- 
though a  variety  of  circumstances  have  combined  to  produce 
this  state,  there  .are  two  or  three  leading  points  to  which  I 
propose  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House.    These 


*  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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are,  Jiow  far,  in  consequence  of  the  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  Ireland,  she  has,  in  fact  and  in  substance^  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  an  independent  legislature;  whetherf 
in  that  form  of  a  firee  constitution  which  they  obtained,  the 
people  possess  that  political  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled ; 
and  whether  their  just  voice  and  influence  have  been  pro- 
moted by  the  alteration  which  was  effected  ?    Other  points 
there  maybe,  perhaps,  nearly  as  important;  but  these  cer-^ 
tainlv  are  objects  of  most  essential  consideration.    In  viewing 
the  mhabitants  of  Ireland,  we  find  that  a  very  great  pro- 
portion, about  five-sixths,  as  it  has  generally  been  calculated, 
are  Roman  catholics.     It  is  true  that  considerable  concessions 
have  been  made  in  their  &vour,  and  several  of  the  grievances 
under  which  they  laboured  have  apparently  been  removed. 
The  question,  however,  is,  whether  in  point  of  &ct,  these 
concessions  have  tended  to  remove  dissatis&ction,   and  to 
conciliate  attachment?    If  upon  inquiry  it  shall  appear,  that 
the  mode  in  which  these  concessions  were  made,  and  the  acts 
of  the  executive  power  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
bave  produced  the  severest  persecutions  of  a  political  nature^ 
those  who  do  not  mistake  paper  regulations  and  theoretical 
privileges  for  practical  government,  will  be  convinced  that 
the  grounds  of  discontent  of  the  Roman  catholics  have  not 
been  redressed,  and  that  they  have  been  kept  in  a  situation 
worse  than  that  in  which  they  previously  stood.    These  ai^ 
the  principal  points  which  the  inquiry  must  embrace :  but 
there  are  others  unconnected  with  the  state  of  the  catholics* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  are  by  some 
considered  in  a  less  favourable  light,  and  their  grounds  of 
complaint  are  heard  with  a  less  favourable  ear.    The  dis* 
contents  of  no  class  of  men  whatever  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
that  rq)ugnance  which  precludes  an  impartial  examination ; 
and  I  cannot  much  admire  the  wisdom  of  those  by  whom 
such  prejudices  are  adopted  as  rules  of  conduct.     The  dis- 
contents of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland 
arise  from  two  causes :  one  of  them  is  the  temporary  pressOre 
of  a  war,  in  which  they  were  involved  without  interest  in  the 
contest,  aiid  the  distresses  which  the  calamities  with  which  it 
has  be^  attended  have  entailed  upon  their  trade  and  com- 
merce; the  other  has  been  the  abuses  which  they  conceived  to 
exi$t  in  the  constitution  by  which  they  are  governed.     The 
constitution  of  Ireland,   they  complain,  does  not  resemble 
that  of  Great  Britain ;  they  have  not  a  legislature  by  which 
the  people  are  even  virtually  represented ;  and  as  to  political 
liberty,  they  enjoy  as  small  a  portion  of  it  as  those  who  live 
under  monarchies,  in  which  me  principles  of  freedoin  have 
joe^er  been  introduced. 
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As  to  the  lirst  point,  the  efficacy  of  the  recognition  in 
17829  an  opinion  prevails  in  Ireland^  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  intention  with  which  that  measure  was  adopted,  it 
has  not  prodaced  a  free  and  independent  legislature^  but  that 
tlie  advantages  which  the  form  of  a  free  constitution  seemed 
to  promise,  have  been  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  the 
executive  government  and  of  the  British  cabinet.  It  would 
be  fortunate  if  this  were  merely  the  language  of  discontent ; 
it  would  be  fortunate  if  this  were  an  opinion  not  supported 
by  that  unequivocal  confirmation  it  has  derived  from  the 
measures  of  government;  it  would  be  fortunate  if  the  system 
which  has  been  uniformly  acted  upon,  did  not  give  to  the 
complaint  so  much  countenance  and  validity.  Without  going 
into  particular  details,  it  is  impossible  not  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  events  which  establish  its  truth.  At  the 
time  of  the  unfortunate  event  of  his  majesty's  indisposition, 
the  legislature  of  Ireland  took  a  very  decided  part;  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  coisured  the  lord  lieutenant  for  tbt 
conduct  he  had  pursued,  and  expressed  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  state  of  public  affairs  at  that  period.  Immediately  after 
this,  however,  and  during  the  administration  of  the  same 
lord  lieutenant,  a  great  accession  of  influence  was  gained  by 
the  crown,  and  the  parliament  was  prevailed  upon  to  unsay 
all  they  had  said,  and  to  retract  every  opinion  they  had  given. 
It  is  even  matter^of  notoriety,  too,  that  a  regular  system  was 
then  devised  for  enslaving  Ireland.  A  person  of  Wh  con- 
sideration was  known  to  say,  that  half  a  million  oimon^ 
had  been  expended  to  quell  an  opposition  in  Irdand,  and 
that  as  much  more  must  be  expended  to  bring  the  legislature 
of  that  country  to  a  proper  temper.  This  systematic  plan  of 
corruption  was  followed  up  by  a  suitable  system  of  measures. 
It  was  asserted,  and  olfered  to  be  proved  in  the  Irish  par- 
liamait,  by  men  of  the  first  character  and  the  highest  talent^ 
and  when  I  mention  the  name  of  Gratton,  I  need  add  no- 
thing more,  that  it  had  been  the  system  of  government  by 
the  sale  of  peerages,  to  raise  a  purse  to  purchase  the  repre- 
sentation, or  rather  the  misrepresentation  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  charge  was  brought  by  men  of  as  great  abi- 
lities, of  as  unimpeached  honour,  of  as  high  public  character 
and  private  virtue^  as  ever  appeared  either  in  that  country  or 
in  this,  by  men  too,  who  feel  a  sincere  attachment  to  .Great 
Britain,  who  cherish  the  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  who  would  be  as  much  alarmed  as  li)ay 
men  whatever,  at  any  circumstances  which  might  threaten  to 
«  involve  a  separation.  It  was  ofiered  to  be  proved,  that  one 
hal^  or  even  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
creatures  of  the  crown.    The  manner  ia  which  these  ev^ts 
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were  considered  at  that  time  in  Ireland  was  this :  ^^  You  have 
granted  us,'*  said  the  people,  "an  indep^dent  l^islature, 
independent  certainly. of  yoar  parliament,  but  dependent 
upon  your  executive  government''  The  concession,  there* 
fore,  they  viewed  not  as  a  blessing,  but  as  a  mockery  and  an 
insult. 

Another  proof  of  this  substantial  dependence  upon  the 
executive  government,  was  evinced  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  demands  of  the  catholics  had  at  different  times  been 
treated.  Their  first  petition  merely  prayed  for  a  remedy  to 
some  of  the  most  ofqjressive  grievances  under  which  Uiey 
laboured,  and  in  the  humblest  style  solicited  indulgence  and 
concession.  An  immense  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  not  content  with  revising  the  desire  of  the  petition* 
but  they  resolved  to  fix  upon  it  a  mark  of  particular  insult* 
by  voting  its  rejection.  In  this  haughty  and  insulting  vote 
every  member  under  the  influence  of  government  concurred. 
The  very  next  session,  however,  when  the  war  was  begun^ 
and  when  a  more  conciliatory  conduct  was  deemed  pruoent* 
a  petition,  comprehending  claims  much  more  extensive,  ob- 
tained a  reception  very  different  from  their  former  modest 
pretensions.  The  crown  recommended  the  claim,  and  the 
same  ministers  who  had  caused  it  to  be  indignantly  rejected*, 
now  carried  the  vote  by  which  pretensions  far  more  import^ 
ant  were  sanctioned.  Of  this  opposite  conduct  which  the 
executive  government  thus  displayed,  I  most  certainly  approve 
the  latter  part;  but  it  is  not  as  deserving  approbation  that  I 
now  insist  upon  it,  but  I  mention  it  to  shew  that  it  is  not  the 
representation  of  a  factious  declaimer,  that  it  is  not  mere  cant 
and  nonsense,  to  assert  that  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
legislature  is  a  delusion,  and  that  their  freedom  vanishes  be- 
fore the  breath  of  the  minister.  How,  in  fact,  can  the  people 
of  Ireland  entertain  a  different  opinion,  when  they  see  the 
indecent  manner  in  which  government  have  exhibited  the 
parliament  as  their  creatures?  When  Earl  Fitzwilliam  went 
to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  lord  lieutenant,  it  was  under^ 
stood  that  he  left  London  with  the  approbation  of  ministers* 
in  fiivour  of  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  catholics;  and 
though  no  such  vote  ever  passed  the  legislature,  no  doubt 
was  entertained  that  the  measure  was  to  take  effect,  and  that 
it  would  have  experienced  the  most  complete  support  from 
parliament.  However  I  may  differ  with  my  noble  mend  upon 
nis  system  of  politics*  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  the 
most  popidar  lord  lieutenant  with  all  ranks  of  men,  that  had 
ever  been  sent  to  ffovem  Ireland ;  but  after  the  hqpes  which 
had  been  raised,  after  the  known  preparation  of  parliament 
io  vote  complete  emancipation  to  the  catbolicB»  he  is  sud- 
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denlydiBinissed,  the  whole  Bystem  is  reversed,  and  theqfoestion 
which  a  few  weeksvbefore  would  have  been  carried  with  una- 
aimity,  is  rejectcy}  by  d  vast  niiyority.  What  was  this  but 
the  most  insultid^  clispkiy  of  Uie  dependence  of  the  Irish 
legislature?  Was  it  not  a  proof  beyond  a  thousand  demon- 
strations, ^at  the  measure  of  178a  had  been  rendered  com- 
pletely inefficacious  ?  that,  in  fact,  Ireland  had  gained  no- 
thing, but  was  placed  in  a  state  of  d^adation  ^yond  any 
former  period  ?  The  effects  of  this  persevering  and  avowed 
system  of  duplicity  might,  indeed,  be  different,  according  to 
the  character  ana  situation  of  those  on  whom  it  operated. 
The  lower  classes  of.the  Roman  catholics,  unfortunatdy  not 
more  €nlightened,Niot  better  informed,  nor,  perhaps,  so  well 
as  the  peasantry  in  other  counjtries,  though  unable  to  speca-  . 
late  upon  political  circumstances  and  to  reason  upon  events^ 
might  yet  feel  its  efiects.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
parts,  as  well  infonned,  as  'intelligent,  as  enlightened  as  the 
middling  classes  in  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  country,  would 
view  the  system  with  a  more  discriminating  glance;  they 
would  be  able  to  combine  the  disposition  which  they  saw  ma^ 
nifested  with  the  constitutional  grievances  under  which  they 
'laboured,  and  it  would  at  once  heighten  their  sense  of  abuses, 
and  their  desire  of  reform ;  but  even  the  concessions  which 
were  extended  to  the  catholics,  were  conducted  upon  a  plan 
which  seemed  studiously  intended  by  government  to  damp 
the  joy  of  their  success. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  here  beg  leave  pointedly  to  express 
my  abhorrence  of  the  maxim  divide  et  impera,  and  e^e- 
cially  that  by  such  a  truly  diabolical  maxim,  the  government 
of  Ireland  should  be  r^ulated;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  in  order  to  render  Ireland  happy  in  herself,  and 
tts^ul  in  her  connection  with  this  country,  every  idea  of 
ruling  by  division  ought  to  be  relinquished,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  government  should  be  to  effect  a  complete  uni<m  of 
all  ranks  of  men.  Disapproving,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  the 
maxim  I  have  mentioned,  I  cannot  help  being  surprised  that 
a  government  so  little  disposed  to  act  upon  uie  principles  of 
justice  or  of  liberty,  should  have  acted  as  if  it  had  beoti 
^eir  aim  to  undo  every  part.  So  little  was  it  the  object  to 
inspire  the  catholics  with  gratitude  for  what  had  been  c<m- 
ceded,  that  opinions  were  given  without  concealment,  which 
left  little  room  for  exultation  in  what  had  been  obtained.  It 
was  usual  for  men  of  consideration  in  Ireland,  to  talk  as  if 
what  had  been  done  was  an  act  of  necessity,  which,  on  a  fit 
occasion,  would  be  recalled:  hostile  suspicions  were  in- 
smuated,  not  merely  against  the  lower  orders  of  catholic^ 
whom  it  seeiaed  to  be  the  poliojr  of  ffrfmaamsi  #BiskIy  and 
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widcedfy  to  divide  from  die  higher  rank,  but  against  men  of 
considerable  prq)erty,  unimpeached  character,  and  undoubted 
loyalty.  Numbers  were  talcen  up  under  charges  of  high 
treason;  and  when  acauitted,  it  appeared  that  no  ground  of 
suspicion  could  ever  nave  been  entertained  against  them. 
What  could  be  the  object  of  such  proceedings,  but  to  oon« 

'  Tince  the  catholics  that  the  concessions  in  their  favour  were 
extorted,  that  the  hostile  mind  still  existed,  and  that  they 
were  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  the  most  crud  proscriptiona 
and  oppression?  Private  animosities,  too,  arpse^  and  pro* 
duced  those  different  classes  of  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
about  which  «o  much  has  been  said.  The  remedies  applied 
tended  to  foment  the  evil.  The  authority  of  the  laws  waa 
superseded*  Those  against  whom  it  was  thought  convictions' 
could  be  procured,  were  taken  up ;  and  those  whom  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  convict,  were  transported  in  great 
numbers,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  triaL  To  enable  the 
government  to  pursue  these  violent  measures,  the  Insurrection 
act  was  passed.  Those  who  delight  in  violent  measures,  re- 
joiced  in  the  e£fect  of  their  application.  Other  laws,  nearly 
as  otgectionable  as  the  Insurrection  act,  were  also  adopted ; 
and  to  one  of  these  I  must  particularly  call  the  attention  <^ 
the  House,  in  order  to  shew  the  ineificacy  of  violent  remedies. 
It  was  thought  a  point  of  the  first  necessity  to  prevent  the 
people,  who  were  the  objects  of  jealousy,  from  procuring^ 
arms.  Considering  the  strength  which  the  government  of 
Irdand  possessed,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  none 
could  have  obtained  arms  but  those  who  were  armed  by  the 
licence  of  the  executive  power.  Such,  however,  has  been 
considered  the  extent  of  the  danger,  that  a  rigour  beyond 
any  former  measure  has  been  employed  in  disarming  the 
people.  The  exercise  of  one  inordinate  authority  has  pro- 
duct the  demand  for  increased  powers,  while  every  remecty 
that  has  been  applied,  has  served  only  to  augment  the  danger. 
And  now.  Sir,  a  few  words  upon  the  grievances  of  the 
cathdics  and  the  dissenters.  I  know  an  opinion  has  g<»re 
forth,  that  the  catholics  have  now  no  substantial  grievances 
to  complain  of,  that  the  presby terians  have  still  less.  It  ia 
mkl  that  the  catholics  have  had  ceded  to  them  all  the  privi- 
leses  of  the  most  importance;  that  they  can  vote  for  members 
or  parliament,  and  that  they  are  not  distinguished  from  the 
prc^estants,  but  by  being  excluded  from  the  high  offices  <^ 
state,  and  from  being  members  of  parliament.  If  this  were 
all,  I  should  stUl  say,  that  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  pri- 

▼Ocms  possessed    by  the    orotestants.     On  what  princii^ 

oognt  they  to  be  exdndedr    On  what  ground  of  justice? 

8b>  iqsoii  no  ground  of  justice:  the  only  reason  thtie&rsi 
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must  be  a  reason  of  policy,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  ^ 
hostile  mind  against  them. 

But  let  us  consider  it  in  another  point  of  view.  Is  it  no- 
thing to  have  no  share  in  the  government,*  and  to  be  excluded 
from  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  ?  But  it  is  invidiously 
objected  to  the  catholics,  that  it  is  not  civil  liberty  which  they 
wish,  but  power  and  emolument.  To  this  I  would  answer 
for  the  catholics.  Yes;  nor  is  it  any  discredit  that  they  should 
be  actuated  by  such  desire.  *  I  would  say,  that  civil  liberty 
can  have  no  security  without  political  power.  To  ask  for 
civil  liberty  without  political  power,  would  be  to  act 
Jike  weak  men,  and  to  ask  for  the  possession  of  a  right  (or 
the  enjoyment  of  which  they  can  have  no  security.  I  know 
that  distinctions  have  been  made  between  civil  and  political 
liberty,  and  I  admit,  that  it  is  possible  for  whole  classes, 
whole  casts  and  descriptions  of  men,  to  enjoy  the  one  without 
possessing  the  other.  Still,  however,  I  assert,  that  it  can  be 
only  by  sufierance.  I  admit,  that  civil  liberty  is  of  a  higher 
kind;  but  this  I  contend,  that  political  power  is  the  only 
security  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  other.  The  catholics  may 
justly  say,  therefore,  It  is  not  this  or  that  concession  that  will 
satisfy  us,  but  give  us  that  which  alone  can  give  us  security 
for  its  continuance.  It  is  objected  also,  that  the  catholics 
are  not  merely  ambitious  of  power,  but  actuated  by  views  of 
private  emolument.  But  if  this  were  true,  is  it  imprqper 
that  the  catholics,  contributing  so  largely  to  the  support  X)f 
government,  should  be  desirous  to  share  the  emolument? 
which  it  bestows,  as  a  compensation  for  what  they  sacrifice? 
The  compensation,  indeed,  is  trifling ;  but  still,  should  they, 
in  point  of  right,  be  excluded  from  their  proportion  ?  Yet, 
how  strongly  will  their  claim  be  felt,  when  it  is  considered 
who  are  the  disputants  ?  Are  the  catholics  to  be  told  by  a  few 
monopolising  politicians,  who  engross  all  places,  all  rever- 
sions,  all  emoluments,  all  patronages,  "  Oh  !  you  base  catho- 
lics, you  think  of  nothing  but  your  private  emolument !  You 
perverse  generation,  who  have  already  been  permitted  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament,  are  you  so  base  as  to  urge 
the  disgraceful  demand  of  a  share  in  personal  emoluments  r 
Sif,  the  catholics  are  men,  and  are  to  be  governed.  Hie 
expence  of  maintaining  all  governments  must  be  considerable, 
and  that  of  Ireland  is  certamly  not  a  model  of  economy.  In 
the  emoluments  arising  out  of  the  establishments  of  govern- 
ment, the  catholics  have  a  just  right  to  participate ;  and  for 
a  small  and  interested  minority  to  imagine  tliat  they  can 
mopopolize  all  these  advantages  to  themselves,  is  a  pretensicn 
which  qannot  be  admitted.  Mankind  are  not  to  be  treated 
in  this  manner.    It  is  not  now-a-days  that  such  claims  will 
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pass  current  in  the  world.  The  loyalty  and  activity  of  the 
catholics  upon  the  late  attempted  invasion,  are  now  the  theme 
of  the  highest  panegyric;  but  it  is  empty,  unavailing  praise: 
Laudatttr  et  alget  is  the  situation  of  catholic  loyalty.  The 
qualities  which  are  so  much  'extolled,  ought  to  be  rewarded 
by  conferring  on  their  possessors  those  just  claims  which  are 
yet  denied  them. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  situation  of  the  protestants, 
there  is  one  point  relative  to  the  catholics  which  I  ought  to 
explain.     It  has  been  said,  that  the  catholics  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament;  and  the  fallacy  of  this 
boasted  privilege  ought  to  be  exposed.  Except  in  the  counties, 
the  representation  of  Ireland  remains  in  what  is  here  known 
by  the  name  of  close  corporations.     The  animosities  which 
formerly  subsisted  are  anxiously  kept  up  by  the  executive  go- 
vemment,  who  favour  the  determination  to  exclude  the  catho- 
lics from  the  corporations,  so  that  their  privilege  is  almost 
entirely  evaded.     They  thus  confer  in  theory  a  power,  which 
they  are  careful  to  defeat  in  practice.    Those  who  esteem  this 
privilege,  then,  must  be  fond  of  theories  upon  paper,  and 
unconcerned  about  their  practical  effect.     Yet  the  presby- 
terians  consider  their  grievances  to  consist  in  the  abuses  of 
the  government,  which  they  have  not  means  to  remedy.  They 
wish  for  the  substantial  blessings  of  the  English  constitution. 
They  wish  for  the  political  principles  on  which  that  consti- 
tution is  founded.     Whoever  imagines  that  a  practical  re- 
semblance exists  between  the  government  of  Ireland  and  the 
English  constitution,  will  find  that  the  Irish  government  is 
a  mirror  in  which  the  abuses  of  this  constitution  are  strongly 
reflected.     I  will  not  speak  of  the  abuses  of  which  we  have 
been  used  to  complain,  but  if  I  were  desirous  to  reconcile 
any  one  to  the  abuses  of  the  British  constitution,  it  would 
be  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  Ireland.    Whatever  may 
have  been  thought  of  the  plans  of  parliamentaiy  reform 
which  have  been  agitated  here,  still  it  was  always  admitted 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  at  least  a  virtual  re- 
presentation of  the  people.     It  certainly  was  stating  the  point 
of  yirtual  representation  very  high,  when  it  was  asserted  in 
this 'House,  that  though  all  the  representatives  of  England 
were  chosen  bjr  the  county  of  Middlesex,  it  would  be  no 
reason  for  reform,  so  long  as  such  a  parliament  discharged 
.  its  duty  as  a  parliament.     But,  are  the  people  of  Ireland  un- 
reasonable when  they  complain  that  they  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage even  of  virtual  representation?  When  they  complain 
that  rae  jobbing  system  of  influence  and  patronage  for  pur- 
pises  of  personal  advantage,  is  an  abuse  that  totaUy  destroys 
the  spiitt  of  their  form  of  government,  and  a  practical  nui- 
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sauce  which  can&ot  be  endured  ?    To  soMoee  thai  a  large, 
industrioas,  active^  and  intelligent  body  ot  men  can  be  go- 
▼emed  against  the  principles  they  have  imbibed,   and  the 
prejudices  by  which  they  are  guided,  is  an  idea  which  history 
and  human  nature  prove  to  be  absurd.    What  is  the  situatioii 
of  affairs  with  respect  to  Ireland  ?  You  have  raised  «iormoiu 
burdens  both  in  Ekigland  and  in  Ireland.    You  have  produced 
great  discontents,  smd  you  are  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  you 
must  take  a  decided  part     In  iact,  we  now  are  precisely  at  the 
point  in  which  we  stood  in  1 774  with  America,  and  the  question 
is,  Whether  we  are  to  attempt  to  retain  Ireland  by  force,in6te8il 
of  endeavouring  to  gain  her  by  concessions,  and  to  oonciliate  her 
by  conferring  on  her  the  substantial  blessings  of  a  free  consti- 
tution? Whenever  I  see  a  government  desirous  to  decide  by  finrce 
against  the  will  of  the  majority,  in  these  circumstances  I  be- 
hold  the  danger  of  civil  war.    There  is  this  difierenoe  now  in 
our  situation,  that  the  state  of  our  finances  may  deter  us  from 
encountering  such  hazardous  enterprizes.     In  the  other  case 
we  were  wealthy  and  prosperous.    StulHtiam  paiitmtttr  opes 
might  then  be  said  of  our  situation;  but  now  the  critical  state 
of  our  a&irs,  and  the  embarrassed  condition  of  our  finances^ 
forbid  similar  experiments.     I  hope  and  trust  that  the  di^ 
contents  which  threaten  the  sqmration  of  Ireland,  will  be 
dissipated  without  the  necessity  of  a  war.    But  now  the  ex« 
tremity  of  rigour  has  been  tried,  the  severity  of  deqwtisni 
lias  been  let  loose,  and  the  government  is  driven  to  that  stale 
when  the  laws  are  not  to  be  put  in  execution,  but  to  be  8up»« 
seded.     Ireland  is  precisely  in  that  state  which  a  person  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  subject  defined  to  be  despotism :  *<  Where 
the  executive  power  is  every  thing,  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
nothing."     At  the  beginning  of  the  Amencan  contest,  die 
province  of  Massachusets  bay  was  disarmed;  but  I  do  not 
Ihink  that  if  this  province  had  be^fi  left  armed,  the  separatiGii 
of  the  American  colonies  would  have  been  accelerated.    The 
people  of  Ireland  are  now  in  that  rtate  when,  if  they  should 
chuse  to  resist,  a  contest  must  ensue,  the  issue  of  which  n^nst 
be  doubtful.    In  the  commencementof  the  American  war  I 
had  made  such  an  observation  of  the  disposition  of  the  rsgn* 
lar  governments  of  Europe^  that  I  waa  convinced  that  France 
wo^d  aid  America.    In  the  present  there  can  be  no  room  tat 
doubt  th^t  the  French  would  make  it  a  chief  point  of  their 
policy  to  give  assistance  to  the  insurgents.    But  stt|^)Oseyeii 
were. to  succeed  in  disarming  the  whole  of  the  north  cf 
Irelimd,  you  must  keep  them  in  subjection  by  force.    If  yon 
do  not  allay  their  discontents,  there  is  no  way  hat  force  to 
keep  them  in  obedience.    Can  you  convinee  Ihem  by  tii^ 
maaquet  that  their  principles  are&Ise?    Can  foo  prove  to 
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^hem  by  the  bayonet  that  their  pretetiskms  are  unjust?    Can 
you  demonstrate  to  them  by  martial  law  that  they  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  free  constitution?    No,  it  is  said,  but  they 
may  be  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  which 
you  have  determined  to  refuse.     But  on  what  is  this  founded? 
On  the  history  of  Ireland  itself?    No ;  for  the  history  of 
Ireland  proves  that,  though  repeatedly  subdued,  it  could  not 
be  kept  in  awe  by  force;  and  the  late  examples  will  prove  the 
efiect  which  severity  may  be  expected  to  produce.    The  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  been  severely 
stigmatized.     For  my  own  part,  it  is  not  my  habit  to  admit  a 
fbced  dislike  against  any  bodies  of  men,  nor  do  I  see  any  thing 
in  these  to  justify  such  dislike.     But  it  is  said  these  men  are 
of  the  old  leaven.    They  are  indeed  of  the  old  leaven,  that 
rescued  the  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Charles  L,  and 
James  II.;  they  are  of  that  leaven  which  asserted  and  defen- 
ded the  principles  of  liberty ;  they  are  of  that  leaven  which 
fermented,  kneaded  the  &:itidi  constitution.     If  these  princi- 
ples have  been  carried  to  excess,  it  is  an  excejss  to  which 
I  am  more  partial  than  to  the  opposite  extreme.    The  oppo* 
sitioQ  they  have  suffered  is  some  apology.     I  am  told,  that  the 
mode  now  adc^ted  is  this — to  declare  a  country  out  of  the 
king's  peace,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certificate 
from  the  magistrates;  manv  of  the  magistrates  are  not  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  or  resident  there,  but  Englishmen  and  officers 
of  the  fencible  corps.     Are  the  people  to'  be  told  that  these 
magbtrates  are  acting  only  in  a  civil  capacity  ?  But  have  they 
not  been  provoked  to  violence?    Have  not  several  of  the 
principal  people  of  Belfast  been  t^en  up  ?    The  law  is  in 
tliat  state,  that  men  may  be  kept  in  prison  without  trial.    Is 
tiiat  an  inference  of  their  guilt  ?   I  have  seen  the  wanton  pro- 
secutions of  government  in  this  coimtry  which  juries  haf^ily 
checked.    I  have  seen  too  much  of  these  prosecutions  to  make 
me  draw  an  inferoice  of  guilt  from  the  circumstance  of  a  man's 
beii^  taken  up.    I  have  heard  in  Ireland  of  men  being  igao^ 
mimonsly  arretted  and  carried  to  Dublin,  who  on  their  trials 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  innocent^  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  stKrpected.    The  people  of  the  north,  attached  to  the^ 
jaaen,  were  determined  thsft  they  should  not  suffer  in  their 
property.     The  people  worked  for  nothing;  they  reaped 
their  'harvests,  on  purpose  to  dhew  either  iheir  good  will  to 
llie  parties,  or  Am  detestation,  possibly,  of  the  conduct  <tf 
gDvemment.    This,  however,  was  construed  to  be  a  h^ous 
offenoe ;  the  people  were  dispersed  by  the  military;  and  when 
'  flCHne  were  killed,  the  attending  dieir  bodies  to  the  grave  was 
Seemed  criihinal,  and  the  persons  assisting  wei^  dispersed,  as 
M  they  iraire^ing  an  act  agunclt  the  Mie.    That  these  tiibigtf 
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will  goad  who  can  doubt?  Is  it  aot  possible  that  they  who 
prefer  monarchy  may  find  the  exercise  of  it  so  bad,  as  almost 
to  doubt  the  excellence  of  a  monarchical  government?  But, 
should  the  people  even  be  totally  subdueo,  can  you  do  other- 
wise than  keep  up  a  large  military  force?  But  suppose  the 
people  submit — I  put  the  case  in  that  way  —  can  you  trust 
to  such  a  situation  ?  Will  their  submission  to  laws  which 
they  detest,  last  longer  than  your  power  lasts,  and  their  im- 
potency?  Will  you  continue  to  keep  up  your  force?  Du^ 
ring  the  war,  I  believe  you  will.  But  can  Ireland  afEbrd  to 
maintain  it  during  peace  ?  Is  it  the  way  to  persuade  the 
catholics  to  assist  you,  to  refuse  acceding  to  their  demands  ? 
I  have  heard  that  a  direct  application  has  been  made,  not 
from  the  catholic  peasantry,  but  from  the  catholic  nol^ty ; 
a  strong  and  urgent  application  to  the  government  to  grant 
the  remainder  of  their  demands.  I  have  oeen  told,  what  cer- 
tainly it'  was  unnecessary  to  tell  me,  that  these  applications 
have  been  unsuccessful.  To  refuse  all  these  demands,  to  de- 
termine to  govern  Ireland  by  military  force,  to  risk  a  civil 
war ;  which  of  these  evils  is  the  worst  I  know  not 

But  it  may  be  said,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  My  general  prin- 
ciple is  to  restore  peace  on  principles  of  peaces  and  to  make 
concessions  on  principles  of  concession.  I  wish  members  to 
read  that  celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  subject  of 
such  concessions.     Let  them  read  that  beautiful  display  of  elo- 

2uence,  and  at  the  same  time  of  sound  reasoning,  and  they  vrill 
nd  in  it  all  those  principles  whic^  it  is  my  wish  to  have 
adopted.  There  is  another  expression  of  that  gentleman's,  I 
believe,  in  his  letter  to  the  people  of  BristoL  In  that  letter 
he  says,  that  ^^  that  is  a  fr^  government  which  the  pe<^le 
who  live  under  it  conceive  to  be  so."  Apply  this  to  Ireland  ; 
-make  it  such  a  government  as  the  pec^le  shall  conceive  to  be 
a  free  one*  But  it  is  said,  it  is  not  possible  to  satisfy  all  per- 
sons. It  may  be  so.  But  is  there  one  concession  that  could 
be  made  to  the  catholics  which  the  people  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  could  object  to?  Is  there  one  grievance  which  could 
be  remedied  in  the  north,  to  which  the  catholics  would  object? 
Th^  have  no  inconsistent  pretensions,  no  dashing  interests. 
The  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  different  parties  are  not 
inconsistent;  the  one  party  will  not  repine  at  the  satisfaction 
which  the  Other  obtains.  Who»  then^  would  be  dissatisfied 
by  such  concessions  ?  Not  the  aristrocracy,  for  I  will  not 
laall  it  by  so  respectable  a  name.  And  is  that  miserable  mono- 
polising minority  to  be  put  in  the  balance  with  the  preser^ 
vation  of  the  empure  and  the  happiness  of  a  whole  people? 
The  Iriih  mak  to  have  a  reform,  upon  an  extended  soale; 
they  desire  an  €xteDiioa  of  pc^uhur  rights.    But  may  tbw» 
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not  be  a  conciliation  and  compromise  ?  In  the  declaration 
of  the  people  of  Belfast,  I  see  that  they  do  most  distinctly 
state,  that  they  conceive  all  the  benefits  of  freedom  may  ,be 
enjoyed  under  a  government  of  kins,  lords,  and  commons. 
What,  then,  is  it  that  the  people  wish  for  ?  They  wish  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  differently  constituted.  I  think 
them  right.  They  desire  a  diminution  of  patronage,  and  they 
may  go  the  extraordinary  length  of  saying,  that  it  is  not  right 
to  have  a  church  in  all  its  splendour,  which  is  applicable  only 
to  a  small  part  of  the  inhabitants.  But  do  not  these  things 
admit  of  temperate  discussion  and  satisfactory  compromise  ? 
What,  they  ask,  is  a  constitution  such  as  Great  Britain  has,  ac- 
cording to  some,  and  such  as  she  ought  to  have,  according  to 
others  —  a  government  which  shall  virtually  express  the  wiH 
of  the  peopk;  and  if  in  treating  with  them  you  should  fail, 
you  will  then  have  to  resort  to  violent  measures ;  you  will  then 
have  to  divide  the  people,  as  Mr.  Burke  said— not  to  divide 
the  people  of  Massachussets  from  the  people  of  Virginia^— 
not  to  divide  Boston  from  Carolina  —  not,  I  say,  to  divide 
Ulster  from  Connaught,  and  Leinster  from  Munster,  but  yoa 
will  divide  the  people  who  wish  for  the  constitution  from 
those  who  wish  to  destroy  it*  These  are  the  divisions  which 
I  wish  for.  But  conciliation,  it  may  be  said,  will  not  do.  If 
it  will  not,  then  only  may  we  have  recourse  to  anns.  Is  there 
a  worse  period  for  the  countnr  in  point  of  credit  and  re- 
jsources?  Iknownot;  but  sure  I  am,  that  we  cannot  do  worse, 
than  at  the  end  of  one  war,  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  on 
another.  I  would  therefore  concede;  and  if  I  found  I  had 
not  conceded  enough,  I  would  concede  more.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  governing  mankind  but  by  conciliating  them;  and 
according  to  the  forcible  way  which  the  Irish  have  of  expresa- 
ing  their  meanings  '<  I  know  of  no  mode  of  governing  the 
the  people,  but  by  letting  them  have  their  own  way."  And 
what  shall  we  lose  by  it?  If  Ireland  is  governed  hj  conced- 
ing to  all  her  ways  and  wishes,  will  she  he  less  useful  to  Great 
Britain?  What  is  she  now?  Little  more  than  a  diversioa 
for  die  enemy.  If  you  keep  Ireland  by  force  now,  what  must 
you  do  in  all  future  wars?  You  must  in  the  first  place  secure 
her  from  insurrection.  I  will  therefore  adopt  the  Irish  ex- 
pression, and  say,  that  you  can  only  govern  Ireland  by  lettiiur 
her  have  her  own  way.  The  consequences  of  a  war  wi£ 
Ireland  are  dreadful  to  contemplate ;  public  horrors  would  be 
90  increased  by  the  laceration  of  private  feelings,  as  to  .^read 
universal  misery  through  both  countries ;  the  connection  is  ao 
interwoven  between  the  individuals  of  the  two  countries  that 
-no  rupture  can  happen  without  wounding  the  most  tender 
"firiendifaips  and  the  most  $acred  ties.    lUtgoiir  has  already 
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been  uttempled;  let  concession  and  conciliation  then  be  tried 
before  the  last  appeal  is  hazarded.  My  wish  is,  that  Uie 
whole  people  of  Ireland  should  have  the  same  principles,  the 
•same  system,  the  same  operation  of  government,  and,  thouefa 
it  may  be  a  subordinate  considerati<m,  that  all  .classes  shoiud 
have  an  equal  chance  of  emolument:  in  other  words,  I  would 
have  the  whole  Irish  government  r^ulated  by  Irish  notions 
and  Irish  prejudices;  and  I  firmly  believe,  according  to  another 
Irish  expression,  the  more  she  is  under  the  Irish  government 
the  mare  will  she  be  bound  to  English  interests. 

One  word  or  two  on  the  sulnect  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
administration.  He  went  to  Irebmd,  and  after  a  short  resi- 
dency was  recalled*  I  wish  to  ask  those  who  know  that 
oountry  best,  whether  the  dqr  of  his  departure  was  not  a  day 
of  the  greatest  sorrow  ?  That  his  lordship  has  many  qua- 
lities to  render  him  popular,  I  know ;  but  his  p(q>ulfldrity  in 
Ireland  was  derived  from  this  circumstance,  diat  he  went 
upon  the  principle  of  concession.  What  happened  after  his 
departure?  Those  who  look  only  superficially  at  events 
boasted  that  the  e£kcts  which  had  been  predicted  in  conso- 
quence  of  his  lordship's  recall  did  not  happen.  The  catholic 
petition  was  rejected.  I  said  that  these  appearances  were 
deceitftil,  that  the  effects  might  not  be  immediate,  but  would 
be  certain.  See  what  Jbas  happened,  and  say,  whether  ycm 
cannot  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  present  distracted  state 
of  the  oountiy.has  been  poduced  by  the  hopes  of  the  people 
having  been  disappointed,  apd  by  thie  cup  of  enjoyment  having 
been  dashed  from  their  lips.  You  may  be  now  m  a  situation 
somewhat  similar.  The  measures  you  haye  adopted  may  pro- 
duce apparent  quiet,  but  I  warn  you  against  premature  exul- 
tatiim.  That  the  present  state  of  Ireland  can  afford  no  satis- 
faction^  all  must  admit.  That  there  is  jo  great  a  part  of  the 
king^s  subjects  as  the  county  of  Down  contains,  out  of  the 
.  king's  peace  and  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  is  a  circumstance 
which  we  must  all  lament ;  and  should  it  lead  to  civil  dissentient 
there  lis  no  man,  I  am  sure,  but  will  feel  the  horrible  situation 
in  which  individuals  would  be  involved,  and  the  calamities  that 
would  be  entailed  upon  the  public  Sir,  I  say,  therefore^ 
try  conciliation,  but  do  not  have  recourse  to  arms,  whidiy 
if  QQi^  attempted  to  a  considerable  dcjgree^  cannot  be  reme- 
died or  recalled.  In  case  of  civil  dissention,  whom  can  yon 
j:ely  upon  ?  Not  upon  that  small  party  of  monopolists,  many 
oif  whom  could  not  bring  so  many  men  into  the  field,  as  they 
bring  members  into  parUament.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
any  objection  can  be  urged  against  the  present  motion  in  point 
of  form.  The  interests  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland  are  the 
same;  its  aSairs  are  conducted  by  ministers  and  the  British 
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cabinet,  and  it  is  ^  privilege  of  this  House  to  'advise  his 
majesty.  If  I  were  to  justify  the  measure  by  precedent,  I 
might  quote  the  case  of  an  impeachment  of  the  Eari  of  Lau-p 
derdale  by  the  English  parliament,  before  the  Union,  for  his 
conduct  of  the  government  of  Scotland.  But  why  should  I 
speak  of  forms  when  the  consequence  of  the  discontents  in 
Ireland  may  be  a  contest  to  be  supported  by  Englishmen  and 
English  money?  I  therefore  move,  Sir,  *'  That  an  humbly 
adifress  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  hb  royal  consideration  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland»  and  to  adopt  such 
healing  and  lenient  measures  as  may  appear  to  his  majesty's 
wisdom  best  calculated  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  all  descriptions  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in 
that  kingdom  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government." 

This  motion  was  seconded  in  an  animated  speech  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  supported  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  Lord  Wycombe. 
Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse;  and  was  opposed 
bv  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Lord  Frederick  Campbell. 
On  a  division^  the  numbers  were. 

Tetters.  Tetters. 

v„..   fMr.Curwen       1^^       xr^„^   f I'd. Hawkesbury!  ,,^ 
Y"*  JMr.  Wm.  Smith}  ®4—Noas  JMr.  John  SmyAJ**^- 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  PoLLSN'fi  Motion  foe  Pjback  wrra  F&akce* 

THIS  day  Mr.  Pollen  moved*  ^*  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  to  represent  to  bim>  that  it  appears 
to  this  House,  on  a  mature  consideration  of  the  circumstances, 
and  the  result  of  the  late  negociation,  that  his  majesty's  graqious 
and  benign  intentions  for  restoring  general  peace,  have  been  either 
misconceived  by  the  government  of  France,  or  ill  explained  by 
them  to  the  people  of  that  country :  that  we  therefore  humbly  be- 
seech his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciotisly  pleased,  without  de« 
lav,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  him,  in  his  rojral 
wisdom,  oqnst  efficacious  for  removing  every  misconception  which 
may  have  been  entertained  by  the  directory  of  France,  by  the 
French  nation,  And  by  all  Europe,  relative  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
intentions,  by  which  the  government  of  this  country  was  actuated 
in  making  overtiu-es  of  peace  to  the  directory  of  France." — Mr.  Pits 
Ofjposed  the  motion.  Hfe  said  it  would  appear,  on  inquiry,  that 
■unisters  hail  not  only  performed  the  whole  of  what  me  motion 
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propofied,  but  had  even  gone  beyond  the  direct  tenns  of  it.  He 
bad  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  in  consequence  of  dispatches 
received  from  his  imperial  majesty,  who  had  refused  to  negociate 
for  peace,  but  m  conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  a  conndential 
person  was  to  be  sent  from  this  country  to  Vienna,  with  instruc- 
tions to  enable  the  emperor  to  conduct  farther  negociations,  in 
concert  with  hia  allies.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that  Mr.  Pollen 
would  withdraw  hia  motion,  rather  than  persevere  in  a  measure 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  end  which  it  proposed. — 'Af%er 
the  other  orders  of  the  day  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Hiley  Ad- 
dington, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  said :  —  It  would  be  diiHcult  for  me^  con- 
sistently with  my  duty,  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  question 
now  before  the  House  upon  this  extraordinary  day.     After 
all  that  this  country  has  suffered,  afler  all  the  calamities  that 
have  been  brought  upon  us,  and  afler  contemplating  those 
that  are  impending,  we  have  to  consider  whether  we  will  ad- 
dress the  throne  for  the  purpose  bf  facilitating  peace,  which  I 
think,  which  I  trust  this  House,  which  I  know  this  country 
thinks,  is  the  only  means  of  repairing  our  misfortune^  and 
averting  our  ruin.     What  is  it  that  is  now  stated  to  the 
House  by  those  who  oppose  this ^ motion?    What  does  die 
minister  himself,  who  has  had  so  large  a  share  in  producing 
your  present  calamities,  and  who  therefore  ought  to  feel  for 
them,  propose  to  you  this  night?  What,  but  a  desire  that 
ou  should  persist  in  continuing  that  confidence  in  him  which 
las  brought  you  to  that  calamity ;  that  you  should  continue 
that  forbearance  which  is  the  source  of  your  misfortune;  that 
you  should  stUl  trust  to  those  councils  which  have  been  so 
&tal.     He  is  for  ever  die  same  character,  although  he  comes 
before  you  in  different  shapes.     When  he  is  called  upon  by 
those  who  are  the  most  willing  to  trust  him,  to  take  some  step 
that  may  lead  to  peace,  he  comes  forward  with  a  promise  that 
he  will  do  so,  nay,  that  he  is  actually  doing  it.     Promises 

Jou  have  had  from  him  in  abundance,  but  not  one  of  them 
as  he  fulfilled.  We  are  told  this  day,  as  I  understand, 
that  the  city  of  London  was  informed  in  the  morning,  that  a 
graitleman  m  a  confidential  character  is  going  to  Vienna,  the 
object  of  whose  mission  would  be  explained  this  evening  to 
tiie  House  of  Commons.  How  far  that  has  been  explained,  I 
leave  gentlemen  to  say.  But,  it  seems,  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
whose  abilities  I  have  no  doub^  is  going  to  Vienna,  and  upon 
this  the  minister  expects  you  to  stop  at  once  in  the  p.erfbrm- 
ance  of  your  public  duty.  He  is  going  upon  the  subject  of 
peace,  and  under  tliat  general  head,  supposing  his  employers 
to  be  sincere  in  desiring  to  forward  jthat  event,  he  would  go 
virith  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country.    But 
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upon  that  siiicerit)r  I  have  great  doobts.  What  is  tlie  reason^ 
th^^  of  this  embassy  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  much  like  that 
which  took  place  last  summer.  When  the  French  arms  were 
victorious;  when  the  situation  of  the  emperor  was  critical^  as 
admitted  by  all;  desperate^  as  thought  by  many;  then  you 
took  a  step  similar  to  that  which  is  now  about  to  be  taken, 
and  that  was  afterwards  followed  by  your  sending  a  n^ociator 
to  Paris.  I  know  that  some  persons  chuse  to  forget  the  dates 
and  circumstances  of  these  events;  seeine  that  when  Lord 
Malmesbuiy  was  sent  to  Paris,  the  French  nad  met  with  some 
defeats,  lliat  we  were  in  a  state  more  prosperous  when  that 
noble  lord  went  to  Paris  than  we  had  been  some  time  before 
is  true;  but  when  the  measure  was  taken  that  led  to  that  em- 
bassy, we  were  in  a  situation  the  most  disastrous.  I  will  not 
question,  because  I  have  no  means  of  proving,  how  far  the 
minister  was  sincere  when  he  adopted  that  measure;  I  am 
heartily  inclined  to  think  he  was  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to 
make  jpeace  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  good 
one ;  for  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  naturfd  connection  between 
haughtiness  and  meanness ;  and  under  the  terms  he  was  sent, 
it  was  as  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  peaces  as  if  l^e  had  not 
been  sent  to  Paris  at  alL  But  there  is  another  point  to 
be  considered  with  regard  to  that  embassy:  it  took  place 
when  there  was  a  loan  to  be  obtained,  and  he  continued  at 
Paris  until  that  loan  was  concluded ;  we  are  now  at  a  period 
in  which  the  French  have  been  victorious,  and  the  emperor's 
situation  desperate ;  we  are  now  also  to  n^;ociate  a  loan ;  and 
we  are  now,  as  we  were  then,  called  upon  to  confide  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  minister.  This  is  the  wav  in  which  the  mini- 
ster chuses  to  gloss  over  the  duplicity  of  his  conduct :  we  are 
now  to  n^ociate  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  and  Buona- 
parte is  to  be  the  n^ociator  for  peace  for  us  both.  The 
minister  tells  us,  <<  Do  not  put  me  under  difficulties  by  your 
untimely  interference.  It  is  a  principle,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  confide  in  the  executive  government  when 
they  are  endeavouring  to  negociate  for  peace."  To  that,  as  a 
general  principle,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  assenting,  although, 
perhaps,  I  should  not  agree  with  the  minister  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  that  principle  may  be  carried.  The  question  is  not 
here^  whether  any  minister,  (under  any  circumstances,  should 
have  the  ccMifidence  of  this  House  pending  a  negociation  ? 
but^  whether  the  present  minist^,  under  the  present  circum- 
atances^  ought  to  have  that  ccmfidence?  And  here  it  is  not 
improper  to  recur  tq  what  happened  in  this  House  two  years 
ago  :  a  motion  was  made  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  not  at 
aU  iKMtile  to  the  present  minister  in  his  general  line  of  po» 
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lilies  (Mr.  Wilberforce*)*  What  was  ibm  the  language? 
The  very  same  that  we  have  heard  this  day :  <<  Do  not  vote 
fbr  this  proposition,  but  trust  to  me.^  Tlien  comes  the  com- 
num-piaoe  aigument,  that  every  minister  mmsi  be  interested 
in  obtaining  peace.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  desire  should 
be  peculiar  to  a  minister.  Was  not  Lord  North  in  the  same 
situation  during  the  last  war  ?  Has  not  every  minister  been  in 
the  same  situation  ?  What  is  there  peculiar  in  the  character 
or  situaticm  of  the  present  minista:  that  riiouid  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  more  sincere  in  his  professions  of  peace  than 
any  other  mimster?  Upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, tlie  present  minister  said  he  should  be  ready  to  n^o- 
ciate  whenever  the  enemy  should  appear  to  be  in  a  state 
capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relacicms  of  peace  and 
amity  with  other  powers.  What  happened  then  ?  lie  mini- 
ster prevailed  upon  the  House  to  do  then  what  he  asks  you 
to  do  now—- to  confide  in  his  professions  of  sincerity*  The 
House  did  not  interfere  with  its  authority,  which  k  ought  to 
have  done^  but  did'  that  which  it  ought  not  to  have  done ;  it 
confided  under  an  idea  that  a  negodation  woidd  soon  take 
place:  no  negodation,  however,  was  attenqsted.  After  Ak,  a 
considerable  time  eli^ised,  and  then  there  came  from  the 
throne  a  declaration  which  stated,  that  from  drcumstances 
which  had  taken  place  in  Prance^  a  negociation  mij^t  be 
attempted.  I  thought,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try thought,  that  the  period  was  much  too  kmg  b^nre  that 
negodation  was  attempted*  It  was,  however,  at  kst  attempted, 
through  the  medium  <^  Mr.  Widdiam,  and  afterwards  carried 
on  by  the  embassy  of  Lord  Mafanesbury ;  and  ihe  whole  con- 
duct of  it  is  so  marked,  and  the  pubnc  qpinicm  upon  it  so 
well  made  up,  that  I  need  not  add  any  cfmiion  of  mine  upon 
the  subject.  It  came  to  be  discussed  in  this  House ;  and  we 
were  told,  afier  every  means  had  been  made  use  of  to  evade 
all  measures  that  could  lead,  to  any  serious  negociation,  that 
there  was  not  a  heart  in  England  so  jMfofligate  as  to  wish,  nor 
a  hand  so  dastardly  as  to  sion,  ncur  was  there  to  be  fininds 
man  so  degenerate  as  to  be  £e  courier  of  a  eomnnssite  to  be 
sent  to  France  to  stipulate  for  peace.  The  courier  wiH,  and 
must  be  finrnd,  and,  I  trust,  vie  hand  will  be  seen  that  wiB 
sign  a  peace  with  France.  I  say  we  have  tried  our  executire 
government  enough  to  be  confident  that  we  can  do  no  good  to 
our  country  by  trying  sudi  means  way  longer.  Let  us  now 
try  means  ^irfiich  we  have  not  tried.  My  c^inion  is;,  that,  let 
who  will  be  the  negociators  for  peace,  certamfy  still  more  if 
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the  present  ministers  are  to  be  the  negociators,  the  diance  of 
obtainh^  it  will  be  infinitely  increased  if  parliament  should 
give  that  negodation  die  sanction  of  its  vote.  If  it  should 
appear  to  be  the  dictate  of  parliament,  it  will  give  to  those 
^tfa  whom  you  are  lo  n^ociate  a  pledge  of  sincerity  which 
thqr  have  not  had;  and  I  think  I  need  not  add,  that  the 
Prench  doubt  the  sincerity  of  our  present  executive  govern- 
meiit* 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  has  gone  over 
the  history  of  the  war,  and  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Frendi,  to  shew  their  hostility  to  this  country.     I 
adflut  that  their  declaration  proves  their  hostility  to  us.    But» 
if  we  say  that  tkere  is  a  reigning  faction  in  France,  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  favourable  to  a  peace — has  not  that  faction  a 
ti^bx  to  say,  while  you  confide  in  the  minister's  professions  in 
defiance  of  his  acts,  that  there  is  a  reigning  faction  in  Great 
Brkain,  that  is  not  sincerely  desirous  for  peace  ?  The  expres- 
sions of  &e  directory,  as  agauist  us,  I  admit  ^re  very  strong, 
and  are  inoonrfstent  with  what  England  o^t  to  expect ;  but, 
oompared  to  the  language  of  the  leading  raction  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  th^  aie  terms  of  civility,  and  even 
politeness ;  and  all  that  has  been  said  in  France,  with  all  the 
powers  of  oratory  which  the  leaders  there  possess,  has  not 
prodnced  among  the  people  of  that  country  a  greater  abhor- 
itnce  of  our  executive  government,  than  what  has  been  said 
by  the  leading  faiddoa  in  this  country.    The  honourable  gen- 
tleinan  said*  that  if  the  propositions  which  were  made  by  me 
in  the  time  of  Robespierre  had  been  adopted,  Aey  would  have 
been  rerersed  by  the  succeeding  fitctlon.    There  is  no  autho- 
rity for  coming  to  diat  ^ondusion;  on  the  contrary,'  every 
measttie  that  was  agreed  to  with  respect  to  external  arrange- 
incncs  during  the  tune  of  Robespierre,  has  been  confirmed 
and  earned  into  effect  by  the  ancoeeding  Action.    <*  But  they 
have  made  peace  with  other  powers,  aad  have  never  seriously 
tfaon^t  of  doing  so  with  Great  Britain."    That  they  shoukl 
endeafvottr  (b  mEdEe  peace  with  many  of  die  sreat  powers  com- 
bined acainst  them  does  not  i^pear  wonwrfiil  to  me,  nor 
woDdetnil  fliat  they  have  suoeeeded  in  such  endeavours. 
^^Bntliiey  did  not  endeavour  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
tfaeemperor.'*    I  grant  it.    Bat  their  endeavours  against  him 
do  not  ttpfwr  to  me  to  be  any  proof  of  their  extraordinary 
nudioe  against  us,  nor  does  it  prove  the  contrary.    It  proves 
only,  thi^thqrhnve  contended  against  die  emperor  in  the 
mesy  thqf  hav^  because  lh^  have  the  means  of  annoying  the 
ennseror  more  than  they  have  the  means  of  annoying  us. 

Bot  to  return  to  the  ^piestion  immediately  before  us.  Iwould 
ndc»  is  there  any  nan  in  this  House,  or  in  this  country,  who 
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thinks  that  our  chance  of  obtaining  peace  will  be  as  good  by 
confiding  in  the  promise  of  ministers,  as  if  this  House  came 
to  a  declaration  upon  that  subject?  Does  any  man  in  his 
conscience  believe,  that  the  executire  government  can  be 
trusted  so  well  in  a  n^gociation  for  peace  without,  as  with 
the  injunction  of  this  Hbuse?  What  are  we  to  think  of  those 
who  talked  of  marching  to  Paris,  if  they  do  not  receive  the 
check  of  this  House  in  their  phrenzv  ?  Does  any  man  bdieve 
that,  with  all  our  advantages  and  the  profit  we  have  had  by 
the  easy  means  we  have  discovered,  as  we  were  told  by  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,   of  quieting  the  people  df  this 
country,  that  we  shall  the  more  easily  obtain  peace  by  trusting 
to  ministers  than  by  interposing  the  authority  of  this  House 
to  obtain  peace?  Of  these  means  I  trust  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  proper  feeling.     We  have  found  out  the 
means  of  quieting  the  people  of  this  country  by  rqiealing 
some  of  the  best  provisions  of  the  bill  of  ri^ts.     Are  we 
really  to  say  to  Europe,  that  this  war  was  carried  on  to 
procure  these  advantages  of  quieting  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  we  could  only  pass  these  measures  when  we  had 
a  large  standing  army*  which  was  ostensibly  raised  against  a 
foreign  foe,  but  which,  in  reality^  was  intended  to  enable  our 
executive  government  to  carry  mto  effect  these  easy  means  of 
quieting  the  people?  I  own  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
congratulate  the  people  on  these  easy  means  of  quieting  them. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  it  was  wise  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  our 
liberty  to  save  the  remainder;  but  the  part  which  we  have 
sacrificed  appears  to  be  the  most  material  of  our  constitution. 
But  let  us  consider  the  time  in  which  we  are  debating  this 
measure.     We  are  not  now  about  to  grant  millions  to  the 
emperor,  to  enable  him  to  march  to  Pans,  but  to  prevent  the 
French,  as  we  are  told,  firom  marching  to  London.    Hus  is 
what  I  do  not  believe:  but  this  is  the  state  of  the  argument 
as  urged  by  those  who  oppose  this  motion.     It  has  been  sud, 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  shewing  the  character  ci 
the  British  nation  in  Uie  present  war.     I  hope  that  character 
will  always  be  supported ;  but  I  own  I  think  it  has  been 
unnecessarily  tried.     I  know  of  no  obligation  that  we  were 
called  upon  to  shew  our  good  fiddi  in  uiis  war,  at  the  com- 
mencement, even  accordms  to  the  arguments  of  theministtf 
himself,  except  with  regard  to  Holland;  and  there  our  asms* 
tance  was  not  asked  for;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  told  that 
our  friendship  would  be  more  dangerous  than  our  nentrafi^. 
I  wish  for  no  breach  of  &ith  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
because  I  know  its  honour  is  highly  valuable  to  its  interest. 
I  wish  a  peace  may  be  obtained  by  us  conjointly  with  the 
emperor:  but,  between  two  evils,  I  have  no  difficulty  ia  db* 
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claring,  that  a  separate  peace  between  the  emperor  and  France^ 
or  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  would  be  a  less  evil  to 
us  than  a  continuance  of  the  war  upon  the  present  system. 
But  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  credit  of  this  country,, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  sinking  fund,  it  must  not  be 
dissembled  that  you  are  lower  in  that  respect  than  at  any 
former  period  of  your  history.  All  your  conquests  in  St. 
Domingo  will  never  bring  back  to  you  the  millions  that  you 
have  squandered,  nor  restore  to  you  the  lives  devoted  to  that 
part  <H  your  service.  This  may  be  called  declamation  upon 
the  general  subject  of  the  war,  but  it  is  not  so.  I  am  not 
makii^  a  general  declamation  upon  the  evils  of  war,  but  upon 
the  evm  which  you  have  specifically  sustained.  We  entered 
upon  this  war  on  the  general  idea,  that  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  would  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us.  The  result 
of  that  policv  we  have  seen.  France  has  gained  the  alliance 
of  Spain,  all  the  power  of  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  She 
has  obtained  the  neutrally  at  least,  I  think  the  friendship, 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  These  are  the  allies  which  France 
has  gained,  to  say  nothing  of  Holland.  But  in  addition  to 
these  alliances,  she  has  sained  bu  ally  which  is  m6re  for- 
midable to  us  than  all  of  them  together.  I  mean  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  an  ally  that  has  been  increas- 
ing from  day  to  day,  and  will  aid  the  French  much  more  than 
alTthe  rest  imited ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  we  were  told 
in  the  outset  that  this  was  to  be  a  contest  of  finance  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Our  confidence  in  the  minister 
will  increase  the  power  of  this  last  and  great  ally  of  tlie 
French,  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  will  most  rapidly 
increase  our  debt 

But,  it  seems,  <<  the  French  will  be  encouraged  if  this  House 
shoold  interfere  and  dictate  to  the  executive  government." 
Will  they  r^Uy  think  worse  of  your  enemr,  if  Uiey  find  that 
you  are  determined  to  take  jpnr  own  a&irs  into  your  own 
hands  instead  of  confiding  to  the  present  minister  ?  Will  they 
re^hr  expect  to  make  better  terms  of  peace  with  tbejpeople 
of  ^igland,  speaking  to  them  through  the  medium  of  their 
rq>resentatives,  than  with  the  present  executive  government? 
Do  ibey  eroect  more  real  care  of  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  England  firom  a  reigning  faction,  than  from  the  people 
tbemsaves,  speaking  through  the  medium  of  their  represent 
tatives?  I  apprehend  the  contrary;  and  that,  as  we  should 
expect  more  justice  firom  the  French  people  themselves  than 
we  do  firom  any  &ction  among  them,  so  would  th^  from  Great 
Britain;  and  in  that  view  f  should  hope,  that  neither  the 
TepuUie  of  France  would  be  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  nor  the 
timit^d  monarchy  of  this  country  be  hostile  to  the  just  claims 
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and  true  interests  of  tlie  repuUic  of  France*  I  wifih  to  know 
what  better  pledge  you  could  give  of  sincerity  to  France  in 
your  desire  for  peaces  than  to  tell  them  by  a  vote  of  the 
Hoase  of  ComuMms,  that  you  are  willing  to  negociate;  and 
what  is  more  IScely  to  lead  to  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  upon 
a  solid  and  pennament  foundation?  I  do^not  wish  to  go  now 
into  the  question  of  the  terms  of  peace,  I  know,  as  wdl  as 
the  minister  does,  that  they  cannot  now  be  discussed  here; 
but  I  believe  I  may  say  without  danger,  that  although  Bel- 
gium was  once  considered  as  the  cause  of  breaking  off  the 
negociation  for  peace,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  now 
between  the  parties  upon  that  subject  I  am  afraid  it  is  as 
little  necessary  now  to  say  much  about  Holland.  I  am  afraid, 
too,  that  disputes  will  be  superfluous  as  to  what  part  of  Italy 
the  emperor  shall  possess.  I  am  afraid  that  the  cood  sense, 
or,  if  you  please^  the  crying  voice  of  the  peop^  of  Great 
Britain,  will  not  disturb  you  much  in  consequence  of  any 
concession  you  may  make  to  France  upon  these  points  that 
were  once  so  much  an  object  of  your  contention.  But,  then, 
are  you  to  sue  for  peace?  I  hope  you  will  never  be  compelled 
to  do  any  thing  that  shall  have  the  ai^pearance  of  meanness. 
But  surely  you  should  look  at  your  situation ;  no  mun  thinks 
that  this  war  is  to  continue  for  ever.  I  will  not  state  any 
thing  that  appears  to  be  extravagant,  or  that  is  likely  to  shock 
you;  but  I  should  suppose  that  I  allowed  you  a  tolerable 
length  of  time  if  I  allowed  you  ten  years  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Now  I  would  ask  if  there  be  a  man  among  us  who  thinks, 
that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  you  will  be  likely  to  stand 
upon  better  ground  for  negociation  than  you  do  now  ?  Sup« 
posing,  then,  France  to  lose  all  that  she  has  gained  ia  the 
present  contest,  to  lose  the  friendship  of  Prusoa,  to  lose  tlie 
alliance  of  Spain,  to  lose  the  Netherlands,  to  lose  HoUaad, 
to  lose  the  power  she  now  possesses  in  Italy,  and  that  all 
diese  powers  were  to  turn,  as  i{  by  magic,  into  alliance  with 
you,  do  you  believe  that  even  in  such  an  ev^nt,  extravagant 
and  insane  though  it  be  to  ^iipect  it,  do  you  believe,  I  say, 
that  this  new  alfy  of  the  French,  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  would  not  be  equal  to  them  all  ?  One  campaign  moie 
will  add  at  least  forty  millions  to  your  debt:  do  you  beUeve 
dien,  I  say,  that  you  will  have  better  tmns  of  peace  thao  you 
^may  have  at  this  moment?  I  have  put  the  case  aa  if  y<Ni 
could  command  victory  at  all  pcMuta^  just  in  proportion  as 
you  have  lost  it  upon  the  continent,  afanost  without  excepdmi, 
since  your  disaster  at  Dunkirk.  I  say  nothing  i^gaiost  the 
valour  of  the  Austrian  arms;  but  I  ask,  if  I  amstatiM  my 
tiling  unreasonable  in  the  rational  prospect  of  your  anm  r 
But  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  Engbuiddiottldooldttpottd ; 
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and  that  tha«  is  a  gloom  at  this  moment  orer  our  affiur^ 
which  is  not  warranted  by  the  real  state  of  them.     I  belie?« 
the  people  of  England  to  be  a  graven  sober,  and  senaS^le  peo- 
l^e^  not  easily  d&ven  to  demondeoMcy.    But,  when  diey  se^ 
ministers  day  after  day,  week  after  wedc,  month  after  months 
and  year  after  year,  plonging  diem  into  an  abyss  of  min; 
when  they  see  that  ministers  at  one  time  talk  triumphantly, 
and  call  for  confidence  and  money  to  march  to  Paris^  and 
thai  a^sin  call  for  more  confidence  and  more  money  to  pre* 
¥ent  the  French  from  marching  to  London,  I  cannot  much 
wcmder  even  at  their  beginnmg  to  doubt  the  pr<!^riiety  of 
the  career  of  those  who  thus  load  them.    Let  the  people  of 
Ekigland  be  fairly  described.     Let  them  be  called  gloomy,  if 
yon  please;  desponding,  if  you  please;  but  above  all  things 
let  them  not  be  Cfilied  impatient.     What  have  they  not  b^n 
told  that  is  fiihe?  What  have  they  not  suflered?  and  yet 
witboQt  any  symptom  of  impatioice.    Do  not,  therefore,  let 
U8  mock  or  insult  them.    I  hope  it  will  be  shewn  this  night, 
that  we  are  determined  to  represent  the  sense  they  have  dF 
their  own  afiairs,  and  that  we  will  no  lonser  confide  in  the 
minister  who  has  so  oftoi  and  so  shamefully  deceived  them ; 
bulk  that,   like    representatives,   we   will  take  their   affimrs 
into  our  own  hands,  and  spei^  their  general  wish  for  the 
lestoiation  of  peace  in  the  cmly  manner  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  effectual.    I  know  that  uie  people  of  this  countnr  have 
long  wished  for  peace.     Every  man,  therefore,  in  this  House^ 
who  is  of  that  c^inion,  should  declare  it  this  night  by  his 
vote.    If  you  trust  to  the  professions  of  the  minister,  you  will 
be  deceived,  as  you  have  been.    Declare  your  opinion  to  be 
in  fisvour  of  peace^  and  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
&il  ta  ke^  you  in  countenance.     They  have  spirit  enough 
left,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
deprive  them  of  it,  to  enforce  such  a  declaration,  whatever 
the  minister  may  think  of  it.    Shonld  diis  House  come  to 
the  declaration  which  is  now  before  von,  does  any  man,  who 
i^  the  representative  of  a  county ;  does  any  man,  who  is  die 
representative  of  a  manufocturing  dty  or  town;  does  any 
man,  who  is  the  representative  of  an^  populous  place  in  tfaia 
kingdom,  fear  that  his  ccmstituents  wiU  disapprove  of  his  con- 
duct? Do  vou  not,  on  the  contrary,  all  know,  diat  they  wiU 
thank  your  Would  any  man  in  tms  House  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  meet  his  constituents  to-morrow,  after  having  voted 
finr  this  motion?  Does  anv  sudi  man  think  that  an  explana* 
tion  of  his  conduct  to.  bis  constituenti  will  be  necessary  ? 
B«t  what  will  they  do  who  vote  against  this  motion  ?  Why^ 
th^  wiU  sav  that,  incked,  they  are  firiends  to  peace;  but  that 
thfsgr  did  the  best  they  erald  ta  obtain  it,  by  leaving  the 
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snbgect  in  Ae  hands  of  the  executive  government  There  is 
nothing  which  they. will  not  say  in  order  to  convince  the 
puUic  that  they  are  fiivourable  to  peace;  and  they  will  be 
believed  in  their  assertions,  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  are  who  profess  to  be  advocates  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  while  they  vote  for  its  continuance.  Do  not 
let  us  imwine  that  we  can  deceive  the  public  by  our  pro- 
fessions. They  are  too  much  enlightened,  and  they  feel  too 
much  to  be  imposed  upon  by  us.  Let  us  not  perpetually  talk 
ofwisties  for  peace;  let  us  do  something  towards  obtaining 
peace;  let  us  vote  for  peace.  Let  us  not  content  ourselves 
with  saying  we  are  friends  to  peace;  let  us  not  trust  to 
ministers ;  that  we  have  done  much  too  long ;  now  let  us  act 
for  ourselves ! 

With  regard  to  the  particular  words  of  this  motion,  per- 
haps had  I  penned  it,  I  might  have  chosen  other  wonb,  be- 
cause I  am  of  opinion  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough;  bbt 
upon  that  score  I  do  not  see  any  thing  material  to  object  I 
am  sure,  that  if  you  adopt  it  more  win  be  done  than  you  can 
hope  to  do  by  confiding  in  the  minister.  It  desires  the  king 
to  explain  the  reason  wny  n^ociation  has  not  been  renewed* 
I  am  sure  that  is  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  all  Euro^  for 
the  reasons  hitherto  assigned  have  been  much  too  equivocal. 
The  minister  says,  that  Uie  French  have  misrepresented  the 
conduct  of  our  executive  government  in  the  late  negociation. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  have  not ;  but  an  explanation  will  do 
us  no  harm.  I  believe  that  Lord  Malmesbury  was  instructed 
to  insist  on  the  French  giving  up  Belgium  as  a  sine  qtia  nan, 
I  believe,  too^  that  such  is  tne  general  opinion  of  Europe. 
The  mbister  is  always  explicit  in  this  House  no  doubt,  since 
he  convinces  the  majority  of  it ;  but  with  all  his  command  of 
words,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  out  of  this  House,  no  man 
is  more  unfortunate  in  his  explanations.  The  French  directory 
misunderstand  him,  the  contractors  for  the  loan  misunderstand 
him,  the  bankers  misunderstand  him,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  misunderstands  him,  and  even  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  who  takes  notes  of  his  conversation,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  accurate,  misunderstand  him  !  I  wish, 
therefore,  in  future,  that  in  all  public  affairs  he  would  conde- 
scend to  em{doy  some  other  person  whose  knowledge  of  words 
is  more  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind  than  his  own, 
in  order  that  men  of  ordinary  capacities  may  stand  a  chance 
of  comprehending  his  meaninff.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  above 
all,  the  consideration  you  shomd  have  in  your  minds  thisni^t, 
is  the  hitherto  admirable^  if  not  astonishing  patience  of  the 
peonle  of  England,  under  all  the  calamities  which  the  minis- 
ter nas  hei4)ea  upon  them,  and  the  duty  which  you  owe  to 
them,  to  speak  their  wishes  for  peace. 
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The  HouBe  divided  on  the  question^  **  That  the  other  orders  of 
the  day  be  now  read, 

TeOers.  Tetters. 

v^..  JMr.  Neville      \  ^^,      y.^^^  JMnPoUen  1  p^ 
Y^^nMr.J.Smyth  J  ^'i— Nobs  jj^  j^^^jj  J  85. 

Mr.  Pollen's  motion  was  consequently  lost. 


Mr.  Fox's  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Treason 
AND  Sedition  Bills. 

May  23. 
^  I  "HIS  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  giveni 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said :  —  I  shall  not  have  occasion,  Sir^ 
to  detain  the  House  for  any  considerable  kngth  of  time  in 
stating  the  reasons  that  indfuce  me  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  memorable  acts  of  the  last  parliament,  a  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  which  I  intimated  before  the  holidays;  nor  will  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  much  in  answer  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions that  have  been  made  on  account  of  my  having  delayer} 
the  motion  so  long.  The  circumstances  that  have  recently 
occurred,  particularly  the  measure  of  the  stoppage  of  cash 
payments  at  the  bank,  so  totally  engrossed  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  engaged  the  time  of  the  House,  that  I  did  not 
think  it  rifi;ht  to  bring  forward  this  discussion,  and  instead  of 
deferring  it  by  adjournments  from  week  to  week,  I  directly 
.  and  openly  announced  it  for  the  present  period.  I  have  never^ 
Sir,  had  but  one  opinion  of  the, two  obnoxious  bills,  which,  at 
the  time  they  were  passed,  I  conceived  to  be  most  portentous  to 
the  country,  Every  reflection  that  I  have  made  upon  the 
subject,  and  all  the  experience  that  we  have  had  since  they 
were  passed,  have  served  to  corroborate  my  original  feeling, 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  now  rise  to  move  for  the  repeal  of 
those  two  laws. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  two  bills,  that  which  came  U> 
us  from  the  Lords,  under  the  title  of  ^^  a  bill  for  the  better 
preservation  of  his  majesty's  person  and  government  against 
treasonable  practices,''  I  shall  make  but  one  or  two  ob^rva- 
lions,  though  every  part  of  it  continues  to  excite  my  heartfelt 
abhorrence.  The  first  great  objection  to  that  act  is,  that  it 
extends  unnecessarily  tne  statutes  of  treason,  and  carries 
them  to  a  length  by  no  means  consistent  with  sound  policy  as 
to  their  avowed  object,  the  king^s  safety,  nor  consistent  with 
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tfcg  twiiyiillily  mmI  constittttkMi  of  the  reala*  The  meraora- 
Ue  statute  of  Edward  III.  was  found  to  be  satlcieiit  I0  pr&- 
Tent  the  crime  of  tieason ;  and  experience  haa  taught  us,  diat 
all  the  forced  eonstmctioBa  that  have  been  put  on  that  statute 
have  served  raliier  to  lower  than  to  heighten  its  force.  Its 
operation  has  proved  that  the  Kfe  of  the  king  is  sdEciendy 
guarded,  and  every  extension  of  it  beyond  that  great  and  na- 
tional object  has  only  served  to  take  away  the  reverence  which 
its  simplicity  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  That  simpli- 
city inuNnessed  upon  the  mind  a  sanction  wmch  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  derive  from  intricate  and  nice  constructions.  The  people 
saw,  in  its  noble  and  generous  frame,  security  for  themselves; 
by  the  reverence  in  which  it  held  the  sacred  person  of  their 
kmg,  they  saw  that,  for  the  security  of  his  person,  even  the 
imagination  of  his  death  was  provided  aminst ;  and  the  law 
was  so  clearly  defined,  so  short,  and  so  simple,  that  no  dan- 
ser  to  the  well-meaning  could  be  created  by  its  operation. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  EUzabeth  laws  were  enacted  for  fiie 
preservadon  of  her  person  and  government,  for  which  the 
turbulence  of  the  times  was  the  apolo^,  but  which  no  person 
could  contemplate  without  indignation.  In^  the  period  of 
King  Charles  II.,  similar  suspidons  were  entertainea  of  num- 
bers of  persons  being  disaffected  to  the  government,  and  some 
severe  and  scandalous  laws  were  enacted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  king^s  person.  What  is  the  impression  that  these  laws 
have  made  upon  every  person  who  has  attentively  considered 
the  history  of  the  times  ?  That  they  were  enacted  upon  a 
consciousness  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  was  such  as 
to  provoke  disafiection  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  this 
must  always  be  the  efiect  of  rigorous  and  severe  laws.  It  was 
made  highly  penal  to  say,  that  Charles  II.  was  a  papist 
Why?  Because,  in  truth,  he  was  so.  No  law  would,  in  the 
present  day,  be  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
character  of  George  the  Third,  against  the  charge  of  his  be- 
ing a  Roman  catholic,  because  any  such  charce  would  be  too 
contemptible  for  notice.  His  majes^s  well-£iown  character 
is  the  best  protection  against  such  an  imputation,  and  the  very 
enacting  of  such  a  law  would  betray  a  consciousness  that  there 
was  ground  for  the  imputation.  The  kws  of  Charles  11.  were 
made  in  this  spirit;  uiey  were  received  by  the  people^  and 
have  been  received  by  posterity  in  this  spirit ;  and  such  laws 
can  never  have  any  odier  effect  than  to  excite  nmilar  suqpi- 
dons,  and  to  weaken  the  government  whidi  tfaev  profess  to 
support  The  only  other  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I  shall 
allude^  and  which,  in  my  mind,  is  veiy  important,  is  the 
provision  with  respect  to  political  libels.  It  macts,  that,  upoft 
a  second  convictioni  judges  may  be  enabled  to  inflict  punidi* 
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meato  <^  a  kind  ao  barbarous  and  iphmimn  as  to  ahoak 
the  heart  of  man.    When  you  look  back  to  the  judgiiieiiis 
thill    have  been  past  in  mrmer   penoda   of  our  higtory, 
whfiD  you  reflect  on  the  prgudicea  and  pamoM  to  which 
oor  frail  nature  is   ratgect,  when  you  think  on  die  poa* 
sihSity  that  jud^  may  be  aa  servile^  as  cormpl,  or  aa 
cruel  in  future  times  as  they  have  be»  in  past,  you  will, 
perhiqpss  be  able  to  fi)rm  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  dFa 
law  tut  enables  them  to  inflict  a  punishment  of  so  dreadful  a 
kind  for  an  oflfenee  so  ind^nito  and  doubtful  as  a  political 
libeL    You  will  think  with  me^  that  thepuniahment  of  fine 
and  iniprisfmment  is  fiiUy  sufficient  to  the  crime — if  crime  it 
be — oTpubliduttg  the  most  extravagant  political  opinioa  as  to 
the  form  of  governing  a  community.    If  this  hill  had  passed  a 
century  ago^  how  many  men,  whose  estimable  characters  have 
made  them  dear  to  mankind,  miffht  have  been  banished  to 
Botany  Bay;  and  condemned  by  Ste  barbarous  sentenceof  aa 
inhuman  ju^ge  to  the  society  of  a  set  of  beings  whom  vice  had 
de^aded,  and  crimes  of  every  nature  had  expelled  from  all 
rational  intercourse  with  man  I     Would  not  the  writinga  of 
Locke^  writings  that  have  so  tfreatly  enlightened  and  bene- 
fited the  country,  have  probabfy  condemned  their  author  to 
this  horrible  eauk  ?    But,  without  going  back  to  a^period  so 
diatant,  can  we  deny  that,  in  a  period  much  nearer  our  own 
times,  the  violence  of  factious  spirit  might  have  hurried  even 
judges  of  our  own  day  to  the  infliction  of  this  detestable  punish* 
ment  if  this  law  had  then  had  existence  ?    In  thebegimmur<^ 
the  present  reign  complaints  were  made  of  the  atrocious  (ma* 
racter  c^  the  public  libels  then  published,  and  in  tlie  heatand 
fiiry  of  zeal,  prosecutions  were  carried  aa  with  a  bitterness  ifxnt 
which  no  person  of  moderation  can  reflect  without  shame  and 
r^ret*    Personal  considerations  mixed  with  the  motives  of 
pimlic  decorum;  and  though  I  hope  they  did  not  inflwmoft 
either  the  prosecutors  or  the  judges,  yet  I  submit  to  the 
Houses  whether  the  temper  of  the  times  was  not  sudi  as  to 
make  it  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Alderman  Wilkea^  upon 
his  second  conviction,   might  have  been  doomed  to  this 
horrid  fiite.    I  am  not  sure  that  our  nature  is  so  likely  to 
be  purified  by  public  situationa  of  trust  and  power,  as  to  be 
sfqperior  to  ml  base  and  malifipant  passions;  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that,  in  the  qpirit  of  toose  times,  Mr.  Wilkes  might 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  persecuting  rage.    I  have  not  the 
honour  of  that  g^tleman's  acquaintance,  ^r  have  I,  in  the 
course  of  our  political  lives,  frequently  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion ;  but  now  that  the  intemperance  of  the  time  is  past,  I 
submit  to  the  House  what  must  be  the  fediog  of  every  libmd 
heart  at  the  idea  of  condemniii^  a  perami  of  sodi  Ugh 
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attaininentfl)  so  dear  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  so  exem- 
phry  as  a  magistrate,  and  who  has  shewn  himself  to  be  so 
aealous  a  defender  of  thB  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to  a  pu- 
nishment so  degrading  and  so  abhorrent.    And  yet,  if  the  law 
had  existed,  would  it  not  have  been  executed  ?    If  it  had 
existed  but  a  few  years  ago^  would  it  not  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  many  other  instances;  if  juries  could  have  been  found 
to  seocmd  the  wishes  of  government?    Of  the  willingness  of 
government  to  go  to  the  mil  extent  of  this  inhuman  law,  Scot- 
kmd  has  given  us  an  induUtable  proof.     Scotland  was  said  to 
have  had  this  barbarous  law,  though  it  had  never  been  aeted 
upon.     It  was  asserted,  that  there  a  law  existed  of  so  barba- 
rous a  tendency,  as  to  enable  the  judges  to  banish  a  man  from 
all  dviliased  society,  and  condemn  him  to  live  at  the  extremity 
erf*  the  earth  with  the  most  degraded  of  his  species.     I  amccMi* 
vinced,  not  merely  on  the  authority  of  the  most  learned  per- 
sons of  that  countnr,  but  on  the  information  that  I  have  been 
able  to  acquire  for  myself,  that  no  such  law  did  exist  in 
Scotland,   and  that  those  who  acted  upon  it  will  one  day 
be  brought  to  a  severe  retribution  for  their  conduct.    But 
the  apprdiension  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  has  dis- 
played to  us  the  character  of  our  ^vemment,  and  proved 
that  we  have  a  ministry  capable  ot  condemning  their  fid- 
low  creatures  to  this  monstrous  punishment,  for  the  m^re 
^position  of  tenets  on  government  difierentfrom  their  own. 
They  made  it  their  boast,  that  by  means  of  this  law  they  had 
gained  the  triumph  of  political  opinion,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
number  of  human  beings,  of  enlightened  minds  and  of  moral 
character,  for  the  mere  ofience  of  carryingdoctrines  to  excess — 
for  I  admit,  that  in  some  instances  they  carried  their  doctrines 
to  excess.     The  publication  of  political  opinion ;  that  was 
the  crime.     What  was  the  punishment?  Death,  of  the  most 
aggravated,  of  the  most  procrastinated,  of  the  most  crud  nar 
ture.     They  were  sent,  not  into  banishment  merely,  but  sunk 
and  dc^aded  to  an  association  with  villany  and  ignorance 
and  crime ;  sent  to  a  country  where,  possibly,  their  healCh 
might  be  affected  by  the  climate ;  but  that  was  little  in  consi- 
deration of  the  despondency  of  their  own  feelings.    I  speak  of 
one  in  particular  •—*  of  Mr.  Grerald,  whose  elecant  and  useful 
attainments  made  him  dear  to  the  circles  of  literature  and 
taste ;  bred  to  enjoyments  in  which  his  accomplishmoits  fitted 
him  to  participate^  and  endowed  with  talents  that  rendered 
him  valuable  to  his  countiy,  he,  among  others,  was  the  otgect 
of  this  persecuting  spirit;  the  punishment  to  such  a  nian  was 
certain  death,  and  accordingly  he  sunk  under  the  sentence^ 
the  victim  of  virtuous,  wounded  sensibility.    There  may  be 
times  of  alarm  what  mea^  under  the  influence  of  terror  be- 
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ooRie  insensible  to  tlie  dictates,  of  justice  and  hiunani^.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  no  pasaioD  is  sa«aloiilflfeed  to  Iwidaii 
the  heart,  and  to  make  it  amgakmtji  as  great  fear;  and  ao- 
cordii^gfy  wefind  tint  lliemost  inhomap,  tyranny  has  always 
had  its  fbiRidation  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  actions  con- 
denmed  them  to  incessant  terror.  In  a  moment  of  alarm, 
real  or  artificial,  it  is  not  to  be  .wondered  that  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  should  be  lost  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  kor 
manity.  Ministers  succeeded  in  spreading  an  alarm  over  this 
country,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  made  EInglishnien 
fi»rget  and  forego  their  natural  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity; 
but  now  that  utis  time  is  hiqppily  past,  I  trust  that  we  shafl 
also  recover  our  genuine  feelings,  and  that  we  shall  not  BiMat 
an^  act  to  exist  upon  the  statute  book,  so  disgraoeM  to  our 
criminal  code,  and  by  which,  in  some  fhture  moment  of  pas- 
sion, new  acts  of  horror,  under  the  name  of  judicial  punish« 
ment,  may  be  perpetrated. 

These  are  the  two  principal  features  of  that  act  that  merit 
your  attention.  With  respect  to  the  other  act,  for  the  pre* 
Tuition  of  seditious  meetings  and  assenddies,  without  inqair-* 
inff  whether  the  rights  taken  away  by  that  act  were  proper 
stt^ects  of  le^lation,  I  may,  at  least,  doubt  the  proprie^  of 
their  being  made  so.  The  statute  clearly  affects  rights  wmch^ 
in  their  very  nature  and  essaioe,  must  have  been  antecedent 
to  the  power  of  l^idadon,  and  it  is  not  merely  a  qnestion  of 
morality,  bat  of  the  highest  pcditical  prudence^  whether  r^ts 
that  are  prindples,  ri^ts  which  make  the  fenndation  of  the 
legiskture  itself  and  without  n^idi  no  legislation  can  be  legi- 
timate^ ought  to  be  made  the  provisions  of  a  statute.  It  is  a 
manifest  axiom  in  a  popular  govemmenty  that  man  has  the' 
fundamental  right  to  state  his  opinion;  this  ri^t  must  ba 
recognized,  since  it  was  on  the  exercise  of  this  right  that  the 
fioyemmentitsdf  was  formed.  Need  I  ilfaistrate  the  doctrine? 
it  is  recognized  in  die  bill  of  rights.  No  man  will  deny  that 
the  right  of  petition  to  parliament  is  as  iidierent  to  the  people 
of  England  as  the  rurfat  of  petition  to  the  crown.  Wfayv 
dien,  did  not  tlie  bifi  of  rights  state  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other?  Why?  but  because  the  one  had  been.attacked  and 
questioned,  not  the  other:  and  it  has  bem  truly  said  of  tke 
mil.  of  ri^Hs,  that  it  only  asserted  the  privil^es  which  had 
been* outraged;  it  did  not  enumerate  all  the  rights  which  had 
not  come  into  di^te.  But  it  is  said,  that  this  is  not  the  first 
instance  in  whidi  difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  ww 
of  petition;  and  reference  is  made  to  the  act  of  Oiarles  IL 
in  whidi  distinction  is  made  between  assemblies  convoked 
by  the  8heri£^  persons  entitled  to  the  elective  frandiise^ 
and  other  pmons.    No  argwmt,  inmy  miiKly  can  bes0 
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dangerous  as  tkat  which  raises  distinctioiis  as  to  the  right  of 
peChisn.  To  say  that  those  only  enjoy  the  ri^t  of  petition 
who  possess  die  deotive  firaBchise,  is  to  bring  it  into  danger ; 
good  ssMe  iwsmM  make  the  argmneBt  go  the  other  way ;  for 
aasalyif  aay  dascriplioii  of  penoas  more  than  another  onriit 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  petition,  it  is  those  persons  who»  hanng 
aio  vote  at  riectioiis,  have  no  representatives  in  this  House  to 
iriiom  they  can  diioetly  apply,  and  who  may  be  made  the  or- 
gan of  their  sentiments.  But  I  deprecate  and  deplore  these 
OMtinctions,  since  erery  ckus  of  the  coosmunity  ought  to  have 
this  le^fat  seoored  to  them,  and  be  made  as  free  to  this  privi- 
kga  as  to  the  atr  they  breathe.  This  act  is  outrageous,  be- 
canst  it  throws  difficnkies  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  the 
•  right,  and  enables  riierifis  to  {Mreyent  meetings;  and  it  hna 
been  proved,  that  since  the  passinff  of  this  act  more  reftisala 
luMne  oeen  given  by  magistzaCes  than  in  any  former  period* 
This  has  bemparticubu^  the  case  simse  recent  calamities  have 
disposed  the  coontry  to  assemUe  so  irenerally  to  petition  ibr 
Z?i«>i«k«of»SiirtarB.  Ve.7ex^>din^.£^li««e 
bsan  asjagiisd  by  some  of  them  wr  refasing  to  convoke  meet- 
i^fs.  Im  sheriff  of  Soflfolk  refund,  because  the  subject  had 
bean  debated  in  parliament,  and  because  he  was  going  to 
Landon.  Another  magistrate  refiised,  though  calnd  upon 
by  a  munerooa  body  of  persons,  because  he  would  not  disturb 


ne  nnawiaMty  of  the  county*  The  power  of  dispersing  meot- 
inga  WW  aa  obnoidouB  as  Ine  refiisal  to  convoke  OMm.  In  tiie 
oaiusty  in  whidb  I  live,  the  sheriff,  after  puttingthe  question^ 
mid,  dieve  was  a  visible  minority  of  Totes,  but  because  he  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  all  fisehdders  that  vrere  present, 
km  asftued  to  sign  the  proceedings,  and  give  validity  to  tte  le- 
mnd^  Another  person  on  this  caprickras  obyeetioD  eoold  not 
lake  the  ehair,  because  ti>e  sheriff  had  the  power  to  disperse 
the  manring;  and  thus  an  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  die 
petition  in  llie  county  of  Surrey,  even  under  the  colour  of 
Bsnspljuig  widi  the  statute.  In  nmny  otiier  eases  dtffikmltieB 
kss^Msn  fimnd  that  make  it  vexatkras,  and  almost  impossibly 
.Id  ciwiit  this  rig^t  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  itvo- 
ijniiu^sojanchtiiouMetoeomtdy  wiili  all  Ae  provinons  of  the 
ant,  whsaatitemeetn^  is  not  called  by  the  regokr  magistrate 
Ihatdit  isnsKt  to  an  unpossibility  to  carry  the  enerdse  of  the 
'  lit  generally  into  emct  In  some  instances^  where  seal 
peasavsrance  had  conquered  every  obstsde^  ineoBveni- 
I'WerosuAied  that  would  deter  men  on  ordinary  occasions 
nmbling.  In  Westminster,  for  instace,  whesredie 
[-was  cided  in  strict  confonmty  to  the  act,  the  day  of 
J  was  most  unfovourable  in  pdnt  of  weather,  but  it  was 
LJiwonvinfcnt  to  adjoom,  because  Asy  muM  htro  ra- 
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n^ed  aH  the  foroiaUties  teqmei  by  the  statute.  And  wAmt 
b  the  benefit  expected  to  be  derived  from  all  thU?  Ave  pro* 
visions  like  these  likely  to  alter  tibe  minds  <^nien?  Axe  dwy 
cakulated  to  prevent  commimicatioo,  and  stifle  the  opinions 
and  discc»tents  <^  a  pec^e  ?  if  it  imee  a  new  and  an  abstiaot 
qoestion,  there'might,  perhaps,  be  a  difference  of  opinion  vKpon 
tke  subject;  but,  unfertunately,  a  book  is  laid  open  tons,  in 
which  we  nay  read,  in  most  l^ble  characlcrs,  the  true  dmr 
racter  and  consequences  of  such  a  measitte—- that  book  iste 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  the  year  1794  a  convention  bill  vras 
passed  in  IrdancI  to  prevent  meetings  of  the  people.  What 
was  the  consequence  r  Ministers  masted  of  the  sncoess  ai 
the  measure:  they  flattered  themsdves  they  hadsucceaded 
in  preventing  meetings;  but  I  have  now  the  authork^of 
die  parliament  of  Irdand  for  saying  that  what  they  Lad 
prevented  publicly  had  been  done  in  private;  and  that  evor 
since  the  year  1791  meetings  of  the  people  had  been  held, 
which,  up  to  the  year  17959  were  snuJl  and  insignificant— 
small,  because  up  tothat  time  they  still  had  die  power  of  meet- 
11^  in  public,  and  disoussmg  dwir  grievances  openly,  and 
without  reserve.  Up  to  the  year  17949  then,  Aey  were  small 
and  harmless— but  then  oomes  the  ooaventi<mlnU,  thatfoscas 
them  into dandestiae  and  secret  meetings  by  midnight;  tlMn 
comes  cMTeroondence  with  the  foveiffn  enemy9  and  all  the 
terrifying  ana  alanning  plots  which  ttie  vqxMrt  of  the  Home 
rfLords  of  Ireland  hM  ascribed  to  the  people  of  diet  dia- 
traoted  country.  What  deplondde  ignorance  of  the  hanum 
heartto  think  that,  by  a  mere  convention  bill  to  prevent  the 
meetings  without  rednsssing  grievances9  they  conld  make  man 
forget  by  making  dbem  silmt  i  What  criminal  ignomnoe  to 
oonoeim  that,  by  danHniag  up  a  taaea^  it  would  notflnne 
lis  way  in  another  direcdonl  But  it  seeBw  diat,  as  onr  aet 
hasnot  yet  prodmed  the  same  effects  in  England,  wearastaot 
go  for  instruction  to  the  sisttf  kingdom.  I  see  nononsain 
any auch argument:  hnman  nature  isthesame  m4Jlcypptwis; 
if  you  prevent  a  man  who  feds  himself  aggrieved  fiumdaakoN 
ii^  his  sendncnts^  von  fomce  him  ta^id^r  emedienii  iair  n»- 
di«6&  Do  TCu  imk  that  you  gaiaapmMyta  mhnnyqa 
silenee  a  dedaimer  ?  No ;  you  have  only  by  pveveati^g  the 
4eckHrationof  ffrievanoes  in  a  coasritutionaj  wa^,  fomd  asan 
to  mere  peramioas  modes  1^  coming  at  jme£  in  am- 
pordMaaopinionsaia^open,di6yare  maocent  and  haniuess. 
Opii^DBs  become  dangwoas  to  a  state  only  when  passa- 
^ition  mdbes  it  necessair  for  the  people  to  commnaicate  their 
ideas  mider  the  bend  of  seerecy.  Do  yon  believe  it  pessibfe 
that  the  eahimity  wUch  now  rages  in  Irdaad  would  haw 
^oma  to  jtepwwut  height,  if  tbe{i«gplaha4bMii«ltoweAto 
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meet  and  divul^  their  grievances?  Publicity  makes  it  im- 
possible for  artifice  to  succeed,  and  designs  of  a  hostile  nature 
loae  their  danger  by  the  certainty  of  exposmne.  But  it  is 
said  that  these  bills  will  expire  in  a  few  years;  that  they  will 
expire  when  we  shall  have  peace  and  tranquillity  restored  to 
to  us.  What  a  sentiment  to  inculcate !  You  teU  the  people, 
that  when  every  thing  goes  well,  when  they  are  happy  and 
comfortable,  then  they  may  meet  fi^y,  to  recognize  their 
happiness,  and  pass  eulpgiums  on  their  government ;  but 
that  in  a  moment  of  war  and  calamity,  of  distrust  and  mis- 
conduct, it  is  not  permitted  them  to  meet  together,  because 
then,  instead  a£  eulogizing,  they  mi^ht  think  proper  to  con- 
demn ministers.  What  a  mockerv  is  this  I  What  an  insult 
to  say  that  this  is  preserving  to  the  people  the  right  of  pe- 
tition !  To  tell  them  that  they  shall  have  a  right  to  applaud, 
a  right  to  rejoice,  a  right  to  meet  when  they  are  happy)  but 
not  a  right  to  condemn,  not  a  right  to  deplore  their  mis- 
fortunes, not  a  right  to  8u^;gest  a  remedy!  I  hate  these 
insidious  modes  of  underminmg  and  libelling  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  If  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  mixed  and 
balanced  government  of  England  is  good  only  for  holidays 
and  sunshine^  but  that  it  is  ini^plicable  to  a  day  of  dbtiess 
and  difficulty,  say  so.  If  you  mean  that  freedcvn  is  not  as 
conducive  to  order  and  strength  as  it  is  to  happiness,  say  so; 
and  I  will  enter  the  lists  with  you,  and  contend,  that  among 
all  the  other  advantages  arising  from  liberty,  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  order  and  strength  in  a  supcreminent  degree,  and 
that  too,  in  the  moment  when  they  are  most  wanted.  Liberty 
18  order.  Liberty  is  straigth.  Good  God,  Sir,  am  I,  on  this 
day,  to  be  called  upon  to  illustrate  the  glorious  and  soothing 
doctrine?  Look  round  the  world  and  admire,  as  you'must, 
the  instructive  spectacle !  You  will  see  that  liberty  not  (Hily 
is  power  and  order,  but  that  it  is  power  and  order  predomi- 
nant and  invincible;  that  it  derides  all  other  sources  of 
strength;  that  the  heart  of  man  has  no  impulse,  and  can 
have  none  that  dares  to  stand  in  competition  with  it;  and  i^ 
as  Englishmen,  we  know  how  to  respect  its  value^  surely  the 
present  is  the  moment  of  all  others,  when  we  ought  to  9ecure 
its  invigorating  alliance.  Whether  we  look  at  our  relative 
aituatiou  with  regard  to  foreign  powers^  with  regard  to  the 
situation  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  with  regard  to  our  own 
internal  affidrs,  there  never  was  a  moment  when  national 
strength  was  so  much  demanded,  and  when  it  was  so  incnim- 
bent  upon  us  to  call  forth  and  embodv  all  the  vigour  of  the 
nation,  by  rousing^  animating,  and  embodying  all  the  love  of 
liberty  that  used  to  characterize  the  country,  and  which»  I 
trust,  is  not  yet  totally  extinct.    Is  this  a  moment  to  dinainisb 
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our  strength^  by  indisposing  all  jthat  part  of  the  nation  whose 
hearts  fflow  wiUi  ardour  for  their  original  rights,  but  who 
feel  with  indignation  that  they  are  trampled  upon  and  over- 
thrown? Is  not  this  a  moment  when,  in  addition  to  every 
other  emotion,  freedom  should  be  roused  as  an  ally,  a  sup- 
plementary force;  and  a  substitute  for  all  the  other  weak  and 
inefficient  levies  that  have  been  suggested  in  its  stead  ?  Have 
we  not  been  nearly  reduced  to  a  situation,  when  it  was  too 
perilous,  perhaps,  to  take  the  ri^ht  course  ?  May  we  not  be 
again  called  upon  for  exertions  that  will  demand  the  union  of 
eveiy  hand  and. everjk heart  in  the  kinffdom?  What  might 
not  this  House  do,  if  this  House  had  the  opinion  of  the 
country  with  it  ?  Do  not  let  us  say,  then,  that  we  are  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  country  by  stifling  opinion.  It  is 
only  by  promoting  it,  by  giving  (acuity  to  its  expression,  by 
meeting  it  with  open  hearts,  by  incorporating  ourselves  with 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  that  we  can  again  revive  that  firm 
and  compact  power  of  British  strength,  that  sprung  out  of 
British  liberty. 

Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  on  the  subject.  In 
proportion  as  you  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  petition, 
you  deprive  yourselves  of  strength ;  you  alienate  every  heart 
whose  voice  you  stifle;  you  drive  men  to  correspondence  with 
foreign  nations,  when  you  debar  them  from  corresponding 
with  you ;  and  this,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of  tlie  Irish 
parUament,  was  the  case  with  Ireland.  When  she  petitioned, 
addressed,  and  remonstrated,  she  had  no  power,  but  fi*om 
small  beginnings,  that  is  small,  until  a  convention  bill  had 
passed,  until  a  powder  bill  had  passed,  and  all  the  other 
acts  of  insanity  and  rigour,  she  rose  from  small  meetings  of 
mere  petition,  to  a  concerted,  armed,  and  embodied  union 
of  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  Good  God !  shall  we  not, 
speaking  the  same  language,  possessing  the  same  character, 
struggling  for  the  same  constitution,  take  warning  from  the 
example  that  is  set,  and  conciliate  the  people  of  England  ? 
Or  shall  we,  with  our  eyes  open,  run  upon  our  destmy,  as 
antient  fables  tell  of  men  devoted  running  into  the  jaws  of 
the  perdition  to  which  they  were  doomed?  Sir,  the  present 
times  hold  out  examples  too  legible  for  mistake.  If  demon- 
stration shall  fail  to  work  upon  us,  we  arc  undone ;  and  if 
any  truth  has  been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  another, 
it  is  this,  that  you  shall  not  touch  the  liberty  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  without  making  the  higher  orders  pay  a 
severe  retribution.  You  shall  not  take  away  one  privileee, 
you  shall  not  duninish  one  right,  without  8ufi*ering  ten-fold, 
fiAy-fold,  an  hundred-fold  yourselves.  You  shall  not  commit 
changes  upon  the  people  without  changing  your  own  power 
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into  weakness,  yonr  eocmomy  into  prafbiion.  These  are  die 
doctrines  qjplicaUe  to  these  times*  As  men  become  en- 
lightened, they  advance  in  Hbertf ;  in  that  career  sddom  are 
any  fomid  retrcmade;  and  in  proportion  to  their  adfances 
you  must  concern  tq  them.  It  has  been  said,  as  an  aigument 
against  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  that  the  n^roes  are  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  for  ireedom.  The  French  Mobit- 
toes,  it  is  owned,  are  more  capable  of  enjoying-  it;  and 
passing  from  them  to  the  most  enslaved  nations  of  Europe ; 
we  see  that  the  approach  o^  light  makes  it  necessary  for  tlie 
governor  to  acknowledge  at  le^o^th  that  they  are  human.  But^ 
shall  the  preposterous  imagination  be  fostered,  that  English- 
men, bred  in  liberty,  the  first  of  human  kind  who  asserted 
the  glorious  distinction  of  forming  for  themadves  their  social 
compact,  can  be  condemned  to  sitence  upon  their  r^ts?  h 
it  to  be  conceived  that  men  who  have  enjoyed,  for  socb  a 
length  of  days,  the  light  and  happiness  of  fireedom,  can  be 
restrained  and  shut  up  again  in  the  f^oom  of  ignorance  and 
degradation?  As  weu.  Sir,  might  you  try,  by  a  miserable 
dam,  to  shut  up  the  flowing  of  a  rapid  river ;  the  rolling  and 
impetuous  tide  would  burst  through  every  impediment  that 
man  anight  throw  in  its  way,  and  the  only  consequence  of  the 
impotent  attempt  would  be,  that  having  collected  new  focce 
by  its  temporary  suspension,  enforcing  itself  through  nev 
channels,  it  would  qpread  devastation  and  rain  on  every  side. 
The  pn^css  of  liberty  is  like  the  progress  of  the  stream ;  it 
may  be  kept  within  its  banks ;  it  is  sure  tofertilsae  the  conntry 
through  which  it  runs;  but  no  power  can  arrest  it  in  U^ 
passage;  and  short-sighted,  as  well  as  wid:ed,  must  be  the 
heart  of  the  projector  that  would  strive  to  divert  its  course.-* 
Mr.  Foxcondudedby  moving  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  tbe  repssl 
of  the  said  acts. 

After  the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  Mn  Seijeant  Adsir, 
Mr.  Elford,  Sir  Richfrd  Glynn,  Colonel  ruUarton,  Mr.  Ellisoa, 
and  others,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers,  TeBen. 

v.A»  f  Mr. Whitbreadl  ^^  ^^,,  JMr.  Neville      1  ^^ 

Y»^*iMr.St.John    j  ^* "^053  |^  p-^^^^p^^}  260, 

9o  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Mr.  Grey's  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament. 
May  26. 

MR.  Grey,  in  pursuance  of  previous  hotice,  moved  this  day, 
'« That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  regu- 
late the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Commons  House  of 
parliament.**  He  proposed  tliat  the  county  representation  should 
remain  nearly  on  the  same  footing ;  only,  that  instead  of  92 
county  members,  there  should  be  1 1 3*  For  instance,  instead  of  tiro  ' 
for  the  county  of  York,  that  there  should  be  two  for  each  riding  \ 
and  so  in  other  counties  where  the  present  representation  was  not 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  population.  In  order  to  put  aii  * 
end  to  compromises,  each  county  or  riding  should  be  divided  into 
grand  divisions,  each  of  which  should  return  one  representative. 
With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  electors,  instead  of  confining 
the  right  of  election  to  freeholders,  it  should  be  extended  to  copy 
and  lease-holders,  who  were  bound  to  pay  a  certain  annual  rent, 
a  certain  number  of  years.  But  the  r^rm  which  he  had  to  pro- 
pose, in  the  other  branch  of  representation,  was  of  a  much  more 
extensive  nature.  It  was,  that  the  remaining  400  members  should 
be  returned  by  one  description  of  persons,  which  were  house* 
holders.  If  it  were  possible,  one  person  should  not  be  permitted 
to  vote  for  more  than  one  member  of  narliament.  In  order  to 
prevent  qxpence,  the  pole  ought,  he  said,  to  be  taken  through 
the  whole  kmgdom  at  one  time.  This  was  the  outline  of  his  plan ; 
to  state  that  it  could  be  obtmaed  at  first  with  exactness,  or  was 
not  liable  to  difiiculties,  would  be  presumptuous  and  absurd.  But 
he  flattered  himself  tHere  w^mkl  be  found  no  insuperable  objections 
to  it.  Tlie  land-owner  would  find  his  pr<^erty  suitably  rq>re- 
sented ;  the  merchant  support  in  the  householders ;  and  men  of 
respectability  and  talents  in  the  different  professions  would  find  a 
&ir  door  open  for  adimssion  into  parliament.  The  only  persons 
whom  he  wiAed  to  exclude  from  that  House,  were  men  who 
wene  neither  possessed  of  landed  property,  nor  engaged  in  com- 
mercial aiteipri^,  nor  professors  of  any  particular  science,  and 
vhe»  wkhput  property,  without  industry,  and  without  tidents, 
obtained  sesits  ia  the  House  of  Coqusons  by  the  influence  of 
great  men,  for  the  purposor  not  of  consulting  the  good  of  the 
people,  but  of  promoting  their  owq  interests.  The  motion  was 
seconded  in  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  £rskin«^ 
and  supported  by  Sir  Francis  BiSrdett,  Sir  Richard  HUl,  Mr. 
Milbuike,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Barham,  Mr.  William  Smithy  Mr. 
FoMaa,  aod  Sir  MfiHiam  Dolben.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion 
iip«A  pcedsely  the  same  grounds  on  wUdi  his  own  propositions  on 
the  aamo  mhieft  had  baen  iomoatiy  contesfd.  it  was  idso  op- 
fomi  by  M/.  IMbeii  thofmon.  Sir  Wiiliam  Geary,  Lord  Hawkes- 
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bury.  Sir  William  Young,  and  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner.    At  the 
close  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows :  —  Much  and  often, 
Sir,  as  this  ouestion   has  been   discussed,   and  late  as  the 
hour  is,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to*  deliver  my  opinion  on  a  mea- 
sure of  high  importance  at  all  timesy  but  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  is  become  infinitely  more  interesting  than  ever. 
I  fear,  however,  that  my  conviction  on  this  subject  is  not 
common  to  the  House :  I  fear  that  we  are  not  likely- to  be 
agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  measure^  nor  a&  to  the 
necessity;  since  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  discussed 
this  night,  I  foresee  that,  so  far  from  being  unanimous  on  die 
proposition,  we  shall  not  be  agreed  as  to  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  country  itself,  much  less  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  measures  which,  in  my  mind,  that  situation  and  those 
'  circumstances  imperiously  demand.     I  cannot  suppress  my 
astonishment  at  the  tone  and  manner  of  gentlemen  this  day. 
The  arguments  that  have  been  used  would  lead  the  mind  to 
believe  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
that  we  have  no  provocation  to  any  steps  for  improving  the 
benefits  we  enjoy,  or  retrieving  any  misfortune  that  we  liave 
incurred.     To  persons  who  feel  this  to  be  our  situation,  every 
proposition  tending  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  countr}* 
must  be  subject  of  jealousy  and  alarm  :  and  if  we  really  differ 
so  widely  in  sentiment  as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  I  see  no 
probability  of  an  agreement  in  any  measure  that  is  proposed. 
All  that  part  of  the  argument  against  reform  which  relates  to 
the  danger  of  innovation,   is  strangely  misplaced  by  those 
who  think  with  me, 'that,  so  far  from  procuring  the  mere 
chance  of  practical  benefits  by  a  reform,  it  is  only  by  a  re- 
form that  we  can  have  a  chance  of  rescuing  ourselves  from  a 
state  of  extreme  peril  and  distress.     Such  is  my  view  of  our 
situation.     I  think  it  so  perilous,  so  imminent,  that,  though 
I  do  not  feel  conscious  of  despair,  an  emotion  which  the 
heart  ought  not  to  admit,  yet  it  comes  near  to  that  state  of 
hazard,  when  the  sentiment  of  despair,  rather  than  of  hope, 
mav  be  supposed  to  take  possession  of  the  mind.  I  feel  myself 
to  be  the  member  of  a  community,  in  which  the  boldest  maa, 
without  any  imputation  of  cowardice,  may  dread  that  we  are 
not  merely  approaching  to  a  state  of  extreme  peril,  but  of 
absolute  dissolution ;  and  with  this  conviction  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  gentlemen  will  not  believe  that  I  disr^;ard  all  the 
general  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  the  motion  on 
the  score  of  the  danger  of  innovatioi^  from  any  disrespect  to 
the  honourable  members  who  have  urged  them,  or  to  the 
ingenuity  with  which  they  have  be^  pressed;  but  because  I 
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am  firmly  persaaded  that  they  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  come  to  the  discussion.  With 
the  ideas  that  I  entertain,  I  cannot  listen  for  a  momerit  to 
suggestions  that  are  applicable  only  to  other  situations,  and 
to  other  times;  for  unless  we  are  resolved  pusillanimously  to 
wait  the  approach  of  our  doom,  to  lie  down  and  die,  we 
must  take  bold  and  decisive  measures  for  our  deliverance. 
We  must  not  be  deterred  by  meaner  apprehensions.  We 
Viust  combine  all  oar  strength,  fortify  one  another  by  the 
communion  of  our  courage;  and  by  a  seasonable  exertion  of 
national  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  vigour,  take  measures  for 
the  chance  of  salvation,  and  encounter  with  unappalled  hearts, 
all  the  enemies,  foreign  and  internal,  all  the  dangers  and 
calamities  of  every  kmd  which  press  so  heavily  upon  us. 
Such  is  my  view  of  our  present  emergency ;  and  under  this 
impression,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  argument  of 
danger  arising  from  innovation,  since  our  ruin  is  inevitable 
if  we  pursue  the  course  which  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  proposition  that 
has  been  made  to  us,  I  must  take  notice  of  an  insinuation  that 
has  again  and  again  been  flung  out  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  on  party  reelings,  m  whicli  they  affect  to 
deplore  the  existence  of  a  spirit  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public.  I  suspect,  by  the  freouent  repetition  of  this  insi- 
nuation, that  they  are  desirous  01  making  it  be  believed,  or 
that  they  understand  themselves  by  the  word  party  feelii^, 
an  unprincipled  combination  of  men  for  the  pursuit  of  office 
and  its  emoluments,  the  eagerness  after  which  leads  them  to 
act  upon  feelings  of  personal  enmity,  ill-will,  and  opposition 
to  his  majesty's  ministers.  If  such  be  their  interpretation  of 
party  feelings,  I  must  say,  that  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  such  feeling,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak  with  confi- 
daice  for  |ny  friends,  that  they  are  actuated  by  no  motives  of 
so  debasing  a  nature.  But  if  they  understand  by  party  feel- 
ings, that  men  of  honour,  who  entertain  similar  principles, 
conceive  that  those  principles  may  be  more  beneficially  and 
snccessfolly  pursued  by  the  force  of  mutual  support,  harmony, 
and  confidential  connexion,  then  I  adopt  the  interpretation, 
and  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  country;  an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  con- 
stitution; an  advantage  to  freedom  and  humanity ;  an  advan- 
tage to  whatever  honourable  object  they  may  be  engaged  in, 
that  men  pursue  it  with  the  united  force  of  party  feeh'n^ ;  that  is 
to  say,  pursue  it  with  the  confidence,  zeal,  and  spirit,  which 
the  conmnimon  of  just  confidence  is  likely  to  inspire.  And 
if  the  honourable  gentlemen  apply  this  description  of  party 
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feeling  to  the  parsuit  in  which  we  are  engaffed^  I  am  eqaally 
reader  to  say,  that  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  empire  ought 
to  animate  and  invigorate  the  union  of  all  those  who  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  check  and  arrest  a  career  that  threatens  us 
with  such  inevitable  ruin.  For,  surely,  those' who  thiuk  that 
party  is  a  good  thing  for  ordinary  occasions,  must  admit  that 
it  is  peculiarly  so  on  emergencies  like  the  present;  it  is  pecu- 
liarly incumbent  upon  men  who  feel  the  value  of  united  ex- 
ertion to  combine  all  their  strength  to  extricate  the  vessel 
when  in  danger  of  being  stranded. 

But  gentlemen  seem  to  insinuate,  that  this  union  of  action 
is  directed  more  against  persons  than  measures,  and  that  allu- 
sions ought  not  to  be  maide  to  the  conduct  of  particular  men. 
It  is  not  easy  to  analyse  this  sort  of  imputation,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  disjom  tlie  measure  from  its  author,  nor  to  examine  the 
origin  and  progress  of  any  evil  without  also  inquiring  into  and 
scrutinising  the  motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who 
gave  rise  to  it.  How,  for  instance^  is  it  possible  tor  us  to  en- 
ter into  the  discussion  of  the  particular  Question  now  before 
the  House,  without  a  certain  mixture  ot  personal  allusion? 
We  complain  that  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment is  defective.  How  does  this  complaint  orimuUe?  From 
the  conduct  of  the  majorities  in  parliament.  l)oe8  net  this 
naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  aomething 
fundamentally  erroneous  in  election,  or  something  incidentally 
vicious  in  the  treatment  of  those  majorities?  We  sorely  must 
be  permitted  to  inquire  whether  the  fault  and  calanoty  of 
which  we  complain  is  inherent  in  the  institution,  in  which 
nothing  personal  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ministers,  as  it  will  ope- 
rate in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  all  the  circumstances  in  whid 
we  may  find  ourselves;  or  whether  it  is  not  an  occasional  abuse 
of  the  original  institution,  applicable  only  to  these  times  and  to 
these  meuy  in  which  they  are  peciiliarly  guiltj,  bttt  from 
which  system  representation  itseli  ought  to  stand  absdived. 

I  put  the  question  in  this  way,  in  order  to  shew  that  a  oer- 
tain  degree  of  personality  is  inseparable  from  the  discossiiMii 
and  that  getitleroen  cannot  with  justice  ascribe  to  the  bitt^nees 
of  party  feelines,  what  flows  out  of  the  princ^f>le  of  free  in- 
quiry. Indeed,  this  is  a  pregnant  example  <^  there  being 
nothing  peculiarly  hostile  to  persons  in  tins  subject;  it  is  not 
a  thing  now  taken  up  for  the  first  time,  meditated  and  000- 
ceived  in  particular  hostility  to  the  right  honourable  the  chm- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer.  Be  it  remembered,  that  he  himself 
has  again  and  again  introduced  and  palronized  the  aanie  sub- 
ject, and  that  on  all  the  occaaiops  on  which  be  has  brought 
It  forward  it  has  inyaciably  rec^vad  my  apptobatioii  and  sup* 
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port,  Wlien  he  brought  it  forward  first  in  the  year  •  1782, 
ia  a  time  of  war,  and  of  severe  public  calamity,  1  gave  to  the 
proposition  my  feeble  support.  A^dn,  when  he  brought  it 
forward  in  1 783  f,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  an  office  high  in 
his  majestjr's^service,  I  gave  it  my  support.  Again,  in  1785, 
when  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  hiraselt  was  in  place, 
and  renewed  his  proposition,  it  had  my  countenance  and  sup- 
port {•  I  have  invariably  declared  myself  a  friend  to  parlia* 
mentary  reform  by  whomsoever  proposed ;  and  though  in  all 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place^  I  have  had  occasion  to 
express  my  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  particular  mode,  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  say,  that  the  principle  itself  was  bene- 
ficiahf  and  that  though  not  called  for  with  the  urgencv  which 
some  persons,  and,  among  others,  the  right  honourable  ge&» 
tieman,  declared  to  exist,  I  constantly  was  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  discouraged*  Now,  however,  that  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject  is  removed  by  the  pressure  of  our  calamities, 
and  the  dreadful  alternative  seems  to  be,  whether  we  shall 
sink  into  the  most  abject  thraldom,  or  continue  in  the  samo 
course  until  we  are  driven  into  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  I  can 
have  no  heritation  in  saying,  that  the  plan  of  recurring  to  the 
principle  of  melioration  which  the  constitution  points  out,  is 
become  a  desideratum  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Be- 
tween the  alternatives  of  base  and  degraded  slaveiy  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  tumultuous,  though,  probably,  short-lived  anar* 
chy  on  the  other,  though  no  man  would  hesitate  to  make  hifl 
dmce,  yet,  if  there  be  a  course  obvious  and  practicable,  which, 
without  either  violence  or  innovation,  may  lead  us  back  to 
the  vigour  we  have  lost,  to  the  energy  that  has  been  stifled, 
to  tiie  independence  that  has  been  undermined,  and  yet  pre- 
serve  every  thing  in  its  place,  a  moment  ought  not  to  be  lost  \ 
in  embracmg  the  chance  which  this  fortunate  provision  of  the  f 
British  system  has  made  for  British  safety. 

This  is  my  (pinion,  and  it  is  not  an  opinion  merely  founded 
upon  theory,  but  upon  actual  observation  of  what  is  passing 
in  the  world.  I  conceive,  that  if  we  are  not  resolved  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  instructive  lessons  of  the  times,  we  must  be 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  seasonable  concession.  I  see 
nothing  in  what  is  called  the  lamentable  example  of  France 
to  prove  to  me  that  timely  acquiescence  with  the  desires  of  the 
people  is  more  dangerous  than  obstinate  resistance  to  thei^r 
demands;  but  the  situations  of  Great  Britain  and  France'are 
so  essentially  different,  there,  is  so  little  in  common  between 
the  character  of  England  at  this  day,  and  the  character  of 
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France  at  the  conunencemeot  of  the  Revolution,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reason  upon  them  irom  parity  of  dreamstances  or 
of  character.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  lam  sure,  to  enter 
into  any  analysis  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people  that  had  been  kept  for  ages  in  the  barba- 
rism of  servitude,  and  a  people  who  have  enjoyed  for  so  long 
a  time  the  light  of  freedom.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  go 
to  France  for  example ;  another  country  nearer  to  our  hearts, 
with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  opens  to  us  a  book  so 
legible  and  clear,  that  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  is  not 
able  to  draw  from  it  warning  and  instruction ;  it  holds  forth 
s  lesson  which  is  intelligible  to  dulness  itself.-  Let  us  look  to 
Ireland,  and  see  how  remarkably  the  arguments  and  reason- 
ing of  this  day  tally  with  the  arguments  and  reasoning  that 
unfortunately  prevailed  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  by  which 
the  king's  ministers  were  fatally  able  to  overpower  the  voice  of 
reason  and  patriotism,  and  stifle  all  attention  to  the  prayers 
and  appb'cations  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  for  any  coin- 
cidence to  be  more  perfect.  We  are  told,  that  there  are  in 
England,  as  it  is  said  there  were  in  Ireland,  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  desirous  of  throwing  the  country  into  con- 
fusion, and  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
established  government. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  to  observe,  that  tlie 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  JBxchec]uer  did  not  re- 
present my  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  quite  correctly,  when 
he  stated  that  my  learned  iiiend  admitted  the  existence  of  such 
men.  On  the  contrary,  the  aigument  of  my  learned  friend 
was  hypothetical ;  he  said,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  so  industriously 
asserted,  that  such  and  such  men  do  exist  in  the  country, 
then  surely  in  wisdom  you  ought  to  prevent  their  number 
from  increasing  by  timely  conciliation  of  the  body  of  mloderate 
men,  who  desire  only  reform.  In  this  opinion  I  perfectly 
acquiesce  with  my  learned  friend.  I  believe  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  discontented  with  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  who  desire  to  overthrow  it,  is  very  few,  indeed. 
But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  the  fHcnds  of 
moderate  reform  are  few,  and  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  gain- 
ed by  conceding  to  this  very  small  body  what  will  not  satisfy 
the  violent,  which  he  contends  is  more  numerous;'  and  he  ve- 
hemently demands  to  know  whom  he  is  to  divide,  whom  to 
separate,  and  what  benefit  he  is  to  obtain  from  this  surrender? 
To  this  I  answer,  that  if  there  be  two  bodies,  it  is  wisdom,  it 
is  policy,  to  prevent  the  one  from  falling  into  the  other,  by 
granting  to  the  moderate  what  is  just  and  reasonable.  If  the 
argument  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  be  correct,  the 
necessity  for  concession  ^  more  imperious ;  it  is  only  by  Aese 
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means  that  you  can  check  the  spirit  of  prosdytisni)  and  pre- 
vent a  conversion  that  by  and  by  will  be  too  formidable,  for 
you  to  resist.  Mark  this,  and  see  how  it  applies  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  Ireland.  In  the  report  that  has  been  made  by  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom  on  the  present  disorders,  it  is  said, 
that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1791,  there  existed  some  societies 
in  that  country,  who  harboured  the  desire  of  separation  from 
England,  and  who  wished  to  set  up  a  republican  form  of  f^ 
vemment*  The  report  does  not  state  what  was  the  precise 
number  of  those  societies  in  1791 ;  it  declares,  however,  that 
the  number  was  small  and  insignificant.  From  small  begin* 
nings,  however,  they  have  increased  to  the  alarming  number 
of  100,000  men  in  the  province  of  Ulster  only.  By  whlEit 
means  have  they  so  increased,  and  who  are  the  proselytes  that 
swell  their  numbers  to  so  gigantic  a  ^ize?  Obviously  the 
men  who  had  no  such  design  originally ;  obviously  the  per-* 
sons  who  had  no  other  object  in  view  in  all  the  petitions 
which  they  presented,  than  .catholic  emancipation  and  reform 
of  parliament.  This  is  also  admitted  by  the  report.  The 
spirit  of  reform  spread  over  the  countrj' ;  they  made  humble^ 
earnest,  and  repeated  applications  to  the  Castle  for  redress ; 
but  there  they  found  a  fixed  determination  to  resist  every 
claim,  and  a  rooted  aversion  to  every  thing  that  bore  even 
the  colour  of  reform.  They  made  their  applications  to  all 
the  considerable*characters  in  the  country,  who  had  on  former 
occasions  distinguished  themselves  by  exertions  in  the  popular 
cause;  and  of  these  jusdy  eminent  men  I  desire  to  speak  as  I 
feel,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  their  talents  and  virtues. 
But,  unfortunately,  they  were  so  alarmed  by  the  French  Re- 
volution, and  by  the  cry  which  had  been  so  artfoUy  set  up  by 
ministers  of  the  danger  of  infection,  that  they  could  not  listen 
to  the  complaint.  What  was  the  consequence?  These  bodies 
of  men,  who  found  it  vain  to  expect  it  from  the  govern- 
ment at  the  casde,  or  from  the  parliament,  and  havine  no 
where  else  to  recur  for  redress,  joined  the  societies,  whom 
the  report  accuses  of  cherishing  the  desire  of  separation  from 
England;  and  became  converts  to  all  those  notions  of  extras 
vagant  and  frantic  ambition,  which  the  report  lays  to  their 
charg^  and  which  threatens  consequences  so  dreadful  and 
alarming,  that  no  man  can  contemplate  them  without  horror 
and  dismay. 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  example 
but  that  the  comparatively  small  societies  of  1791  became 
strong  and  formidable  by  the  accession  of  the  many  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  them  in  the  outset?  I  wish  it  wer6 
possible  for  us  to  draw  the  line  more  accuratdy  between  the 
small  number  that  the  report  describes  to  have  had  mischie- 
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1POI19  olgecls  originallv  in  view,  and  the  numerous  bodies  wlio 
mere  mMe  converts  by  the  n^lect  of  their  petition  for  con- 
■tifentioBal  rights.    Is  it  impro&ble  that  the  orimnal  few  were 
not  more  thim  ten  or  twenty  thousand  in  number?    What, 
then,  do  I  learn  from  this?    That  the  impolitic  and  unjust 
refiisal  of  government,  to  attend  to  the  applications  of  the 
Modawte^  made  80  or  9(^000  proselytes  from  moderation  to 
videnoe.    This  is  the  lesson  which  the  book  of  Ireland  ex- 
hibits !    Can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  the  moral  ?   Will  any 
man  argue^  that  if  reform  had  been  conceded  to  the  80  or 
5^,000  moderate  petitioners,  you  would  have  this  day  to  de- 
ploie  the  union  of  100,000  men,  bent  on  objects  so  exten* 
aivc^  so  alarming,  so  calamitous?    I  wish  to  warn  you  by  this 
enmple.     Every  argument  that  you  have  heard  used  this  d»y 
was  used  at  Dublin.    In  the  short-sighted  pride  and  obstinaqr 
of  the  government,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suf^licaot; 
they  have  now,  perhaps,  in  the  open  field  to  brave  the  assertor. 
Unwarned,  untutored  by  lexample,  are  you  still  to  go  on  with 
the  same  contemptuous  and  stubborn  pride?  I  by  no  means 
think  that  Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment  in  the  same  situ- 
ation as  Ireland*    I  by  no  means  think  that  the  discontents 
of  this  country  have  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  us  fi»r 
for  the  general  peace  of  the  country;  but  I  deprecate  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  in  Ireland.     What  England 
IS  now,  Ireland  was  in  lypi.     What  was  said  of  the  few^ 
they  have  now  applied  to  the  many ;  and  as  there  are  discon- 
tents in  this  country,  which  we  can  neither  dissemble  nor  con- 
ceal, let  us  not,  by  an  unwise  and  criminal  disdain,  irritate 
and  fret  than  into  violence  and  disorder.     The  discontents 
Buy  happily  subside;  but  a  man  must  be  sanguine  indeed  in 
his  temper,  or  dull  in  his  iiUellect,  if  he  womd  leave  to  the 
operation  of  chance  what  he  might  more  certainly  obtain  t»y 
the  exercise  of  reaaon.     Every  thing  that  is  dear  and  urgeit 
to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  presses  upon  us ;  in  the  critical 
moment  at  which  I  now  address  you,  a  day,  an  hour,  ouriit 
not  to  elapse,  without  giving  to  ourselves  the  chance  of  wis 
fseovery.     When  sovemm^t  is  daily  presenting  itself  in  the 
shf^  of  weakness  wat  bcmiers  on  dissolution — unequal  to  all 
the  flmctions  of  us^l  strength,  and  fixmidable  onlv  in  per- 
nicioiis  corruption — weak  in  power,  and  strong  only  in  in- 
fluence— am  I  to  be  told  that  such  a  state  of  uio^  can  go 
Oik  with  safety  to  any  branch  of  the  constituticm  r  If  men 
think  that»  under  the  impression  of  such  a  system^  we  can  m 
on  without  a  tecurrenoe  to  first  principles,  they  aifpue  in  £- 
rect  opposition  to  all  theory  and  all  practice.    These  discon* 
tents  cannot,  in  their  nature,  subside  under  detected  weak- 
ness and  exposed  incapacity.    In  their  progress  and  increase 
(and  increase  they  must,)  who  shall  say  that  direction  can  be 
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S>eD  to  the  torrent,  or  thati  having  broken  its  bounds,  it  am 
i  kept  from  overwhehning  the  country  ?  Sir,  it  is  nor  the 
part  of  statesmen,  it  is  not  the  part  of  rational  beings,  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  such  fallacious  dreams ;  we  must  not  sit 
down  and  lan^ent  over  our  hapless  situation ;  we  must  not  de- 
liver ourselves  up  to  an  imbecile  despondency  that  would  ani-> 
mate  the  approach  of  danger;  but  by  a  seasonable  and  vigo- 
rous measure  of  wisdom,  meet  it  with  a  sufficient  and  a  sea- 
sonable  remedy.     We  may  be  disappointed.     We  may  fail 
in  the  application,  for  no  man  can  be  certain.of  his  footing  on 
^ound  that  is  unexplored ;  but  we  shall  at  le^st  have  a  chance 
ft>r  success— we  shall  at  least  do  what  belong  to  legislators,  an^ 
to  rational  beings  on  the  occasion,  and  I  have  oonfid^ice  that 
our  eflPorts  would  not  be  in  vain.    I  say  that  we  should  give 
oorselves  a  chance,  and,  I  Hiav  add,  the  best  chance^  for  de* 
liverance ;  since  it  would  exhibit  to  the  country  a  proof  that 
we  had  conquered  the  first  great  difficulty  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  bettering  our  condition  —  that  we  had  conquered  our- 
selves.    We  had  given  a  generous  triumph  to  reason  over  pre- 
judice; we  had  ^ven  a  death-blow  to  those  miserable  dis- 
tinctions of  whig  and  tory,  under  which  the  warfare  had  been 
maintained  between  pride  and  privilege;  and  through  the 
cx>ntention  of  our  fiveX  jealousies,  the  genuine  rights  of  the 
many  had  been  gradually  undermined,  and  frittered  away.     I 
aay,  that  this  woiud  be  giving  us  the  best  chance ;  because  see- 
ixj^  every  thing  go  on  mm  bad  to  worse — seeing  the  progress 
of  the  moat  scandalous  waste,  countenanced  by  the  most  cri- 
mnial  confidence,  and  that  the  effrontery  of  corruption  no 
longer  requires  the  mask  of  conceahnent — seeing  liberty  daily 
infringed,  and  the  vital  springs  of  the  nation  insufficient  for 
the  extravagance  of  a  dissipate  government,  I  must  believe, 
that,  unless  the  people  are  mad  or  stupid,  thqr  will  suspect 
that  there  is  something  fundamentally  vicious  in  our  system, 
aiad  which  no  reform  would  be  equal  to  correct.    Th»,  to 
prevent  aU  this,  and  to  try  if  we  can  efiect  a  reform  without 
touching  the  main  pillars  of  the  constitution,  without  diaiM^ 
ii^  its  rorms,  or  disturbiag  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  wi£- 
oat  puttinff  any  thing  out  of  its  pkce^  or  affecting  the  secu- 
rities which  we  justly  hold  to  be  so  sacred,  i%  I  say,  the  only 
chance  which  we  have  for  retrieving  our  misfortunes  by  the 
rpad  of  quiet  and  tranquillity,  and  by  which  national  strength 
may  be  recovered  without  disturbing  the  pr«^rty  of  a  single 
indtvidiial. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  House  possesses  the  confidence  of 
the  country  as  much  as  ever.  This,  in  truth,  is  as  nm^  as 
to  say,  that  his  nugesty's  ministers  possess  tli^  confidence  4t^ 
the  country  in  the  same  dejgree  as  ever,  wee  the  nuyoritir 
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the  House  support  and  applaud  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  give  th^r  countenance  to  all  the  evils  which  we 
are  doomed  to  endure.     I  was  very  much  surprized  to  hear 
any  proposition  so  unaccountable  advanced  by  any  person 
connected   with   ministers,    particularly  as   the   noble  lord 
(Hawkesbury)  had,  but  a  sentence  or  two  before,  acknow- 
ledged that  there  bad  be^n,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of  petitions- 
presented  to  his  majesty  for  the  dismission  of  his  ministers, 
llie  one  assertion  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  other,  un- 
less he  means  to  assert,  that  the  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  throne  are  of  tio  importance.     The  noble 
lord  can  hardly,  I  think,  speak  in  this  contemptuous  manner 
of  the  petitions  of  Middlesex,  London,  Westminster,  Surrey, 
Hampshire,  York,   Edinburgh,  Glasgow,   and  many  other 
places,  unless  he  means  to  insinuate  that  tlicy  are  proofis  only 
of  our  very  great  industry,  and  that  they  are  not  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  districts  from  which  they  come.     If  the  noble 
lord  ascribes  them  to  our  industry,  he  gives  us  credit  for 
much  more  merit  of  that  kind  than  we  arc  entitled  to.     It 
certainly  is  not  the  i>cculiar  characteristic  of  the  present  {Oppo- 
sition, that  they  are  very  industrious  in  agitating  the  public 
mind.     But,  grant  to  the  noble  lo^-d  his  position  —  be  it  to 
our  industry  that  all  these  petitions  are  to  be  ascribed.    If 
industry  could  procure  them,  was  it  our  moderation,  our  good 
will  and  forbeiu^nce,  that  have  made  us  for  fourteen  year* 
relax  from  this  industry,  and  never  bring  forward  these  pe- 
titions until  now?  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  our  industry  that  they 
are  to  be  ascribed  now,  nor  to  our  forbearance  that  they  did 
not  come  before.    The  noble  lord  will  not  sive  us  credit  for 
this  forbearance;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  must  own, 
upon  his  imputation  of  industry,  that  the  present  is  the  first 
time  when  we  were  sure  of  the  people,  and  that  these  pe- 
titions are  a  proof  that  at  length  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  ministers  is  shaken.     That  it  is  so,  it  is  in  vain  for  the 
noble  lord  to  deny.     They  who  in  former  times  were  eagex  to 
shew  their  confidence  by  addresses,  have  now  been  as  eager 
to  express  their  disapprobatipn  in  pelitiona  fortheir  removal- 
How,  then,  can  we  say  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  is 
not  shaken?   Is  confidence  to  b^  always  against  the  people^ 
a^d  never  for  them?  It  is  a  notable  argument,  that  because 
we  do  not  find,  at  the  general  election,  very  material  changes 
in  the  representation,  tne  sentiments  of  the  people  continue 
the  same,  in  favour  of  the  war,  and  in  favour  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.    The  very  ground  of  the  present  discussion  gives 
the  lipswer  to  this  argument.     Why  do  we  agitate  the  ques- 
tion  of  parliamentary  reform?    "Why,  but  because  a  ge- 
neral election  does  not  aflbrd  to  the  people  the  means  of  ex- 
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pressing  their  voice ;  because  this  House  is  not  a  sufficient 
representative  of  the  people?    Gentlemen  are  fond  of  arguing 
in  this  circle.    When  we  contend  that  ministers  have  not  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  they  tell  us  that  parliament  is  the 
faithful  representative  of  the  sense  of  the  country.     When  we 
assert  that  the  representation  is  ddective,  and  shew,  from  the 
petitions  to  the  throne,  that  the  House  does  not  speak  the 
voice  of  the  people^  they  turn  to  the  general  election,  and  say, 
that  at  this  period  they  had  an  opportunity  of  choosing  faith* 
fill  organs  of  their  opinion;  and  because  very  little  or  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  representation,  the  sense  of  the 
people  must  be  the  same.     Sir,  it  -is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to 
shelter  themselves  by  this  mode  of  reasoning.    We  assert,  that 
under  the  present  form  and  practice  of  elections,  we  cannot 
expect  to  see  any  remarkable  change  produced  by  a  general 
election.     We  must  argue  from  experience.   Let  us  look  back 
to  the  period  of  the  American  war.     It  will  not  be  denied  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  towards  the  end  of  that 
war,  it  became  extremely  unpopular,  and  that  the  king's  mi- 
nisters lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation.     In  Uie  year  1780 
a  dissolution  took  place,  and  then  it  was  naturally  imagined 
by  superficial  observers,  who  did  not  examine  the  real  state  of 
representation,  that  the  people  would  have  returned  a  par- 
liament that  would  have  unequivocally  spoken  their  sentiments 
on  the  occasion.     What  was  the  case?   I  am  able  to  speak 
with  considerable  precision*     At  that  time  I  was  much  more 
tlian  I  am  at  present  in  the  way  of  knowing  personally  the 
individuals  returned,  and  of  making  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  accession  gained  to  the  popular  side  by  that  election.    I 
can  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  change  was  veir  small  in- 
deed :  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  were  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who  had  from  the  beginning  opposed  the 
disastrous  career  of  the  ministers  in  that  war.    I  remember 
that,  upon  that  occasion,  Lord  North  made  use  of  precisely 
the  same  argument  as  is  now  brought  forward :  <<  Whatl" 
said  he^  "  can  you  contend  the  war  is  unpc^ular,  after  the  de- 
claration in  its  favour  that  the  people  have  made  by  their 
choice  of  representatives  ?  The  general  election  is  the  proof 
that  the  war  continues  to  be  the  war  of  the  people  of  £ng^ 
land.''    Such  was  the  argument  of  Lord  North,  and  yet  it 
was  notoriously  otherwise;  so  notoriously  otherwise,  that  the 
right  honourable  .gentleman,  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  made  a  just  and  striking  use  of  it,  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform.     He  referred  to  this 
event  as  to  a  demonstration  of  this  doctrine.     <<  You  j^'* 
said  he^  <<  that  so  defective^  so  inadequate,  is  the  present 
praGtice,  at  least  of  the  elective  firancfaise^  that  no  impressign 
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of  national  calamity,  no  ccmviction  of  ministerial  error,  no 
abhorrence  of  disastrous  war,  is  sufficient  to  stand  against  that 
.  corrupt  influence  which  has  mixed  itself  with  election,  and 
which  drowns  and  stifles  the  popular  voice/'  Upon  this  state- 
ment, and  upon  this  unanswerable  argument,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  acted  in  the  year  lydz*  When  he  pro- 
posed a  parliamentary  reform,  he  did  it  expressly  on  the 
ground  of  the  experience  of  17S0,  and  he  made  an  explicit 
declaration,  that  we  had  no  other  security  by  which  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  return  of  the  same  evils.  He  repeated 
this  warning  in  1783  and  in  1785.  It  was  the  leading  pria- 
c^e  of  his  conduct  *<  Without  a  reform,"  said  be,  **  the  na« 
tioii  cannot  be  safe;  this  war  may  be  put  an  end  to,  bat 
what  will  protect  you  against  another  ?  as  certainly  as  the 
qsirit  which  engendered  the  present  war  actuates  tlie  secret 
councils  of  the  crown,  will  you,  under  the  influence  of  a 
defective  representation,  be  involved  again  in  new  wars,  and 
in  similar  calamities."  This  was  hjs  argument  in  1782,  this 
was  his  prophecy,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  a 
true  prophet.  Precisely  as  be  pronounced  it,  the  event  hap* 
pened ;  another  war  took  place,  and  I  am  sui«  it  will  not  be 
considered  as  an  i^gravation  of  its  character,  that  it  is  at  least 
equal  in  disaster  to  the  war  of  which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman complained.  **  The  defect  of  i^resentation,"  he  said, 
^  is  the  national  disease ;  and  unless  you  apply  a  remedy  direcdy 
to  that  disease,  you  must  inevitably  take  the  consequences 
with  which  it  is  pregnant"  With  such  an  authority,  can  anj 
nail  deny  that  I  reason  right  ?  Did  not  the  riffht  bonourabie 
eentleman  demonstrate  his  case  ?  Good  .God  !  what  a  &te  is 
Slat  of  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  in  what  a  state 
of  whunsioal  contradiction  does  he  stand  I  During  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration,  and  particulariy  during  the  course 
of  the  present  war,  every  prediction  that  he  has  raade^  every 
hope  that  he  has  held  out,  every  prc^ecy  that  he  has  ha- 
zanded,  has  failed ;  he  has  disappointed  the  expectations  that 
he  has  raised;  and  eveiy  promise  that  he  has  given,  has 
proved  to  be  fallacious.  Yet,  for  these  very  declarations,  and 
notwifibstanding  these  iailuf^  we  have  caued  him  a  wise  mi- 
nister. We  have  given  him  our  confidence  on  account  of  his 
predictioDs,  and  have  continued  it  upon  their  failure.  The 
4inly  instance  in  wliidi  he  really  predicted  what  has  come  to 
pess,  we  treated  with  stubborn  incredulity.  In  1785,  lie  pio*- 
sMMinc^  tiie  awfiil  prophecy,  *^  Widiout  a  parliamentary  re^ 
firm  the  nation  will  be  pkmged  into  new  wars;  without  a 
pa^amentary  reform  you  cannot  be  safe  against  bad  ministersp 
nor  can  even  good  nunista^s  be  of  use  to  you."  Such  was  his 
a^it  heseoiiieupoiius.  Itivouldseemas  ifdie 
14 
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whole  life  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman^  from  that  pe- 
riod, had  been  destined  by  Providence  for  the  illastration  of 
his  warning.  If  I  were  disposed  to  consider  him  as  a  real 
enthusiast,  and  a  bigot  in  divination,  we  might  be  apt  to  think 
that  he  had  himself  taken  measures  for  the  verification  of  his 
prophecy.  For  he  might  now  exclaim  to  us,  with  the  proud 
fervour  of  success,  ^^  You  see  the  consequence  of  not  listening 
to  the  oracle.  I  told  you  what  would  happen ;  it  is  true  that 
your  destruction  is  complete;  I  have  plunged  you  into  a  new 
war";  I  have  «xhausted  you  as  a  people;  I  have  brought  you 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  I  told  you  before  hand  what  would 
happen ;  I  told  you,  that  without  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people^  no  minister,  however  wise^  could  save  vou; 
you  denied  me  my  means,  and  you  take  the  consequence  V' 

But  a  reform  in  the  representation,  say  gentlemen  on  the  <^ 
posite  side  of  the  House,  is  not  called  for  by  the  country ;  and 
thou^  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  petitions  have  come  up  for  the  dismissal  of  ministers, 
they  have  not  expressed  a  wish  for  reform*  In  answer  to  this 
argument  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  recently  laid  on  meetings  pf  the  people  and 
on  popular  discussion,  may  serve  to  account  for  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  not  being  mixed  with  that  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  immediate  ccxisideration.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  necessarily  specified  in  the  requisition  to  the  sheriff; 
and  if  any  other  business  were  attempted  to  be  broiwht  for- 
ward, the  sheriff  would  have  the  power  of  dispersing  the 
meeting.  Their  silence,  therefore,  upon  the  subject  is  np 
proof  ekher  way.  But  granting  even  the  fact,  that  the  couo* 
try  does  not  now  call  for  this  reform  —  a  fact  which,  however, 
1  deny  —  is  the  country  in  such  a  situation  as  to  make  it  im- 
probable that  the  universal  demand  of  a  parliamoitary  re- 
form, which  has  burst  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  will  not  be 
speecfily  communicated  by  sympathy  to  the  people  of  .Eng- 
Jand  ?  When  I  see  that  the  treatment  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  received  upon  this  subject,  has  exasperated  their 
minds  to  sOch  a  degree  as  to  throw  the  whole  of  that  king- 
dom into  confusion,  and  that  we  have  daily  to  dread  the 
dsmgar  of  actdal  insurrection,  shall  I  not  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  a  passion  that  may  swell  into  equal  tumult  ? 
rhe  nearness  of  the  two  countries,  the  sympathetic  interest^ 
the  similarity  of  language,  of  constituti  w,  and  almost  of  suffer- 
ings make  it  probable  that  the  one  nation  will  catch  the  dis- 
ease of  the  other,  -unless  we  interpose  a  seasonable  cure.  Is 
it  not  wisdom,  is  it  not  prudence,  to  'erect  a  standard  around 
which  all  the  patriotism  and  moderation  of  the  kingddlh 
may  rally,  and  the  government  be  strengthened  against  the 
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violence  of  the  few  by  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
many? 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  speak%  Sir,  of  the  strength 
of  government.     But  what  ^mptom  of  strength  does  it  ex- 
hibit? Is  it  the  cordiality  of  all  the  branches  of  the  national 
force?  Is  it  the  harmony  that  hi^pily  reigns  in  all  the  depart* 
ments  of  the  executive  power?  Is  it  the  reciprocal  affection 
that  subsists  between  the  government  and  the  people?  Is  it  in 
the  energy  with  which  the  people  are  eager  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  measures  of  the  administration,  from  the  heart-felt 
conviction  that  they  are  founded  in  wisdom,  favourable  to  their 
own  freedom,  and  calculated  for  national  hc^piness?  Is  it 
because  our  resources  are  flourishing  and  untouciied,  because 
our  vigour  is  undiminished,  because  our  spirit  is  animated  by 
success,  and  our  courage  by  our  glory  ?  Is  it  beouise  govern* 
ment  have  in  a  perilotts  situation,  when   they  have  been 
obliged  to  call  upon  the  country  for  sacrifices,  d^^wn  a  con- 
ciliating tenderness  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
as  well  as  a  marked  disinterestedness  and  forbearance  on  their 
bwn  parts,  by  which  they  have,  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
made  their  own  economy  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  de- 
mands for  the  public  service?    Are  these  the  sources  of  the 
strength  of  government?    I  forbear.  Sir,  to  push  the   in* 
,   quiry.     I  forbear  to  allude  more  particularly  to  sjrmptoms 
which  no  man  can  contemplate  at  this  moment  without  grief 
and  dismay.     It  is  not  the  declarations  of  right  honourable 
gentlemen  that  constitute  the  strengtliof  a  government.   That 
government  is  alone  strong  that  possesses  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  and  will  any  man  contend  that,  we  should  not  be 
more  likely  to  add  strength  to  the  state,,  if  we  were  to  extend 
the  basis  of  the  popular  representation  ?    Would  not  a  House 
of  Commons,  freely  elected,  be  more  likely  to  conciliate  the 
support  of  the  people?  If  this  be  true  in  the  abstract,  it  is 
certainly  our  peculiar  duty  to  look  for  this  support  in  the 
hour  01  difficulty.     What  man  who  foresees  a  hurricane  is 
not  desirous  of  strengthening  his  house  ?    Shall  nations  alone 
be  blind  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ?  Let  us  not.  Sir,  be  de- 
terred from  this  act  of  prudence  by  the  false  representations 
that  are  made  to  us.     France  is  the  phantom  that  is  con- 
stantly held  out  to  terrify  us  fi'om  our  purpose.    Look  at 
France ;  it  will  not  be  denied  but  that  she  stands  on  the 
broad  basis  of  free  r^resentation.     Whatever  other  views 
the  government  of  France  may  exhibit,  and  which  may  afford 
just  alarm  to  other  nations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  re- 
presentative system  has  proved  itself  capable  of  vigorous  ex- 
ertion. 
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Now,  Sir,  though  I  do  not  wkh  you  to  imitate  France,  and 
though  I  am  persuaded  yon  have  no  necessity  for  any  terror 
of  sQch  imitation  being  forced  upon  you,  yet  I  say  that  you 
ought  to  be  as  ready  to  adopt  the  virtues,  as  you  are  steady 
in  averting  from  the  country,  the  vi^ces  of  France.     If  it  is 
clearly  d^onstrated^  that  genuine  representation  alone  can 
give  solid  pcnver,  and  diat  in  order  to  make  government  stroi)^, 
the  people  must  make  the  government ;  you  ou^ht  to  act  on 
this  grand  maxim  of  political  wisdom  thus  demonstrated,  and 
call  in  the  peopie,  according  to  the  original  principles  of  your 
fiystem,  to  the  strength  of  your  government.     In  dojng  this 
you  wUl  not  innovate^  you  will  not  imitate.     In  making  the 
people  of  England  a  constituent  part  of  the  government  of 
England,  you  do  no  more  than  restore  the  genuine  edifice  de- 
signed and  framed  by  our  ancestors.     An  honourable  baronet 
spoke  of  the  instability  of  democracies,  and  says,  that  history 
does  not  give  us  the  example  of  one  that  has  lasted  eighty 
years.     Sir,  I  am  not  speaking  of  pure  democracies,  and  there- 
fore his  allusion  does  not  apply  to  my  ar^ment.     Eighty 
years,  however,  of  peace  and  repose  would  oe  pretty  well  for 
any  people  to  enjoy,  and  would  be  no  bad  recommendation  of 
a  pure  cfemocracy.     I  am  readV)  however,  to  agree  with  the  ho* 
nourable  baronet,  that,  according  to  the  experience  of  history, 
the  antient  democracies  of  the  world  were  vicious  and  objec- 
tionable on  many  accounts;  their  instabilitv^  their  injustice, 
and  many  other  vices,  cannot  be  overlooked ;  but,  surely,  when 
we  turn  to  the  '  antient  democracies  of  Greece,  when  we  see 
them  in  all  the  splendour  of  arts  and  of  arms,  when  we  see  to 
what  an  elevation  they  carried  the  powers  of  man,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  however  vicious  on  the  scor^  of  ingratitude  or 
of  injustice,  they  were,  at  least,  the  pregnant  source  of  national 
strength,  and  that  in  particular  they  brought  forth  this  strength 
in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  distress. 
When  we  look  at  the  democracies  of  the  antient  world,  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  oppressions  to  their  de- 
pendencies, their  horrible  acts  of  injustice  and  of  ingratitude 
to  their  own  citizens ;  but  they  compel  us  also  to  admiration 
by  their  vigour,  their  constancy,  their  spirit,  and  their  ex- 
ertions in  every  great  emergency  in  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  act.     We  are  compelled  to  own,  that  it  gives  a  power,  of 
which  no  other  form  of  government  is  capable.     Why  ?    Be- 
cause it  incorporates  every  man  with  the  state,   because  it 
arouses  every  thing  that  b&longs  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  to  the 
body  of  man:  because  it  makes  every  individual  feel  that  he 
is  fighting  for  himself,  and  not  for  another ;  that  it  is  his  own 
cause,  his  own  safety,  his'  own  concern,  his  own  dignity  on 
thefaceof  the  earth,  and  his  own  interest  on  the  identical 
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soil  which  he  has  to  maintain^  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
whatever  may  be  otyected  to  them  on  account  of  the  turbu- 
lency  of  the  passions  which  they  engender,  their  short  du- 
ration, and  their  disgusting  vices,  they  have  exacted  from  the 
common  suiFrage  of  mankmd  the  palm  of  strength  and  vigour. 
Who  that  reads  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  —  what  boV) 
whose  heart  is  warmed  by  the  pand  and  sublime  actions  whidi 
the  democratic  spirit  proauce^  does  ;iot  £nd  in  this  principle 
the  key  to  all  the  wonders  which  were  achieved  at  Thermo- 
pylae and  elsewhere,  and  of  which  the  recent  and  marvellous 
acts  of  the  French  people  are  pr^j^nt  examples?  He  sees 
that  the  principle  of  liberty  only  could  create  the  sublime  and 
irresistible  emotion ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  from  the  striking 
illustration  that  our  own  times  have  ffiven,  that  the  principle  is 
eternal,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  neart  of  man.  Shall  we, 
then,  refuse  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  invigorating  principle? 
Shall  we  refuse  to  take  the  benefit  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  resolved  that  it  should  confer  on  the  British  consti- 
tution ?  With  the  knowledge  that  it  can  be  reinfused  into 
our  system  without  violence,  without  disturbing  any  one  of  its 
paits,  are  we  become  so  inert,  so  terrified,  or  so  stupid,  as  to 
hesitate  for  one  hour  to  restore  ourselves  to  the  health  which 
it  would  be  sure  to  give  ?  When  we  see  the  giant  power  that 
it  confers  upon  others,  we  ought  not  to  withhold  it  from  Great 
Britain,  How  long  is  it  since  we  were  told  in  this  House, 
that  France  was  a  blank  in  the  map  of  £uropc,  and  that  she 
lay  an  easy  prey  to  any  power  that  might  be  disposed  to  di- 
vide and  plunder  her?  Yet  we  see  that,  by  the  mere  force  and 
spirit  of  this  principle,  France  has  brought  all  Europe  at  her 
feet.  Widiout  disguising  the  vices  of  France,  without  over- 
looking the  horrors  that  have  been  committed,  and  that  have 
tarmslied  the  glory  of  the  Revolution,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  have  exemplified  the  doctrine,  that  if  you  wish  for 
power  you  must  look  to  liberty.  If  ever  there  was  a  moment 
.when  this  maxim  ought  to  be  dear  to  us,  it  is  the  present. 
We  have  tried  all  other  means ;  we  have  had  recourse  to  every 
stratagem  that  artifice,  that  influence,  that  cunning  could  sug^ 
gest;  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  aU  the  base  passions  of 
the  nation ;  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  pride,  to  avarice, 
to  fear;  we  have  awakened  all  the  interested  emotions;  we 
.have  employed  every  tiling  (hat  flattery,  every  thing  that 
address,  every  thing  that  privilege  could  effect ;  we  have  tried 
to  terrify  tiiem  into  exertion,  and  all  has  been  unequal  to  our 
emergency.  Let  us  try  them  by  the  only  means  which  ex- 
perience demonstrates  to  be  invincible ;  let  us  address  onr^ 
selves  to  their  love ;  let  us  indentify  them  with  ourselves :  let 
.  u«  make  it  their  own  cause  as  wel|  as  purs  I  To  induce  them  to 
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come  Ibrward  in  support  of  the  $tate,  let  us  make  them  a  part  of 
the  state ;  and  this  they  become  the  very  instant  you  give  them 
a  House  of  Commons  that  is  the  faithful  organ  of  thqir  will. 
Then,  Sir,  when  you  have  made  them  believe  and  feel  that 
there  can  be  but  one  interest  in  the  country,  you  will  never 
call  upon  them  in  vain  for  exertion.'  Can  this  be  the  case  as 
the  House  of  Commons  is  now  constituted  ?  Can  they  think 
so  if  they  review  the  administration  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  ev^  part  of  which  must  convince  them,  that  the 
present  representation  is  a  mockery  and  a  shadow  ? 

I  shall  not,  Sir,  go  over  the  whole  of  that  series  of  disastrous 
measures  which  has  foroed  upon  the  country  the  impres- 
sion that  the  House  of  Commons  has  lost  its  efficacy  in 
the  system  of  government.  But  let  us  look  back  to  the 
very  singular  circumstances  under  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  came  into  power:  from  this  we  shall 
see  in  what  estimation  the  House  of  Commons  is  held,  even 
by  government  itself,  when  it  does  not  suit  their  purpose  to 
extol  it  as  the  representative  of  the  people.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  came  into  power  against  the  sense  of  tlie 
majority  of  the  then  House  of  Commons ;  and,  armed  with 
all  the  corrupt  powei^  of  the  crown,  he  stood,  and  successiully  re- 
sisted the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  declared,  that 
it  was  not  the  representative  of  the  people,  that  it  did  not  speak 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  he  derided  its  weakness  and  in- 
efficiency. What  is  the  doctrine  that  this  conduct  is\  1784 
promu^ated  ?  That  the  House  of  Cc^nmons,  so  long  as  it 
obeys  ^e  will  of  the  minister,  so  long  as  it  grants  every  thing 
which  he  demands,  so  long  as  it  supports  every  measure  which 
he  brings  forward,  is  the  genuine  rq)resentative  of  tlie  coun- 
try — so  long  it  is  powerful  and  omnipotent :  but,  the  moment 
that  a  House  of  Commons  presumes  to  be  the  censor  of  govern- 
ment, the  moment  that  it  assumes  the  character  of  defiance 
and  opposition,  from  that  instant  it  ceases  to  have  power  or 
authority  in  the  kingdom  —  it  then  become^  a  straw  which 
the  minister  can  puff  away  with  a  breath.  Thi«  he  did  in  1 784^ 
and  completed  his  triumph*  Since  that  time^  who  will  say 
that  the  cormpt  influence  of  the  crown  has  not  made  enor- 
mous strides  in  destroying  the  power  of  election  ?  Since  that 
tiin^  four-fifths  of  the  elective  franchises  of  l^otland,  and 
Cornwall  particularly,  hav^  passed  into  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ;  ana  the  prediction  which  Mr.  Burke  then  made  upon 
the  occasion  has  been  literally  fulfilled  —  no  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  since  found  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown.  It  has  be^  said,  that  that  period  was 
not  prc^r  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  public  spirit  on  the 
Aibject  of  representation ;  that  it  was  a  moment  of  national 
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prosperity,  and  that  nothing  can  be  decided  fhr  or  against  re* 
presentation  by  that  precedent.  It  was,  however,  in  that  mo- 
ment that  the  seeds  of  rottenness  and  dissdutkm  were  sown. 
I  thought  I  saw  them  at  the  tine,  and  I  have  been  confirmed 
in  my  observation  by  every  thing  that  has  pccured  since.  I 
pass  over  all  the  period  between  that  time  up  to  tbe|nre8ent 
war,  not  because  it  is  not  fruitfid  of  exampl^  but  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  your  time.  The  present  war, 
say  ministers,  was  popular  in  its  oommencement ;  the  same 
was  said  of  the  commencement  of  the  American  war.  I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  thoucfa  it  is 
at  least  doubtful.  I  will  not  deny  that,  throufih  the  armil  ma- 
chinations of  government,  a  clamour  was  exated  of  the  inter- 
ested, which  ministers  called  the  voice  of  the  niition.  What- 
ever niay  have  been  the  case,  however,  in  the  outset  of  the 
two  wars,  the  progress  in  the  public  opmion  has  been  the 
same  in  both ;  and  I  ikver,  that  as  in  the  American  war  the 
public  opinion  had  changed,  though  no  change  was  produced 
by  the  general  election  of  1 780,  so  now,  for  the  last  two  years, 
the  present  war  has  been  universally  unpopular  in  England, 
though  it  has  not  made  its  voice  to  be  beard  in  the  choice 
of  representatives.  Though  the  genial  election  has  not  pro- 
duced a  change  of  men,  yet  he  must  be  a  dull  observer  of  the 
public  mind  who  says  that  the  general  election  did  not  e£kfvd 
a  striking  proof  of  a  change  in  the  sentiinents  of  the  people. 
For  .what  was  the  conduct  of  the  candidates  in  populous 
places  on  the  two  ddes?  We  boasted  of  having  opposed  the 
war;  we  made  it  our  claim  and  our  appeal  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  that  we  had  resisted  every  one  of  the  measuies 
by  which  the  government  has  brought  us  into  our  present 
condition.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  candidates  on  the 
other  side?  It  consisted  of  apologies  for  their  past  oSeoot  of 
supporting  the  war;  it  oonsistra  of  whining  and  canting 
explanations,  in  descriptions  of  alarms,  and  not  unfrequendy 
in  misrepresientations  of  facts.  Such  was  the  feeling  conveyed 
by  the  general  electi<»i.  It  served  to  ccmvince  every  observ- 
ing man,  that  if  the  representative  system  had  been  perfect, 
or  the  practice  pure,  the  new  parliament  would  have  decidedly 
voted  against  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Seeing,  then,  the 
conduct  they  have  pursued,  can  the  people  have  confideace 
in  this  House?  Can  they  have  oonfidence  in  a  House  that 
has  given  their  countenimce  to  misr^resentation  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  ?  Suppose  the  people  were  to  look 
for  the  history  of  the  events  tlmt  have  hafq>ened  in  this  war, 
and  for  the^  condition  of  tlie  country,  to  the  king's  speedies 
from  the  throne,  and  to  the  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament ;  they  would  see  that  almost  in  every  instance  his 
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majeatf  has  declared  from  the  throne,  and  the  House  of  Com-- 
mens  has  replied  in  humble  addresses,  that  our  prospects  were 
improved,  and  that  the  country  was  flourishing  and  pros- 
peious«  Look  at  all  the  king's  ^leeches  and  addresses  since 
the  year  1 793,  and  you  will  End  that  this  is  their  general  tone 
and  language.  And  yet,  this  is  the  House  of  Commons  in 
which  the  people  of  ^igland  are  to  have  confidence !  Amidst 
all  the  iailures  and  suflferings  which  they  have  had  to  deplore, 
and  in  their  present  condition  of  dreadful  and  unparrsileled 
calamity,  they  are  called  upon  to  trust  to  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  assures  them  their  prospects  and  situation  have 
be&k  gradually  im|»roving  since  the  year  1 793  ! 

TtMere  has  been,  at  difierent  times,  a  great  deal  of  dispute 
abottt  virtual  representation*  Sir,  I  am  no  great  advocate  for 
these  nice  subtleties  and  special  pleadings  on  the  constitution : 
much  depends  upon  appearance  as  well  as  reality^  I  know 
well  that  a  popular  body  of  558  gentlemen,  if  truly  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown,  would  be  a  strong  harrier  to  the  people; 
bat  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  only  be,  but  appear 
to  be^  the  representatives  of  (he  people;  the  system  should 
satisfy  the  prejudices  and  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  reason  of 
the  people;  and  you  never  can  expect  to  give  the  just  im- 
pression which  »  House  of  Commons  ought  to  make  on  the 
people^  until  you  derive  it  unequivxx^lly  from  them.  It  is 
asked, -why  gentlemen  who  were  agiunst  a  parliamentary 
reform  on  former  occasions  should  vote  for  it  now  ?  Ten  years 

Xmen  might  reascmaUy  object  to  any  reform  of  the  system, 
ought  BOW,  in  my  opiiiion,  to  be  governed  by  motives 
duft  are  irresistible  in  its  fovour.  They  m^ht  look  back  with, 
something  like  safeb&ction  and  triumph  to  mrmer  parliamentSf 
and  console  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that  though  in 
mcNna^  of  an  ordinary  kind,  in  the  conmion  course  of  human 
events,  parliament  might  abate  from  its  vigUance,  and  give  a 
greater  degree  of  coradence  than  was  strictly  conformable 
with  representative  duty  -—  yet  there  was  a  point  beyond  whicb 
no  artifice  empower,  no  iaftuence  of  corruption,  could  carry 
them;  that  there  were  barriers  in  the  British  constitution 
Ofvmv  which  the  Nbuse  of  Commons  never  would  leap,  and 
that  the  moment  of  dttoiger  and  alarm  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  return  irf  parliament  to  ita  post.  Such  might  have  been 
the  reasoning  of  gentlemen  on  die  experience  c»  former  par- 
liaments; and  with  this  rooted  tmst  in  the  latent  efficacy  of 
parliameat,  they  might  I^ve  objected  to  any  attempt  that 
should  cherish  hopes  of  a  change  in  the  system  itseU.  But 
what  will  the  same  gentlemen  say  aflaer  the  eiperience  of  the 
last  and  the  present  parliament  ?  What  reliance  can  they  have 
for  any  ofte  vestige  of  the  constitution  that  is  yet  left  to^  us? 
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Or  rather,  what  privilege,  what  right,  what  security,  has  not 
been  already  violated  ?  ■  ■  *<  quid  intactum  nefasti  liquimus  P*' 
And,  seeing  that  in  no  one  instance  have  they  hesitated  to  go 
the  fiill  length  of  every  outrage  that  was  conceived  by  the 
minister — that  they  have  been  touched  by  no  scruples  — 
deterred  by  no  sense  of  duty — corrected  by  no  experience 
6f  calamity  —  checked  by  no  admonition  or  remonstrance  — 
that  they  have  never  made  out  a  single  case  of  inquiry  —  that 
they  have  never  interposed  a  single  restraint  upon  abuse,  may 
not  ^ntlemen  consistently  feel  that  the  reform  which  they 
previously  thought  unnecessary  is  now  indispensable? 

We  have  heard  to-day,  Sir,  all  the  old  arguments  about 
honour  on  the  one  side  being  as  likely  as  honour  on  the 
other;  that  there  are  good  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House; 
that  a  man  may  be  a  member  for  a  close  borough  upon  the 
one  side  of  the  House  as  well  as  upon  the  other;  and  that  he 
may  be  a  good  man,  sit  where  he  may.  All  this.  Sir,  is  recy 
idle  language :  it  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  No  man  dis- 
putes the  existence  of  private  and  individual  integrity;  bat. 
Sir,  this  is  not  representation :  if  a  man  comes  here  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  burgage  tenure,  he  does  not  come  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  people.  The  whole  of  this  system,  as 
it  is  now  carried  on,  is  as  outrageous  to  morality,  as  it  is 
pernicious  to  just  government;  it  gives  a  scandal  to  our  cha* 
racter,  which  not  merely  degrades  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  it  does  more,  it  undermines  the 
▼ery  principles  of  int^ity  in  their  hearts,  and  gives  a  fashion 
to  dishonesty  and  imposture.  They  hear  of  a  person  giving 
or  receiving  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  as  the  purchase 
money  of  a  seat  for  a  close  borough ;  and  they  hear  the  very 
man,  who  received  and  put  into  his  pocket  the  money,  make 
a  vehement  speech  in  this  House  against  bribery;  and  diey 
see  him  move  for  the  commitment  to  prison  of  a  poor,  uii* 
fortunate  wretch  at  your  bar,  who  has  been  convicted  in 
taking  a  single  guinea  for  his  vote  in  the  very  borough,  per* 
haps,  where  he  had  publicly  and  unblusbingly  sold  his  in- 
fluence, though  that  miserable  guinea  was  necessary  to  save 
a  family  from  starving,  under  the  horrors  of  a  war  which,  he 
had  contributed  to  bring  upon  the  country.  Sir,  these  tare 
the  things  that  paralyse  you  to  the  heart;  these  are  the  thii^p 
that  vitiate  the  whole  system,  that  spread  degeneracy,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  sordid  fraud,  over  the  country,  and  take  from 
us  the  energies  of  virtue,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  patriotism 
and  spirit.  The  system  that  encourages  so  much  vice  ought 
to  be  put  an  end  to;  and  it  is  no  ar^ment  that,  because  it 
lasted  a  long  time  without  mischief  it  ought  now  to  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  is  found  to  be  pernicious;  it  has  arisen  to  a 
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bdght  thai  defeats  the  very  end  of  governmeDt;  it  must  sink 
under  its  own  weakness.    And  this,  Sir,  is  not  a  case  peculiar 
to  itseli^  but  inseparable  from,  all  human  institutions.     Ail 
the  writers  of  eminence  upon  forms  of  government  have  said, 
that  in  order  to  preserve  them,  frequent  recurrence  must  be 
had  to  their  original  principle.     This  is  the  opinion  of  Mon* 
tesquieu,  as  well  as  of  Machiavel.     Gentlemen  will  not  be 
iacuned  to  dispute  the  authority  of  tlie  latter  on  tliis  point 
at  least;  and  he  says,  that  without  this  recurrence  they  grow 
out  of  diape,  and  deviate  from  their  general  form.     It  is  only 
by  recurring  to  former  principles  that  any  government  can  be 
kapt  pure  and  unabused.     But,  say  gentlemen,  if  any  abuses 
have  crept  into  our  system,  have  we  not  a  corrective,  whose 
efficacy  has  been  proved,  and  of  which  every  body  approves  ? 
Have  we  not  Mn  Grenville's  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution?  An  amendment  it  is;  an   amendment  which 
acknowledges  the  deficiency.     It  is  an  avowal  of  a  defective 
practice,    it  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  reforn),  because  it 
would  not.  be  necessary  if  Uie  plan  of  representation  were 
sufficient.     But,  Sir,  there  is  a  lumping  consideration,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  which  now  more  than  ever  ought 
to  make  every  man  a  convert  to  parliamentary  reform ;  there 
is  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty-three  millions  sterling  col- 
lected by  the  executive  government  from  the  people.    Here, 
Sir,  is  the  despot  of  election ;  here  is  the  new  power  that  has 
grown  up  to  a  magnitude^  that  bears  down  before  it  every 
defensive  barrier  established  by  our  ancestors  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people.    They  had  no  such  tyrant  to  controul ; 
they  had  no  such  enemy  to  oppose.     Against  every  thing  that 
was  known,  against  every  thing  that  was  seen,  they  did  pro- 
vide; but  it  did  not  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  those 
who  established  the  checks  and  barriers  of  our  sjrstem,  that 
they  would  ever  have  to  stand  agamst  a  revenue  of  twenty- 
three  millions  a  year.    The  whole  landed  rental  of  the  king- 
dom is  not  estimated  at  more  than  twenty-five  millions  a  year, 
and  this  rental  is  divided  and  dispersed  over  a  large  body, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  in  concert,  or  to  give  to  their 
power  the  force  of  combination  and  unity.     But  it  is  said, 
that  though  the  government  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  revenue  of 
twenty-three  milhons  a  year,  it  has  not  the  expenditure  of 
that  sum,  and  that  its  influence  ought  not  to  be  calculated 
from  what  it  receives,  but  what  it  has  to  pay  away,     I  submit, 
however,  to  the  good  sense  and  to  the  personal  experience 
of  gentlemen  who  hear  me^  if  it  be  not  a  manifest  truth  that 
influence  depends  almost  as  much  upon  what  the^  have  to 
receive,  as  upon  what  they  have  to  pay?  And  if  this  be  true^ 
of  ()ie  influence  which  individuals  derive  from  the  rentals  of 
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their  eitatM,  and  from  the  escpenditnre  of  that  rental,  hovr 
much  more  so  is  it  true  of  goyemment,  who,  both  in  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  this  enormous  revenue,  are  ac- 
tuated by  one  invariable  principle,  that  of  extending  or  with- 
holding fiivour  in  exact  proportion  to  the  submission  or  re- 
sistance to  their  measures  which  the  individuals  make?  Com* 
pare  this  revenue,  then,  with  that  against  which  our  ancestors 
were  so  anxious  to  protect  us,  and  compare  this  revenue  wiUi 
all  the  bulwarks  of  our  constitution  in  preceding  times,  and 
you  must  acknowledge,  that  though  those  bulwarks  were 
suffidoit  to  protect  us  in  the  days  of  King  William  and 
^neen  Anne^  they  are  not  equal  to  the  enemy  we  have  now 
to  resist. 

But  it  is  said,  what  will  this  reform  do  for  us?  Will  it  be 
a  talisman  sufficient  to  retrieve  all  the  misfortunes  which  we 
have  incurred  ?  I  am  free  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient^ 
unless  it  led  to  reforms  of  substantial  expence,  and  of  all  the 
abuses  that  have  crept  into  our  government     But  at  the  same 
time  I  think  it  would  do  this,  I  think  it  wouM  give  us  the 
chance,  as  I  said  before,  of  recovery.    It  would  give  us,  in 
the  first  place^  a  parliament  vigilant  and  scrupulous,  and  that 
would  insure  to  us  a  government  active  and  economical.     It 
would  prepare  the  way  for  every  rational  improvement,  of 
which,  without  disturbing  the  parts,  our  constitution  is  sus- 
ceptible.    It  would  do  more;   it  would  open  the  way  for 
exerticMis  infinitely  more  extensive  than  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  made.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that 
we  have  made  exertions.    True.     But  what  are  they  in  com- 
parison to  our  necessity?  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
says,  that  when  we  consider  our  situation  compared  with  that 
of  countries  which  have  taken  another  line  of  conduct,  we 
ought  to  rejoice.    I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ccm- 
ceive  what  country  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  in 
view  in  this  oHnparison.    I>oes  he  mean  to  assert,  that  the 
nations  who  preferred  the  line  of  neutrality  to  that  of  war 
have  fallen  into  a  severer  calamity  than  ourselves?  Does  he 
mean  to  say,  that  Sweden,  or  that  Denmark,  has  sufiered 
more  by  observing  an  imprudent  neutrality,  than  En^and  or 
Austria  by  wisely  plunging  themselves  into  a  war?  Or  does 
he  mean  to  insinuate  that  Prussia  has  been  the  victim  of  its 
impolicy,  in  getting  out  of  the  conflict  on  the  first  occasion  ? 
If  this  be  the  interpretation  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's argument,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  get  many  per- 
sons to  subscribe  to  the  justice  of  his  comparison.     But  pro» 
bably  he  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Holland :  if  this  be  the  olgect 
to  which  he  wishes  to  turn  our  eyes,  he  does  it  unjustly. 
Holland  acted  under  the  despotic  mandate  of  that  right 
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honoHTable  gentleman ;  and  Holland,  whatever  she  has  sii& 
fered,  whatever  may  be  her  present  situation,  lays  her  cala-  < 
mities  to  the  charge  of  England.  I  cannot,  then,  admit  of 
the  argument,  that  our  situation  is  conlparatively  better  than 
that  of  the  nations  who  altogetlier  kept  out  of  the  war,  or, 
being  drawn  into  it  in  the  first  mstance,  corrected  their  error, 
and  restored  to  themselves  the  blessings  of  peace. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  specific  proposition  of  my 
honourable  friend,  and  the  arguments  that  have  been  brought 
against  it     Let  me  premise,  that  however  averse  gentlemen 
may  be  to  any  specific  proposition  of  refi)rm,  if  they  are 
friendly  to  the  principle,  they  ought  to  vote  for  the  present 
question,  because  it  is  merely  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill     An  opposition  to  such  a  motion  comes  with  a  very 
ill  grace  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman,   and  con- 
tra^cts  the  policy  for  which  he  strenuously  argued.     In  1785 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  a  specific  plan,  and 
he  fairly  called  for  the  support  of  all  those  who  approved  of 
the  principle  of  reform,  whatever  might  be  the  latitude  of 
their  ideas  on  the  subject;  whether  thev  wished  for  more  or 
less  than  his  proposition,  he  thought  that  they  should  agree 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  that  it  might  be  freelv  dis-: 
cussed  in  the  committee,  in  hopes  that  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  House  might  shape  out  something  that  would  be  generally 
acceptable.     Upon  this  candid  argument  1,  for  one,  acted. 
I  did  not  approve  of  his  specific  proposition,  and  yet  I  voted 
with  him  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.     And  this.  Sir,  has 
generally  happened  to  me  on  all  the  former  occasions,  when 
propositions  nave  been  made.    Though  I  have  constantly 
been  a  friend  to  the  principle^  I  have  never  before  seen  a 
specific  plan  that  had  my  cor£al  approbation.     That  which 
came  nearest,  and  of  which  I  the  least  disapproved,  was  the 
fhn  of  an  honourable  gentleman  who  is  now  no  more  (Mr. 
Flood) :  he  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  the  idea  of 
extending  what  might  be  proper  to  add  to  representation,  to 
hoase^keepers,   as  to  a  description  of  persons  the  best  cal- 
culated to  give  efficacy  to  the  representative  system.    My 
honourable  mend's  plan,  built  upon  this  idea,  is  an  improve- 
ment of  it,  since  it  is  not  an  attempt  even  to  vary  the  form 
and  outline,  much  less  to  new-model  the  representation  of  the 
people;  it  keeps  every  thing  in  its  place;  i(  neither  varies 
the  number,  nor  changes  the  name,  nor  diverts  the  course 
cf  any  part  of  our  system;  it  corrects  without  change;  it 
extends  without  destruction  of  any  established  riffht;  it  re- 
stores simply  what  has  been  injured  by  abuse,  and  reinstates 
what  time  has  mouldered  away;  no  man  can  have  a  right  td 
complain  of  genuine  property  assailed;  no  habit  even,  no 
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mode  of  thinkingi  no  prgudioe,  will  be  wounded;  it  traces 
back  the  path  of  the  constitution  from  which  we  have  wan* 
dered,  but  it  runs  out  into  no  new  direction. 

A  noble  lord  says,  that  the  county  representadon  must  be 
good,  that  It  must  be  approved  of;  be  it  so :  this  proposes  to 
leave  the  county  representation  where  it  is;  I  wish  so  to  leave 
it     I  think  that  representation  ought  to  be  of  a  compouiKl 
nature.     The  counties  may  be  considered  as  territorial  re* 
presentation,  as  cpntradistinguished  from  popular;  but,   in 
order  to  embrace  all  that  I  think  necessary,  I  certainly  would 
not  approve  of  any  farther  extension  01  this  branch  of  the 
representation.    It  has  been  asked,-  whether  the  rights  of 
corporations  ought  not  to  be  maintained  ?  That  is  a  matter 
for  &rther  discussion.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
my  opinion  leads  the  other  way;  but  if  it  should  be  thought 
so,  it  may  be  so  modified  in  the  bill.     There  is  no  reason* 
able  objection  to  its  introduction  on  account  of  our  not  now 
agreeing  with  all  its  parts.     My  honourable  friend,  with  all 
his  abilities  and  all  the  industry  with  which  he  has  digested 
his  proposition,  does  not  presume  to  offer  it  as  a  perfect  plan. 
He  does  not  call  upon  you  to  adopt  all  his  notions,  nor  does 
he  think  that  every  part  of  bis  plan  will  be  found  to  ouadrate 
with  the  abstract  principles  of  representation.    He  looks  to 
what  is  practicable  in  the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed, 
not  to  what  a  new  people  might  be  tempted  to  hazard.     My 
opinion,  however  unimportant  it  may  be,   goes  with  my 
honourable  friend.    I  think  there  is  enough  of  enterprize  and 
vigour  in  the  plan  to  restore  us  to  health,  and  not  enough  to 
run  us  into  disorder.     I  agree  with  him,  because  I  am  mmly 
of  opinion  with  all  the  philosophical  writers  on  the  subject^ 
that  when  a  country  is  sunk  into  a  situation  of  apathy  and 
abuse,  it  can  only  be  recovered  by  recurring  to  first  principles. 
,Now,  Sir,  I  diiiik,  that  acting  on  this  footing,  to  extend 
the  right  of  election  to  house-keepers,  is  the  best  and  most 
advisable  plan  of  reform.     I  think  also,  that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  recurrence  to  first  principles;  I  do  not  mean  to  the 
first  principles  of  society,    nor  the  abstract  principles  of 
representation,  but  to  the  fibrst  known  and  recorded  principles 
of  our  constitution.    According  to  the  early  history  of  in- 
land, and  the  highest  authorities  on  our  parliamentary  con- 
stitution, I  find  this  to  be  the  case.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  Glanville,  that  in  all  cases  where  no  particular 
right  intervenes,  the  common-law  right  ofpaying  scot  and 
lot  was  die  right  of  election  in  the  land.     Inis,  Sir,  was  the 
opinion  of  Serjeant  Glanville,  and  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated committees  of  which  our  parliamentary  history  has  to 
boast;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  safest  line  of  conduct 
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70a  can  adopt  But  it  is  said,  lliat  extending  the  right  of 
voting  to  house-keepers  mav,  in  some  respects,  be  compared 
to  universal  sn£Brage.  I  have  always  deprecated  universal 
8uffira0e,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  confusion  to  whidi 
it  would  lead)  as  because  I  think  that  we  should  in  reality 
lose  the  very  object  whidi  we  desire  to  obtain ;  because  I 
think  it  would  in  its  nature  embarrass,  and  prevent  the  de« 
liberative  voice  of  the  country  firom  being  hcnrd.  I  do  not 
think  that  vou  ancment  the  deliberative  bwy  of  the  pec^le  by 
counting  ati  the  heads,  but  that  in  truth  you  confer  on  in- 
dividui£,  by  this  means,  the  powerlDf  drawing  forth  numbers^ 
who,  without  deliberation,  would  implicitly  act  upon  their 
will.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  plan  of  representation  is 
that  whidi  shall  bring  into  activity  the  ^r^test  number  of 
independent  voters,  and  that  that  is  defective  which  would 
bring  forth  those  whose  situation  and  condition  take  from 
tliem  the  power  of  deliberation.  I  can  have  no  conception 
of  that  being  a  good  plan  of  electicm  which  should  enable 
individuals  to  bring  regiments  to  the  poll.  I  hope  gentlemen 
will  not  smile  if  I  eraeavour  to  illustrate  my  position  by 
referring  to  the  example  of  the  other  sex.  In  all  the  theories 
and  projects  of  die  most  absurd  speculation,  it  has  never 
been  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  elec- 
tive suffrage  to  the  female  sex;  and  yet,  justly  respecting,  as 
we  must  do,  the  mental  powers,  the  lUrquirements,  the  dts^ 
crimination,  and  the  talents  of  the  women  of  England,  in 
the  present  improved  state  of  society  —  knowing  the  oppor- 
tunities which  they  have  for  acquiring  knowledge  —  that  they 
have  interests  as  dear  and  as  important  as  our  own,  it  must 
be  the  genuine  feeling  of  every  gentleman  who  hears  me^ 
that  all  the  superior  classes  of  the  female  sex  of  £ttgknd 
niust  be  more  capable  of  exercising  the  elective  sufirage  with 
deliberation  and  propriety,  than  the  uninformed  individuals  of 
the  lowest  class  of  men  to  whom  the  advocates  of  universal 
sufirage  would  extend  it*  And  yet,  why  has  it  never  been 
imagined  that  the  right  of  election  should  be  extended  to 
women  ?  Why  I  but  because  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  sex  is  dependent  on 
ours ;  and  because,  th^refore^  their  voices  would  be  governed 
by  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  in  society.  Therefore  it 
ifl,  Sir,  that  with  the  exceptions  of  companies,  in  which  the 
right  of  voting  merely  affects  property,  it  has  never  been 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  absurd  theorists  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  other  ste.  The  desideratum  to 
be  obtained,  is  independent  voters,  and  that,  I  say,  wodd  be 
a  defective  system  that  should  bring  regiments  of  soldiers,  of 
stervants,  and  of  persons  whose  low  condition  necessarily 
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curbed  the  independenoe  oif  their  minds.  That,  then,  I  take 
to  be  the  meet  perfect  system  which  shall  include  the  greatest 
number  of  independent  electors,  and  esBclnde  the  ^[reateat 
number  of  those  who  are  necessarily  by  their  condition  de- 
pendent I  think  that  the  pUn  of  my  honourable  friend 
draws  this  line  as  discreetly  as  it  can  be  drawn,  and  it  by  no 
means  approaches  to  universal  suffirage.  It  would  neither 
admit,  except  in  particular  instances,  soldiers  nor  servams. 
Universal  su£Brage  would  extend  the  right  to  three  milHcMis 
of  men,  but  there  are  not  more  than  700,000  houses  that 
would  come  within  the  plan  of  my  honourable  friend ;  and 
when  it  is  considered,  that  out  of  these  some  are  the  pipperty 
of  minors,  and  that  s<Hne  persons  have  two  or  more  houses, 
it  would  fix  the  number  (rf*  voters  for  Great  Britain  at  about 
600,000;  and  I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  say,  whedier  thia 
would  not  be  sufficiently  extensive  for  ddiberation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  yet  suffidentlv  limited  for  order  on  the  other* 
This  has  no  similarity  with  universal  suffiri^;  and  yet,  takii^ 
the  number  of  representatives  as  they  now  stand,  it  would 
give  to  every  member  about  1500  constituents. 

But  it  is  said,  would  even  this  plan  of  reform  protect  us 
against  the  consequences  of  bribery  and  corruption?  I 
do  not  aflfisct  to  say  that  k  would;  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  the  present  state  of  society  we  can  be  altogeliier 
free  from  this  evil;  no  la#s  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
eradicate  an  evH,  which  example  has  so  banefoUy  estaUish- 
ed.  We  have  for  a  course  of  years  habituated  the  people  to 
the  sordid  vice,  and  we  ce^tainlv  cannot  wonder  diat  a  poor 
man  should  not  scruple  to  take  five  guineas  for  his  vote^  when 
he  knows  that  the  noUe  lord  in  his  neighbourhood  took  four 
or  five  thousand.  But,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  this 
baneful  encouragement  is  removed,  the  regulations  that  would 
be  introduced  would  tend  to  diminish,  iTnot  altogether  re> 
move  the  evil.  Among  those  regulations,  that  of  snortening 
the  duration  of  parliaments  would  be  one  strong  corrective; 
and  this,  I  think,  might  be  done  with  great  convenience  and 
fiuulity  by  the  plan  upon  which  the  elections  would  be  made. 

It  has  often  been  a  question,  both  within  and  without  these 
walls,  how  for  representatives  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  in-» 
stmctians  of  their  constituents.  It  is  a  question  upon  which 
my  mind  is  not  altogether  made  up,  though  I  own  I  lean  to 
the  opinion,  that  having  to  legislate  for  the  empire,  Aey 
ought  not  to  be  altogether  guided  by  instructions  that  may  be 
dictated  by  local  interests.  I  cannot^  however,  approve  of 
the  very  ungracious  manner  in  which  I  sometimes  hear  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  constituents.  They 
are  made  with  a  very  bad  srace  in  the  first  session  of  a  sep- 
tennial parliament,  particularly  if  they  should  come  from  in* 
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^Mdaah^  who  in  the  coochidkig  sessicMi  of  a  former  par- 
liament did  not  scruple  to  court  the  &vour  of  the  very  same 
constitiients,  by  declaring  that  they  voted  against  their  con- 
science in  compliance  wim  their  dedre^  as  was  the  case  of  an 
honourable  alderman  of  the  dty  of  London.  But,  Sir,  there 
is  one  class  of  oonstituents  whose  instructions  it  is  considered 
as  the  implicit  duty  of  members  to  obey.  When  gentlemen 
represent  pc^mlous  towns  and  cities,  then  it  is  a  disputed 
point,  whether  thqr  ought  to  obey  their  voice,  or  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience;  but,  if  they  represent  a 
noble  lord,  or  a  noUe  duke,  then  it  becomes  no  longer  a 
question  of  doubt ;  and  he  is  not  considered  as  a  man  df 
honour  who  does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  his  single 
cmistituent.  He  is  to  have  no  conscience,  no  liberty,  no 
discretion  of  his  own ,  he  is  sent  here  by  my  lord  this,  or  the 
duke  of  that,  and  if  he  does  not  obey  the  instructions  he 
1  eceives,  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
a  gentleman.  Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  prevails  in 
this  House.  Is  this  fair?  Is  there  any  reciprocity  in  this 
conduct  ?  Is  a  gentlemen  to  be  permitted,  wkhout  dishonour, 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city  of  IxMidon, 
of  the  City  of  Westminster,  or  of  Bristol;  but  if  he  dares  to 
disagree  with  the  duke,  or  lord,  or  baronet,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is,  that  he  must  be  conadered  as  unfit  for  the 
society  of  men  of  honour  ? 

This,  Sir,  is  the  chicane  and  tyranny  of  corruption ;  am) 
this,  at  the  same  iime^  i^  called  representation.  In  a  very 
great  degree  the  county  members  are  held  in  the  same  sort  of 
tbraUrom.  A  number  of  peer^  possess  an  overweening  in- 
terest in  the  county,  and  a  gentleman  is  no  longer  permitted 
to  hold  his  situation  than  as  he  acts  agreeablv  to  the  dictates 
of  those  powerful  fimuHes.  Let  us  see  how  the  whole  of  this 
stream  of  corruption  has  been  diverted  from  the  side  of  the 
people  to  that  of  the  crown ;  with  what  constant,  persever- 
ing art,  every  man  who  is  possessed  of  influence  in  counties, 
corporations,  or  boroughs,  that  will  yield  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  court,  is  drawn  over  to  that  phalanx  which  is  opposed 
to  the  small  remnant  of  popular  election.  I  have  lodced,  Sir, 
to  the  machinations  of  the  present  miiuster  in  this  way,  and 
I  find  that,  including  the  number  of  additional  titles,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  made  no  fewer  than  115 
peers  in  the  course  of  his  administration ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
has  bestowed'  no  fewer  than  1 15  titles,  indudine  new  creations 
and  elevations  firom  one  rank  to  another.  How  many  of 
these  are  to  be  ascribed  to  national  services,  and  how  many 
to  parliamentary  interest,  I  leave  the  House  to  inquire.  The 
country  is  not  blind  to  these  arts  of  influence,  and  it  is  Hh- 
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posfiible  that  we  can  expect  tbem  to  continue  to  endnre 
them* 

A  noble  lord  has  quoted  a  niost  able  book  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  work  of  Mr.  Madcintoeh,  and  I 
rgoice  to  see  that  ^tlemen  begin  to  ac^owledge  the  merits 
of  that  eminent  writer,  and  that  the  impression  that  it  made 
upon  me  at  the  time  is  now  felt  and  adcnowledsed  even  by 
those  who  disputed  its  authority.  Hie  noble  lorcf  has  quoted 
Mr.  Mackintosh's  book  on  account  of  the  diiservation  which 
he  made  on  the  article  which  relates  to  the  French  elections: 
he  thought  that  their  plan  would  lead  to  the  evil  of  universal 
suffrage.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  sarcasms  that  were  flung 
out  on  my  approbation  of  this  celebrated  work ;  tha{  I  was 
told  of  my  "  new  library  stuffisd  with  the  jargon  of  the  Rights 
of  Man ;"  it  now  appears,  however,  that  I  did  not  gteatly 
over-rate  this  performanoe^  and  that  those  persons  now  quote 
Mr.  Mackintosh  as  an  authorily,  who  before  treated  him  with 
splenetic  scorn.  Now,  Sir,  with  all  mv  sincere  admiration 
of  this  book,  I  think  the  weakest  and  most  objectionable 
passage  in  it,  is  that  which  the  noble  lord  has  quoted ;  I 
think  it  is  that  which  the  learned  author  would  himself  be 
the  most  desirous  to  correct  Without  descending  to  minute 
and  equivocal  theories,  and  without  inquiring  fiulher  into  the 
Rights  of  Man  than  what  is  necessary  to  our  purpose,  there 
is  one  position  in  which  we  shall  all  agree  —  that  man  has 
the  right  to  be  well  governed.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  no 
people  can  be  satisfied  with  a  government  from  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  they  are  excluded.  When  we  look  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  see  a  state  of  representation  so 
monstrous  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous  and  revolting,  that  it  is 
good  for  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  English,  in  order  to  set  off  our  defective  system,  by  the 
companson  of  one  still  more  defective.  In  Scotland  there  is 
no  shadow  even  of  representation ;  there  is  neither  a  repre- 
sentation of  property  for  the  counties,  nor  of  population  for 
the  towns.  It  is  not  what  we  understand  in  England  by 
freeholders,  whq  elect  in  the  counties ;  the  right  is  vested  in 
what  are  called  the  superiorities;  and  it  might  so  happen  that 
all  the  members  for  tjie  counties  of  Scotland  might  conae 
here  without  having  the  vote  of  a  single  person  who  had  a 
foot  of  property  in  the  land.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
is  within  the  limits  of  their  system.  In  the  boroughs  their 
maffistrates  are  self-elected,  and  therefore  tho  members  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  population  pf  the  towns. 

Npw,  Sir,  having  shewn  this  to  be  the  state  of  our  r^ 
presentation,  I  ask  what  remedy  there  can  be  other  than 
reform  ?    What  can  we  «q>ect,  as  the  necessary  result  of  a 
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system  so  defective  and  vidous  in  all  its  parts,  bat  increasing 
calamities,  until  we  shall  be  driven  to  a  convulsion  that  would 
overthrow  every  thing  ?  If  we  do  not  apply  this  remedy  in 
time,  our  fate  is  inevitable.  Our  most  illustrioas  patriots, 
the  men  whose  memories  are  the  dearest  to  Englishmen,  have 
long  ago  pointed  out  to  us  parliamentary  refoim  as  the  only 
means  of  redressing  national  grievance.  I  need  not  inform 
you,  that  Sir  George  Savile  was  its  most  strenuous  advocate ; 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  venerable  and  illustrioas  Camden 
was  through  life  a  steady  adviser  of  seasonable  reform ;  nay, 
Sir,  to  a  certain  degree  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke 
himself  for  the  propriety  of  correcting  the  abuses  of  our  sys- 
tem; for  gentlemen  will  remember  the  memorable  answer 
which  he  gave  to  the  argument  that  was  used  for  our  right  of 
taxing  America,  on  the  score  of  their  being  virtually  repre- 
sented, and  that  they  were  in  the  same  situation  as  Manches* 
ter,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield.  —  ^^  What  I"*  said  Mr.  Burke, 
^^  when  the  people  of  America  look  up  to  you  with  the  eyes  of 
filial  love  and  affection,  will  you  turn  to  them  the  shameful 
parts  of  the  constitution  ?'  With  the  concurring  testimony 
of  so  many  authorities  for  correcting  our  abuses,  why  do  we 
hesitate  ?  Can  we  do  any  Harm  by  experiment  ?  Can  we  pos- 
sibly put  ourselves  into  a  worse  condition  than  we  are  ?  What 
advantages  we  shall  gain  I  know  not.  I  think  we  shall  g^in 
many.  I  think  we  shall  gain  at  least  the  chance  of  warding 
off  the  evil  of  confusion,  growing  out  of  accumulated  discon- 
tent I  think  we  shall  save  ourselves  from  the  evil  that 
iias  felien  upon  Ireland.  I  think  we  shall  satisfy  the  mo- 
derate, and  take  even  from  the  violent,  if  any  such  there  be, 
the  power  of  increasing  their  numbers,  and  of  making  converts 
to  their  schemes.  This,  Sir,  is  my  solemn  opinion,  and  upon 
this  ground  it  is  that  I  recommend  with  earnestness  and  soli- 
citude  the  proposition  of  my  honourable  friend. 

And  now,  Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  allow  me  to  make  a 
single  observation  with  respect  to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  those  who  have,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  felt  it  their  duty 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  this  disastrous  war.  I  hear  it  said, 
^*  You  do  nothing  but  mischief  when  you  are  here;  and  yet 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  away."  I  do  not  not  know  bow 
we  diall  be  able  to  satisfy  mb  gentlemai  who  feel  towards  us  in 
this  way.  If  we  can  neither  do  our  duty  without  mischief, 
nor  please  them  with  doing  nothing,  I  know  but  of  one  way 
by  which  we  can  give  them  content,  and  that  is,  by  nutting  an 
end  to  our  existence.  With  respect  to  myself,  and  I  beDeve 
I  can  also  ^ak  for  others,  I  do  not  feel  it  consistent  with  my 
duty  totally  to  secede  from  this  House.  I  have  no  such  in- 
tention; but,  Sir,  I  have  no  hwtotion  in  saying,  that  after 
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aeeiiig  the  conduct  of  thk  House,  after  seeing  them  give  to 
ministers  their  confidence  and  support,  upon  convicted  fidlure, 
imposition,  and  incapacity ;  after  seeing  them  deaf  and  blind 
to  the  consequences  of  a  career  that  penetrates  the  hearts  <^ 
all  other  men  with  alarm,  and  that  neither  reason,  experience^ 
nor  duty,  are  sufficiently  powerfiil  to  influence  them  to  oppose 
the  conduct  of  government,  I  certainly  do  think  that  I  may 
devote  more  of  my  time  to  my  private  pursuits,  and  to  the 
retirement  which  I  love,  than  I  have  hitherto  done;  I  cer- 
tainly think  I  need  not  devote  much  of  it  to  fruitless  exertions, 
and  to  idle  talk,  in  this  House.  Whenever  it  shall  appear 
tliat  my  e£S»rts  may  contribute  in  any  degree  to  restore  us  to 
the  situation  from  which  the  confidence  of  this  House  in  a 
desperate  system  and  an  incapable  administration,  has  so 
suddenly  reduced  us,  I  shall  be  found  ready  to  discharge  my 
duty. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  given  my  advice.  I  propose  the 
remedy,  and  &tal  will  it  be  for  England  if  pride  and  preju- 
dice much  longer  continue  to  oppose  it.  The  remedy  which 
is  proposed  is  simple,  easy,  and  practicable;  it  does  not  touch 
the  vitals  of  the  constitution  ;  and  I  sincerely  believe  it  will 
restore  us  to  peace  and  harmony.  Do  you  not  think  that 
you  must  come  to  parliamentary  reform  soon;  and  is  it  not 
better  to  come  to  it  now  when  you  have  the  power  of  deliber- 
ation, than  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  extorted  from  you  by 
convulsion  ?  There  is  as  yet  time  to  frame  it  with  fireedom 
and  discussion ;  it  will  even  yet  go  to  the  people  with  the  grace 
and  favour  of  a  spontaneous  act.  What  will  it  l^e  when  it  is 
extorted  irom  vou  with  indignation  and  violence  ?  God  for- 
bid that  this  should  be  the  case  !  but  now  is  the  moment  to 
prevent  it;  and  now,  I  say,  wisdom  and  policy  recommend  it 
to  you,  when  you  may  enter  into  all  the  considerations  to 
which  it  leads,  rather  than  to  postpone  it  to  a  time  when  you 
will  have  nothing  to  consider  but  the  number  and  the  force 
of  those  who  demand  it.  It  is  asked,  whether  liberty  has  not 
gained  much  of  late  years,  and  whether  the  popular  branch 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  content  ?  To  this  I  answer^  that 
if  liberty  has  gained  much,  power  has  gained  more.  Power 
has  be^  indefatigable  and  unwearied  m  its  encroachments. 
Every  thing  has  run  in  that  direction  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  present  reign,  lliis  was  the  opinion  of  Sir 
George  Savile,  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  all 
the  virtuous  men  who,  in  their  public  life,  proved  themselves 
to  be  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  saw  and 
deplored  the  tendency  of  Vie  court ;  they  saw  that  there  was 
a  determined  spirit  in  the  secret  advisers  of  the  crown  to  ad- 
vice its  power,  and  to  encourage  no  administration  that 
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shfHiId  oot  beflid  itself  to  that  pursuit  Accordingly^  diropgh 
the  whole  reicn,  no  administration  VfHiick  cberishednotions  ol  a 
different  kind  has  been  permitted  to  last,  and  nothing,  tbere^ 
&re^  or  next  to  nothings  has  been  gained  to  the  ^ue  of  the 
peofief  but  every  thing  to  the  crown  in  the  course  of  the 
zeign.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  have  had  no  more 
than  three  administrations,  one  for  twelve  months,  one  Tor  nine^ 
and  ovie  for  three  months,  that  acted  upon  the  popular  princi- 
plesof  the  early  part  of  this  century:  nothing,  ther^r^  I 
99ji  has  been  ga^ied  to  the  peqpl^  while  die  constant  currenit 
h^  run  toward  the  crown ;  and  God  knows  what  is  to  be  the 
consequence^  both  to  the  crown  and  country!  I  believe  that 
we  are  come  to  the  last  nloment  of  possible  remedy.  I  be- 
lieve that  at  this  moment  the  enemies  of  both  are  few ;  but  I 
firmly  believe^  that  what  has  been  seen  in  Ireland  will  be 
experienced  also  here ;  a^d  that  if  we  are  to  go  on  in  the  samd 
career  with  convention  bills  and  ads  of  exasperation  of  all 
kinds,  the  few  will  soon  become  the  many,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  pay  a  severe  retribution  for  our  present  pride.  What 
a  noble  lord  said  some  time  ago  of  France,  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  this  very  subject —  "  What !"  said  he,  "  nego- 
ciate  with  France?  with  men  whose  hands  are  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  their  sovereign  ?  Wha^  shajl  we  degrade  our- 
selves by  going  to  Paris,  and  there  asking  in  humble^  diplo- 
matic language^  to  be  on  a  good  understanding  with  them  ?' 
Gentlemen  wiU  remember  these  lofty  words;  and  yet  we  have 
come  to  this  hmniliation;  we  have  ncgociated  with  France; 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  sec  the  noble  lord  himself 
(Hawkeabuiy)  gdng  to  Pari^  not  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, but  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  those  very  regicides,  tq 
|»By  to  be  upon  a  good  oodentandin^  with  them.  Shall  w^ 
then,  be  blind  to  the  lessons  which  me  events  of  the  worid 
aiiibit  to  our  view  ?  Pride,  obstinacy,  and  insult,  must  end 
in  concessions,  and  those  concessions  must  be  humble  in  pro- 
portion to  our  unbecoming  pride.  Now  is  the  moment  to 
prevent  all  these  degradations;  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy, 
the  people  themselves,  may  now  be  saved ;  it  is  only  necessary, 
at  this  moment,  to  conquer  our  own  passions.  Let  (hose  mi- 
nirters,  whose  evil  genius  has  brought  us  to  our  present  con- 
^tioo^  retire  fiom  the  po^t  to  which  diey  are  unequal.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  th«t  die  present  administration  neither 
can  nor  o\t^t  to  reno^  in  place ;  let  tibem  retire  firom  his 
majeaty'A  oomddls,  imd  then  let  us,  with  an  earnest  desire  of 
reooverii)g  the  country,  pursue  tUs  moderate  scheme  of  Reform, 
under  the  auspices  of  ipen  who  are  likely  to  concilifite  the 
<¥i>^iaa  0f  the  people.  I  do  not  speak  this.  Sir,  from  per- 
scmal  ambitim-    A  Ae^  adaniniatration  ought  to  be  formed : 
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I  have  no  desire,  no  wish,  to  make  a  part  of  any  such  admi- 
nistration ;  and  I  am  sure  that  such  an  arrangement  is  feasi- 
ble, and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  done  wiUiout  me.  My 
first  and  chief  desire  is  to  see  this  great  end  accomplished*  I 
have  no  wish  to  be  the  person,  or  to  be  one  of  the  persons,  to 
do  it;  but  though  my  inclination  is  for  retirement,  I  shall  al- 
ways be  ready  to  give  my  free  and  firm  support  to  anv  admi- 
nistration that  shaU  restore  to  the  country  its  outiagea  rights, 
and  re-estabUsh  its  strength  upon  the  basis  of  fi*ee  representa- 
tion; and  therdfore,  Sir,  I  shall  certainly  give  my  vote  fior  the 
proposition  of  my  honourable  firiend. 

The  House  divided : 

TeOerB.  Tdkrs. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


AssEssEB  Taxes  Bill. 
December  14. 

DURING  the  former  part  of  this  session,  Mr.  Fox,  together 
with  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  sevend 
other  members  of  opposition,  seeing  no  prospect  of  awakening  die 
nation  to  a  just  sense  of  its  real  condition,  and  conceiving  Aeur  at- 
tendance totally  unavailing,  had  absented  themselves  from  parlia- 
ment. This  day,  however,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Assemed 
Taxes  Bill,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  again  made  their  appear- 
ance. When  Mr.  Fox  passed  through  Uie  lobby  of  Uie  House, 
which  was  full  of  strangers,  there  was  a  ^eat  burst  of  applause 
and  clapping  of  hands.  Mr.  Dundas  havmg,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  alluded  to  the  secession  of  opposition, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  —  Sir,  I 
do  not  conceive  that  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  any 
particular  member  of  this  House  can  be  a  fit  subject  of  obaer- 
vation.  I  agree  in  that  respect  with  the  right  honouraUe 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon  that 
topic,  &rthcr  than  that  the  same  motives  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  absent  myself  for  some  time,  are  now  as  prevalent 
as  ever.  My  opinion  is  now  what  it  has  long  been,  that  the 
present  administration  have  by  the  unfortunate  blindBeas  of 
this  House,  and  the  too  easy  temper  of  the  people^  so  im* 
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paired  its  finances,  so  increased  Its  embarrassments,  but  abova 
all,  so  disfigured  its  constitution,  that  no  services  which  any 
individual  can  render  by  his  attendance  will  counterbalance 
the  mischiefs  which  must  arise  finom  giving  countenance  to  an 
opinion,  that  the  decisions  of  this  House  are  always  the  result 
of  full  discussion*    In  that  opinion  I  am  as  firm  as  at  any 
time  of  my  life.    It  is  not  the  establishment  of  this  or  that  fe- 
gukuion  in  a  particular  instance,    of  this  or  that  modifi-* 
cation  of  a  particular  measure,   that  can  essentially  serve 
the  peo|de.     Nothing  short  of  a  total  reform  of  our  late 
system,   nothing  short  of  our  reverting  to  the  true  prin<* 
ciples  of  our  constitution,   to  the  popular  maxims  of  our 
ancestors,  can  save  us  from  utter  ruin*     Seeing  that  by  my 
attendance  I  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the  House  to  adopt 
these  principles,  I  omitted  to  attend.     But  I  attend  this  night 
in  consequence  of  what  is  to  me  at  least  an  impoi*tant  senti-* 
ment  —  the  propriety  of  yielding  to  the  request  of  my  consti- 
tuents.    This  is  not  a  moment  to  enlarge  upon  the  duties  of  a 
member  of  this  Houses  but  it  appears  to  me  that  to  comply 
with  the  g^ieral  desire  of  his  constituents,  especially  in  such 
a  case  as  that  which  is  now  bdfore  us,  is  one  of  those  duties* 

I  have  been  told  this  night  that  I  have  been  much  imposed 
upon  in  the  representations  of  many  important  public  events ; 
that  I  have  formed  erroneous  conclusions  firom  them;  that  1 
in  my  retirement  have  had  leisure  to  re-consider  my  former 
opinions ;  and  that  I,  like  others,  may  have  had  much  to  learn*  • 
Those  who  think  they  haye  arrived  at  that  dt^ree  of  know* 
ledge  beyohd  which  they  have  nothing  to  learn,  are  in  a  state 
which,  when  they  affect  it,  shew  they  have  learnt  but  little. 
But  I  should  hold  myself  much  indebted  to  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  who  made  this  observation,  if  he  would  tell  me^ 
in  what  book  of  antient  or  modern  history  —  in  what  school 
of  philosophy  *-in  what  system  of  any  admired  politiciani 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  hour,  I  am  to 
find,  that  perseverance  in  a  system  which  has  led  you  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  is  the  way  to  extricate  you  firom  your  difficulty. 
That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  I  have  yet  to  learr* 
I  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  for  the  public  any  advantage  by  my 
attendance ;  but  my  con^ituents  desired  me  to  attend,  and  I 
determined  to  ccMuply.    I  knqw  it  is  popular,  in  this  Houses  • 
at  least,  to  hold  that  a  member  of  parliament  is  not  particu- 
larly boond  to  obey  ^  constituents,  whose  opinions  may  be 
guided  by  local  prejuaices  and  partial  interests ;  that  he  is  to 
consider  himself  as  Uie  representative  of  the  people  at  larffe; 
and  that  he  is  to  act  as  appears  to  him  most  &yourable  to  tnat 
enlarged  yiew  of  the  interests  of  his  country.    I  trust  that  I 
f hovld  be  no  more  ready  than  others  to  obey  the  wish  c^  a 
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particular  cbtfs  oT  men  who  hajipen  to  be  my  constituents,  if 
by  so  doing  I  was  canyinced  I  obeyed  them  to  tbe  prejudice  cS 
the  whole  commmihy.  Bat  in  thisparticuUir  instance,  I  have 
the  comfort  to  feel  that  my  sentiments  and  those  of  my  con* 
stituents  perfectly  comcide.  My  constituents  have  desired 
me  to  attend  this  biU,  and  if  I  thought  ray  own  opinion  more 
important  than  theirs  I  shonld  haye  endeavoured  to  have  rea- 
soned with  them  upon  the  futSiity  of  that  attendance ;  bat  their 
desire  controuls  my  conduct.  I  am  bomid  to  stale  their  case 
in  this  House.  They  think,  and  so  do  I,  that  by  this  UU  tSi 
the  principles  of  our  ancestors  are  abandoned,  and  that  a  pro- 
fligate contempt  of  property  (the  protection  of  which  was  one 
oftheir  favourite  objects)  is  now  manifest  from  die  tenor  of 
the  bill  before  you. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  states  two 
grounds  upon  which  this  subject  may  be  considered.  He  ad- 
mits, first,  that  every  man  who  opposes  all  means  of  supply, 
except  such  as  arise  from  the  funding  system,  may  fairly 
oppose  the  prindple^of  this  bill:  certain^  he  may.  Secondly, 
he  states  that  those  who  think  that  tax^  should  not  be  laid 

rn  income^  but  generally  upon  property,  laqr  dso  yote  for 
second  ruling  of  this  bill,  with  a  yiew  of  ipodi^^  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  object  whid)  die  pnnaple  of 
the  bQl  is  supposed  to  have  in  view,  namely,  a  tax  vpon  pro* 
perty,  so  as  to  raise  a  considerable  part  of  the  supplies  within 
the  year;  that  is  to  say,  that  any  man  who  objects  to  Ae  in- 
crease of  assessed  taxes,  may  yet  yote  fer  the  second  readmg 
of  this  bill,  as  a  measure,  the  foundation  of  which  is  to  caU 
for  the  contribution  of  property  for  the  service  of  the  state.  I 
confess  that  argument  was  perfectly  new  to  m&  Where 
am  I  to  look  for  die  principle  of  this  bill?  I  should  think, 
to  the  resolutions  on  which  it  is  founded ;  but  I  do  not  see 
<ine  Hne  in  them  that  relates  to  the  princi^  of  the  measure, 
which  does  not  state  the  assessed  taxes  as  thenr  basis  as  well 
as  their  criterion.  And  yet  I  am  told,  that  any  man  who  fhiidcs 
that  these  assessments  are  tfie  worst  of  ail  possible  criteria  may 
vote  for  this  bill,  because  it  is  that  which  has  for  its  otgeet  a 
^eral  taxation  upon  property.  This  I  ocmoder  as  the  mere 
imuffling  language  to  whicli  |;entfemen  are  driven  to  suraort 
the  infiunous  system  on  whidi  they  endeavour  to  load  Ae 
people  of  this  country.  Hie  right  honoumUe  gentleman  says 
he  knows  of  no  discontent  Which  has  been  expressed  against 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  as  a  tSK  upon  properQr}  fliat  w  the 
ejbgection  arises  fit)m  fhe  assessed  taxes  bebg  taken  as  a  crite- 
rion whereby  that  property  is  to  be  ffueasM  at.  Tlie  objeo- 
lions  v^ich  have  hitherto  been  made  by  those  best  capable  of 
judging,  at  least  most  sincere  in  ^xaminin^  nam^,  those  who 
IS 
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oe  to  be  called  upon  to  pqr^  hsve  been  made  to  tkeKIl  which 
k  now  before  yon,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  did 
not  object  to  a  bill  which  tends  to  the  inuaediate  OTtruction  of 
their  trade,  the  annihilation  of  their  fortunes,  and  possibly  the 
loss  of  the  liberty  of  their  persons.  I  consider  their  olgections 
«s  pointed  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  bilL 
Another  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  the  unpo« 
pularity  of  the  measure  is  no  argument  against  it«  He  seems 
rather  to  think  it  an  argument  in  its  &vour;  for  he  says,  he 
believes  that  the  people  would  not  cry  out  against  it  unless 
they  thought  it  a  measme  eflfectual  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
«  livge  sum  of  money.  That  honourable  gentleman  seems  to 
think  the  objections  of  the  public  unreasonable  in  this  particu* 
lar.  I  understand  he  is  connected  with  commerce^  and  I 
therefore  appeal  to  him,  whether  he  would  not  himself  daim 
the  privilege  ofdomphiining,  at  least,  if  a  demand  were  made 
upon  him  for  money  which  he  felt  he  could  not  pay ;  and 
WUcfa  by  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  he  was  not  bound  to 
pay  without  his  own  consent?  lAich  is  the  case  of  the  inha^ 
DmntB  of  the  city  af  Westminster,  and  so  have  they  instructed 
me  to  state  it. 

It  is  adced,  What  oUectioa  can  be  stated  to  the  raising  part 
of  our  supplies  within  the  year  ?  To  that  I  must  give^  short];jr, 
«  conditional  answer*  If  any  man  could  shew  me  (the  possi* 
bilit^  of  wiiich  I  doubt)  'any  means  of  raising  a  large  supply 
withm  the  year,  widiout  a  disadvantage  whidi  would  over- 
balaiice  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  comply.  But  here  I  must 
pause  a  wfafl%  and  connder  the  progress  of  the  present  war* 
We  are  now  called  upon  bv  this  measure  not  to  burden  our 
posterity,  hot  to  stand  the  brunt  in  our  own  persons.  This, 
under  certain  circumstances,  mi^t  be  prudent;  generous  it 
certainly  would  be;  but  I  iMok  it  comes  vnth  a  very  ill  grace 
from  tliose  who  have  contributed  so  much  already  to  the  bur- 
dens to  be  transferred  to  such  posterity.  It  comes  from  those 
who  have  pursued  a  plan  whidi  tends  to  burden  our  posterity 
so  mudi,  Uiat  diey  are  afeaid  of  pursuing  it  any  longer;  and 
now,  most  generously,  when  they  are  absolutely  under  the 
necessity  of  st<»piii|^  they  turn  round  and  call  upon  us  to 
bear  an  intol«nA>le  burden  in  order  to  support  their  measures. 
This  plan  proceeds  from  absolute  necessity,  not  from  any 
tenderness  feh  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us ;  and  I  can- 
not help  tilinlttng  that  its  public  spirit  will  not  be  much  r&* 
apected  in  the  world.  If  &ere  was  any  period,  (and  I  am  now 
begpng  the  question,  merely  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  in  the 
argument,)  but  if  there  was  any  period  in  which  such  a  measure 
as  this  crald  have  been  well  timed,  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.    The  diancellor  o(  the  exchequer  proceeded 
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upon  something  like  it,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  cootidered  as  a  plan 
to  diminish  fature  hardens,  immediately  after  the  Spanish  ar- 
mament Wbv  not  |Hoduce  this  plan  at  the  commeiioeBient 
of  the  war?  Why  I  because  it  was  necessary  to  delude  this 
House;  because  it  was  necessary  to  delude  the  people  of  tUa 
country;  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  which  the 
minister  had  then  in  view  to  treat  us  all  like  children.  This 
was  thf  reason  why  this  plan  was  not  at  first  adopted.  If  it 
had,  the  delusion  would  have  been  over,  and  the  people  would 
have  seen  the  abyss  into  which  the  minister  was  disposed.to  lead 
them.  No  1  that  would  not  suit  bis  purpose.  The  peof^ 
would  have  revolted  at  a  system  so  developed.  So  well  aware 
was  he  of  thifl^  that  in  an  early  stageof  this  contest,  he  adFiaed 
his  nwesty  to  tell  his  parliament  it  was  a  great  consdalioii  to 
him,  that  ia  the  prosecution  of  this  just  and  necessary  war» 
there  need  not  be  imposed  upon  his  people  very  heavy  and 
oppressive  burdens.  Why  did  he  not  then  come  forwaitl  with 
the  patriotic  principle  which  he  now  assumes?  Why  I  be* 
cause  he  thought  it  necessary  to  delude  you,  to  gain  your  aa* 
sent  to  enter  into  the  contest,  by  telling  you  the  burdoi  wotdd 
be  light;  and  now  dbat  you  are  involved  in  all  its  difficokies, 
and  when  be  tells  you  you  cannot  retire  with  h<Hiour,  he 
comes  with  this  impost,  which  would  have  been  too  abomina- 
ble at  the  onset,  but  which  he  now  means  to  pass  in  the  1 ' 
ration  of  your  affiiirs. 

Although  no  great  friend  to  novel  systems  of  finance^  I 
ready  to  say,  that  any  thing  which  is  new  ought  to  be  adbpl 
provided  it  appears  to  be  wise;  but  I  am  ready  to  confess  aho^ 
that  I  have  never  heard  of  a  better  system  for  raising  money 
in  times  of  great  difficulty  than  that  of  the  funding  system*  I 
conceive  this  to  be  intended  as  a  tax  on  the  income  of  each 
individual,  as  well  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  wish  of  the  minister  to  learn  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come of  each  individual  in  the  nation  ;  this  he  proposes  to  do 
by  examining  the  present  assessment.  If  it  be  not  a  tax  on 
income,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is.  ^Indeed,  the 
right  honourable  gentfeman  who  spoke  last  considers  it  notes 
a  tax  upon  income^  but  a  tax  upon  property ;  and  calls  upon 
all  those  who  approve  of  that  principle  to  support  it,  sajrins^ 
that  the  opposition  to  it  procec^is  from  a  misapprehension  of 
its  natura  Taking  it,  then,  in  the  general  view,  as  a  tax 
upon  property,  I  am  led  to  examine  its  nature.  I  certainly 
do  think,  that  in  that  view  it  is  a  tax  (rf*  a  very  danger- 
ous  description.  A  tax  upon  propertv  must  either  arise  from 
land,  from  money  in  the  funds,  or  from  commercial  gains. 
What  would  be  the  fair  way  of  viewing  either  of  these  three 
spedes  of  pn^ierty  ?    I  consider  all  those  pursuits  in  life  whid) 
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are  very  justly  denomiiiated  profieuknifi,  under  the  head  of 
oammerdal  gams.  These  being  die  di^rent  denominations 
of  property,  let  ns  examine  die  principle  of  this  bill  as  it  ap» 
plies  to  each.  Would  you  tax  the  laM-proprietor  by  adirect 
impost  ?  No,  it  is  not  attempted*  Would  you  tax  the  pro- 
poiy  of  the  fund-holder?  No,  no  minister  has  yet  been  either 
blind  or  abandoned  enough  to  attempt  iL  The  annuities 
on  the  funds  have  been  secured  from  year  to  year,  and 
parliament  stands  pledged  not  to  touch  that  property  with 
taxation.  So  stands  the  law.  But  this  bill  will  tax  indirecdy 
that  which  no  minister  has  yet  dared  to  tax  in  a  direct  man* 
ner.  It  has  been  said,  that  our  funding  system  has  contri* 
bnted  to  preserve  the  e£kctsof  our  Revolution,  to  preserve  the 
interests,  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  tiiis  country,  to  enabte  us 
to  thwart  the  ambitious  views  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  See 
whether  this  plan  doe3  or  does  not  tend  to  the  diminution  of  the 
▼aluei^diat  security.  I  am  sure  it  is  understood  by  my  oonsti- 
toents,  as  not  only  nhely  to  afiect  such  security,  but  also  all 
their  commercial  interests.  I^et  ns  suppose,  for  instance^  two 
gentlemen  of  equal  fortune  setting  out  in  life^  the  one  of  them 
with  his  10,000^  laying  it  out  upon  mdrtgage,  and  living  upon 
the  interest  of  his  money»  which  would  be  5002.  per  annum. ; 
yon  would  tax  him,  according  to  the  principle  ot  this  bill,  for 
that  income,  and  no  more ;  suppose  the  second  applies  his 
1 0^000/.  in  commerce^  and  it  produces  to  him  iooo2.  per  an- 
nnm,  you  will  tax  himat  the  rate  of  iooo2.  a  year.  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  difference  ?  They  are  both  equal  in  point 
of  real  property.  But  as  yon  make  income  the  basis  of  your 
taxation,  yon  impose  upon  diligence,  upon  activity,  and  upon 
indostiy,  double  the  weight  whidi  you  lay  upon  him  who 
ebuses  to  repose  supinely  upon  the  produce  of  his  capital.  It 
is  thus  you  propose  to  preserve  in  men  that  spirit  by  which 
this  oountiy  has  been  distinguished  fiom  other  nations.  Idle- 
ness is  fiivoured,  diligence  &couraged.  A  principle  so  de- 
testable, that  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  to  enter 
into  the  mind  of  any  man  acquainted  with  the  springs  of  hu- 
man acticm. 

You  call  this,  in  another  view,  a  tax  upon  luxury.  Isahonsa 
aluxuiy?  In  the  case  of  a  miUtitude  of  my  constituentSy  it 
neither  is  nor  can  be  so  considered.  You  say  that  where  a 
man  contributes  largely  to  the  payment  of  assessed  taxes,  he 
gives  evidence  of  wealth.  What  you  consider  as  evidences  cf 
ms  wealth  are  notiiingmore  than  the  implements  of  the  trade 
fay  which  he  exists.  There  are  many,  especially  amon^  my 
oonstitoents,  whose  constant  custom  it  is  to  let  lodgingi. 
They  are  objects  of  the  present  bill.  I  know  you  may  say,  I 
dtart  say  ymi  wiU,  that  they  shall  be  relieved  by  provisioiis^ 
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which  Are  to  to  adoplad  ki  Ike  cawmitlwff.  Let  usBiippoM 
a  triMlesnaii  who  pajn  a  graat  real  tat  his  houM^  Bnch  as 
would  indiioe  you,  by  the  pieaent  phn,  to  eonuder  him  u  a 
Biaa  of  1000^  a  veer  ineoBM  ^  hit  ncact  door  neighboar  may 
be  a  private  gaitleaisn,  whoee  real  ktcome  is  2000/.  a  year, 
but  wh^  by  ehoioe  or  accidcnty  inhabits  a  bouse  of  much  infe* 
rior  vahie;  he  will,  hy  this  tax,  have  a  lighter  iiiqxMt  than  the 
tradeamaii.  That  is  only  one  of  the  subjects  of  complaint 
a|p;|iinst  this  bill.  Widi  respect  to  those  who  have  ready  fiar- 
mshed  houses,  I  understand  thqr  will  be  liable  to  the  fall  ea* 
tent  of  Uils  tax,  and  that  whether  they  be  tradesmen  or  geada* 
men,  th^  one  living  upon  a  certain,  tl^other  upon  animcatain 
income,  will  make  no  difference ;  whereas  it  is  most  clear  diat 
the  one  lives  npon  a  fortune^  the  amount  of  which  he  Iebows, 
and  the  other  embarks  the  little  capital  he  is  aUe  to  eoileot  in 
order  to  furnish  a  houses  and  to  tsdke  the  chance  of  aobsistM 
Upon  the  fruito  of  it  I  should  Ufce  to  be  made  acquatuMl 
With  the  equity  of  a  bill  which  confomids  the  distmctiott  be- 
tween these  cases. 

But  to  try  the  merits  of  this  bill  by  another  test  if  yott 
think  horses,  or  dogs,  or  male  servants,  fidr  tests  of  opuleBce^ 
in  God's  name  how  can  any  housekeeper  in  any  conaidcraUe 
town,  be  fidrly  assessed?  Is  it  posssible  to  take  any  saoll 
H:rkerion  as  the  test  of  wealth  in  a  populous  idace  ?  I  am 
quite  surprised  that  the  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer  ahoidi 
have  taken  advice  so  cross  as  that  which  led  him  to  UuadeT 
apion  the  present  faflL  He  savs,  «  here  are  horses,  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  artides  of  luxiiry."  They  are  so»  generaQy 
speaking,  to  members  of  this  Honse^  towhidi,  however,  these 
ai^  someexcepdons.  They  are  by  no  means  to  be  oonaiderad 
as  articles  of  luxury  to  merchants,  or  to  traders  whose  basU 
iteiaes  are  extensive^  for  many  of  tfaNmi  neoessarilv  employ  riders 
in  the  couw  of  their  commercial  dealings.  Ihere  are  many 
others  to  whom  horses  are  absolutely  necessary.  Medioii 
VMn,  who  are  conmdled  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  the 
course  of  their  proression,  have  occasion  for  horses;  as  well 
as  many  others  whose  cases  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  men* 
don.  I^y,  therefcnre^  that  this  bill  proceeds  upon  a  principle 
v^iich,  in  every  view  of  it,  i&  vicious,  as  ftr  as  I  hava 
hilherto  oonaidared  it  But  this  is  not  all :  you  ate  called 
apon  to  regulate  your  fhtore  exactions,  not  bjr  the  futasre  pM« 
dence  of  men,  wluch  woidd  be  a  fiur  rule  of  impost  in  oertaiil 
cases;  but  by  the  most  iniquitous  rule  that  can  be  poasMy 
adopted — tlmt  of  the  past  expenditure  of  men*  A  man  asay 
have  lived  improvidentiy,  and  may  find  it  wise  to  ccmtvact  h» 
expencesi  By  this  bill  you  attow  him  no  chance  of  xvCrieving 
his  fartune  hv  that  prucience  which  is  the  effect  of  his  eafiavi* 
ence*    You  do  not  allow  a  man  the  benefit  which  ought  to  be 
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ilMTMdlofalMgfladpradaitlife.  Let  us  snppoBe^  Ibr  in^ 
stloica^  a  nan  reaidiiig  frogallj  in  the  eountiy  should  wish  to 
come  to  London  for  a  season  with  his  fiunily :  firora  the  short 
stay  he  intends  to  malce^  it  may  not  possiUy  be  a  great  dbjeet 
widi  him  what  his  expences  wee.  He  wishes  to  shew  his  wife 
and  daiM;hterB  the  gaieties  of  the  town;  he  condacts  diem  to 
places  or  public  amusement,  and  detennines  to  retire  into  iitt 
coontry  again  to  enjoy  his  rural  amusement  This  he  might 
bare  done  at  any  time  previous  to  this  bill,  without  any  other 
eKpence  than  such  as  he  expected.  But  if  he  take  sudi  an 
excnrsMMQ  in  the  year  1797,  woe  be  to  him,  and  to  all  those 
who  are  most  dear  to  him  !  for  he  is  not  only  to  pay  tlie  ex- 
penoes  of  thi^  excursion,  but  the  expences  of  that  excursion 
are  to  be  estimated  accordinc  to  die  assessment .  which  is 
made  upon  him  in  that  day  of  his  levity,  and  is  to  be  called 
the  test  by  which  his  ability  to  serve  the  state  is  to  be  esti*- 
maled. 

It  h  said,  I  know,  that  this  is  only  to  be  a  temporarjr  mea^ 
snr^  and  that  it  would  be  extravagant  to  consider  it  as  an 
impost  for  life.  Upon  that  a  word  or  two  by  and  by.  I  say 
he  is  settled  by  this  with  a  heavy  and  an  unjust  impost.  This 
nodb  of  calling  upon  men  for  future  exertions  in  the  service 
of  the  state^  is  too  iniquitous  to  bear  the  test  of  one  moment's 
reflection.  This  principle  of  injustice  reminds  me  of  the 
fflmtradon  whidi  Sterne  gives  of  the  violent  extortion  of 
the  ancient  government  of  France.  The  case  is  exactly  in 
point.  When  at  Lyons,  Yorick  resolved  to  chan^  his  mode 
of  traveling,  and  sail  down  the  Rhone,  instead  ofgoing  post. 
The  postmaster,  however,  applied  to  him  for  six  livres  six 
soot,  as  tlie  price  of  the  next  post.  ^*  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
travel  post,"  said  Yorick.  «*  You  may,  if  you  please,**  replied 
'ibe  postmaster.  ^*  But  I  do  not  please^"  said  Yorick :  —  ^  I 
mean  to  go  by  water."  **  That  is  no  matter,**  said  the  post* 
BUBter  ^—  «  you  must  pay  for  the  next  post,  wheAer  you  have 
changed  your  mindor  not.**  And,  said  Mr,  Fox,  here  the  word 
^  piindple^  or  <<  spirit**  was  used,  as  they  are  always  used,  to 
sffoctify  injustice;  for,  says  the  postmaster  —  <<The  spirit  of 
the  impost  n,  that  the  grand  monaraue  shall  not  suffer  by  your 
fickleness.**  Charged  he  was,  and  obliged  to  pay.  So  it  is 
wMi  the  present  tax ;  for  all  the  people  who  have  paid  assess- 
ments in  diis  countiy  are  called 'upon  for  ^eat  and  addfdonal 
assessments,  which  they  must  pay,  or  which  must  rather  be 
wnsted  liiom  them  by  distraining  upon  their  goods,  not  upop 
a  compotadon  of  their  iiiture  ability,  nor  in  prospect -of  their 
ftreare  views,  bat  in  consequence  of  their  former  expencKture^ 
whether  wisely  or  imprudently  occasioned.  By  this  plan  it  i» 
in  vain  that  a  man*8  prudence  is  called  in  to  regulate  his 
dicamstaoces. 
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Let  us  conuder  this  as  applicable  to  persons  in  trade)  dtstin- 
guisbed  from  those  who  possess  permanent  and  specific  in- 
comes. A  man  in  trade  may  say,  that  the  kst  year  was  a 
good  one,  and  therefore  he  kept  his  one-horse  chaise^  bat 
whether  he  should  continue  it,  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances ;  that  he  governed  his  expenditure,  prudendv,  by  the 
fluctuation  of  his  circumstances,  and  therefore  if  his  trade 
was  worse  this  year  than  it  was  the  last,  he  would  set  aside 
his  one-horse  chaise  and  many  other  conveniencies.  But,  by 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  you  do  not  aUow  him  to  do  so,  and 
you  add  insult  to  injury,  by  telling  him  that  you  will  call  upon 
him  to  support  the  exigencies  of  the  state  according  to  bia 
establishment,  as  it  i^pears  by  a  former  assessment,  and  that  he 
shall  pay  hereafter  triple  what  he  formerly  did ;  and  this  you 
intend  as  a  compliment  to  his  growing  wealth  as  a  tradesman. 
But,  it  seems,  there  is  to  be  some  rdief  in  this  bill  to  those 
who  are  over-rated*    They  are  to  have  abatements  in  pro- 

E>rtion  as  they  prove  they  are  assessed  beyond  their  inonne. 
ut  how  is  this  abatement  to  take  place?  By  the  disclosure 
of  all  the  private  affairs  of  a  man  in  trade.  A  mode  of  r^ef 
which,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  is  as  intolerable  as  the  grie*> 
▼ance*  Take' any  tradesman,  a  watch-maker  for  instance^  he 
would  uHl  you  that  his  income,  prior  to  the  last  in^x>st  up<m 
watches,  was  much  superior  to  what  it  is  now.  That  must  be 
the  case  with  every  odber  man  in  trade,  especially  as  be  does 
not  know  how  he  may  be  taxed  hereafter.  I  am  the  more 
suppoited  in  this  part  of  my  argument,  when  I  refer  to  the 
future  prospects  of  the  minister,  for  he  tells  us  that  a  very  coi^» 
siderable  part  of  the  ways  and  means  are  yet  to  come.  How, 
therefore^  is  it  possible  for  a  tradesman,,  without  knowing  what 
the  fiiture  subjects  of  taxation  are  to  be,  to  guess  at  his  future 
income?  Under  such  considerations,  the  idea  of  calling  upon 
a  tradesman  to  guess  at  his  future  income  is  the  most  hor- 
ribly unjust  proceeding  that  ever  could  be  devised  by  any  mi- 
nister of  state. 

It  is  stated,  that  this  tax  will  necessarily  fiJl  heavy  i^on  the 
middling  class,  because,  generally  speaking,  they  consume 
articles  which  partake  of  the  double  quality  of  luxuries  of  life 
and  necessaries.  To  which  I  must  answer,  that  it  is  a  meat 
grievance  to  an^  class  of  men,  particularly  so  to  those  wnoee 
incomes  are  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  not  to  have  the  be- 
nefit which  generally  arises  from  a  prudent  diminution  of 
expences.  It  is  allowing  them  no  advantage  from  any  eoo- 
nomy  they  might  be  disposed  to  adopt,  and  it  is  exposing 
them,  notwithstanding  all  disposition  to  economy,  to  utter  ruin. 
It  is  not  what  the  tradesman  will  have  to  pay  to  the  assess- 
ment in  direct  contribution^  but  what  he  wiU  have  to  suffer  in 
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diminiBhed  trade;  for,  by  the  attack  an  all  classes  of  gen- 
tlemen, you  drive  them  to  privations  which  are  niinoDS  tm 
trade*  Thev  may  economise;  they  may  drink  less  wine; 
they  may  indulge  less  in  the  comforts  that  are  habitual  t0 
them ;  but  this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  little  in  comparison  of 
the  mischief  it  will  do  to  trade.  It  will,  however,  introduce 
new  manners  and  habits  among  us;  and  I  will  fairly  say, 
that  I  am  not  for  confoimding  the  ranks  of  society.  This 
is  one  of  the  evils  with  which  this  measure  is  pregnant*  No 
act  of  the  French  directory  ever  did  so  much  to  confound  the 
nmks  of  mankind  as  this  measure  will  do.  It  will,  out  of  the 
race  of  gentlemen,  create  two  orders,  princes  and  beg^pBffSb 
All  the  body  of  middle  gendemen  will  be  reduced  to  heggsryf 
for  it  is  in  vain  to  say  tmit  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  s^tary 
exerticHi.  It  is  announced  for  two  years  and  a  quarter,  but 
who  will  say  that  it  is  to  close  there?  A  tenth  of  the  income 
is  the  nommal  amount  of  the  assessment.  But  in  this,  the 
assessment  is  proportioned  in  name,  not  in  substance^  and 
there  is  no  equality  in  its  burden  on  the  people.  The  gen- 
tleman of  looo/.  a-year,  for  instanc^e,  who  has  to  pay  ioo£ 
a^year,  is  much  more  severely  taxed  than  the  num  of  io,ooo/. 
a-year,  who  has  to  pav  looc/.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
hardships  which  it  may  bring  on  gentlemen,  they  are  nothing 
in  comparison  of  its  effects  on  the  commercial  part  of  the 
community.  To  gentlemen  it  may  operate  to  retrenchment 
and  to  the  privation  of  indulgencies,  but  to  the  trader  it  is 
min.  The  ostentation  of  the  best  race  of  gentlemen  may 
subside)  and  the  young  m^d  may  be  taught  more,  prudent  hap 
bits ;  but  this  very  retrenchment  will  be  &tal  to  trader  and 
fiital  also  to  the  existing  revenue.  Commercial  people  have  no 
refoge.  They  cannot  retrench,  for  they  do  not  now  indidge. 
I  find  that  men  of  all  descriptions  unite  in  abhorrence  ofue 
principle  and  tendency  <rf*  this  bilL  Th^  all  object  to  die 
principle^  because  the  assessed  taxes  are  not  onlv  not  a  just 
criterion  of  wealth,  but  the  worst  and  most  fiiUacious  that 
could  be  devised;  for  in  every  part  of  this  metropolis,  so&tal 
has  been  the  disastrous  war  in  which  we  are  involved,  that  the 
assessed  taxes  are  now  with  the  greatest  difficulty  collected. 
They  are  either  in  arrears,  or  postponed,  or  the  goods  of  the 
unhappy  persons  are  distrained ;  and  thqr  all  unite  in  decla- 
ijng,  not  merely  against  the  iQe9q)ediency,  but  against  the  total 
impracdcability  ot  forcing  the  receipt.  This  is  not  the  <^i- 
nion  of  one  di^rict,  or  of  one  party  only,  but  it  is  the  general 
€>pinion  of  every .  part  of  the  people  who  have  had  time  to 
examine  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  and  really  it  will  be  a 
asi^lar  thing,  if  the  House  should  oppose  themselves  to  the 
universal  voice  €S  the  kingdom. 
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Gaidenen  seem  to  fosgst  Ibat  we  a£Srct  at  leatt  to  eall  oor- 
■elvet  the  repveseDtatiTet  of  the  people.  I  know  that  we  are 
no  such  thing;  but  we  a£Eeet  to  caU  ourselves  sa  Yet  in  tlda 
Hous^  CNoly  fifteen  ffentlemen  oould  be  found  to  vote  againat 
E  measure  upon  whira,  out  of  this  Houses  there  is  not  merely 
«  majority,  out  an  unanimity  gS  dissent  Ministers,  in  this 
instance^  cannot  plead  their  usual  subterfiige^  that  it  is  the  miere 
cry  of  a  party.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Unanimous  disusproba- 
tion  has  come  ttotik  the  most  extraordinary  places.  Even  the 
^^mmow  council  havc  been  unanimous.  There  are  but  two 
sorts  of  rqpresentation,  actual  andvirtuaL  You  cannot  pve- 
tend  to  call  yourselves  the  actual  representatives  of  the  people^ 
but  you  say  vou  are  the  virtuaL  Prove  voursdves  80»  then, 
by  obeying  their  united  voice.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will 
anew  yourselves,  in  some  degree^  entided  to  the  name  of  vu>- 
tual  representatives.  I  will  &irly  tell  you,  that  even  if  yoo 
were  to  do  so,  I  shouldnotconsideritasasufficient  proof  that 
you  are  the  virtual  representatives  of  the  pec^le^  unless  I  nee 
you  also  sympathizing  with  the  peopl&  You  must  make  com- 
mon  cause  with  tbem.  You  must  mvite  them  to  sacrifices  by 
your  own  example.  You  must  lead  the  way.  Mr.  Burke 
once  illustrated  this  principle  by  a  story  very  much  in  point. 
A  French  regiment,  m  speaking  of  an  old  colonel  whom  they 
had  lost,  .and  of  a  new  one  that  had  succeeded  him,  ex- 
tolled the  first  to  the  skies —  <*  What  particular  reason  ha^e 
you  for  your  ardent  affection  for  the  o£l  colonel,  rather  than 
the  new?'  said  a  person  to  them.  ^  We  have  no  other 
reason,  said  th^,  tnan  this — the  old  colonel  alwavs  saki^ 
^  Allons,  mes  enfans  I"  The  new  colonel  says,  ^*  Attez,  mea 
en&nsP  This  was,  indeed,  aslrikinff  contrast;  and  Justin 
this  maimer  we  ought  to  act  towards  Uie  pec^le.  We  ought 
not  to  say  to  them,  <*  Oo,  make  saorifices  P' — but,  **  Let  as 
make  saorifices."  To  rouse  the  energy  of  the  pecnple^  let  qb 
hear  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  crown,  it  u  firom  the  highest 
place  that  the  example  ought  to  be  given.  It  will  animate  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  tne  kingdom : 

**  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris." 

When  men  are  odled  on  to  give  up  their  pleasures,  whatever 
they  may  be^  whether  of  horses  or  gardens,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  see  the  crown  participi^g  in  die  sacrifice. 
"But  when,  instead  of  this,  we  see  only  that  new  patronage  ia 
to  be  obtained  out  of  the  levying  of  14  aoiliions  in  this  mmy, 
we  must  feel  that  these  are  had  syn^tcMns,  and  that  there  ia 
no  common  cause  in  ihe  exertions  we  are  called  upon  to 
inake;  and  we  are  made  to  bdieve  that  there  is  something 
in  this  war,  which  makes  it  unfit  for  bH  sudi  examples  to  be 
given* 
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A  rig^t  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  earoendttnre  wiU 
nd  be  diminished  on  aoooant  of  this  taK*-it  wiU  only  diange 
hands  — great  sums  will  be  wtfited^  he  says,  to  clothe  and  to 
maintain  Uie  army.  I  wish-  the  House  to  remark  the  express 
flion— I  certainly  believe  him-— great  sums  will  go  to  the 
army.  But  is  that  any  consolation  to  me  ?  If  2oo/.  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  my  po6ket,  what  core  I  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid? 
But  this  very  argument  is,  and  ought  to  be^  an  object  dt  just 
and  serious  alarm  to  the  nation;  for  while  these  enormous 
sums  are  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  government,  it  become^ 
ahnest  the  sole  consumer.  Let  us  examine  the  fact.  One- 
tenth  of  the  ^penditure  of  the  whole  kingdcmi  is  estimated  at 
7  millions.  Inat  makes  the  total  expenditure  70  millions; 
but,  perhaps,  as  this  is  not  the  just  test,  and  there  may 
be  evasion,  the  total  expenditure  may  be  100,000,000  L  dt 
this  ground,  it  appears  that  the  public  expenditure  has  been 
between  30  and  40,000,0002*  a  year  during  this  war.  If  then 
it  be  true,  that  |he  expences  of  the  war  are  so  essential  to  re* 
vemie^  what  irprospect  for  us  when  this  source  of  revenue  shall 
be  cut  off!  The  ridit  honourable  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  a 
pledge,  is  extranSy  desirous  of  overlooking  and  explainii^ 
away  his  own.  He  is  not  willing  to  remember  the  empbatical 
plf^ge  that  he  gave,  never  to  make  peace  with  the  jacobin 
government  of  France.  What  can  we  expect  irom  men  who 
have,  through  the  whole  of  the  war,  shrunk  from  every  pledge 
they  have  ever  given  ?  It  is  only  by  their  removal  that  the  nap 
tion  can  behaved  from  its  present  perilous  situation.  They 
are  either  fools  or  hypocrites  who  attempt  to  separate  minister^ 
frcmi  their  measures,  or  afl^  to  think  that  our  aflSurs  can  be 
retrieved  in  their  hands.  The  country  must  take  its  &te,  if 
they  are  so  dull  of  inteUeet,  or  so  infatuated,  as  to  conceive 
that  they  can  be  rescued  from  didr  present  situation  by  Ae 
imbeciK^  that  brought  thorn  into  it.  We  are  called  upon  to 
mtdce  this  dieadful  sacrifice  in  order  to  terrify  France  !  We 
are  to  give  up  7,000,000  2.  in  one  year,  in  addition  to  all  our 
other  burdens,  to  shew  to  France,  that  we  have,  what  Aeit 
poet  calls  Fembarras  de  riche$Ks»  Terrify  France!  What^ 
by  shewing  that  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the  funded  systODi 
which  has  supported  us  through  so  many  difficulties,  because 
we  dare  no  longer  persist  in  it?  Terrify  France — by  an 
eocaCtion  which  will  nctt  be  paid — which  will  convulse  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other  —  or  which,  if  it  were  pos-  - 
sible  to  pay  it,  would  paralyze  all  our  future  operations,  and 
lay  us  helpless  at-tiheir  feet  I 

In  die  argument  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  trouble 
you  with,  I  have  not  wandered  from  the  particular  measure 
of  the  day,  because  it  is  inseparable  from  die  causes  that  have 
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E'ven  rise  to  it  Sir,  this  is  no  common  tax.   Do  not  let  us  de- 
de  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  danger.     It  is  im^ 
minent    No  human  being  can  calculate  the  horrors  to  which 
this  measure  m^y  give  rise.     I  deprecate  rashness.     I  Icnow^ 
that  men  are  fond  of  talking  o(  the  theoretical  blessings  of  our 
constitution ;  but  unless  you  make  the  people  feel  its  practical 
blessings  you  do  nothing.    Talk  of  the  jacobin  principles  of 
the  Frem^  directory  I    No  roan  has  made  so  many  jaoobiiis 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  and  if  this  measure  is  to 
be  persevered  in,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  we  shall  be  driven* 
The  tax  may  be  put  under  the  management  of  the  military. 
Suppose  it  cannot  be  collected  —  what  comes  next?    Tbey 
may  distrain ;  and  when  they  have  seized  on  our  beds  and  churs, 
they  may  last  of  all  take  our  persons  —  Contra  opes  primum^ 
et  post  in  corpora  saviri.     Is  such  a  measure  to  be  hurried 
through  this  House  ?   I  am  guilty  of  no  exaggeration.    I  am 
sure  Uiat  if  time  be  given,  you  will  have  from  all  the  great 
towns,  from  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
dsewhere,  remonstrances  as  strong  as  those  you  have  seen  ftom 
the  city  df  London,  from  my  constituents,  and  from  the  bo- 
rough of  Southwark.     I  shudder  at  the  consequences  if  you 
pernst.    They  may  be  dreadful.     It  is  only  by  a  quick  return 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  our  ancestors,  that  we  can  be  safe« 
Tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  has  sud,'that 
^^  if  there  were  men  who  could  give  peace  to  the  country, 
without  throwing  things  into  confusion,  the  present  ministers 
would  be  the  basest  of  mankind  if  they  did  not  yield  and 
make  way  for  them."     If  there  are  any  men  who  feel  them- 
selves capable  of  restoring  peace  to  these  kingdom^  without 
a  diange  of  system,  or  restoring  the  constitution  to  its  vigour, 
I  can  only  say  they  are  more  sanguine  than  I  am.    I  can 
speak  without  any  personal  motive  on  the  subject;  for  I  pub- 
licly declare,  that  I  never  will  have  a  seat,  high  or  low,  in 
any  administration,  until  public  opinion  shall  have  decided 
for  a  thorough  reform  of  abuses,  and  a  direct  return  to  the. 
genuine  principles  of  the  British  constitution.    If  there  are 
men  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  they  can  not  only  pro* 
cure  peace,    but  tranquUize  the  country  without  this,   let 
them  try  it.    I  will  make  no  part  in  any  such  administration. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill, 

Tellers.  Tellers. 
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King's  Message  respecting  Overtures  of  Peace  from 
THE  Consular  Government  of  France. 

February  3.  iSoOt 

ON  the  25th  of  December  1799  Bonamirte  addressed  the 
foUowing  letter  <<To  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :" 

<<  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation,  to  occupy  the  first 
magistracy  of  the  republic,  I  think  it  proper,  on  entering  into 
office*  to  make  a  direct  communication  of  it  to  your  majesty. 

'^  The  war,  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters 
•f  the  world,  must  it  be  eternal  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  ? 

**  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  power* 
ful  and  strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence  require* 
sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness,  the  benefits  of  commerce, 
jntemal  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families  ?  How  is  it  that 
they  do  not  feel  tnat  peace  -is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
the  first  glory  ? 

**  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your  ma- 
jesty, who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  Uie  sole  view  of 
Biaking  it  happy. 

*^  Your  majesty  will  only  see  in  this  overture  my  sincere  desire 
to  contribute  efficaciously,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  paci- 
fication, by  a  step,  speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disengaged 
from  those  forms  which,  necessary  perhaps  to  diseuise  the  ae- 
pendence  of  weak  states,  prove  only  in  those  whi(£  are  strong, 
the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving  one  another. 

*' France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strei!igth,  may 
atill,  for  a  long  time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the 
period  of  their  being  exhausted.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  i^  the 
fate  of  all  civilized  nations  is  attached  to  the  termination  of  a 
war  which  involves  the  whole  world.*' 

On  the  22d  of  January  iSco,  the  overture  received  from  France^ 
topper  with  the  answers  of  the  British  government  rejecting  the 
aaid  overtures,  were  laid,  bv  his  majesty's  command,  before  both 
Houses ;  and  on  the  3d  of  February  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  moved, 
**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  return 
his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House,  for  his  mo^t  gradons  mes- 
aage,  and  for  having  been  sraciously  pleased  to  direct,  that  there 
should  be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  the  communieatiom 
vecently  received  from  the  enemy,  and  of  the  answers  wbidi  have 
been  returned  thereto  by  his  majesty's  command :  To  assure  his 
majesjty,  that  we  consider  the  conduct  which  his  majesty  has  held 
QH  this  occasion  to  be  such  as  was  dictated  by  his  regard  to  the 
most  important  interests  of  his  dominions,  and  that,  while  we 
Join  with  his  majesty  in  looking  eaeerly  to  the  period  when  it  may 
become  practicable  to  ire-establiA  the  general  tranquillity  m 
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Europe  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide effectually  for  the  security  and  pennanent  prosperity  of  his 
people,  we  shall  feel  it  in  the  intenrai  our  indispensable  duty  to 
continue  to  his  majesty,  on  behalf  of  those  wluun  we  represent, 
our  firm  and  decided  support  in  such  measuies  as  mqr  best  lend 
to  confirm  the  signal  advantages  which  have  been  obtn^ed  to  the 
common  cause  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  and  to  conduct 
the  great  contest  in  which  his  mijes^  is  en^^^^^ed  to  a  safe  and 
honourable  conclusion ;  and  that,  impressed  with  these  sentiments, 
we  shall  not  &il  to  make  such  provision  as,  under  the  piesent 
circumstances,  may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  several  branches 
of  the  public  service,  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war." 
The  address  was  supported  by  m.  Cannmg  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
powerfully  €pjpo$ed  by  Mr.  IMitbread,  Mn  Erskine^  and  Mr.  Fco. 
An  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  his  speech, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows:— > Mr.  Speaker,  at  so 
lafte  an  hour  of  Ae  night,  I  un  sure  ycm  will  do  me  Che  jus- 
tice to  believe  that  }  do  not  mean  to  go  at  length  into  the 
discussion  of  this  great  question.  Exhausted  as  the  attention 
'  of  the  House  must  be,  and  unaccustomed  as  I  have  been  <tf 
late  to  attend  in  m  v  pkce,  nothing  hut  a  deep  sense  of  my 
duty  could  have  induced  me  to  trouble  you  at  aU,  and  par- 
tkdarly  to  request  vour  indulgence  at  sudi  an  hour. 

Sir,  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  faai 
truly  said,  that  the  present  is  a  new  sera  in  the  war.  The 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  feeb  the 
justice  of  the  remark;  for  by  travelling  batk  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  referring  to  all  the  tqpics  and 
ai^uments  which  he  has  so  often  and  so  successfully  uiged  to 
the  Houses  and  by  which  he  has  drawn  them  on  to  the  siq^ 
port  of  his  meaauies,  he  is  fiuroed  to  acknowledge^  that,  at 
the  end  of  a  seven  yeera'  conffict,  we  are  come  Init  to  a  new 
«ra  in  the  war,  at  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  <mly  to  piess 
all  his  former  arguments  to  induce  us  to  persevere.  All  the 
topics  which  have  so  often  misled  us  —  all  me  reasoning  which 
has  so  invariably  failed  —  all  the  lofty  predictions  which  have 
so  constantly  been  falsified  by  events  —  aU  the  hopes  which 
have  amused  the  sanguine  and  i^  the  aasurances  of  the 
distress  and  weakness  of  the  enemy  which  have  satisfied  the 
wathinking^  are  again  enumerated  «id  advanced  as  aignments 
jfar  oor  continuing  the  war.  What  I  ot  the  end  of  seven 
years  of  the  most  burdensome  and  the  most  oalanytoq^ 
struggle  that  this  country  was  ever  engaged  in,  are  we  warn 
to  be  amused  with  nodons  of  finance  and  calculations  or  the 
exhausted  resources  of  the  enemy,  as  a  ground  of  confidence 
and  of  hope?  Gramous God !  Were  we  not  told,  five  year« 
1^  that  France  was  not  only  on  tho  hn»kf  but  that  she  was 
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actually  in  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy  ?  Were  we  not  told, 
as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  treating,  that  she  could 
not  hold  out  another  campaign  —  that  nothing  but  peace 
€X>uld  save  her  —  that  she  wanted  only  time  to  recruit  her 
ezhaosted  finances  —  that  to  grant  her  repose,  was  to  grant 
her  the  means  of  again  molesting  this  country,  and  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  persevere  ror  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
save  ourselves  for  ever  from  the  consequences  of  her  ambition 
and  her  jacobinism  ?  What  I  after  having  gone  on  from  year 
to  year  upon  assurances  like  these^  and  ^ter  having  seen  the 
repeated  refutations  of  every  prediction,  are  we  again  to  be 
seriously  told,  that  we  have  the  same  prospect  of  success  on 
the  same  identical  grounds?  And  without  any  other  argu- 
ment or  security,  are  we  invited,  at  this  new  sera  of  the  war, 
to  carry  it  on  upon  principles  which,  if  adopted,  may  make 
it  eternal  ?  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  shall  succeed 
in  prevailing  on  parliament  and  the  country  to  adopt  the 
principles  which  he  has  advanced  this  night,  I  see  no  possible 
termination  to  the  contest.  No  man  can  see  an  end  to  it ; 
and  upon  the  assurances  and  predictions  which  have  so  uni- 
formly fiuled,  are  we  called  upon,  not  merely  to  refuse  all 
negociation,  but  to  countenance  principles  and  views  as  distant 
from  wisdom  and  justice,  as  they  are  in  their  nature  wild  and 
impracticable. 

I  must  lament.  Sir,  in  common  with  every  friend  of  peace, 
the  harsh  and  unconciliating  language  which  ministers  have 
held  towards  the  French,  and  which  they  have  even  made 
use  of  in  their  answer  to  a  respectful  offer  of  negociation. 
Such  language  has  ever  been  considered  as  extremely  unwise^ 
and  has  ever  been  reprobated  by  diplomatic  men.  I  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  terms  in  which  Lord  Malmesbury 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1 796,  replied  to  expressions  of  this  sort, 
used  by  M.  de  la  Croix.  He  justlv  said,  <<  that  offensive  and 
injurious  insinuations  were  only  calculated  to  throw  new  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  accommodation,  and  that  it  was  not  by 
revolting  reproaches,  nor  by  reciprocal  invective,  that  a  sin- 
cere wish  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  pacification  could 
be  evinced."  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  nor  more  wise 
than  this  language;  apd  such  ought  ever  to  be  the  tone  and 
conduct  of  men  entrusted  with  the  very  important  task  of 
treating  with  an  hostile  nation.  Being  a  sincere  friend  to 
peace,  I  must  say  with  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  it  is  not  by 
rq>roaches  and  by  invective  that  we  can  hope  for  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  speak 
the  sense  of  this  House,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  countrv,  when  I  lament  that  any  unnecessary  recrimin- 
ations should  be  flung  out,  by  which  obstacles  are  put  in  th« 

VOJU  VI.  c  c 
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way  of  pacification.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  prevailing  senti* 
ment  of  the  people,  that  we  ought  to  abstain  from  harsh 
and  insulting  language;  and  in-  common  with  them  I  must 
lament,  that  both  in  the  papers  of  Lord  Grenvill^  aj^d  iix 
the  speeches  of  this  night,  such  licence  has  been  given  to  ia- 
vective  and  reproach.  For  the  same  reason  I  must  lament, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  go 
at  such  length,  and  with  such  severity  of  minute  investigation, 
into  all  the  early  circumstances  of  the  war,  which,  whatever 
they  were,  are  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  and  ought  not 
to  influence  the  present  feelings  of  the  House. 

I  certainly  shall  not  follow  him  into  all  the  minute  detail, 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  many  of  his  assertions*  I 
do  not  know  what  impression  his  narrative  may  make  on 
other  gentlemen ;  but  I  will  tell  him,  fairly  and  candidly,  he 
has  not  convinced  me.  I  continue  to  think,  and  mitil  I  see 
better  grounds  for  changing  my  opinion  than  any  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  this  night  product  I  shall 
continue  to  think  and  to  say,  plainly  and  explicitly,  that  this 
country  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war.  But  with  regard  to 
Austria  and  Prussia — is  there  a  man  who,  for  one  moment, 
can  dispute  that  they  were  the  aggressors  ?  It  will  be  vain 
for  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  to  enter  into  long  and 
plausible  reasoning  against  we  evidence  of  documents  so  clear, 
so  decisive  —  so  frequently,  so  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  himself,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
in  his  confidence,  have'  borne  decisive  testimony  to  the  feet, 
that  between  him  and  the  emperor,  there  was  an  intimate 
correspondence,  and  a  perfect  understanding.  Do  I  mean 
by  this  that  a  positive  treaty  was  entered  into  for  the  dis* 
imemberment  ot  France?  Certainly  not,  but  no  man  can 
read  the  declarations  which  were  made  at  Mantua,  as  wdl  as 
at  Pilnitz,  as  they  are  ffiven  by  M.  Bertrand  de  Moleyille, 
without  acknowledging  that  there  was  not  merely  an  intention, 
but  a  declaration  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  great 
powers  of  Germany,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  a&irs  of 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  rqnilating  the  government  against 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  "niis,  though  not  a  plan  for  the 
partition  of  France,  was»  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common 
s^nse^  an  aggression  against  France.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  denies  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  treaty  of 
Pilnit2.  Granted.  But  was  there  not  a  declaration  which 
amounted  to  an  act  of  hostile  agression  ?  The  two  powers, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  made  a 
public  declaration,  that  they  were  determined  to  employ  their 
forces,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  soverei^s  of 
Europe^  <<  to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situation  to  csta- 
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bUsh,  in  per&pt  liberty,  the  foundations  of  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment, equally  agreeable  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  French.**  Whenever  the  other  princes 
should  agree  to  co-operate  with  them,  '*  then,  and  in  that 
case,  their  majesties  were  determined  to  act  promptly,  and 
by  mutual  consent,  with  the  forces  necessary  to  obtain  the 
end  proposed  by  ail  of  thmn.  In  the  mean  time  they  declared, 
that  they  would  give  orders  for  their  troops  to  be  ready  for 
actual  service/*  Now,  I  would  ask  gentlemen  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  say,  what  the  fair  construction 
of  this  declaration  was  —  whether  it  was  not  a  menace  and 
an  insult  to  France,  since,  in  direct  terms,  it  declared,  that 
whenever  the  other  powers  should  concur,  they  would  attack 
France,  then  at  peace  with  them,  and  then  employed  only  in 
domestic  and  internal  regulations  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  case  to 
be  that  of  Great  Britain.  Will  any  gentleman  say,  if  two 
of  the  great  powers  should  make  a  public  declaration,  that 
they  were  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  this  kingdom  as 
soon  as  circumstances  should  favour  their  intention ;  that  they 
only  waited  for  this  occasion ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they 
would  keep  their  forces  ready  for  the  purpose ;  that  it  would 
not  be  considered  by  the  parliament  and  people  of  this  country 
as  an  hostile  aggression  ?  And  is  there  an  Englishman  in 
existence,  who  is  such  a  friend  to  peace  as  to  say,  that  the 
nation  could  retain  its  honour  and  dignity  if  it  should  sit 
down  under  such  a  menace?  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to 
the  national  character  of  England,  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  two  opinions  on  the  case,  if  thus  put  home  to  our  own 
feelings  and  understanding.  We  musty  then,  respect  in 
others  the  indignation  which  such  an  act  would  excite  in  our- 
selves ;  and  when  we  see  it  established  on  the  most  indisput- 
able testimony,  that  both  at  Pilnitz  and  at  Mantua  declarations 
were  made  to  this  effect,  it  is  idle  to  say,  that  as  &r  as  the 
emperor  and  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  were  concerned,  they  were 
not  the  aggressors  in  Uie  war. 

"  Oh!  but  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November  1792! 
that,  at  least,"  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says|  *^  you 
must  allow  to  be  an  act  of  aggression,  not  only  against 
England,  but  against  all  the  ^vereigns  of  Europe.'*  I  am 
not  one  of  those.  Sir,  who  attach  much  interest  to  the  ge- 
neral and  indiscriminate  provocations  thrown  out  at  random^ 
like  this  resolution  of  the  19th  of  November  1792.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  any  people  to  notice  and 
to  apply  to  themselves  menaces  flung  out  without  particular 
aUusion,  which  are  always  unwise  in  the  power  which  uses 
them,  and  which  it  is  still  more  unwise  to  treat  with  serious- 
nesSk     But,  if  any  such  idle  and  general  provocation  to 
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nations  is  given,  either  in  insolence  or  in  folly,  by  any  go* 
vemment,  it  is  a  clear  first  principle,  that  an  explanation  is 
the  thing,  which  a  magnanimous  nation,  feeling  itself  ag- 
grieved, ought  to  demand ;  and  if  an  explanation  be  given 
which  is  not  satisfactory,  it  ought  clearly  and  distinctly  to 
say  so.  There  ought  to  be  no  ambiguity,  no  reserve,  on  the 
occasion.  Now,  we  all  know  from  documents  on  our  table^ 
that  M.  Chauvelin  did  give  an  explanation  of  this  silly  decree* 
He  declared  in  the  name  of  his  government,  '^  that  it  was 
never  meant  that  the  French  government  should  fiivour  insur- 
rections ;  that  the  decree  was  applicable  only  to  those  people, 
who,  after  having  acquired  their  liberty  by  conquest,  should 
demand  the  assistance  of  the  republic;  but  that  France  would 
respect,  not  only  the  independence  of  England,  but  also  that 
of  her  allies  with  whom  sne  was  not  at  war."  This  was  the 
explanation  given  of  the  offensive  decree.  ^^  But  this  ex- 
planation was  not  satisfactory!''  Did  you  say  so  to  M* 
Chauvelin?  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  not  content 
with  this  explanation  ?  And  when  you  dismissed  him  after- 
wards, on  the  death  of  the  king,  did  you  say  that  this  ex- 
planation was  unsatisfactory?  No;  you  did  no  such  thing: 
and  I  Qontend,  that  unless  you  demanded  farther  explanations, 
and  they  were  refused,  you  have  no  right  to  urge  the  decree 
of  the  19th  of  November  as  an  act  of  aggression.  In  all 
your  conferences  and  correspondence  with  M.  Chauvelin,  did 
you  hold  out  to  him  what  terms  would  satisfy  you?  Did  you 
give  the  French  the  power  or  the  means  of  settling  the  mis* 
understanding  which  that  decree,  or  any  other  of  the  points 
at  issue,  had  created  ?  I  contend,  that  when  a  nation  refuses 
to  state  to  another  the  thing  which  would  satisfy  her,  she 
shews  that  she  is  not  actuated  by  a  desire  to  preserve  peace 
between  them  :  and  I  aver,  that  this  was  the  case  here.  The 
Scheldt,  for  instance.  You  now  say,  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  was  one  of  your  causes  of  complaint.  Did  you 
explain  yourself  on  that  subject?  Did  you  make  it  one  of 
the  grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  M.  Chauvelin.  Sir,  I  repeat 
it,  a  nation,  to  justify  itself  in  appealing  to  the  last  solemn 
resort,  ought  to  prove  that  it  had  taken  every  possible  means, 
consistent  with  dignity,  to  demand  the  reparation  which 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  if  she  refused  to  explain  what 
would  be  satisfactory,  she  did  not  do  her  duty,  nor  exonerate 
herself  from  the  charge  of  being  the  aggressor. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  Uiis  night,  for  the  first 
time,  produced  a  most  important  paper — the  instructions 
which  were  given  to  his  majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  to  interest 
her  imperial  majesty  to  join  her  efforts  with  those  of  his 
IS 
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Bntaimic  majesty,  to  prevent,  by  their  joint  mediation,  the 
evils  of  a  ffeneral  war.     Of  this  paper,  and  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  document,  I  for  one  was  entirely  ignorant ;  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  completely  approve  of 
the  instructions   which  appear  to  have  been  given;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  see  the  right  honourable  gentleman  disposed 
rather  to  take  blame  to  himself  than  credit  for  having  written 
it.     He  thinks  that  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  imputation  of 
having  been  rather  too  slow  to  apprehend  the  dangers  with 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  fraught,  than  that  he  was 
forward  and  hasty  —  "  Ciuod  solum  excusatj  hoc  solum  miror 
in  illo.^*     I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  idea  of  censure. 
I  by  no  means  think  that  he  was  blameable  for  too  much 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  French.     I  think 
the  tenor  and  composition  of  this  paper  was  excellent  —  the 
instructions  conveyed  in  it  wise ;  and  that  it  wanted  but  one 
essential  thing  to  have  entitled  it  to  general  approbation  — 
namely,  to  be  acted  upon.     The  clear  nature  and  intent  of 
that  paper,  I  take  to  be,  that  our  ministers  were  to  solicit  tlie 
court  of  Petersburgh  to  join  with  them  in  a  declaration  to  • 
the  French  government,  stating  explicitlj'  what  course  of 
conduct,  with  respect  to  their  foreign  relations,  they  thought 
necessary  to  the  general  peace  and  security  of  Europe,  and 
what,  if  complied  with,  would  have  induced  them  to  mediate 
for  that  purpose-— a  proper,  wise,  and  legitimate  course  of 
proceeding.     Now,  I  ask,  Sir,  whether,  if  this  paper  had  been 
communicated  to  JParis  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  instead 
of  Petersburgh,  it  would  not  have  been  productive  of  most 
seasonable  benefits  to  mankind ;  and,  by  informing  the  French 
ixK,  time  of  the  means  by  which  they  might  have  secured  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  have  not  only  avoided  the  rup« 
tare  with  this  country,  but  have  also  restored  general  peace 
to  the  continent  ?   llie  paper.  Sir,  was  excellent  in  its  in- 
tentions ;  but  its  merit  was  dl  in  the  composition.     It  was 
a  fine  theory,  which  ministers  did  not  think  proper  to  carry 
into  practice.     Nay,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  very  time  they 
were  drawing  up  this  paper,  they  were  insulting  M.  Chauvelin^ 
in  every  way,  until  about  the  23d  or  24th  of  January  1 793, 
when  diey  finally  dismissed  him,  without  stating  any  one 

Sound  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  preserve  terms  with 
e  French. 

'<  Biit  France,"  it  seems,  <<  then  declared  war  against  us ; 
and  she  was  the  lu^essor,  because  the  declaration  came  from 
her."  Let  us  lookat  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction  on 
both  sides.  Undoubtedly,  the  declaration  was  made  by  her ; 
but  is  a  declaration  the  only  thing  that  constitutes  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war?  Do  gentlemen  recollect,  that,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  commencement  of  war, 
respecting  the  capture  of  a  number  of  ships,  an  article  was 
inserted  in  our  treaty  with  France,  by  which  it  was  positirely 
stipulated,  that  in  iuture,  to  prevent  all  disputes,  die  act  of 
the  dismissal  of  a  minister  &om  eikher  ef  the  two  courts 
should  be  held  and  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war?  I  mention  this,  Sir,  because,  when  we  are  idly  em- 
ployed in  this  retrospect  of  the  origin  of  a  war  whicli  has 
lasted  so  many  years,  instead  of  fixing  our  eyes  only  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  we  seem 
disposed  to  overlook  every  thing  on  our  own  parts,  and  to 
search  only  for  grounds  of  imputation  on  the  enemy.  I 
almost  think  it  an  insult  on  the  House  to  detain  them  with 
this  sort  of  examination.  If,  Sir,  France  was  the  aggressor, 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says  she  was  throughout, 
why  did  not  Prussia  call  upon  us  for  the  stipulated  number 
of  troops,  according  to  the  article  of  the  defensive  treaty  of 
alliance  subsisting  between  us,  by  which,  in  case  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  was  attacked,  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  the  stipulated  aid  ?  And  the  same  thing,  again,  may 
be  asked  when  we  were  attacked.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  might  here  accuse  himself,  inde^,  of  reserve; 
but  it  unfortunately  happened,  that,  at  the  time,  the  point 
was  too  clear  on  which  side  the  aggression  lay.  Prussia  was 
too  sensible  that  the  war  conld  not  entitle  her  to  make  the 
demand,  and  that  it  was  not  a  case  within  the  scope  of  the 
defensive  treaty.  This  is  evidence  worth  a  volume  of  sub- 
sequent reasoning;  for  if,  at  ihe  time  when  all  the  facts  were 
present  to  their  minds,  fhey  could  not  take  advantage  of 
existing  treaties,  and  that,  too,  when  the  courts  were  on  tbe 
most  friendly  terms  with  one  another,  it  will  be  manifest  to 
every  thinking  man  that  they  were  sensible  they  were  not 
authorized  to  make  the  demand. 

I  really,  Sir,  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  into  all  the  minute  details  which  he 
has  thought  proper  to  give  us  respecting  the  first  aggression ; 
bat,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  tbe  aggressor^  not  a  man 
ia  any  country,  who  has  ever  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
think  at  all  on  the  subject,  can  doubt.  Nothing  eould  be 
more  hostile  than  their  whole  proceedings.  Did  they  not 
declare  to  France,  that  it  was  their  internal  concerns,  not 
their  external  proceedings^  which  provoked  them  to  con- 
federate against  her?  Look  back  to  tbe  proclamations  with 
which  they  set  out.  Read  the  declarations  which  they  nftade 
themselves,  to  justify  their  appeal  to  arms.  They  aid  not 
pretend  to  fear  thdr  ambition,  their  conquests,  their  troubling 
their  lyighbours;  but  they  accused  ihem  of  new-modeUio^ 
their  own  government.    They  sdid  nothing  of  their  aggres- 
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sions  abroad;  they  spoke  onlj  of  their  clubs  and  societies 
at  Paris. 

Sir,  m  all  this,  I  am  not  judtifying  the  French  —  I  am  not 
striving  to  absolve  them  from  blame,  either  in  their  internal 
or  external  policy.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  suc- 
cessive raiers  have  been  as  bad  and  as  e^cecrable,  in  various 
instances,  as  any  of  the  most  despotic  and  unprincipled 

fovemments  that  the  world  ever  saw.  I  think  it  impossible, 
tr,  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  French,  when  oiice  engaged  in  ibreigti 
war^  should  not  endeavour  to  spread  destruction  around 
them,  and  to  form  plans  of  aggrandisement  and  plunder  on 
every  side.  Men  bred  in  the  school  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
could  not  be  expected  to  act  otherwise.  They  could  not 
have  lived  so  long  under  their  antient  masters,  without  im- 
bibing the  restless  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the  insatiable 
spirit  of  the  race.  They  have  imitated  the  practice  of  their 
great  prototype,  and,  through  their  whole  career  of  mischief 
and  of  crimes,  have  done  no  more  than  servilely  trace  the 
steps  of  their  own  Louis  XIV.  If  they  have  over-run  coun- 
tries and  ravaged  them,  they  have  dori^  it  upon  Bourbon 
princifdes.  If  they  have  ruined  and  dethrcmed  sovereigns, 
it  is  entirely  after  the  Bourbon  manner.  If  they  have  even 
fraternized  with  the  people  of  foreign  countries,  and  pre- 
tended to  make  their  cause  their  own,  they  have  only  laith- 
fally  followed  the  Bourbon  example.  They  have  constantly 
had  Louis,  the  grand  monarque,  in  their  eye.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  this  example  was  long  ago,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  refer  to  a  period  so  distant.  True,  it  is  a  distant 
period  as  applied  to'  the  man,  biit  not  so  to  the  principle.  The 
principle  was  never  extinct;  nor  has  its  operation  been  sus- 
])ended  in  France^  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  interval, 
during  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury;  and  mv  com- 
plaint against  the  republic  of  France  is,  not  that  she  has 
generated  new  crimes,  not  that  she  has  promulgated -new 
mischief,  but  that  she  has  adopted  and  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  so  fatal  to  Europe,  under  the  practice 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  is  said,  that  wherever  the  French 
have  gone,  they  have  introduced  revolution ;  that  they  have 
sought  for  the  means  of  cBsturbing  neighbouring  states,  and 
have  not  been  content  with  mere  conquest.  What  is  this 
but  adopting  the  ingenious  scheme  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  He  was 
not  content  with  merely  Over-running  a  state;  —  whenever 
he  came  into  a  new  territory,  he  established  what  he  called 
.his  chamber  of  claims;  a  most  convenient  device,  by  which  he 
Ikiquired,  Whethier  the  conquered  country  or  province  had 
Any  dormant  or  disputed  chums,  any  cause  of  complaint,  any 
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unsettled  demand  upon  any  other  state  or  province — upon 
which  he  might  wage  war  upon  such  state,  thereby  discover 
again  grouna  for  new  devastation,  and  gratify  his  ambition 
by  new  acquisitions.  What  have  the  republicans  done  more 
atrocious,  more  Jacobinical,  tban  this?  Louis  went  to  war 
with  Holland.  His  pretext  was,  that  Holland  bad  not  treated 
him  with  sufficient  respect;  —  a  very  just  and  proper  cause 
for  war  indeed  I  This,  Sir,  leads  me  to  an  example  which 
I  think  seasonable,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  When  our  Charles  II.  as  a  short  exception  to  the 
policy  of  his  reign,  made  the  triple  alliance  for  the  protection 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Holland,  against  the  ambition 
,  of  Louis  XIV.  what  was  the  conduct  of  that  great,  virtuoasy 
and  most  able  statesman,  M.  de  Witt,  when  the  confederates 
came  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  upon  which  th^  should 
treat  with  the  French  monarch  ?  When  it  was'  said,  that  he 
had  made  unprincipled  conquests,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
forced  to  surrender  them  all,  what  was  the  language  of  that 
great  and  wise  man?  <<  No,"  said  he;  *<  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  so  much  as  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  If  you  had  united  in  time 
to  prevent  these  conquests,  well ;  but,  now  that  he  has  made 
them,  he  stands  upon  the  ground  of  conquest,  and  we  must 
agree  to  treat  with  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  conquest,  but  with  r^ard  to  his  present  posture.  He 
has  those  places,  and  some  of  them  we  must  be  content  to 
give  up  as  the  means  of  p^ace;  for  conquest  will  always 
successfully  set  up  its  claims  to  indemnification."  Such  was 
the  language  of  this  minister,  who  was  the  ornament  of  his 
time;  and  such,  in  my  mind,  ought  to  be  the  language  of 
statesmen,  with  regard  to  the  Frenoi,  at  this  day.  'Die  same 
ought  to  have  been  said  at  the  formation  of  the  confederacy. 
It  was  true  that  the  French  had  over*run  Savoy ;  but  they 
had  over-run  it  upon  Bourbon  principles ;  and  having  gained 
this  and  other  conquests  before  the  confederacy  was  formed, 
they  ought  to  have  treated  with  her  rather  for  future  security, 
than  for  poft  correction.  States  in  possession,  whether  mo- 
narchical or  republican,  will  claim  indemnity  in  proportion, 
to  their  success;  and  it  will  never  be  so  much  inquired,  by 
^  what*  right  they  gained  possession,  as  by  what  means  they 
can  be  prevented  from  enlarging  their  depredations.  Such 
is  the  safe  practice  of  the  world ;  and  such  ought  to  have  been 
the  conduct  of  the  powers  when  the  reduction  of  Savoy  made 
them  coalesce. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  may  know  more  of  the 
secret  particulars  of  their  over-running  Savoy  than  I  do;  but 
certainly,  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  it  was  a  most 
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Bourbon-Iike  act.  A  great  and  justly  celebrated  historian, 
whom  I  will  not  call  a  foreigner  —  I  mean  Mr.  Hume  (a 
writer,  certainly  estimable  in  many  particulars,  but  who  was  a 
childish  lover  of  princes)  —  talks  of  Louis  XIV.  in  very 
magnificent  terms;  but  be  says  of  him,  that,  though  he 
managed  his  enterprizes  with  skill  and  bravery,  he  was  un- 
fortunate in  this,  that  he  never  got  a  good  and  fiiir  pretence 
for  war.  This  he  reckons  among  his  misfortunes  I  Can  we 
say  more  of  the  republican  French  ?  In  seizing  on  Savoy,  I 
think  they  made  use  of  the  words,  "  convenances  moraks  el 
pulques/*  These  were  their  reasons.  A  most  Bourbon- 
like phrase!  And  I  therefore  contend,  that  as  we  never 
scrupled  to  treat  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
on  account  of  their  rapacity,  their  thirst  of  conquest,  tlieir 
violation  of  treaties,  their  perfidy,  and  their  restless  spirit, 
so  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  treat  with  their  republican 
imitators.  Ministers  could  not  pretend  ignorance  of  the 
unprincipled  manner  in  which  the  French  had  seized  on 
Savoy.  The  Sardinian  minister  complained  of  the  aggression, 
and  yet  no  stir  was  made  about  it.  The  courts  of  Europe 
stood  by,  and  saw  the  outrage;  and  our  ministers  saw  it. 
The  right  honourable  gendeman  will  in  vain,  therefore,  exert, 
his  powers  to  persuaoe  me  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  since,  at  the  moment 
when  an  interference  might  have  been  made  with  effect,  no. 
step  was  taken,  no  remonstrance  made,  no  mediation*  ne- 
gociated,  to  stop  the  career  of  conquest.  All  the  pretended 
and  bypocritical  sensibility  for  the  '^  rights  of  nations,  and 
for  socul  order,"  with  which  we  have  since  been  stunned, 
cannot  impose  upon  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
back  to  the  period  /hen  this  sensibility  ouffht  to  have  roused 
us  into  seasonable  exertion.  At  that  time,  however,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  makes  it  his  hoaaU  that  he  was  pre- 
vented, by  a  sense  of  neutrality,  from  taking  any  measures 
of  precaution  on  the  subject  I  do  not  give  the  right  ho- 
Bourable  gendeman  much  credit  for  his  spirit  of  neutrality 
on  the  occasion.  It  flowed  from  the  sense  of  the  country  at 
the  tim^  the  great  majority  of  which  was  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly against  all  interruptions  bein^  given  to  the  French 
in  their  desire  of  regulating  their  own  mtemal  govemmenfe. 

But  this  neutrality,  which  respected  only  the  internal 
rights  of  the  French,  and  from  which  the  people  of  England 
would  never  have^  departed  but  for  the  impolitic  and  hypo, 
critical  cant  which  was  set  up  to  rouse  their  jealousy  and 
alarm  their  fears,  was  veiy  different  firom  the  great  pnndple 
of  political  prudence  which  ought  to  have  actuated  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  on  seeing  the  first  steps  of  France 
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towards  a  career  of  external  conquest.  My  opinion  is,  that 
when  the  unfortunate  King  of  France  offered  to  us,  in  the 
letter  delivered  by  M.  Chauvelin  and  M.  Talleyrand,  and 
even  intreated  us  to  mediate  between  him  and  the  al* 
lied  powers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  they  ought  to  have 
accepted  the  offer,  and  exerted  their  influence  to  save 
Europe  from  the  consequence  of  a  system  which  was  then 
b^inning  to  manifest  itself.  It  was,  at  least,  a  question 
of  prudence;  and  as  we  had  never  refused  to  treat  and 
to  mediate  with  the  old  princes  on  account  of  their  ambition 
or  their  perfidy,  we  ought  to  have  been  equally  rea^y  now, 
when  the  same  principles  were  acted  upon  by  other  men. 
I  must  doubt  the  sensibility  which  could  be  so  cold  and 
do  indifferent  at  the  proper  moment  for  its  activity.  I  fear 
that  there  were  at  that  moment  the  ^erms  of  ambition 
rising  in  the  mind  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
that  he  was  beginning,  like  others,  to  entertain  hopes  that 
something  miffnt  be  obtained  out  of  the  coming  confusion. 
What  but  such  a  sentiment  could  have  prevented  him  from 
overlooking  the  fair  occasion  that  was  offered  for  preventing 
the  calamities  with  which  Europe  was  threatened?  What  but 
some  such  interested  principle  could  have  made  him  forego 
the  truly  honourable  task,  by  which  his  administration  wottld 
have  displayed  its  magnanimity  and  its  power  ?  But  for  some 
such  fieeling,  would  not  this  country,  both  in  wisdom  and  in 
dignity,  have  inte]:fered,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
powers,  have  said  to  France,  <<  You  ask  for  a  mediation ;  we 
will  mediate  with  candour  and  sincerity^  but  we  will  at  the 
same  time  declare  to  you  our  apprehensions.  We  do  not 
trust  to  your  assertion  of  a  determination  to  avoid  all  foreign 
conquest,  and  that  you  are  desirous  only  b(  settling  your  own 
constitution,  because  your  language  is  contradicted  by  expe- 
rience and  the  evidence  of  facts.  You  are  Frenchmen,  and 
you  cannot  so  soon  have  thrown  off  the  Bourbon  principles  in 
which  you  were  educated.  You  have  already  imitated  the 
bad  practice  of  your  princes ;  you  have  seized  on  Savo^  with- 
out a  colour  of  right*  But  here  we  take  our  stand.  Thus  ftf 
you  have  ffone,  and  we  cannot  help  it ;  but  yon  must  m  no 
farther.  We  will  tell  you  distinctly  what  we  shall  consider  as 
an  fttack  on  the  balance  and  the  security  of  Europe ;  and,  as 
the  condition  of  our  interference,  we  will  tell  you  also  the  se- 
curities that  we  think  Essential  to  the  general  repose.*'  This 
ought  to  have  been  the  language  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
when  their  mediation  Was  solicited ;  and  something  of  this 
kind  they  evidently  thought  of  when  they  sent  the  instructions 
to  Petersbnrgh  which  they  have  mentioned  this  night,  but 
upon  which  they  never  acted.    Having  not  done  so^  I  ^yy 
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they  have  no  claim  to  talk  now  aboat  the  violated  rights  of  Eu- 
rope^ about  the  agression  of  the  French,  and  about  the  origin 
of  the  war,  in  which  this  country  was  so  suddenly  afterwards 
plunged.  Instead  of  this,  what  did  they  do  ?  They  hung 
back ;  they  avoided  explanation ;  they  gave  the  French  no  > 
means  of  satisfying  them;  and  I  repeat  mv  proposition—* 
when  there  is  a  question  of  peace  and  war  oetween  two  na- 
tions^ that  government  feels  itself  in  the  wrong  which  refuses 
to  state  with  clearness  and  precision  what  she  would  consider 
as  a  satisfaction  and  a  pledge  of  peace. 

Sir,  if  I  understand  the  true  precepts  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rule  or  doctrine  by 
which  we  are  directed,  or  can  be  justified,  in  waeing  a  war 
for  religion.  The  idea  is  subversive  of  the  very  foundations 
upon  which  it  stands,  which  are  those  of  peace  and  good- will 
among  men.  Religion  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  justi- 
fiable cause  of  war;  but  it  has  been  too  often  grossly  used  as 
the  pretext  and  the  apolc^  for  the  most  unprincipled  wars. 

I  have  already  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  French  to  foreign  nations  cannot  be  justified.  They 
have  given  great  cause  of  ofience,  but  certainly  not  to  all 
countries  alike.  The  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  to 
me  have  made  an  indiscriminate  catalogue  of  all  the  countries 
which  the  French  have  offended,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to 
throw  odium  on  the  nation,  have  taken  no  pains  tQ  investi- 
gate the  sources  of  their  several  quarrels.  I  will  not  detain 
the  House,  by  entering  into  the  long  detail  which  has  been 
given  of  their  aggressions  and  their  violences;  but  let  me 
mention  Sardinia  as  one  instance  which  has  been  strongly  in* 
sisted  upon.  Did  the  French  attack  Sardinia  when  at  peace 
with  them?  No  such  thine.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had 
accepted  of  a  subsidy  from  Ureat  Britain ;  and  Sardinia  was, 
to  ail  intents  and  purposes,  a  belligerent  power.  Several 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned ;  but  though,  perhaps,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  French  may  be  unjustifiable, 
is  this  die  moment  for  us  to  dwell  upon  these  enormities  —  to 
waste  our  time^  and  inflame  our  passions,  by  recriminating 
upon  each  other  ?  There  is  no  end  to  such  a  war.  I  have 
somewhere  read,  I  think  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Histoiy  of 
the  World,  of  a  most  bloody  and  fatal  battle  which  was 
fooglit  by  two  opposite  armies,  in  which  almost  all  the  comba- 
tants on  both  sides  were  killed,  ^^  because,"  says  the  historian, 
<^  though  they  had  ofiensive  weapons  on  both  sides,  they  had 
none  for  defence."  So,  in  this  war  of  words,  if  we  are  to  use 
only  offensive  weapons^  if  we  are  to  indulge  only  in  invective 
and  abns^  the  ctmtest  must  be  eternal,    if  this  war  of  re- 
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reproach  and  invective  is  to  be  countenanced,  may  not  the 
French  with  equal  reason  complain  of  the  outrages  and  the 
horrors  committed  bv  the  powers  opposed  to  them?     Ifvre 
must  not  treat  with  the  French  on  account  of  the  iniquity  of 
their  former  transactions,  ought  we  not  to  be  as  scrupulous  of 
connecting  ourselves   with  other  powers  equally  criminal  ? 
Surely,  Sir,  if  we  must  be  thus  rigid  in  scrutinizing  the  con- 
duct  of  an  enemy,  we  ought  to  be  equally  careful  in  not  conoi- 
mitting   our  honour  ana  our    safety  with  an  ally  who  has 
manifested  the  same  want  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  other 
nations.     Surely,  if  it  is  material  to  know  the  character  of  a 
power  with  whom  you  are  only  about  to  treat  for  peace,  it  is 
more  material  to  know  the  character  of  allies,  with  whom  you 
are  about  to  enter  into  the  closest  connection  of  friendship, 
and  for  whose  exertions  you  are  about  to  pay. 

Now,  Sir,  what  was  the  conduct  of  your  own  allies  to 
Poland  ?    Is  there  a  single  atrocity  of  the  French,  in  Italy,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Egypt,  if  you  please,  more  unprincipled  and 
inhuman,  than  that  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia^  in  Poland? 
What  has  there  been  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  to  forei^ 
powers;  what  in  the  violation  of  solemn  treaties ;  what  in  the 
plunder,  devastation,  and  dismemberment  of  unoffending  coun- 
tries ;  what  in  the  horrors  and  murders  perpetrated  upon  the 
subdued  victims  of  their  rage  in  any  district  which  they  have 
over-run,  worse  than  the  conduct  of  those  three  great  powers, 
in  the  miserable,  devoted,  and  trampled-on  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, and  who  have  been,  or  are,  our  allies  in  this  war  for 
religion,  social  order,  and  the  rights  of  nations  ?    *<  Oh  ! 
but  we  regretted  the  partition  of  Poland  I"     Yes,  regretted  I 
you  regretted  the  violence,  and  that  is  all  you  did.    You 
united  yourselves  with  the  actors ;  you,  in  fact,  by  your  ae- 
quiescence,  confirmed  the  atrocity.     But  thev  are  your  allies  ; 
and  though  they  over-ran  and  divided  Poland,    there  was 
nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  which  stamped 
it  with  peculiar  infamy  and  disgrace.     Ine  hero  of  Poland, 
perhaps,  was  merciful  and  mild  1     He  was  *<  as  much  supe- 
rior to  Bonaparte  in  bravery,  and  in  the  discipline  which  he 
maintained,  as  he  was  superior  in  virtue  and  humanity !     He 
was  animated  by  the  purest  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
was  restrained  in  his  career  by  the  benevolent  precepts  which 
it  inculcates  !**    Was  he  ?  Let  unfortunate  Warsaw,  and  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Praga  in  particular, 
tell  I     What  do  we  understand  to  have  been  the  conduct  of 
this  magnanimous  hero,  with  whom,  it  seems,  Bonaparte  is 
not  to  be  compared  ?     He  entered  the  suburb  of  Praga,  the 
most  populous  suburb  of  Warsaw ;  and  there  he  let  his  soldiery 
loose  on  the  miserable,  unarmed  and  unresisting  people  I 
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Men,  women,  and  children,  nay,  infants  at  the  breast,  were 
doomed  to  one  indiscriminate  massacre  !  Thousands  of  them 
were  inhumanly,  wantonly,  butchered  !  And  fbr  what?  Be- 
cause they  had  dared  to  join  in  a  wish  to  meliorate  their  own 
condition  as  a  people,  and  to  improve  their  constitution, 
which  had  been  confessed  by  their  own  sovereign  to  be  in 
want  of  amendment*  And  such  is  the  hero  upon  whom  the 
cause  of  ^^  religion  and  social  order*'  is  to  repose  1  And  such 
is  the  man  whom  we  praise  for  his  discipline  and  his  virtue, 
and  whom  we  hold  out  as  our  boast  and  our  dependence, 
while  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  unfits  him  to  be  even  treated 
with  as  an  enemy ! 

But  the  behaviour  of  the  French  towards  Switzerland  raises 
all  the  indignation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  in- 
flames his  eloquence.  I  admire  the  indignation  which  he 
expresses  (and  I  think  he  felt  it)  in  speaking  of  this  country, 
no  dear  and  so  congenial  to  every  man  who  loves  the  sacred 
name  of  liberty.  He  who  loves  libertv,  says  the  rijgbt  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  thought  himself  at  home  on  the  mvoured 
and  happy  mountains  of  Switzerland,  where  she  seemed  to 
have  taken  up  her  abode  under  a  sort  of  implied  compact, 
among  all  other  states,  that  she  should  not  be  disturbed  in 
this  her  chosen  asylum.  I  admire  the  eloquence  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  speaking  of  this  country  of  liberty 
and  peace,  to  which  every  man  would  desire,  once  in  his  life 
at  least,  to  make  a  pilgrimage.  But  who,  let  me  ask  him, 
first  proposed  to  the  Swiss  people  to  depart  from  the  neutrality 
which  was  their  chief  protection,  and  to  join  the  confederacy 
asainst  the  French  ?  I  aver,  that  a  noble  relation  of  mine, 
(Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald,)  then  the  minister  of  England  to 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  was  instructed,  in  direct  terms,  to  pro- 

Eose  to  the  Swiss,  by  an  official  note,  to  break  from  the  safe 
oe  they  had  laid  down  for  themselves,  and  to  tell  them,  ^<  ia 
such  a  contest  neutrality  was  criminal."  I  know  that  noble 
lord  too  well,  though  I  have  not  been  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  him  of  late,  from  the  employments  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged,  to  suspect  that  he  would  have  presented  such  a  pa^ 
'  per  without  the  express  instructions  of  his  court,  or  tliat  h^ 
would  have  gone  beyond  those  instructions. 

But,  was  it  only  to  Switzerland  that  this  sort  of  language 
was  held  ?  What  was  our  language  also  to  Tuscany  and  to 
Genoa?  An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  has  denied 
the  authenticity  of  a  pretended  letter  which  has  been  circu- 
lated, and  ascribed  to  Lord  Harvey.  He  says,  it  is  all  a 
fable  and  a  forgery.  Be  it  so ;  but  is  it  also  a  fable  that  Lord 
Harvey  did  speak  in  terms  to  the  Grand  Duke,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  offensive  and  insulting  ?  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  was  not 
present.   But  was  it  not,  and  is  it  not  believed?  Is  it  a  fable  that 
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Lord  Harvey  went  into  the  closet  of  the  Grand  Duke,  laid  his 
watch  upon  the  table,  and  demanded,  in  a  peremptory  man* 
ner,  that  he  should,  within  a  certain  number  of  minutes,   I 
think  I  have  heard  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  determine, 
aye  or  no,  to  dismiss  the  French  minister,  and  order  him  oat 
of  his  dominions;  with  the  menace^  that  if  he  did  not,  the 
English  fleet  should  bombard  Leghorn  ?  Will  the  honourable 
gentleman  deny  this  also  ?    I  certainly  do  not  Hnow  it  from 
my  own  knowledge ;  but  I  know,  that  persons  of  the  first 
credit,  then  at  Florence^  have  stated  these  facts,  and  that  they 
have  never  been  contradicted.   It  is  true,  that  upon  the  Grand 
Duke's  complaint  of  this  indignity.  Lord  Harvey  was  recalled  ; 
but  was  the  principle  recalled  ?    Was  the  mission  recalled  ? 
Did  not  ministers  persist  in  the  demand  which  Lord  Harvey 
had  made^  perhaps  ungraciously  ?   Was  not  the  Grand  Duke 
forced,  in  'consequence,  to  dismiss  the  French  minister  ?  and  did 
they  not  drive  him  to  enter  into  an  unwilling  war  with  the  re- 
public ?  It  is  true  that  he  afterwards  made  his  peace ;  and  that, 
having  done  so,  he  was  treated  severely  and  unjustly  by  the 
Frendi*     But  what  do  I  conclude  from  all  this,  but  that  we 
have  no  right  to  be  scrupulous,  we  who  have  violated  the  re* 
spect  due  to  peaceable  powers  ourselves,  in  this  war,  which» 
more  flian  any  other  that  ever  afflicted  human  nature,  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  greatest  number  of  disgusting  and 
outrageous  msults  to  the  smaller  powers  by  the  great.    And 
I  infer  from  this  also,  that  the  instances  not  being  confined  to 
the  French,  bnt  having  been  perpetrated  by  every  one  of  the 
allies,  and  by  England  as  much  as  by  the  others,  we  have  no 
right  to  refuse  to  treat  with  the  French  on  this  ground*   Need 
I  speak  of  your  conduct  to  Genoa  also  ?    Pernims  the  nate 
delivered  oy  Mr.  Drake  was  also  a  forgery.     Perhaps  tlie 
blockade  of  the  port  never  took  place.     It  is  impossible  to 
d^ny  the  facts,  which  were  so  glaring  at  the  time.    It  is  a 
painful  thing  to  me.  Sir,  to  be  obli^d  to  go  back  to  these 
unfortunate  periods  of  the  history  of  Uiis  war,  and  of,the  con- 
duct of  this  country ;  but  I  am  forced  to  the  task  by  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  as  an  ar« 
gument  against  n^ociation.     I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
prove^  that  if  the  French  have  been  guilty,  we  have  notl>een 
innocent.     Nothing  but  determined  incredulity  can  make  us 
deaf  and  blind  to  our  own  acts,  when  we  are  so  ready  to  yield 
an  assent  to  all  the  reproaches  which  are  thrown  out  on  tlie 
enemy,  and  upon  which  reproaches  we  are  gravely  told  to 
continue  the  war. 

**  But  the  French,'*  it  seems,  *^  have  behaved  ill  eve^gr 
where.  They  seized  on  Venice,  which  had  preserved  the 
most  exact  neutrality,  or  rather,"  as  it  is  hinted,  <*  hadmani« 
firated  symptoms  of  friendship  to  them/'    I  agree  with  the 
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rlf^i  liononrablc  gentleman,  it  was  an  abominable  act.     I  am 
not  the  apologist  o^  much  l^s  the  advocate  for  their  iniqui- 
ties ;  neither  will  I  countenance  them  in  their  pretences  for 
the  injustice.     I  do  not  think  that  much  regard  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  charges  which  a  triumphant  soldiery  bring  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  people  whom  they  have  over-run.     Pretences  for 
outrage  will  never  be  wanting  to  the  strong,  when  they  wish 
to  trample  on  the  weak ;  but  when  we  accuse  the  French  of 
having  seized  on  Venice,  af^r  stipulating  for  its  neutrality 
and  guairanteeing  its  independence,  we  should  also  remember 
the  excuse  th^(  they  made  for  the  violence;  namely,  that 
their  troops  had  been  attacked  and  murdered.     I  say  I  am 
always  incredulous  about  such  excuses ;  but  I  think  it  fair  to 
hear  whatever  cofX  he  alleged  on  the  other  side.     We  can- 
not take  one  side  of  a  story  only.     Candour  demands  that  we 
should  examine  the  whole  before  we  make  up  our  minds  on 
the  guilt.     I  cannot  think  it  quite  fair  to  state  the  view  of  the 
subject  of  one  par^  as  indisputable  &ct,  without  even  men- 
tioning what  the  other  party  has  to  say  for  itself.    But,   Sir, 
is  this  all  ?    Though  the  perfidy  of  the  French  to  the  Vene- 
tians be  clear  and  palpable,  was  it  worse  in  morals,  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  example,  than  the  conduct  of  Austria  ?    My 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread)  properly  asked,  <<  Is  not 
the  receiver  as  bad  as  the  thief?"     If  the  French  seized  on  the 
territory  of  Venice,  did  not  the  Austrians  agree  to  receive  it? 
^'  But  this,''  it  seems,  ^*  is  not  the  same  thing."    It  is  quite 
in  the  nature,  and  within  the  rule  of  diplomatic  ^morality,  for 
'Austria  to  receive  the  country  which  was  thus  seized  upon  un- 
justly.    ^^  The  emperor  took  it  as  a  compensation ;  it  was  his 
by  barter ;  he  was  not  answerable  for  the  guilt  by  which  it 
was  obtained."     What  is  this,  Sir,,  but  the  false  and  abomi- 
nable reasoning  with  which  we  have  been  so  often  disgusted  on 
the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  ?    Just  in  the  same  manner  have 
I  heard  a  notorious  wholesale  dealer  in  this  inhuman  traffic 
justify  his  abominable  trade.     <*  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  hor- 
rible crime  of  tearing  that  mother  from  her  m&nts;   that 
husband  from  his  wife;  of  depopulating  that  village;  of  de- 
priving that  family  of  their  sons,  the  support  of  their  aged 
parent !  No :  thank  Heaven !  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  horror ; 
I  only  bought  them  in  the  fair  way  of  trade.    They  were 
brought  to  the  market;  they  had  been  guilty  of  crimes,  or 
they  had  been  made  prisoners  in  war;  tney  were  accused  of 
witchcraft,  of  obi,  pr  of  some  other  sort  of  sorcery ;  and  they 
were  brought  to  me  for  sale;  I  gave  a  valuable  consideration 
for  them  ^  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  stained  my  soul 
with  the  guilt  of  dragging  them  from  their  friends  and  fiuni* 
lies !"    Sttdi  has  been  the  precious  defence  of  the  slave  trade ; 
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and  such  is  the  armimeut  set  up  for  Austria,  in  this  instance 
of  Venice,  "  I  did  not  commit  the  crime  of  trampling  on  the 
independence  of  Venice.  I  did  not  seize  on  the  city ;  I  gave 
a  quid  pro  quo.  It  was  a  matter  of  barter  and  indemnity;  I 
gave  half  a  million  of  human  beings  to  be  put  under  the  yoke 
of  France  in  another  district,  and  I  had  these  people  turned 
over  to  me  in  return  !"  This,  Sir,  is  the  defence  of  Austria; 
and  under  such  detestable  sophistry  as  this,  is  the  infernal 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  whether  in  white  or  black,  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  even  justified !  At  no  time  has  that  diabolical 
traffic  been  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  during  the  pre- 
sent war;  and  that  by  England  herself,  as  well  as  Austria 
and  Russia. 

"  But  France,"  it  seems,  *<  has  roused  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  against  her ;"  and  the  long  catalogue  has  been  read  to 
you,  to  prove  that  she  must  have  been  atrocious  to  provoke 
them  all.  Is  it  true.  Sir,  that  she  has  roused  them  all?  It 
does  not  say  much  for  the  address  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
if  this  be  the  case.  What,  Sir !  have  all  your  negociations, 
all  your  declamation,  all  your  money,  been  squandered  in  vain  ? 
Have  you  not  succeed  iii  stirring  the  indignation,  and  en- 
gaging the  assistance,  of  a  single  power?  But  you  do  your- 
selves injustice.  I  dare  say  the  truth  lies  between  you.  Be- 
tween their  crimes  and  your  money  the  rage  has  been  excited ; 
and  full  as  much  is  due  to  your  seductions,  as  to  her  atrocities. 
My  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  was  correct, 
therefore,  in  bis  argument ;  for  you  cannot  take  both  sides  of 
the  case :  you  cannot  accuse  them  of  having  provoked  all 
Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  the  merit  m  having  roused 
them  to  join  you. 

You.  talk  of  your  allies.  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  who  your  al- 
lies are?  Russia  is  one  of  them,  I  suppose.  Did  France  at- 
tack Russia?  Has  the  magnanimous  raul  taken  the  field  for 
social  order  and  religion,  on  account  of  personal  aggression? 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  declared  himself  Grand  Master  of 
Malta,  though  his  religion  is  as  opposite  to  that  of  the  knights 
as  ours  is ;  and  he  is  as  much  considered  an  heretic  by  the 
church  of  Rome  as  we  are.  The  King  of  Great  Britain 
might,  with  as  much  propriety,  declare  himself  the  head  <^ 
the  order  of  the  Chartreuse  monks.  Not  content  with  takinfi^ 
to  himself  the  commandery  of  this  institution  of  Malta,  Paiu 
has  even  created  a  married  man  a  knight,  contrary  to  all  the 
most  sacred  rules  and  r^ulations  of  the  order.  And  yet  tliis 
ally  of  ours  is  fighting  for  religion  I  r—  So  much  for  his  reli- 
gion :  Let  us  see  his  regard  to  social  order  I  How  does  he 
shew  his  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  the  French,  in  their 
violation  of  the  rights  of  other  nations  ?    What  has  been  his 
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oonduct  to  Denmark?  He  says  to  Denmark  —  **  You  have 
seditious  clubs  at  Copenha^u  —  No  Danish  vessel  shall  enter. 
the  ports  of  Russia !"  He  holds  a  still  more  despotic  language 
to  Hamburgh.  He  threatens  to  lay  an  embargo  on  their 
trade;  and  he  forces  them  to  surrender  up  men  who  are 
claimed  by  the  French  as  their  citizens  — whether  truly  or  not> 
I  do  not  inquire.  He  threatens  tliem  with  his  own  vengeance 
if  they  refuse,  and  subjects  them  to  that  of  the  French  if  they 
comply.  And  what  has  been  his  conduct  to  Spain  ?  He  first 
sends  away  the  Spanish  minister  from  Petersburgh,  and  then 
complains,  as  a  great  insult,  that  his  minister  was  dismissed 
from  Madrid  !  This  is  one  of  our  allies;  and  he  has  declared 
that  the  object  for  which  he  has  taken  up  arms,  is  to  replace 
the  antient  race  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  that  he  does  this  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
social  order !  Such  is  the  respect  for  religion  and  social  order 
which  he  himself  displays ;  and  such  are  the  examples  of  it 
with  which  we  coalesce  !    . 

No  man  regrets,  Sir,  mor^  than  I  do,  the  enormities  tliat 
France  has  committed  ;  but  how  do  they  bear  upon  the  ques-^ 
tion  as  it  now  stands  ?  Are  we  for  ever  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  benefits  of  peace,  because  France  has  perpetrated  acts 
of  injustice?  Sir,  we  cannot  acquit  ourselves  upon  such 
ground.  We  have  negociated.  With  the  knowledge  of  these 
acts  of  injustice  and  disorder,  we  have  treated  with  them  twice; 
yet,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  cannot  enter  into  nego-^ 
ciation  with  them  now  j  and  it  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  the 
reasons  that  he  gives  for  refusing  their  offer.  The  Revolution 
itself  is  no  more  an  objection  now^  than  it  was  in  1 796,  when 
he  did  negociate ;  for  the  government  of  France  at  itikt  time 
was  surely  as  unstable  as  it  is  now.  The  crimes  of  the  French^ 
the  instability  of  their  government,  did  ndt  then  prevent  him  ; 
and  why  are  they  to  prevent  him  now  ?  He  negociated  witli^ 
a  government  as  unstable,  and,  baffled  in  that  negociation,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  open  another  at  Lisle  in  1797*  We  have 
heard  a  very  curious  account  of  these  n^ociati<xis  this  day^ 
and,  as  the  right  honourable  gendeman  has  emphatically  told 
us,  an  ^<  honest*'  account  of  them.  He  says  he  has  no  scruple 
in  avowing  that  he  apprehended  danger  from  the  success  of 
his  own  efforts  to  procure  a  pacification,  and  that  he  was  not 
displeased  at  its  failure.  He  was  sincere  in  his  endeavours 
to  treat,  but  he  was  not  disi^pointed  when  they  failed.  I  wisk 
to  understand  the  right  honourable  gentleman  correctly.  His 
declaration  on  the  subject,  then,  I  take  to  be  this  —  that  though 
sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  peace  in  1 797,  yet  he 
apprehended  greater  danger  from  accomplishing  his  object, 
than  from  %he  pontinuanc^  of  war;  and  that  he  ielt  tliis^ap- 
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prehexMion  from  the  comparative  viewB  of  the  probable  state 
of  peace  and  war  at  that  time.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  allow- 
ing the  fact,  that  a  state  of  peace,  immediately  after  a  war  of 
such  violence^  must,  in  some  respects,  be  a  state  of  insecurity; 
but  does  this  not  belong,  in -a  certain  degree^  to  all  wars? 
And  are  we  never  to  have  peace,  because  that  peace  may  be 
insecure?  But  there  was  something,  it  seems,  so  peculiar  in 
this  war,  and  in  the  character  and  principles  of  the  enemy, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thought  a  peace  in  1797 
would  be  comparatively  more  dangerous  than  war.  Why, 
then,  did  he  treat  ?  I  b%  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this — 
He  treated^  ^<  because  tlje  uneouivocal  sense  of  the  people  of 
England  was  declared  to  be  in  mvour  of  a  negociation."  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  confesses  the  truth,  then,  that  in 
1797  the  people  were  for  peace.  1  thought  so  at  the  time; 
but  you  all  recollect,  that  when  I  stated  it  in  my  place,  it  was 
denied.  "  Trne,'^  they  said,  ^*  vou  have  procured  potions ; 
but  we  have  petitions  too :  we  all  know  in  what  strange  ways 
petitions  may  be  procured,  and  how  little  they  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  the  sense  of  the  people."  This  was  th&r  lan- 
guage at  the  time ;  but,  now  we  find  these  petitions  did  speak 
the  sense  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  on  this  side  ci  the 
House  only,  that  the  sense  of  the  people  was  spoken.  The 
majority  spoke  a  contrary  language.  It  is  acknowledged, 
then,  that  the  nneqtiivocal  sense  of  tne  people  of  England  may 
be  spoken  by  the  minority  of  this  House,  and  that  it  is  not 
always  by  the  test  of  numbers  that  an  honest  decision  is  to 
be  ascertained.  This  House  decided  against  what  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  knew  to  be  the  sense  of  the  country ; 
but  he*  himself  acted  upon  that  sense  against  the  vote  of 
parliament. 

The  negociatlon  in  1 796  went  off,  as  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  has  said,  upon  the  question  of  Bel- 
gium ;  or,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  asserts,  upon  a 
question  of  principle.  He  negodat^  to  please  the  people,  but 
it  went  off  *^  on  account  of«  monstrous  principle  advanced  by 
France^  incompatible  with  all  negociation."  This  is  now  said. 
Did  the  right  honourable  gentlonan  say  so  at  the  time  ?  Did 
he  fairly  and  candidly  inform  the  people  of  England,  that  they 
broke  off  the  negociation  because  the  French  had  urged  a 
basis  that  it  was  totally  impossible  for  England  at  any  time  to 
grant?  No  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  negoci- 
ation broke  ofi^  thev  published  a  manifesto^  *'  renewing,  in  the 
face  of  Europe^  the  solemn  declaration,  that  whenever  the 
enemy  should  be  disposed  to  enter  on  the  work  of  a  general 
pacification,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  equity^  .l>othing 
should  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  contribute  to  thtif^llDCom- 
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plisbment  of  that  great  object."  And,  accordingly,  in  17979 
notwithstanding  this  incompatible  principle^  ana  with  all  the 
enormities  of  tne  French  on  their  heads,  they  opened  a  new 
negociation  at  Lisle.  They  do  not  wait  for  any  retractation  of 
this  incompatible  principle;  they  do  not  wait  even  till  over- 
tures shall  be  made  to  them ;  but  they  solicit  and  renew  a  ne^ 
gociation  themselves.  I  do  not  blame  them  fot  this,  Sir ;  I 
say  only  that  it  is  an  ai^ument  against  the  assertion  of  an 
incompatible  principle.  It  is  a  proo^  that  they  did  not  then 
think  as'  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now  says  they  thought; 
but  that  they  yielded  to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  who  were 
generally  inclined  to  peace,  against  th^ir  own  judgment ;  and, 
n-om  a  motive  which  I  shall  come  to  by  and  by,  they  had  no  he- 
sitation, on  account  of  the  first  rupture,  to  renew  the  nego* 
ciation  —  it  was  renewed  at  Lisle;  and  this  the  French  broke 
off,  after  the  revolution  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  September. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  upon  this  occasion  ?  One 
would  have  thought,  tliat,  with  the  iresh  insult  at  Lisle  in 
their  minds,  witn  the  recollection  pf  their  failure  the  year 
before  at  Paris,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  found  an  incon> 
patible  principle,  they  would  have  talked  a  warlike  language, 
and  would  have  announced  to  their  country  and  to  all  Europe, 
that  peace  was  not  to  be  obtained;  that  they  must  throw  away 
the  scabbard,  and  think  only  of  the  means  of  continmng  the 
contest.  No  such  thing.  They  put  forth  a  declaration,  in 
which  they  said,  that  they  should  look  with  anxious  expec- 
tation for  the  moment  when  the  government  of  France  should 
shew  a  disposition  and  spirit  corresponding  with  their  own ; 
and  renewing  before  all  Europe  the  solemn  declaration,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  brilliant  victory  of  Lord  Duncan 
might  have  justified  them  in  demanding  more  extravagant 
terms,  they  were  willing,  if  the  calamities  of  war  could  be 
closed,  to  conclude  peace  on  the  same  moderate  and  equitable 
principles  and  terms  which  they  had  before  proposed.  Such 
was  their  declaration  upon  that  occasion ;  and  in  the  discus* 
sions  which  we  had  upon  it  in  this  House^  ministers  were  ex- 
plicit. They  said,  that  by  that  negociation,  there  had  been 
given  to  the  world  what  might  be  regarded  as  an  unequivocal 
test  of  the  sincerity  and  disposition  of  government  towards 
peace,  or  against  it;  for  those  who  r^use  discussion,  shew 
that  they  are  disinclined  to  pacification;  and  it  is  therefore, 
they'  said,  always  to  be  considered  as  a  test,  that  the  party  who 
refuses  to  negociate,  is  the  party  who  is  disinclined  to  peace. 
TIhs  they  themselves  set  up  as  the  test.  Try  them  now.  Sir, 
by  ibfdt  test.  An  ofier  is  made  them.  They  rashly,  and  I 
diinjy^ely,  refiise  it.  Have  they,  or  have  they  not,  broken 
theii^wmtest? 
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Bot,  they  say,  «*we  have  not  refused  all  discussion/'  They 
have  put  a  case.  They  have  expressed  a  wish  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  have  declared  that  to  be 
an  event  which  would  immediately  remove  every  obstacle  to 
negociation.  Sir,  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, if  it  shall  be  the  wish  of  the  people  of  France,  I  for  one 
shall  be  perfectly  content  to  acquiesce.  I  think  the  people  of 
France,  as  well  as  every  other  people,  ought  to  hove  the  flo- 
vemment  which  they  like  best  themselves ;  and  the  form  of  that 
government,  or  the  persons  who  hold  it  in  their  hands,  should 
never  be  an  obstacle  with  me  to  treat  with  the  nation  for 
peace,  or  to  live  with  them  in  amity — but  as  an  Englishman^ 
and  actuated  by  English  feelings,  I  surely  cannot  wish  for  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France* 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  bear  heavily  upon  any  unfortu- 
nate family.  I  feel  for  their  situation  —  I  respect  their  dis- 
tresses —  but  as  a  friend  of  England,  I  cannot  wish  for  their  re- 
atoration  to  the  power  which  they  abused.  I  cannot  forget  that 
the  whole  history  of  the  century  is  little  more  than  an  account 
of  the  wars  and  the  calamities  arising  from  the  restless  am- 
bition, the  intrigues,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

I  cannot  discover,  in  any  part  of  the  laboured  defence  which 
has  been  set  up  for  not  accepting  the  offer  now  made  by 
France,  any  argument  to  totisfy  my  mind  that  ministers  have 
not  forfeited  the  test  which  they  held  out  as  infallible  in  1797. 
An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  thinks,  that  parlia- 
ment should  be  eager  only  to  approach  the  throne  with  de- 
clarations ^of  their  readiness  to  support  his  majesty  in  the  far- 
ther prosecution  of  the  war  without  inquiry;  and  he  is  quite 
delighted  with  an  address,  which  he  has  found  upon  the  jour- 
nals, to  King  William,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
support  him  in  his  eflforts  to  resist  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
•He  thinks  it  quite  astonishing  how  much  it  is  in  point,  and 
how  perfectly  it  applies  to  the  present  occasion.     One  would 
have  thought,  Sir,  that  in  order  to  prove  the  application,  he 
would  have  shewn  that  an  offer  had  been  respectfully  made  bj 
the  grand  monarque  to  King  William,  to  treat,  which  he  had 
peremptorily,  and  in  vei^  irritating  terms,  refused ;  and  that, 
upon  tills,  tiie  House  of  Commons  had  come  forward,  and, 
with  one  voice,  declared  their  determination  to  stand  by  him, 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  prosecuting  the  just  and  ne- 
cessary war.     Not  a  word  of  all  this;  and  yet  the  honourable 
gaitleman  finds  it  ouite  a  parallel  case,  and  an  exact  model 
r  the  House,  on  tnis  day,  to  pursue.    I  really  think,  Sir^  he 
might  as  well  have  taken  any  other  address  upon  the  journalsp 
upon  any  other  topic,  as  this  address  to  King  William.     It 
would  have  been  equally  in  pointy  and  would  have  equaify 
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served  to  shew  the  honourable  gentleman's  talents  for  rea- 
soning. 

Sir,  I  cannot  here  overlook  another  instance  of  this  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  candid  stile  of  debating,  and  of  his  re* 
«pect  for  parliament  He  has  found  out,  it  seemsy  that  in 
former  periods  of  our  history,  and  even  in  periods  which  have 
been  denominated  good  times,  intercepted  letters  have  been 
published ;  and  he  reads,  from  the  Gazette,  instances  of  such 
publication*  Really,  Sir,  if  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
pursued  the  profession  to  which  he  turned  his  thoughts  when 
younger,  he  would  have  learnt  that  it  was  necessary  to  find 
cases  a  little  more  in  point  And  yet,  full  of  his  triumph  on 
this  notable  discovery,  he  has  chosen  to  indulge  himself  in 
speaking  of  a  most  respectable  and  a  most  honourable  person 
BS  any  that  this  country  knows,  and  who  is  possessed  of  as 
sound  an  undersanding  as  any  man  that  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  acquainted  with,  in  terms  the  most  offensive  and 
disgusting,  on  account  of  words  which  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  said  in  another  place,  [alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's speech  in  the  House  of  Lords].  He  has  spoken  of  that 
noble  person  and  of  his  intellect,  in  terms  which,  were  I  dis- 
poj&ed  to  retort,  I  might  say,  shew  the  honourable  gendeman 
to  be  possessed  of  an  mtellect  which  would  justify  me  in  pass- 
ing over  in  silence  any  thing  that  comes  from  such  a  man* 
Sir,  that  noble  person  did  not  speak  of  the  mere  act  of  pub- 
lishing the  intercepted  correspondence;  and  the  honourable 
gentleman's  reference  to  the  Gazettes  of  former  periods  is, 
therefore^  not  in  poipt  The  noble  duke  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  intercepted  letters  had  been  published, 
not  of  the  fact  itself  of  their  publication ;  for,  in  the  intro- 
duction and  notes  to  those  letters,  the  ribaldry  is  such,  that 
they  are  not  screened  fi-om  the  execration  of  every  honourable 
mind  even  by  their  extreme  stupidity.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman says,  that  he  must  treat  with  indifference  the  intellect 
of  a  man  who  can  ascribe  the  present  scarcity  of  corn  to  the 
war.  Sir,  I  think  there  is  nothing  either  absurd  or  nnjust  in 
such  an  opinion.  Does  not  the  war,  necessarily,  by  its  nut- 
gazines,  and  still  more  by  its  expeditions,  increase  consump- 
tion? But,  when  we  learn  that  corn  is,  at  this  very  moment, 
sold  in  France  for  less  than  half  the  price  which  it  bears  bere^ 
is  it  not  a  fair  thing  to  suppose,  that,  but  for  the  war  and  its 
prohibitions,  a  part  of  that  grain  would  be  brought  to  this 
country,  on  account  of  the  high  price  which  it  would  sell  for, 
and  thatf  consecmently,  our  scarcity  would  be  relieved  from 
their  abundance  r  I  speak  only  upon  report,  of  course;  but  I 
aee  that  the  price  quoted  in  the  Frencn  markets  is  less,  by 
one  l^df,  th^  the  prices  in  England.    There  was  nothings 
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therefore,  very  absurd  in  what  fell  from  my  noble  friend ;  and 
I  would  really  advise  the  honourable  gentleman,  when  he 
speaks  of  persons  distinguished  for  every  virtue,  to  be  a  little 
more  guarded  in  his  language.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  and 
his  friends  should  not  leave  to  persons  in  another  place,  hold- 
ing the  same  opinions  as  themselves,  the  task  of  answering 
what  may  be  thrown  out  there.  Is  not  the  phalanx  sufficient  ? 
It  is  no  great  compliment  to  their  talents,  considering  their 
number,  that  they  cannot  be  left  to  the  task  of  answering  the 
few  to  whom  they  are  opposed ;  but,  perhaps,  the  honoui-able 
gentleman  has  too  little  to  do  in  this  House,  and  is  to  be 
sent  there  himself.  In  truth,  I  see  no  reason  why  even  he 
might  not  be  sent,  as  well  as  some  others  who  have  oeen  sent 
there. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  negociation  in  1 797.  It  is, 
in  my  mind,  extremely  material  to  attend  to  tlie  account 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  gives  of  his  memorable 
negociation  of  1797,  and  oi  his  motives  for  entering  into  it. 
In  all  questions  of  peace  and  war,  he  says,  many  circum- 
stances must  necessarily  enter  into  the  consideration;  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  decided  upon  the  extremes:  the  determi« 
nation  must  be  made  upon  a  balance  and  comparison  of  the 
evils  or  the  advantages  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and 
that  one  of  the  greatest  considerations  is  that  of  finance*  In 
1 797,  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  confesses  he  found  him- 
self peculiarly  embarrassed  as  to  the  resources  for  the  war,  if 
they  were  to  be  found  in  the  old  and  usual  way  of  the  fund- 
ing system.  Now,  though  he  thought,  upon  his  balance  and 
comparison  of  considerations,  that  the  evils  of  war  would  be 
fewer  than  those  of  peace,  yet  they  would  only  be  so  provided 
that  he  could  establish  a  "  new  and  solid  system  of  finance" 
in  the  place  of  the  old  and  exhausted  fimding  system :  and  to 
accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  people.  To  procure  this  unanimity,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  a  fiiend  to  negociation,  though  he  did  not  wish 
for  the 'success  of  that  negociation,  but  noped,  only,  that 
through  that  means  he  should  bring  the  people  to  agree  to 
liis  new  and  solid  i^stem  of  finance.  With  these  views,  then, 
what  does  he  do  ?  Knowing  that,  contrary  to  his  declaratioiis 
in  this  House,  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England  was  ge- 
nerally for  peace^  he  enters  into  a  negociation,  in  which,  as 
the  world  believed  at  the  time,  and  even  until  this  day,  he 
completely  failed  —  No  such  thing.  Sir,  — he  completely  sao- 
ceeded  —  for  his  object  was  not  to  gain  peace ;  it  was  to  gam 
over  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  **  new  and  a  solid  system 
of  finance" —  that  is,  to  the  raising  a  great  part  of  the  sup- 
plies within  the  year,  to  the  triple  assessment^  and  to  the  tax 
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upon  income  !  And  bow  did  he  gain  them  over  ?  By  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  friend  of  peace,  which  he  was  not;  and  by  open- 
ing a  negociation  which  he  secretly  wished  might  not- succeed. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  in  all  this  he  was 
honest  and  sincere :  he  negociated  fairly,  and  would  have  oI> 
tained  the  peace,  if  the  French  had  shewn  a  disposition  cor- 
respondent to  his  own ;  but  he  rejoiced  that  their  conduct 
was  such  as  to  convince  the  people  of  England  of  the  neces- 
sity of  concurring  with  faim  in  the  views  which  he  had,  and 
in  granting  him  the  supply  which  he  thought  essential  to  their 
posture  at  the  time.  Sir,  I  will  not  say,  that  in  all  this  be 
was  not  honest  to  his  own  purpose,  and  that  he  has  not  been 
honest  in  his  declarations  and  confessions  thb  night;  hut  I 
cannot  agree  that  he  was  honest  to  this  House,  or  honest  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  To  this  House  it  was  not  honest 
to  make  them  counteract  the  sense  of  the  people,  as  he  knew 
it  to  be  expressed  in  the  petitions  Sipon  the  tabler';  nor  was  it 
honest  to  the  country',  to  act  in  a  disguise,  and  to  pursue  a 
secret  purpose,  unknown  to  them,  while  affecting  to  take  the 
road  which  they  pointed  out.  I  know  not  whether  this  may 
not  be  honesty  in  the  political  ethics  of  the  right  honourable 
^[entleman,  but  I  know  that  it  would  be  called  by  a  very  dif- 
terent  name  in  the  common  transactions  of  society,  and  in 
the  rules  of  morality  established  in  private  life.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  history  of  this  country,  that  it  resembles,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  one  of  the  most  profliffate  periods  —  the  reign 
of  Cbarles  IL,  when  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  might  probably  have 
been  justified  by  the  same  pretence.  Charles  also  declared  war 
against  France,  and  did  it  to  cover  a  negociation  by  which^ 
in  his  difficulties,  he  was  to  eain  a  <^  solid  system  of  finance.'' 

But,  Sir,  I  meet  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  on  his 
pwn  ground.  I  say  that  you  ought  to  treat  on  the  same  prin* 
ciple  on  which  you  treated  in  lypVf  in  order  to  gain  the  cor- 
dial co-<^ration  of  the  people.  '^  We  want  experience,  and 
the  evid^e  of  facts.''  Can  there  be  any  evidence  of  facts 
equal  to  that  of  a  frank,  open,  and  candid  negociation  ?  Let 
us  see  whether  Bonaparte  will  display  the  same  temper  as  his 
predecessors.  If  he  shall  do  so,  then  you  will  qcnfirm  the 
people  of  England  in  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  and  you  will  revive  all  the  vigour  which  you 
roused  in  1797.  Or  will  you  not  do  this  untiji  ypu  haves 
reverse  of  fortune?  Will  you  never  treat,  but  when  you  are 
in  a  situation  of  distress,  and  when  you  have  occasion  to  im- 
pose on  the  people  ? 

"But,"  you  say,  "we  have  not  refused  to  treat."  You 
have  stated  a  case  in  which  you  will  be  ready  immediately  to 
enter;  wto  a  negociation,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  bouse  of 
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Bourbon ;  but  you  deny  that  this  is  a  sitie  qui  non;  and  in 
your  nonsensical  language,  which  I  do  not  understand,  you 
talk  of  "  limited  possibilities,"  which  may  induce  you  to  treat 
without  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  do 
you  state  what  they  are?  Now,  Sir,  I  say,  that  if  you  put 
one  case,  upon  which  you  declare  that  you  are  willing  to  treat 
immediately,  and  say  that  there  are  other  possible  cases 
which  may  induce  you  to  treat  hereafter,  without  mentioning 
what  these  possible  cases  are,  you  do  state  a  sine  qua  non  of 
immediate  treaty.  Suppose  I  have  an  estate  to  sell,  and 
I  say  my  demand  is  looo/.  for  it —  I  will  sell  the  estate  im» 
mediately  for  that  sum.  To  be  sure,  there  may  be  other 
terms  upon  which  I  may  be  willing  to  part  with  it ;  but  I  say 
nothing  of  them.  The  loooZ.  is  the  only  condition  that  I 
state  now.  Will  any  gentleman  say,  that  I  do  not  make  the 
loooL  the  sine  qui  non  of  the  immediate  sale ?  Thus,  you 
6ay,  the  restoration  of  the  princes  is  not  the  only  possible 
ground;  but  you  give  no  other.  This  is  your  prqfet.  Do 
you  dcniand  a  contreprqjet  ?  Do  you  follow  your  own  rule  ? 
jDo  you  not  do  tlie  thing  of  which  you  complained  in  the 
enemy  ?  You  s^med  to  be  afraid  of  receiving  another  pro- 
position ;  and  by  confining  yourselves  to  this  one  point,  you 
make  it  in  fact,  though  not  in  terms,  your  sine  qud  non. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  his  speech,  does 
what  the  official  note  avoids  —  He  finds  there  the  convenient 
words,  << experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts;" — upon  these 
he  goes  into  detail :  and,  in  order  to  convince  the  House  that 
new  evidence  is  required,  he  goes  back  to  all  the  earliest  acts 
4ind  crimes  of  the  Revolution  —  to  all  the  atrocities  of  all 
the  governments  that  have  passed  away;  and  he  contends 
that  he  must  have  experience  that  these  foul  crimes  are  re- 
pented o^  and  that  a  purer  and  a  better  system  is  adopted  in 
France,  by  which  he  may  be  sure  that  they  shall  be  capable 
of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity.  Sir,  these 
are  not  concihatory  words ;  nor  is  this  a  practicable  ground 
to  gain  experience.  Does  he  think  it  possible,  that  evidence 
of  a  peaceable  demeanour  can  be  obtained  in  war  ?  What 
does  he  mean  to  say  to  the  French  Consul  ?  "  Until  you  shall 
in  war  behave  yourself  in  a  peaceable  manner,  I  will  not 
treat  with  you."  —  Is  there  not  something  extremely  ridiculous 
in  this  ?  In  duels,  indeed,  we  have  often  heard  of  this  kind 
of  language.  Two  gentlemen  go  put,  and  fight ;  when,  after 
dischar^g  their  pistols  at  one  another,  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  lor  one  of  them  to  say  to  the  other  —  *<  Now  I  am 
aatisfied  —  I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  we  are 
friends  again.''  There  is  something,  by  the  bye,  ridiculous 
fveii  ia  this;   but  between  nations,  it  is  more  than  ridh 
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culous  —  it  is  criminal.  It  is  a  ground  which  no  principle 
can  justify,  and  which  is  as  impracticable  as  it  is  impious* 
That  two  nations  should  be  set  on  to  beat  one  another  into 
fiiendship,  is  too  abominable  even  for  the  fiction  of  romance; 
but  for  a  statesman,  seriously  and  gravely  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  system  upon  whic^  he  means  to  act,  is  monstrous.  What 
can  we  say  of  such  a  test  as  he  means  to  put  the  French  go- 
vernment to,  but  that  it  is  hopeless  ?«  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
war  to  inflame  animosity  —  to  exasperate,  not  to  soothe  — 
to  widen,  not  to  approximate.  And  so  long  as  this  is  to  be 
acted  upon,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  we  can  nave  the  evidence 
which  we  require. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  thinks  other- 
wise; and  he  points  out  four  distinct  possible  cases,  besides 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon  family,  in  which  he 
would  agree  to  treat  with  the  French. 

1.  <<  If  Bonaparte  shall  conduct  himself  so  as  to  convince 
him  that  he  has  abandoned  the  principles  which  were  ob- 
jectionable in  his  predecessors,  and  that  he  shall  be  actuated 
by  a  more  moderate  system."  I  ask  you,  Sir,  if  this  is  likely 
to  be  ascertained  in  war  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  war  not  to 
allay  but  to  inflame  the  passions;  and  it  is  not  by  the  in*- 
vective  and  abuse  which  have  been  thrown  upon  him  and  hia 
government,  nor  bv  the  continued  irritations  which  war  is 
sure  to  give,  that  the  virtues  of  moderation  and  forbearance 
are  to  be  nourished. 

2.  ^^If,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  ministers^  the 
people  of  France  shall  shew  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the 
government  of  Bonaparte."  Does  the  right  honourable  gen- 
ueman  mean  to  say,  that  because  it  is  an  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  present  chief,  therefore  the  people  are  not  likely  to 
acquiesce  in  it?  I  have  not  time.  Sir,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  this  usurpation,  or  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent ;  but 
I  certainly  have  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  French,  or  qf 
any  people,  as  to  believe  that  it  will  be  short-lived,  merely 
Ibecause  it  was  an  usurpation,  and  becfiuse  it  is  a  system  of 
military  despotism.  Cromwell  was  a  usurper;  and  in  many 
points  there  may  be  found  a  resemblance  between  him  and 
the  present  Chief  Consul  of  France.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that,  on  several  occasions  of  bis  life,  Cromwell's  sincerity 
may  be  questioned,  particularly  in  his  self-denying  ordinance 
—  in  his  affected  piety,  and  other  things ;  but  would  it  not 
have  been  insanity  in  France  and  Spain  to  refuse  to  treat  with 
him,  because  he  was  a  usurper?  No,  Sir,  these  are  not 
the  maxims  by  which  governments  are  actuated.  They  do 
not  inquire  so  n^uch  into  the  means  by  which  power  may  have 
been  acquired,  as  into  the  fact  of  where  the  power  resides. 
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The  people  did  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  Cromwell : 
but  it  may  be  said,  that  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the 
vigour  of  his  administration,  the  high  tone  with  whidi  he 
spoke  to  foreign  nations,  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the 
character  which  he  gave  to  the  English  name,  induced  the 
nation  to  acquiesce  in  his  usurpation ;  and  that  we  must  not 
try  Bonaparte  by  this  example.     Will  it  be  said  that  Bona- 

Eartc  is  not  a  man  of  great  abilities  ?   Will  it  be  said  that  he 
as  not,  by  his  victories,  thrown  a  spiaidour  over  even  the 
violence  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  does  not  conciliate 
the  French  people  by  the  high  and  lofty  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  to  foreigns  nations?     Are  not  the  French,  then,  as 
likely,  as  the  English  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  to  acquiesce  in 
his  government  f^  If  they  should  do  so,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  may  find  that  this  possible  predicament  may  fiul 
him.     He  may  find,  that  though  one  poWer  may  make  war, 
k  requires  two  to  make  peace.     He  may  find  that  Bonaparte 
was  €18  insincere  aa  himself,  in  the  proposition  which  he  made ; 
and  in  his  turn  he  may  come  forward  and  say  —  <*  I  have 
no  occasion  now  for  concealment.    It  is  true,  that  in  the 
hepnning  of  the  year  1800,  I  offered  to  treat,  not  because  I 
wished  for  peace,  but  because  the  peof^  of  France  wished 
for  it;  and  besides,  my  old  resources  being  exhausted,  and 
tiiere  being  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  without  a  <  new 
and  solid  system  of  finance,'  I  pretended  to  treat,  because  I 
wished  to  procure  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  French  people 
to  this  new  and  solid  system.   Did  you  think  I  was  in  earnest  ? 
Tou  were  deceived.     I  now  throw  ofi^  the  mask :   I  have 
gained  my  point ;  and  I  reject  your  oilers  with  scorn."    Is  it 
not  a  veiy  possible  case  that  he  may  use  this  language  ?    Is  it 
not  within  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  <<  knowledge  of 
human  nature?'     But  even  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
will  not  the  very  test  which  you  require — the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  of  France  in  bis  government  •—  give  him  an  • 
advantage-ground  in  the  negociation  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess now?     Is  it  quite  sure,  that  when  he  finds  himself  safe 
in  his  seat,  he  will  treat  on  the  same  terms  as  now,  and  that 
you  will  get  a  better  peace  some  time  hence,  than  you  might 
reasonably  hope  to  obtain  at  this  mcwnent  ?  Will  he  not  have 
one  interest  less  than  at  present?    And  do  you  not  overlocJc 
a  favourable  occasion,  for  a  chance  ^i^ch  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful?   These  are  the  cOn&ideradons  which  I  would  ui^  to 
his  majesty's  ministers,  against  the  dangerous  eiqieriment   of 
waiting  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  peofSe  of  France. 

3.  **  If  the  allies  of  this  country  shall  be  less  suocessfiil  than 
they  have  every  reason  to  expect  they  will  be^  in  stirring  up 
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the  people 'of  France  against  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  farther 
prosecution  of  the  war/'     And, 

4.  '^  If  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  be  heavier  upon  us, 
than  it  would  be  convenient  for  us  to  continue  to  bear." 
These  are  the  other  two  possible  emergencies  in  which  the 
right  honourable  gentlemen  would  treat  even  with  Bonaparte. 
Sir,  I  have  often  blamed  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  for 
being  disingenuous  and  insincere.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  certainly  cannot  charge  him  with  any  such  thing.  He  has 
made  to-night  a  most  honest  confession.  He  is  open  and 
candid.  He  tells  Bonaparte  fairly  what  he  has  to  expect. 
**  I  mean,**  says  he,  "  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  rais^ 
up  the  people  of  France  against  you.  I  have  engaged  a 
number  of  allies,  and  our  combined  efibrts  shall  be  used  to 
excite  insurrection  and  civil  war  in  France.  I  will  strive  to 
murder  you,  or  to  get  yoo  sent  away.  If  I  succeed,  well ; 
but  if  I  fiiil,  then  I  will  treat  with  you.  My  resources  being 
exhausted ;  even  my  solid  system  of  finance  having  failed  to 
supply,  me  with  the  means  of  keeping  together  my  allies^ 
and  of  feeding  the  discontents  I  have  excit^  in  France,  then 
you  may  expect  to  see  me  renounce  my  high  tone,  my  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  my  abhorrence  of  your 
crimes,  my  alarm  at  your  principles;  for  then  I  shall  be 
ready  to  own,  that,  on  the  balance  and  comparison  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  will  be  less  danger  in  concluding  a  peace, 
than  in  the  continuance  of  war  !'*  Is  this  a  language  for  one 
state  to  hold  to  another?  And  what  sort  of  peace  does  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  expect  to  receive  in  that  case? 
Does  he  think  that  Bonaparte  would  ^ant,  to  baffled  in- 
solence, to  humiliated  pride,  to  disappomtment  and  to  im- 
becility, the  same  terms  which  he  would  be  ready  to  give 
now  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  cannot  have  forgotten 
what  he  said  on  another  occasion, 

-— — ''  Potuit  que  plurima  virtus 
"  Esse,  fuit :  toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni.'* 

He  would  then  have  to  repeat  his  words,  but  with  a  di£ferent 
application  —  He  would  nave  to  say  —  all  our  efforts  are 
vain  —  we  h^ive  exhausted  our  strength  —  our  designs  are 
impracticable  —  and  we  must  sue  to  you  for  peace. 

Sir,  what  is  the  question  this  night?  We  are  called  upon 
to  support  ministers  in  refusing  a  frank,  candid,  and  respectful 
ofier  of  n^ociation,  and  to  countenance  them  in  continuing 
the  war.  Now,  I  would  put  the  question  in  another  way. 
Suppose  ministers  had  b^n  inclined  to  adopt  the  line  of 
conduct  which  they  pursued  in  1796  and  T7979  and  that 
to-night,  instead  of  a  question  on  a  war-address,  it  had  been 
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an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  thank  him  for  accepting  the 
overture,  and  for  opening  a  n^godation  to  treat  for  peace : 
I  ask  the  gentlemen  opposite  —  I  appeal  to  the  whole  558 
representatives  of  the  people*— to  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  to  say,  whether  they  would  not  have  cordially 
voted  for  such  an  address?  Would  they,  or  would  they  not? 
Yes,  Sir,  if  the  address  had  breathed  a  spirit  of  peacQ,  your 
benches  would  have  resounded  with  rejoicings,  and  with 
praises  of  a  measure  that  was  likely  to  bring  back  the  blessings 
of  tranquillity.  On  the  present  occasion,  then,  I  ask  for  the 
vote  of  none^  but  of  those  who,  in  the  secret  confession  of 
their  conscience,  admit,  at  this  instant,  while  they  hear  m^ 
that,  they  would  have  cheerfully  and  heartily  voted  with  the 
.minister  for  an  address  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  If  every 
such  gentleman  were  to  vote  with  me,  I  should  be  this  night 
in  the  greatest  majority  that  ever  I  had  the  honour  to  vote 
within  this  House. 

Sir,  we  have  heard  to-night  a  great  many  most  acrimonious 
invectives  against  Bonaparte^  against  the  whole  course  of  his 
conduct,  and  against  the  unpnncipled  manner  in  which  he 
eeized  upon  the  reins  of  government  I  will  not  make  his 
defence —  I  thinly  all  this  sort  of  invective,  which  is  used 
only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  this  House  and  of  the  country, 
exceedingly  ill-tim«i,  and  very  impolitic  —  but  I  say  I  will 
not  make,  his  defence.  I  am  not  sufficiently  in  possession  of 
materials  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  France,  be  found  the  government  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
and  the  whole  affairs  of  Uie  republic  deranged,  crippled,  and 
involved.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  rdTorm  the  govern- 
ment; and  he  did  reform  it,  just  in  the  way  in  which  a 
military  man  may  be  expected  to  carry  on  a  reform — he 
seized  on  the  whole  authority  to  himself.  It  will  not  be 
expected  from  me,  that  I  should  either  approve  or  apologize 
for  such  an  act  I  am  certainly  not  for  reform^ig  govem- 
ments  by  such  expedients;  but  how  this  House  can  be  so 
violently  indicant  at  the  idea  of  military  despotism,  i%  I 
own,  a  little  smgular,  when  I  see  the  composure  with  which 
they  am  observe  it  nearer  home;  nay,  when  I  see  them 
regard  it  as  a  frame  of  ^vemment  most  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  exercise  of  free  opimon,  on  a  subject  the  most  important 
of  anv  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  people.  Was  it 
not  the  system  that  was  so  happily  and  so  advantageously 
established,  of  late^  all  over  Ireland;  and  which,  even  now, 
the  ffoveniment  may,  at  its  pleasure,  proclaim  over  the  whole 
of  that  kingdom?  Are  not  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
people  lefty  in  many  districts^  at  this  moment,  to  the  entira 
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will  of  military  commanders?  And  is  not  this  held  out  afl 
peculiarly  proper  and  advantageous,  at  a  time  when  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  freely,  and  with  unbiassed  judgments^ 
to  discuss  the  most  interesting  question  of  a  legislative  union? 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  martial  law,  so  far  do  we 
think  Ireland  from  being  enslaved,  that  we  think  it  precisely 
the  period  and  the  circumstances  under  which  she  may  best 
declare  her  free  opinion !  Now,  really,  Sir,  I  cannot  think 
that  gentlemen,  who  talk  in  this  way  about  Ireland,  can^ 
with  a  good  grace,  rail  at  military  despotism  in  France. 

But,  it  seems,  <<  Bonaparte  has  broken  his  oaths.  He  hat 
violated  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  3." 
Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  any  such  oaths 
ought  ever  to  be  exacted.  They  are  seldom  or  ever  of 
any  effect;  and  I  am  not  for  sporting  with  a  thins  so  sacred 
as  an  oath*  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  lay  aside  all  such 
oaths.  Who  ever  heard,  that,  in  revolutions,  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  former  government  was  ever  regarded;  or^ 
even  when  violated,  that  it  was  imputed  to  the  persons  as  a 
crime?  In  times  of  revolution,  men  who  take  up  arms  are 
called  rebels  —  If  they  fail,  they  are  adjudged  to  be  traitors. 
But  who  ever  heard  before,  of  their  beinff  perjured  ?  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  for 
the  commonwealth,  were  stigmatized  as  rebels  and  traitors^ 
but  not  as  men  foresworn.  Was  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
charged  with  being  peijured,  on  account  of  the  alliance 
he  had  sworn  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  part  he  took 
in  those  stru^Ies  which  preceded  and  brought  about  the 
Revolution?  ^e  violation  of  oaths  of  allegiance  was  never 
imputed  to  the  people  of  England,  and  will  never  be  imputed 
to  any  people.  But  who  brings  up  the  question  of  oaths? 
He  who  strives  to  make  twenty-four  millions  of  persons 
violate  the  oaths  they  have  taken  to  their  present  constitution, 
and  who  desires  to  re-establish  the  house  of  Bourbon  bv 
such  violation  of  th^ir  vows.  I  put  it  so,  Sir ;  because,  if 
the  question  of  oaths  be  of  the  least  consequence,  it  is  equal 
oti  both  sides.  He  who  desires  the  whole  people  of  France 
to  perjure  themselves,  and  who  hopes  for  success  in  his 
project  only  upon  their  doing  so,  surely  cannot  make  it  a 
charge  against  Bonaparte  that  he  has  done  the  same. 

*^  Ah T  but  Bonaparte  has  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France  cannot 
exist  together.  Afler  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  he  sent 
two  confidential  persons,  Berthier  and  Monge,  to  the  direc- 
tory, to  say  so  in  his  name.''  Well,  and  what  is  there  in  this 
absurd  and  puerile  assertion,  if  it  was  ever  made?  Has  not 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  this  House,  said  the  same 
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thing?  In  this,  atkast,  they  reiemble  one  another.    They 
have  both  made  use  of  this  assertion;  and  I  believe,  that 
these  two  illnstrious  persons  are  the  only  two  on  earth  who 
tliink  it     But  let  us  turn  the  tobies.     We  ought  to  put 
ourselves  at  times  in  the  place  of  the  enemy,  if  we  are  desiroas 
of  really  examining  with  candour  and  fairness  die  dispute 
between  us.     How  may  they  not  interpret  the  speeches  of 
ministers  and  their  friends,  in  both  Houses  of  the  British 
parliament?  If  we  are  to  be  told  of  the  idle  speech  of  Ber- 
thier  and  Monge,  may  they  not  also  bring  up  speeches^  in 
which  it  has  not  been  merely  hinted,  but  broadly  asserted, 
that  <^  the  two  constitutions  of  England  and  France  could 
not  exist  toeether?'  May  not  these  offences  and  charges  be 
reciprocatea  without  end?  Are  we  ever  to  go  on  in  this 
miserable  squabble  about  words  ?  Are  we  still,  as  we  happen 
to  be  successful  on  the  one  side  or  other,  to  bring  up  these 
impotent  accusations,  insults,  and  provocations,  agains)^  each 
other;  and  only  when  we  are  beaten  and  unfortunate  to 
think  of  treating?  Oh  !  pity  the  condition  of  man,  gracioa& 
God  I  and  save  us  from  such  a  system  of  malevolenoe^  in 
which  all  our  old  and  venerated  prejudices  are  to  be  done 
away,  and  by  which  we  are  to  .be  taught  to  c<Hisider  war  as 
the  natural  stote  of  man,  and  peace  but  as  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  extremity  1 

Sir,  this  temper  must  be  corrected.  It  is  a  diabolical 
spirit,  and  would  lead  to  interminable  war.  Our  history  is 
lull  of  instances,  that  where  we  have  overlooked  a  proffered 
occasion  to  treat,  we  have  uniformly  sufiered  by  delay.  At 
what  time  did  we  ever  profit  by  obstinately  persevering  in 
war?  We  accepted  at  Ryswick  the  terms  we  had  refused 
five  years  before^  and  the  same  peace  which  was  concluded  at 
Utrecht  might  have  been  obtained  at  Gertruydeuberg.  And 
as  to  security  from  the  future  machinations  or  ambition  of 
the  French,  I  ask  you,  what  security  you  ever  had,  or  could 
have?  Did  the  different  treaties,  made  with  Louis  XIV.  serve 
to  tie  up  his  hands,  to  restrain  his  ambition,  or  to  stifle  bis 
resdess  spirit?  At  what  period  could  you  safely  repose  ]i\ 
the  honour,  forbearance,  and  moderation  of  the  French  ggo- 
vemment?  Was  there  ever  an  idea  of  reusing  to  trc&t, 
because  the  peace  might  be  afterwards  insecure  ?  The  peace 
of  1763  was  not  accompanied  with  securities;  and  it  was  no 
sooner  made^  than  the  French  court  began,  as  usual,  its 
intrigues.  And  what  security  did  the  ri^t  honourable  gen- 
tleman exact  at  the  peace  of  1 783,  in  which  he  was  enga^d  ? 
Were  we  rendered  secure  by  that  peace?  The  riffit  ho- 
nourable gentleman  knows  well,  that  soon  afler  that  peace, 
the  French  formed  a  plan,  in  conjunction  with  the  JDutcb, 
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of  attacking  our  India  possessions,  of-  raising  up  the  native 
powers  against  us,  and  of  driving  us  out  c?  India;  as  the 
French  are  desirous  of  doing  now  —  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  cabinet  of  France  entered  into  this^  project 
in  a  moment  of  profqund  peace,  and  when  they  conceived  us 
to  be  lulled  into  perfect  security.  After  making  tlie  peace  of 
1783,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  went 
out,  and  I,  among  others,  came  into  office.  Suppose,  Sir, 
that  we  had  taken  up  tlie  jealousy  upon  which  the  right 
honourable  ^ntleman  now  acts,  and  had  refused  to  ratify 
the  peace  which  he  had  made.  Suppose  that  we  had  said  — 
No ;  France  is  acting  a  perfidious  part  —  we  see  no  security 
for  England  in  this  treaty  —  they  want  only  a  respite^  in 
order  to  attack,  us  again  in  an  important  part  of  our  domi- 
nions; and  we  ought  not  to  confirm  the  treaty.  I  ask,  would 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  have  supported  us  in  this 
refusal?  I  say,  that  upon  his  present  reasoning  he  ought;  but 
I  put  it  &irly  to  him,  would  he  have  supported  us  in  refbsing 
to  ratify  the  treaty  upon  such  a  pretence  r  He  certainty  ought 
not,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not;  but  the  course  of  reasomng 
which  he  now  assumes  would  have  justified  his  taking  such 
a  ground.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  would 
have  said  —  ^^  This  is  a  refinement  upon  jealousy.  Security ! 
You  have  security,  the  only  security  that  you  can  ever  expect 
to  get.  It  is  the  present  interest  of  France  to  make  peaCe, 
She  will  keep  it  it  it  be  her  interest :  she  will  break  it  if  it 
be  her  interest:  such  is  the  state  of  nations;  and  you  have 
nothing  but  your  own  vigilance  for  your  security." 

^  It  is  not  the  interest  of  Bonaparte^"  it  seems,  <^  sincerely 
to  enter  into  a  negociation,  or,  if  he  should  even  make  peace^ 
sincerely  to  keep  it''  But  how  are  we  to  decide  upon  his 
sincerity?  By  refusing  to  treat  with  him?  Surely,  if  we  mean 
to  discover  his  sincerity,  we  ought  to  hear  the  propositions 
which  he  desires  to  make.  *<  But  peace  would  be  unfriendly 
to  his  system  of  military  despotism,"  Sir,  I  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  short-lived  nature  of  military  despotism.  I  wish 
the  history  of  the  world  would  bear  gentlemen  out  in  this 
description  of  military  despotism.  Was  not  the  government 
erected  by  Augustus  Caesar  a  military  despotism?  And  yet 
it  endured  for  six  or  seven  hundred  years.  Military  despo- 
tism, unfortunately,  is  too  likely  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent, 
and  it  is  not  true  that  it  depends  on  the  life  of  the  first 
usurper.  Though  half  the  Roman  emperors  were  murdered, 
yet  the  military  despotism  "went  on ;  and  so  it  would  be,  I 
fear,  in  France.  If  Bonaparte  should  disappear  from  the 
scene,  to  make  room,  perhaps,  for  a  Berthier,  or  any  other 
general,  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  quality  of 
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French  despotism)  or  in  our  rdadon  to  the  country?  We 
may  as  safely  treat  with  a  Bonaparte,  or  with  any  of  his 
successor^  be  they  who  they  may,  as  we  could  with  a 
Louis  XVI.,  a  Louis  XVII.,  or  a  Louis  XVIII.  There  is  no 
difference  but  in  the  name.  Where  the  power  essentially 
resides,  thither  we  ought  to  go  for  peace. 

But,  Sir,  if  we  are  to  reason  on  the  fact,  I  should  think 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  Bonaparte  to  make  peace.     A  lover 
of  military  glory,  as  that  general  must  necessarily  be^  may 
he  not  think  that  his  measure  of  glory  is  full  —  Uiat  it  may 
be  tarnished  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  can  hardly  be  in- 
creased by  any  new  laurels  ?  He  must  feel,  that,  in  the  situadon 
to  which  he  is  now  raised,  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  his 
own  fortune,  his  own  genius,  and  his  own  talent^  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  success ;  he  must  be  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  other  generals,  whose  misconduct  or  incapacity 
might  endanger  his  power,  or  whose  triumphs  even  might 
affect  the  interest  which  he   holds  in   the  opinion  of  the 
French.     Peace,  then,  would  secure  to  him  what  he  has 
achieved,  and  fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.     But  this  will 
not  be  his  only  motive.     He  must  see  that  France  also  re- 
quires a  respite  —  a  breathing  interval,  to  recruit  her  wasted 
strength.     To  procure  her  this  respite,  would  be,  perhaps, 
the  attainment  of  more  solid  glory,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  more  solid  power,  than  any  thing  which  he  can 
hope  to  gain  from  arms,  and  from  the  proudest  triumphs. 
JMay  he  not  then  be  zealous  to  gain  this  fame,  the  only  species 
of  fame,  perhaps,  that  is  worth  acquiring?    Nay,  granting 
that  his  soul  may  still  bum  with  the  thirst  of  military  exploits, 
is  it  not  likely  that  he  is  disposed  to  yield  to  the  feelings  of 
the  French  people,  and  to  consolidate  his  power  by  con- 
sulting their  interests  ?  I  have  a  right  to  argue  in  this  way^ 
when  suppositions  of  his  insincerity  are  reasoned  upon  on 
the  other  side.     Sir,  these  aspersions  are  in  tsuth  always  idle, 
and  even  mischievous.     I  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
hear  imputations  and  calumnies  thrown  out  upon  great  and 
honourable  characters,  to  be  much  influenced  by  them.    My 
honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  has  paid  this 
night  a  most  just,  deserved,  and  honourable  tribute  of  ap- 
plause, to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  unparalleled  character, 
who  has  been  so  recently  lost  to  the  world     I  must,  like 
him,  beg  leave  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  venerable  George 
Washington,  though  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
bestow  any  thing  like  adequate  praise  on  a  character  which 
gave  us,  more  than  any  odier  human  being,  the  example  of 
a  perfect  man ;  yet,  good,  great,  and  unexampled  as  General 
Washington  was,  I  can  remember  the  time  when  he  was  not 
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better  spdcen  of  in  this  House  than  B<Hiaptr(e  is  now.  The 
right  honourable  gentkman  who  opened  this  debate  (Mr. 
Dandas)  may  remember  in  what  terms  of  disdain,  of  iriru« 
lenc^  and  even  of  contempt,  General  Washington  was  spoken 
of  bv  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  tlie  House.  Does  he  not 
recollect  with  what  marks  of  in^dignation  any  member  was 
stigmatized  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who  mentioned  with 
iMiinmon  respect  the  name  of  Geneml  Washington?  If  a 
negociation  had  then  been  proposed  to  be  opened  with  that 
great  man,  what  would  have  been  said  ?  <*  Would  you  treat 
with  a  rebel,  a  traitor !  What  an  example  would  you  not 
give  by  such  an  actP'  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  may  not  yet  possess  some  of  his  old 
pr^udices  on  the  subject  I  hope  not  I  hope  by  this  time 
we  are  all  convinced  that  a  republican  government,  like  that 
of  America,  may  exist  without  danger  or  injury  to  social 
order,  or  to  established  monarchies.  They  have  happily 
shewn^  that  they  can  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  other  states :  they  have  shewn,  too,  that  they  are 
alive  to  the  feelings- of  honour;  but  they  do  not  lose  sight 
of  plain  good  sense,  and  discreticm.  Tliey  have  not  refused 
to  n^ociate  with  the  French,  and  they  have  accordingly  the 
hopes  of  a  speedy  termination  of  every  difference.  We  cry 
up  their  conduct,  but  we  do  not  imitote  it  At  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle,  we  were  told,  that  the  French  were  setting 
up  a  set  of  wild  and  impractical)le  theories,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  misled  by  them  —  we  could  not  grapple  with 
theories.  Now  we  are  told  that  we  must  not  treat,  because^ 
out  of  the  lotteiy,  Bonaparte  has  drawn  such  a  prize  aa 
military  despotism.  Is  military  despotism  a  theory?  One 
would  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  practical  things  which 
ministers  might  understand,  and  to  which  ^they  would  have 
no  particular  objection.  But  what  is  our  present  conduct 
fouaded  on  but  a  theory,  and  that  a  most  wild  and  ridiculoua 
theonr?  What  are  we  fighting  for?  Not  for  a  prihciple; 
not  mr  security;  not  for  conquest  even;  but  merely  for 
an  experiment  and  a  speculation,  to  discover  whether  a 
gentleman  at  Paris  may  not  turn  out  a  better  man  than  wa 
now  take  him  to  be; 

My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Whitbread)  has  been  censured 
fiur  m  opinion  which  he  gave,  and  I  think  justly,  that  the 
cbaage  of  property  in  France  since  the  Revolution  must  form 
an  ahnost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  return  of  the  antient 
proprietors.  ^^  No  such  thing,"  says  the  right  honourable 
gentleman ;  '^  nothi^  can  be  more  easy.  Property  is  depre^ 
dated  to  such  a  d^ee,  that  the  purdiasers  would  easily  be 
brought  to  restore  t^^  esltatas.^    I  very  much  differ  with  bim 
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in  this  idea.  It  is  the  character  of  every  such  convulsion  as 
that  which  has  ravaged  France,  that  an  infinite  and  indescrib- 
able load  of  misery  is  inflicted  upon  private  families.  The 
heart  sickens  at  the  recital  of  the  sorrows  which  it  engenders. 
No  revolution  implied,  though  it  may  have  occasioned,  a  total 
change  of  property.  The .  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  does 
imply  it;  and  there  is  the  difference.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
Jthat  if  the  noble  fiimilies  had  foreseen  the  duration  and  the 
extent  of  the  evils  which  were  to  fall  upon  their  heads,  they 
would  have  taken  a  very  difierent  line  of  conduct  But  they 
unfortunately  flew  from  their  country.  The  king  and  his  ad- 
visers sought  foreiffn  aid.  A  confederacy  was  formed  to  restore 
them  by  military  force ;  and  as  a  means  of  resisting  this  com- 
bination, the  estates  of  the  fugitives  were  confiscated  and  sold. 
However  compassion  may  deplore  the  case,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  thine  is  unprecedented.  The  people  have  always  re- 
sorted to  such  means  of  defence.  Now  the  question  is,  how 
this  property  is  to  be  got  out  of  their  hands?  If  it  be  true,  as 
I  have  heard,  that  the  purchasers  of  national  and  forfeited 
estates  amount  to  1,500,000  ])ersons,  I  see  no  hopes  of  their 
being  forced  to  deliver  up  their  property ;  nor  do  I  even  know 
that  they  ought*  I  question  the  policy,  even  if  the  tiling  were 
practicable ;  but  I  assert,  that  such  a  body  of  new  proprietors 
forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  restoration  of  the 
anti^it  order  of  things.  Never  was  a  revolution  consolidated 
by  a  pledge  so  strong. 

But,  as  if  this  were  not  of  itself  sufficient,  Louis  XVIII. 
from  his  retirement  at  Mittau  puts  forth  a  manifesto,  in 
which  he  assures  the  fiiends  of  his  houses  that  he  is  about  to 
come  back  with  all  the  powers  that  formerly  belonged  to  his 
fiimily.  He  does  not  promise  to  the  people  a  constitution 
which  may  tend  to  conciliate;  but,  stating  that  he  is  to  come 
with  all  the  anden  regime^  they  would  naturally  attach  to 
it  its  proper  appendages  of  bastiles,  lettres  de  cachet,  gabelle, 
&c.  And  the  noblesse,  for  whom  this  proclamation  was  pe- 
culiarly conceived,  would  also  naturally  feel,  that  if  the 
monarch  was  to  be  restored  to  all  his  privileges,  they  surely 
were  to  be  reinstated  in  their  estates  without  a  compensation 
to  the  purchasers.  Is  this  likely  to  make  the  pec^le  wish  for 
the  restoration  of  royalty  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  may  be 
a  number  of  Chouansin  France^  though  I  am  persuaded  that 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  their  efforts.  There  may 
be  a  number  of  people  di^ersed  over  France,  and  particu- 
larly in  certain  provinces,  who  may  retain  a  degree  of  attach- 
ment  to  royalty :  and  how  the  government  will  contrive  to 
compromise  with  that  spirit,  I  know  not.  I  suspect,  how- 
tyeTi  that  Ilonaparte  w^l  try :  his  efforts  have  been  turned  to 


that  object;  and,  if  we  may  believe  report,  he  has  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  degree.  He  will  naturally  call  to  his  recol* 
lection  the  precedent  whicfa  'the  history  of  France  itself  will 
furnish.  The  once'  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Hugonots 
was  completely  stifled,  and  the  party  conciliated,  by  the  policy 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  g&ve  them  such  privileges  and  raised 
them  so  high  in  the  government,  as  to  make  some  persons 
apprehend  danger  therefrom  to  the  unity  of  the  empire;  Nor 
will  the  French  be  likely  to  forget  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
-^one  of  the  memorable  acts  oft  the  house  of  Bourbon  — an 
act  which  was  never  surpassed  in  atrocity,  injustice,  and  im« 
'  policy,  by  any  thing  that  has  disgraced  jacobinism.  If  Bo- 
naparte shall  attempt  some  simflar  arrangement  to  that  of 
Henry  IV.  with  the  Chouans,  who  will  say  that  he  is  likely  to 
fail  ?  He  will  meet  with  no  great  obstacle  to  success  from  the 
influence  which  our  ministers  have  established  with  the  chiefs^ 
or  in  the  attachment  and  dependence  which  they  have  on  our 
protection ;  for  what  has  the  right  honourable  gentleman  told 
him,  in  stating  the  contingencies  in  which  he  will  treat  with 
Bonaparte?  He  will  excite  a  rebellion  in  France*-^ he  will 
give  support  to  the  Chouans,  if  they  can  stand  their  ground ; 
but  he  will  not  make  common  cause  with  them :  for  unless' 
they  caii  depose  Bonaparte,  send  him  into  banishment,  or 
execute  him,  he  will  abandon  the  Chouans,  and  treat  with  this 
very  man,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  describes  as  holding 
the  reins  and  wielding  the  powers  of  France  for  purposes  of 
unexampled  barbarity. 

Sir,  I  wish  the  atrocities  of  which  wq  hear  so  much,  and 
which  I  abhor  as  much  as  any  man,  were,  indeed,  unex- 
ampled. I  fear  that  they  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
French.  When  the  right  honoufable  gentleman  speaks  of  the 
extraordinary  successes  of  the  last  campaign,  hedoes  not  mention 
the  horrors  by  which  some  of  those  successes  were  accompanied. 
Naples,  for  instance,  has  been,  among  others,  what  is  called 
*^  delivered;"  and  yet,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  has  been  stained 
and  polluted  by  murders  so  ferocious,  and  by  cruelties  of  every 
kind  so  abhorrent,  that  the  heart  shudders  at  the  recital.  It 
has  been  said,  not  only  that  tlie  miserable  victims  of  the 
rage  and  brutality  of  the  fanatics  were  savagely  murdered, 
but  that,  in  many  instances,  their  flesh  was  eaten  and  devoured 
by  the  cannibals,  who  are  the  advocates  and  the  instruments 
of  social  order !  Nay,  England  is  not  totally  excempt  from 
reproach,  if  the  rumours  which  are  circulated  be  true.  I  will 
mention  a  &ct,  to  give  ministers  the  opportunity,  if  it  be 
false,  of  wiping  away  the  stain  that  it  must  otherwise  fix  on  the 
British  name.  It  is  said,  that  a  party  of  the  republican  inha-« 
bitanu  erf' Naples  took  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  the  Castel  de 
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VafSm  Thejr  were  besf^sed  bj  a  detadraient  from  the  royal 
army,  to  whelm  thqr  refiised  to  surrender;  but  deuianded 
that  a  British  officer  should  be  brought  forwardf  and  to  him 
they  cajntulated.  They  made  terms  with  him  under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  name.  It  was  aoreed,  that  their  per* 
sons  and  property  should  be  safe,  add  that  they  should  be 
conveyed  to  Toulon.  They  were  acoordingly  put  on  board  a 
▼essel ;  but  before  tbey  sailed,  their  property  was  confiscated, 
numbers  of  them  taken  out,  thrown  mto  dungeons,  and  some 
of  them,  I  understand,  notwithstanding  the  British  guarantee^ 
actually  executed. 

Where  then,  Sir,  is  this  war,  which  on  every  side  is  preg' 
aant  with  such  horrors^  to  be  carried  ?     AVbere  is  it  to  stop? 
Not  till  you  establish  the  house  of  Bourbon  I    And  this  yoii 
cherish  the  hope  of  doing,  because  you  have  had  a  successful 
campaign.     Why,  Sir,  before  this  you  have  had  a  successful 
campaign.    The  situation  of  the  allies,  with  all  they  have 
gained,  is  surely  not  to  be  compared  now  to  what  it  was  when 
you  had  taken  Valenciennes,  Quesnoy,  Conde,  &c.  which 
induced  some  gentlemen  in  this  House  to  prepare  themselvet 
for  a  march  to  Paris.     With  all  that  you  have  gained,  you 
•urely  will  not  say  that  the  prospect  is  brighter  now  than  it 
was  then.     What  have  you  gained  but  the  recovery  of  a  part 
of  what  you  before  lost?     One  campaign  is  successful  to  yoa 
—-another  to  them;  and  in  this  way,  animated  by  the  via* 
dictive  passions  of  revenge,  hatred,  and  rancour,  which  are 
infinitely  more  flagitious,  even,  than  those  of  ambition  and 
the  thirst  of  power,  you  may  go  on  for  ever;   as,  with  such 
black  incentives,  I  see  no  end  to  human  misery.    And  all  this 
without  an  intelligible  motive*— all  this  because  you  may  gain 
s  better  peace  a  year  or  two  hence  !     So  that  we  are  culed 
upon  to  go  on  merely  as  a  speculation  — -  We  must  keep  Bo- 
naparte foT  some  time  longer  at  war,  as  a  state  of  probation. 
Gracious  God,  St  !  is  war  a  state  of  probation  ?   Is  peace  a 
rash  .system?    Is  it  dangerous  for  nations  to  live  in*  amity 
with  each  other  ?    Is  your  vigilance^  your  policy,  your  com^* 
tnon  powers  of  observation,  to  be  extinguished  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  horrors  of  war  ?    Cannot  this  state  of  probation  be 
as  weU  undergone  without  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  human 
sufierings?  "But  we  must  paiae  /."   What !  must  the  bowels 
of  Great  Britain  be  torn  out — her  best  blood  be  spilt — her 
treasure  wasted — that  you  mav  make  an  experiment  ?    Put 
yourselves — oh  I  that  you  would  put  yourselves — in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  learn  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  horrors  that  you 
excite.     In  former  wars  a  man  might,  at  least,  have  some 
feeling,  some  interest,  that  served  to  balance  in  his  mind  the 
impressions  which  a  scene. of  carnage  and  of  death  must  in« 
flicc    If  a  man  had  been  present  at  tfa^  battle  of  Blenheim^ 
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for  instance)  and  had  inquired  the  motire  of  the  battle,  th^e 
*iFas  not  a  soldier  engaged  who  could  not  have  satisfied  hia 
curiosity,  and  even,  perhaps,  allayed  his  feelings  —  they  were 
fighting  to  repress  the  uncontrouled  ambition  of  the  grand 
monarque.  But,  if  a  man  were  present  now  at  a  field  of 
slaughter,  and  were  to  inquire  fi>r  what  they  were  fighting  — • 
^  Fighting !"  would  be  the  answer;  '<  they  are  not  fighting, 
they  wte pausing,**  "  Why  i^  that  man  expiring?  Why  is 
that  other  writhing  with  agony  ?  What  means  this  implacable 
&ry  ?'  The  answer  must  fa!e,  <<  You  are  quite  wrong,  Siiy 
you  deceive  yourself —  They  are  not  fitting  —  Do  not  dis* 
turb  tbera  —  they  are  merely  pausing  I  t-  this  man  is  not  ex« 
piring  with  agony-— that  roan  is  not  dead— he  is  only  paus- 
ing I .  Lord  help  you,  Sir  I  they  are  not  angry  with  one 
another;  they  have  now  no  cause  of  quarrd — but  their 
country  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  pause.  All  that  you 
see^  Sir,  is  nothing  like  fighting  —  there  is  no  harm,  nor 
cruelty,  nor  bloodshed  in  it  whoever -^  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  political  pause ! '^li  is  merely  to  try  an  experiment— 
ip  see  whether  Bonaparte  will  not  behave  himself  better  than 
heretofore ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  have  agreed  to  a  pauses 
in  pure  friendship  T'  And  is  this  the  way.  Sir,  that  you  are 
to  shew  yourselves  the  advocates  of  order  ?  You  take  up  a 
system  calculated  to  uncivilize  the  world,  to  detroy  order,  to 
trample  on  religion,  to  stifle  in  the  heart,  not  merely  the  ge- 
nerosity of  noble  sentiment,  but  the  affections  of  social  nature ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  system,  you  spread  terror  and 
devastation  all  around  you. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  given  a  civil,  clear,  and  explicit  answer  to 
the  overture  which  was  fairly  and  handsomely  made  you.  If 
you  were  desirous  that  the  ncffociation  should  have  included 
all  your  allies,  as  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  general  peace, 
you  should  have  told  Bonaparte  so;  but  I  believe  you  were 
afraid  of  bis  agreeing  to  the  proposal.  You  took  that  method 
before.  '<Aye,  but,''  you  say,  *' the  people  were  anxious  fi)r 
peace  in  1 797.''  I  say  they  are  friends  to  peace  now;  and  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  one  day  own  it  Believe  me,  they  are 
friends  to  peace;  although,  by  the  laws  which  you  have  made, 
restraining  the  expression  cS  the  sense  of  the  people^  public 
opinion  cannot  now  be  heard  as  loudly  and  unequivocally  i|$ 
heretolcNre.  But  I  will  not  go  into  the  internal  state  of  this 
country.  It  is  too  afflicting  to  the  heart  to  see  the  strides 
wfaidi  have  been  made,  by  means  of^  and  under  the  miserable 
pretext  of  this  war,  against  liberty  of  eveiy  kind,  both  of 
speechandof  writing;  and  to  observe  in  another  kingdom 
the  rapid  approaches  to  that  military  dei^tism  w}iidli  we  a£»^ 
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ted  to  make  an  aminient  against  peace.  I  know,  Sir,  that 
public  opinion,  if  it  cookl  be  collected,  would  be  for  peaee,  as 
much  now  as  in  1 797,  and  I  know  that  it  ia  (Hily  by  public 
opinion — not  Inr  a  sense  of  their  duty — not  by  the  inclination  of 
their  minds  — •  that  ministers  will  be  brought,  if  ever,  to  give  us 
peace.  I  conclude.  Sir,  with  repeating  what  I  said  before: 
J  ask  for  no  gentleman's  vote  who  would  have  reprobated  the 
compliance  of  ministers  with  the  proposition  of  the  French 
government;  I  ask  for  no  gentleman's  support  to-night 
who  would  have  voted  against  ministers,  if  they  had  come 
down  and  proposed  to  enter  into  a  n^ociation  with  the  French : 
but  I  have  a  right  to  ask  —  I  know,  that  in  honour,  in  con* 
sistency,  in  conscience,  I  have  a  right  to  expect,  the  vote  of 
every  gentleman  who  would  have  voted  with  ministers  in  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  motion 
of  this  night. 

The  House  divided  on  the  address : 

Tellers.  Tdlers. 


Mr.  Grey's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 
March  25.  1 80 1.* 

THIS  day  Mr.  Grey  moved,  "  That  the  House  will  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  sup- 
ported by  Earl  Temple,  Sir  WUliam  Young,  and  Mr.  Fox.  It 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Adduigton,  the  new  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  Mr.Dundas.  M  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt 
had  condttdedbis  speech, 


*  On  the  14th  of  March  iSox,  Mr.  Pitt  rengned  the  oiaoes  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  upon  which  a  complete 
change  of  administration  took  place.  The  New  Administration  consisted. 
of, 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasmy,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— Right  Hon, 

Henry  Addingtoa. 
President  of  the  Council  -^  Duke  of  Portknd. 
Lord  Chancellor— Lord  EJdon. 
Lord  Privv  Seal  ^  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty—  Earl  St.  ^ncent. 
MaateMjreneral  of  the  On&ance-—  Eurl  of  Chatham, 
fiecretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  DqttftQcnt — Lord  Pelham. 
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Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :  —  Sir,  late  as  llie  hour 
is,  I  shall  b^  leave,  even  under  the  designation  of  "  a  new 
member,"  by  which  the  right  honouraUe  gentleman  (Mr  Pitt) 
has  complimented  me^  to  avail  myself  of  the  indulgence 
which  the  House  usually  shews  to  a  person  of  that  description:; 
and,  unwilling  as  I  am  to  trespass  long  upon  your  attention, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  dismiss  very  shortly  the  whole  of  thear- 
gumeats  that  apply  to  the  question  before  the  House ;  espe- 
dally  after  the  connised  state  in  which  the  right  honourable 

KnUeman's  speech  has  left  the  real  matters  at  issue^  and  that 
x>rious  complication  which  renders  it  not  an  easy  task  to 
methodize  a  reply,  or  put  one's  argument  into  plain  and 
distinct  order.  First,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adverting  to 
that  part  of  the  right  honourable  ffentleman's  speech  (cer- 
tainly not  the  most  solid  or  splendid  part  of  it)  which  relates 
personally  to  myself;  and  of  which  the  introduction,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  is  a  decisive  proof  how  bereft  of  real 
defence  the  right  honourable  gentleman  must  feel  himself^ 
when  he  is  driven  to  the  expedient  of  reviving  a  circumstance 
which  has  but  little  analogy  to  the  point  before  you;  and 
which,  when  explained  and  understood,  will  lend  not  the 
least  sanction  or  support  to  the  system  of  his  majesty's  late 
ministers,  respecting  the  question  between  this  country  and 
die  northern  powers, 

I  certainly  did,  in  my  capacity  of  secretary  of  state,  ofier, 
by  his  majesty's  command,  to  the  Empress  df  Russia,  in  die 
year  1782,  the  recognition  of  the  principle  in  question,  for 
die  purpose  of  inducing  that  princess  to  enter  into  a  closer 
alliuee  with  this  country.     In  rejecting  the  insinuation,  of 


Secretary  of  State  for  Fordgn  Affiiin —  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

Ditto  for  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Colonies — Lord  Hobart. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Controu]  for  the  Affairs  of  India  -*  Lord  Visr 

count  Lewisham. 
Secretary  at  War  ^-  Right  Hon.  Charles  Yorke. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — Earl  of  Liverpool. 
Tireasurer  of  the  Navy—Kight  Hon.  Dudley  Ryder  (afterwards  Lord 

Harrowby). 
Joint  Paymaster  of  his  Majesty's  Forces -p- Right  Hon.  Thomas  Steele, 

Lord  Glenbervie. 
Joint  Postmaster-General  — •  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Charles  Spencer. 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasuiy  ^  John  Uiley  Addington  Esq.  Nicholaf  Van- 

dttart,  Esq. 
Master  of  the  Rolls—  Sir  William  Grant. 

Attorney-General  —-Sir  Edward  Law  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenboiough). 
Solidtor-^jreneral — Qon.  Spencer  Percerd. 
Lord  Lieutenant —  Earl  of  iWdwicke.  1 

Lord  Chancellor — Earl  of  Clare.  f  ^  t-.i^*  j 

Chief  Secretary — Lord  Castlereagb.  f  ^  mmc^ 

CbaaeeUor  of  £xcbequer  —  Right  Hon.  Isaac  Cony.  3 
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th»  proposal  being  my  iole  act,  let  me  not  be  understood  to 
shrink  from  tbat  measure  as  **  rash  and  incxmsid^iite:"  on  the 
contrary,  I  affirm  that  it  was  most  wise^  timely,  and  judidoua; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  llie 
measure  which  it  fell  officially  to  my  lot  to  propose  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  was  of  course  the  mea-^ 
sure  of  the  king^s  whole  council ;  which  council  consisted 
of  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  country,  such  as  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Keppel,  &€•  &e. 
It  was,  in  a  word,  the  act  of  an  administration  which  has  been 
the  least  censured,  and  the  most  praised,  of  any  that  have 
esusted  durine  the  king's  reign. 

.  The  right  honourabfe  oentleman  challenges  any  person  to 
discuss  the  question  with  Sie  neutral  powers,  as  <*  a  statesman 
or  a  lawyer."  Now,  thouffh  I  can  venture  to  touch  the  matter 
only  in  the  first  of  these  characters,  I  can  assure  the  Houie 
tbat  the  concession,  whatever  it  was,  of  the  ministry,  which- 1 
offered  as  our  joint  act  to  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  the  year 
1782,  had  the  concurrence  of  as  great  lawyers  as  ever  distin* 

Euished  this  country  at  any  one  period :  Sot  whatever  may 
ave  been  the  other  defects  of  that  short  administration,  in  it 
there  certainly  was  no  want  of  eminent  lawyers.  No  less  than 
three  of  the  luminaries  of  that  profession,  namely.  Lords  AsIh 
burton,  Gimden,  and  Thurlow,  were  members  of  that  cabinet ; 
andfior  enough  from  thinking  that  the  oifer  then  made  to  the 
Russian  court,  **  laid  a(  the  feet  of  that  govemment  all  tbe 
sources  of  the  naval  greatness  of  this  country,''  to  repeat  the 
lantofthe  right  honourable  gentleman,  these  learned  and 
noble  persons,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  that  adminis- 
tration, were  profoundly  convinced,  not  that  what  we  ofiered 
was  slight  and  trifling,  but  that,  important  as  it  was,  it  would 
have  be^  highly  to  the  advantage  of  this  country  that  our 
proposal  had  beoi  adopted  Iqr  the  govemment  of  Russia. 

In  making  this  offer,  I  was  so  &r  bosn.  being  mysterious^— 
so  little  apprdiension  did  we  feel  that  our  proposition  to  Roasia 
wodd  inv^ve  our  countiy  in  any  at  the  perils  from  odier 
powers  which  the  fatuity  of  the  rignt  honpurable  gentleman's 
fiiinibtiy  has  brought  upon  it,  that,  instead  of  sendu^duough. 
the  more  usual  channel  of  our  ambassador  at  that  court,  w&f 
i£  I  mistake  not^  was  Lord  Malmesbury,  I  qpplied  here  di- 
r^y  to  M.  Simolin,  the  Russian  minister  at  this  court,  and 
with  him  endeavoured  to  accomplish  the  negociation*  To 
him  I,(^ered  a  qiddpro  quo  ;  and  meairt  to  give  nodiing  with- 
out getting  8  foil  equivalent.  I  wished  to  separate  Rnfisia  en- 
tir^y  from  any  connections  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  and  to 
uttach  that^wer  solidly  and  permanently  to  this  waatajm 
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The  right  hoDoataUo  genderaan  has  dwd*vithMMne  iatii*> 
fiction  upon  the  expresMons  of  my  letter  to  M.  Simolin.  Hb 
iias  the  advantage  over  me^  of  having  hitely  read  that  let* 
ter  in  the  office^  and  seems,  stran^y  enoagb^  to  think 
that  he  derives  some  pretext  for  wm  own  policjy  in  my 
deacriptaon  of  the  magnitude  of  our  proposed  oonceniona 
in  I  jS20  Why,  what  would  the  right  honourable  ^tlemon^ 
cr  any  other  man,  think  of  me^  if  I  wrote  otherwise  than  ha 
states  me  to  have  written  upon  that  occasion  ?  If  he  were  ne- 
goeiating  with  France  about  the  surrender  of  Belgium,  the 
retention  of  which  he  hsA  bo  ]a$£iy  made  a  sinequdnoHj  womki 
he  begin  l^  understating  the  extent,  fertility,  and  population 
of  those  provinces?  I,  of  course^,  did  not  begin  by  depreci- 
ating to  the  government  of  Russia  the  very  boon  I  was  ten* 
dering  as  an  mduoement  to  a  great  and  beneficial  alUance. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  rejoices  in  the  fiufaire  of 
that  negociation,  in  as  mudi  as  its  success  would  have  oiabled 
Rassia  to  protect  the  commerce  of  France,  and  been  the  means 
of  preventing  this  country  from  annihilating  it,  in  the  present 
war*     What!  Russia  assist  the  commense  of  France?  Russia! 
the  loudest  in  thundering  its  maledlcticms  wainat  the  French 
Revolution  —  the  first  to  profess  its^zeal  in  me  crusade  ?  — the 
very  power  who  formally  waved  this  neutral  principle,  declar^^ 
ing  that  ail  general  principles  should  yield  to  the  superior  ob* 
ject  of  overthrowing  ^  regicide  r^ublicanism,"  and  every 
thing  else  with  whidb  the  royal  coalition  had  stigmaftised  the 
French  in  this  war  ?  As  to  the  destruction  of  the  French  trade^ 
is  it  certain  Uiat  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  combined  powers,  ot 
any  possible  efiect  arising  firom  the  most  successful  assertion 
*^what  the  government  ot  England  is  now  contending  for, 
have  hurt  the  commerce  of  France  so  much  as  its  own  disor* 
ganizations  of  idl  kinds  upon  that  subject  since  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  ?  I  bdieve  not.     Besides,  do  yoa  set  down  for 
nothing  the  captures  made  by  your  own  fleets?    In  a  word, 
the  ri^t  honourable  genfledaan  will  find  nothing  in  die  mea* 
aure,  to  which  he  has  alluded  with  so  ludicrous  a  triumph,  to 
4K>uBtenance  the  system  he  has  pursued  towards  the  northern 
powers  -~  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed^ 
having  said  this  much  in  relation  to  what  the  ri^it  honour^ 
jable  gentleman  has  directed  so  personally  at  m3i«et£ 

The  question  widoi  the  northern  powers  has  been  divided 
by  the  ri^  honourable  gentleman  into  five  parts»  These  fiver 
I  shall  rMuee  into  three;  namely,  iVee  bottoms majcing  firee 
goods  •««  The  contraband  of  war  «^  Tkke  right  of  seardi  *  under 
convoy.  These  three  heads  (comprdending  the  coUikteral  and 
dependent  questions  of  blodcade^  and  the  carrying  of  the 
coasting  and  colonial  tcnde  of  belligereat^  by  abuse  of  the 
iBrst  and  third  poposition,)  form  the  essence  of  the  present 
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dispate  ivitfa  the  Borthem  powera,  and  whichy  in  common  ao- 
ceptation,  is  called  **  the  neutral  principle/' 

Whether  this  neutral  principle  be  Jacobinical  or  not,  its 
origin  is  certainly  of  more  antiqaiQr  than  the  French  Revolu- 
tion^  being  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  and  havjng 
ior  iu  patron  and  propounder  no  less  a  republican  than 
Frederick  the  Great.     That  prince  was  ^undoubtedly  a  plii* 
losopher,  and  by  some  deemed  not  quite  orthodox  in  bis 
theology.   This  neutral  principle  might  therefore  with  as  mudi 
reason  be  called  deistical  as  Jacobinical;  and  if  the  right  ho- 
naaraUe  gentleman  had  now  been  in  as  high  faiFour  with  the 
church  as  m  past  times,  possibly  he  might  get  this  point,  for 
which  .the  powers  of  the  north  are  oontenmng,  branded  with 
•\KMne  such  epithet  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  in  the  same 
manner  as,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
university  of  Oxford  declared,  that  the  principles  which  led  to 
the  assertion  and  conservation  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
which  seated  the  present  royal  fiunily  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  were  ^<  doctrines  tending  to  atheism."    The  one 
imputation  is  as  just  as  the  other;  and  jacobinism  applies  with 
exactly  as  much  truth  to  the  neutral  question,  as  atheism  to 
the  principles  of  the  English  Revolution.     In  realily.  Sir,  the 
I'ight  honourable  gentleman's  indiscriminate  cry  of  Jacobin! 
lacobin  I    to  every  thing  and  person  that  he  dislikes,  has 
Drought  utter  contempt  upon  his  dontinual  cant  He  has  worn 
it  out:  and  all  the  terrors  he  would  conjure  up  from  it  are 
become  an  absolute  bugbear.     With  far  more  grace  and  like- 
lihood might  this  term  <<  jacobin"  be  retorted  upon  himseU; 
and  several  in^^eed  of  his  own  measures,  —  of  which  one  of 
(he  most  recent  lai^ht,  perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
(though  I  am  not  disposed  so  to  describe  it,)  be  considered  as  - 
strictly  such :  I  mean  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  late 
communication  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  upon  the  event  oS 
his  resignation. 

The  next  assertor  of  this  neutral  question  was  that  impla- 
cable zealot  in  Jacobinical  faith,  that  virulent  propagator  of 
revolutionary  doctrines,  the  late  Empress  of  Russia ;  who^  in 
the  year  1780  and  1781,  entei^d,  with  all  the  other  northern 
powers,  into  a  confederacy,  differing,  I  apprehend,  in  nothing 
from  that  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  stu^ma- 
tised  so  copiously  this  night;  except,  as  I  understand,  by 
aome  additjonal  precautions  in  the  recent  league.  Now, 
woold  any  body  believe  that  this  right  honourable  gend^man, 
in  his  capaci^  of  cabinet-minister,  should,  in  less  than  two 
years  af^or  that  ccmfederacy  was  formed,  avail  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  those  very  powers  between  this  country  and  its 
enemies   and  that  preliminaries  of  peace  (n^;ociated  by  aa 
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administration  of  which  be  himself  was  a  part)  «hooId  be 
actually  signed  under  the  auspices  of  that  very  Empress  of 
Russia,  the  grand  authoress  of  ¥^at  he  now  calls  <*  Jacobini- 
cal revolutionary  principles,  violative  of  treaties,  subversive  of 
the  law  of  nations,  starting  a  code  of  new  and  monstrous  max- 
ims," and  all  the  other  strong  abuse  which,  in  the  prodigality 
of  his  invectives,  he  has  passed  upon  this  new  alliance  —  a 
mere  lac-simile  of  the  old  ?  and,  after  all,  what  does  this  proves 
but  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  obloquies  now  are  c£ 
just  as  much  value  as  his  encomiums  last  year  upon  the  ^*  mag^ 
nanimity"  of  some  of  these  very  powers,  —  both  the  one  and 
the  other  being  mere  noise,  and  signifying  nothing  ?  How- 
ever, Sir,  regarding  the  first  formation  of  this  confederacy  in 
the  year  1780  and  1781,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
says,  that  this  court,  though  too  weak  to  resist  it  by  forces 
never  admitted  the  principle  of  that  confederacy;  and  that 
Lord  Stormont  protested  against  it 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  the  opposition  of  that  day,  like 
this  of  the  present,  had  their  cant  reproaches  vented  by  the 
supporters  of  the  one  administration  as  well  as  the  other. 
How  could  we  be  always  right,  they  said,  who  always  opposed 
the  right  and  the  wrong? — or  if  we  concurred,  then  it  was 
'<  a  fit  of  candour."  Tne  truth.  Sir,  is,  that  neither  did  we 
then,  nor  do  we  now  complain,  but  firom  a  fiiU  conviction  that 
we  had  just  cause.  Even  the  right  honourable  gentleman  baa 
had  our  votes  when  we  conscientiously  felt  uat  we  could 
agree  with  him;  and,  notwithstanding  ail  the  heat  of  party 
at  the  period  of  the  American  war  alluded  to,  not  a  breath  of 
blame  did  we  throw  upon  the  ministers  of  those  days  for  their 
discreet  and  measured  conduct  respecting  the  confederal  at 
that  period  formed  by  the  neutral  powers.  In  that  *^  fit  of 
candour,"  if  such  it  was,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  him- 
self was  with  us ;  but  he  is  now  quite  sure  that  what  he  then 
thought  good  sense  and  good  management  was  owins  to  weak- 
ness. In  nothing  were  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and 
myself  more  of  one  mind,  than  in  general  censure  of  that  ad- 
ministration:  against  their  conduct,  in  this  case^  however,  we 
murmured  not  one  word ;  for,  widiout  conceding  any  neces- 
sary point,  we  thought  their  discretion,  in  that  instance,  saved 
this  country  fi*om  a  war  with  the  northern  powers;  and  our 
naval  history  since  that  period,  vouches  that  thdr  caution  did 
not  sacrifice  the  sources  of  our  maritime  greatness.  That 
government  did  not  revolt  the  feelings  of  Europe  by  sending 
Its  fleets  to  a  feeble  power,  to  carry  l^  force  what  it  might  ol^ 
tain  by  argument ;  nor  did  it  follow  the  example  of  capricious 
despotism,  in  laying  embaraoes  upon  Danish  and  Swedisk 
property  in  British  ports.    These  improvements  in  diplomacy^ 
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tliefie  encouragements  to  eoounereey  were  reserved  for  the  right 
boDoorable  gentleman. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  three  branches  ivM 
which  I  have  divided  the  heads  of  my  argument,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  as  a  geoeral  proposition,  *^  free  bot- 
toms do  not  make  iree  goods ;''  and  that,  as  an  axiom,  it  ia 
supported  neither  by  the  law  oi  nations  nor  of  common  sense* 
The  law  of  nations  is  but  a  body  of  reffulaticms  founded  upon 
equal  justice,  and  applying  equally  to  all  nations,  for  the  coda- 
snon  interest  of  all.  If  a  state  of  war  did  not  involve  its  own 
inconveniencies,  the  temptations  to  war  would  be  endless,  and 
might  keep  nations  in  perpetual  misery.  It  is,  therefor^  for 
^e  general  advantage,  that  belligerents  should  feel  the  inju^ 
nes  of  abridged  and  restricted  trade,  because  it  is  an  induce- 
ment to  peace ;  and  iff  on  the  other  hand,  the  commerce  of  a 
power  at  war,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  offence,  could  be 
legally  carried  on  by  a  neutral,  the  benefit  (^  maritime  pr^ 
ponderance  would  be  wholly  lost-— a  thing  as  much  at  vari^ 
ance  witli  common  sense,  as  it  would  be  repugnant  to  reason^ 
diat  mere  naval  superiority  should  despise  every  rule  of  rela* 
tive  justice,  and  by  bare-meed  pow^,  make  its  own  will  the 
law  of  the  ocean. 

Tlie  only  difficulty  would  be,  whidi  to  condemn  as  most 
monstrous,  a  neutral,  pretending  to  the  right  of  supplying 
one  belligerent  with  all  the  means  of  mischief  to  another ;  or 
a  belligerent,  insisting  upon  a  universal  right  of  search  in  all 
cases,  and  making  innocent  commerce  the  sport  of  its  whim^ 
in  express  contempt  of  specific  r^uladon.  It  is  between  these 
extremes  that  the  general  interest  of  the  commonwealth  of 
nations  finds  the  true  medium ;  as  the  numberless  treaties  be- 
tween the  different  states  of  Europe  sufiiciently  demonstrate. 
From  these  treaties  die  most  general  inference  is  for  the  ge- 
neral freedom  of  commerce ;  mit  every  one  of  them  contains 
exceptions  to,  and  qualifications  o&  this  principle;  whicfa» 
though  general,  is  not  universal.  So  muqh  with  regard  U> 
free  bottoms  making  firee  goods :  which,  howev^,  is  not  the 
question  at  issue  bcS^een  this  court  and  the  neutral  powers; 
because,  if  it  were,  it  would  exclude  all  ^consideration  of  the 
two  other  heads  of  this  discussum;  namely,  *<  the  contrar 
band  of  war,**  (a  pmnt  not  disputed,  as  I  understand,  by  the 
northern  powers,)  and  **  the  rig^t  of  search,"  which,  tinder 
certain  limitations,  is  expressly  recognized* 

The  contraband  of  war  is  the  mere  ereature  of  conven- 
tion ;  the  very  articles  which  are  declared  contraband  with 
one  power  being  innocent  commerce  with  another.  This 
point,  thus  varymg  and  contradictory,  the  ri^  honourable 
fipentfeman  would  reduce  into  sometlung  wonderfiilly  simple. 
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lostetd  of  resting  it  upon  the  specific  text  of  a  treaty,  he  would 
make  it  depend  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  strongest  He  knowtf 
far  better  than  they  who  negociated  them  what  the  treatiesmeant. 
Thus,  if  naval  materials  were  defined  as  lawfiil  commerce,  in 
some  treaties,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says  they  were 
not  prohibited  as  contraband,  only  because  the  contracting  na« 
lion  at  that  time  did  not  trade  in  such  articles.  So,  too,  if  in 
the  treaty  with  Holland  of  1674  <<  hemp,  flax,  and  pitch; 
ropes,  sails,  and  anchors;  masts,  planks,  boards,  beams,  of 
what  sort  of  wood  soever,  and  all  other  materials  for  building 
Qt  repairing  ships,"  are^  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty,  de« 
dared  to  be  *<  wholly  free  goods,  wares,  and  commodities,"  as 
expressly  contradistinguished  from  contraband,  tlie  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  gives  you  two  unanswerable  reasons  why 
you  should  hold  these  treaties  as  nothing  in  this  discussion: 
first,  says  he^  because  it  was  not  then  foreseen  that  such  things 
could  be  implements  of  war:  secondly,  or  if  it  had  been  fore* 
seen,  the  exclusion  of  ^uch  articles  from  contraband,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Dutch,  does  not  afiect  the  general  principle,  in  as 
much  as  the  Dutch  were  likely  to  be  always  allies  of  this 
country,  or  at  least  friendly.  And  the  first  of  these  power* 
ful  arguments  he  strengthens  by  a  very  fine  hypothesis :  — « 
*<  suppose^"  adds  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  "  gunpowder 
bad  been  invented  subsequent  to  an^  treaty  in  which  it  was 
not  declared  to  be  contraband,  what  sort  of  a  minister  would  he 
be  who  would  admit  a  neutraJ  power  to  assist  his  enemy  with 
gunpowder,  merely  because  it  happened  not  to  have  been  dis« 
covered  when  the  contraband  of  war  had  been  settled  with 
Such  neutral?'  £xcellent  illustration  I  Why,  Sir,  in  such  a 
case  we  should  have  all  said  the  same  thing;  but  how  con- 
temptible is  it  to  imply  the  present  to  be  such  a  case !  What 
an  honour  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  have  found 
out,  not  exactly  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  but  that  hemp, 
pitch,  ropes,  sails,  anchors,  and  masts,  are  become  implements 
•f  war,  which  diey  were  not  in  in  1654  and  1674  !  What  a 
auraculotts  talent  of  expounding  treaties  must  not  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  be  gifted  with,  who  would  make  those 
articles  contraband  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which  were  de- 
clared free  to  the  Dutch,  because  it  was  considered  oertain,  in 
1674,  that  the  Dutch  must  be  always  allies  or  friends  of  Eng- 
land I  —even  the  Dutch,  who,  within  only  twenty  years  before 
this  treaty,  waged  three  of  the  bloodiest  wars  with  this  coun^* 
try  that  it  ever  before  sustained  with  any  naval  enemy !  Are 
the  names  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  so  forgotten,  in 
1^749  that  is  to  say,  two  yeai^  after  the  cessation  of  war  with 
Holland,' that  the  hostility  of  their  country  to  this  may  not 
be  as  Kkely  as  iu  friendship  ?  And  might  not  the  glories  of 
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these  celebrated  men  afford  some  distant  guen,  that  **  hemp^ 
pitch,  ropes,  sails,  anchors,  and  masts,"  were  in  their  life-time 
implements  of  war  ?  —  Why,  Sir,  can  there  be  a  clearer  proof 
what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thinks  of  this  House, 
than  his  oflfering  such  an  argument  as  thisy  in  palliation  of  thM 
new  war,  which  his  wantonness  and  want  of  the  commonest 
discretion  has  brought  upon  the  country? 

From  the  words  which  I  have  quoted^  you  see  that  these 
concessions  were  made  to  Holland  in  the  treaty  of  1674.  No- 
body can  be  ignorant  how  that  country  availed  itself  of  ail  its 
privileges,  eiuier  of  natural  right  or  of  treaty,  during  the 
seven  years'  war,  as  well  as  during  that  which  was  terminated 
at  Aix*li^Chapelle.  Throughout  these  wars,  Holland  carried 
every  neutral  right  to  its  utmost  extent  of  exertion.  Did  all 
this  exertion  disable  this  country  from  crippling  the  marine 
of  France  during  these  contests  ?  And  if  this  concession,  to 
so  industrious  a  race  as  the  Dutch,  the  general  carriers  of 
Europe,  ]fcroduced  neither  facilities  to  France  nor  injury  to  us^ 
let  me  ask,  if  there  be  a  prudent  man  on  earth  ^who  would  have 
provoked  extremities  with  Russia,  a  power  that  has  scarcely 
any  carrying  trade  whatever,  about  a  point  which,  m  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  was  absolutely  nugatory  as  to  all  those 
dangers  which  the  propensity  to  this  war  has  discovered  and 
minified  ? 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  flatters  himself  that  he 
has  found  out  something  auspicious  to  his  cause,  in  recollect- 
ing that  I  condemned,  at  the  time  of  the  French  commercial 
treaty  in  1787,  your  granting  this  very  point  to  France. 
What  a  cause  of  triumph  for  the  honourable  gentleman  ! 
That  I  censured,  as  most  undoubtedly  I  did,  the  cession  of  a 
principle  to  a  country  which  the  experience  of  ages  proved  to 
be  a  lund  of  natural  enemy  in  all  your  wars,  which  you  denied 
to  one  that  scarcely  ever  was  against  you,  and  which  every 
maxim  of  honest  English  policy  should  prompt  you  to  culti- 
vate as  a  sort  of  natural  friend.  I  dreaded  not  so  much  the 
direct  as  the  indirect  use  that  France  might  make  of  such  s 
distinction  in  her  favour;  and  I  objected  to,  and  reprobated 
your  yielding  that  to  Louis  XVI.  which  you  peremptorily 
refused  to  Catharine  IL  If  I  understand  what  it  is  to  be  right 
and  consistent,  I  was  so  in  my  discrimination  upon  diis  point, 
in  that  discussion ;  and  I  am  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  if  the  honourable  gentleman's  animadversion  this 
night  be  not  as  weak,  trifling,  and  fallacious,  as  were  his  oti> 
ginal  arguments  at  the  time  he  made  this  surrender. 

So  much,  then,  as  tp  the  twoBrst  branches  of  this  question 
with  the  neutral  powers.  With  respect  to  the  third  pointy 
the  right  of  search — thaty  under  soupd  and  discreet  limitation^ 
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is  certainly  a  right  of  belUgerents ;  but,  pushed  to  extremity^ 
it  becomesy  like  many  other  rights,  a  gross  wrong*    The 
right  of  search,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  does  not  rest  merely  on 
unwritten  law,  so  neither  on  the  other  is  it  a  matter  to  be 
arbitrarily  exercised.     The  thing,  as  well  as  the  manner,  is 
defined  by  strict  stipulation.     As  to  the  claim  of  convoy^ 
beyond  all  doubt,  if  the  privilege  of  convoy  were  abused  in 
protecting  the  trade  of  our  enemy,  that  would  be  a  very  fit 
subject  of  representation.     As  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  precautions  intended  by  the  northern  powers,  they  seem 
to  have  been  fully  aware  of  such  a  possible  fraud ;  and  there 
is  nothing  of  this  sort  which,  in  ray  opinion,  remonstrance 
and  reason  were  not  capable  of  settlio^.   Even  the  presence  of 
convoy  would  not  prevent  search,  and  justifiably  too,  in  what  * 
the  treaties  call  "  cases  of  lawful  suspicion.'"     But  after  aU, 
your  final  satisfaction  may  as  well  depend  upon  the  convoy  as 
the  ship's  documents.     A  sound  discretion  will  be  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  case.     It  is  not  <' search  upon  lawful  or  . 
urgent  suspicion,"  so  well  provided  for  in  different  treaties, 
that  makes  any  part  of  the  question ;  it  is  the  unqualified 
assumption  of  a  universal  right  to  search  in  all  possible  cases; 
or,  in  other  words,  sutgecting  the  commerce  of  the  world  to 
vexatious  and  insulting  interruptions  and  uiquiries,  without 
stint  or  distinction.     Inis  is  the  grievance;  and,  to  judge  of 
its  justice^   I  ask,  would  vou  endure  such  treatment  yourselves 
from  any  state  upon  earth  ?  There  is  no  principle  by  which  you 
can  so  well  attain  the  knowledge  of  relative  justice,  as  by  putting 
yourself  in  the  place  of  another,  and  deciding  upon  another 
by  yourself    The  extent  of  what  you  contend  for  would,  if 
retaliated,  lay  at  the  discretion  of  any  petty  power,  not  only 
all  the  fi*ee  course  of  your  trade,  but  also  the  proud  spirit  and 
the  high  feeling  which  so  naturally  belong  to  your  naval  as« 
cendancy.     Suppose  the  King  of  Spain  at  war  with  Algiers. 
If  one  case  can  be  imagined  more  likely  than  another  tore* 
€X>nciIe  you  to  this  humiliation,  it  would  be^  I  suppose,  in 
fiivour  of  a  christian  King  of  Spain,  contending  with  pirates 
and  robbers  and  infidel  barbarians.     A  British  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen,   in  the  lawful  pursuits  of  trade  to  your  own 
islands,  ior  instance,  of  Minorca  or  Malta,  or  destined  to  any 
other  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  though  convoyed  by  a 
squadron  of  English  men  of  war,  would,  according  to  these 
argumaiits  be  liable  to  be  stopped,  ransacked,  teased,  and  inr 
suited  by  the  meanest  cutter  in  the  Spanish  navy.     Such 
ivoold  be  the  fate  to  which  your  own  maxims  would  expose 
ysim^   anless  you  frankly  acknowledge  that  you  have   one 
tf^efiftuxe  for  yourselves,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the  world* 
iVhatever  the  shifting  gale  of  luck  and  fortune  may  suggest 


to  feeble  nrindfl,  be  assured  that  justice  is  the  ^est  poHcjr,  and 
the  soundest  principle. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  phlegm  with  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  stigmatised  the  three  maritime  states 
in  this  northern  confederacy,  not  mie  word  has  be  uttei«d» 
as  my  honourable  iriend  (Mr.  Grey)  has  well  observed,  against 
the  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  parties  in  this 
league.  If  the  genius  of  the  jigbt  honourable  gentleman's 
government  were  yet  to  be  truly  characterised,  his  conduct  in 
respect  to  this  prince  puts  it  in  the  most  glaring  colours.  Not 
only  all  die  wrong  that  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people, 
clog  the  question,  but  that  which  is  tl^  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  whole  dispute,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has^  by 
the  restoration  of  the  capture  in  the  Texei,  given  up  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Why?  Because,  s^  from  the  attacks  of 
the  British  navy,  the  King  of  Prussia  has  the  means  of  injmy 
in  his  turn.  What  does  all  this  demonstrate,  but  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  is  ready  to  give  up  ev^y  thing  to 
force,  and  nothing  to  reason.  Instead  of  sparing  die  ferale, 
and  pullinff  down  the  proud,  he  bows  down  to  the  migfaty, 
and  tramples  upon  the  weak.  With  Denmark,  vulnerable 
at  all  points,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  wOl  not  eren 
ccmfer,  without  a  British  fleet,  but  every  thing  is  made  a  peace- 
offering  to  the  Kinff  of-  Prussia. 

My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Grey)  has  truly  and  wisely  saidy 
that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  in  dispute  as 
a  general  principle.  C!ertainly  not ;  —  the  bringing  it  to  the 
present  issue  is  the  very  perfection  of  impolicy.  ^<  What  !** 
answers  the  ririit  honourable  gentleman,  ^  were  we  to  gh^ 
diat  up  which  Xord  Stonnpnt  protested  against  in  the  year 
1780  ?*  Who  wanted  him  to  give  it  up  ?  Where  ky  the 
necessity  of  either  admitting  or  rgecting  it  ?  A  canttous  line 
of  conduct  had  saved  the  <]uestion  from  public  dkcnssion, 
and  Europe  from  this  new  war.  The  greatest  naval  success 
cannot  obtain  more  real  advantage  for  you  than  you  might 
have  derived  from  prudence  •— whilst  failure,  it  yoa  fiii]^ 
would  make  your  disgrace  tenfold.  Grranting  you  all  tiiat  you 
look  to  from  armsy  are  you  a  bit  nearer  your  object?  Suj^Mxe 
you  separate  Denmark  from  this  confederacy  —  humUed  to 
the  earth,  admitting  that  she  apologise  for  her  eonduet^  ia 
the  pretension,  therefore,  at  rest  for  ever?  Do  wfcat  yoii 
will,  the  claim  will  not  be  extinguished  by  the  sidMnission,  but 
will  revive  with  the  means  of  enforcing  k. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  business,  what  is  the  obvioaa  ki* 
ferenoe^  but  that  those  M'ho  fancy  some  strange  interest  m 
this  dreEMifiA  trade  of  war  ^—seeing  jaeobinisaiy  and  all  die^ 
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Other  pretexts  for  its  duration,  grown  stale  and  disgusting  — > 
have  manosuvred  to  associaite  with  the  national  enthusiasm  in 
&vonr  of  its  navy,  a  point  in  which  its  real  interests  are  but 
little  involved;  have  ^deavoured  to  draw  from  the  public 
predilection  for  that  service,  so  natural  and  so  well  deserved, 
perhaps  the  means  of  advancing  some  new  plan  or  speculation 
in  no  way  connected,  as  upon  former  occasions,  with  the  pro- 
fessed object.  Foes  or  neutrals,  what  is  so  probable  or  so 
Elausible  to  be  urged,  by  jacobins  and  others,  as  that  these 
onourable  gentlemen,  who  have  no  character  for  pacification, 
and  have  yet  just  as  much  as  their  conduct  merits,  have  fallen, 
as  it  were,  upon  this  lucky  question  in  good  time  to  rouse 
the  expiring  energies  of  the  country  into  new  ofBwrs  of  lives 
and  fortunes,  for  an  object  that  may  seem  nearer  and  dearer 
to  them  than  the  fiirther  prolongation  of  the  war  with  France 

—  th^  great  success  of  which  its  late  conductor  has,  this  night, 
so  minutely  detailed  to  you. 

Now,  Sur,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  this  success. '  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  resists  the  motion, 
this  night,  in  a  way  whidi,  though  not  wholly  new  from  the 
same  quarter,  brings  with  every  repetition  of  the  same  argu- 
ment some  fresh  cause  for  astonishment.  The  assertion, 
that  this  war  has  been  successful,  i^  not  made  now  by  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  for  the  first  time,  it  is  true; 
but  then  his  recurrence  to  former,  frequently  urged,  and  as 
frequently  refuted,  reasonings,  is  compensated  by  something 
quite  untouched  in  past  discussions.  It  now  seem^,  that  this 
war  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  tue  colonies 
and  destroying  the  commerce  of  France.'*  The  restoration 
of  monarchy  —  the  overthrow  of  jacobin  principles  —  the 
abasement  of  France  and  confining  her  to  her  ancient  limits 

—  the  balance  of  power  —  the  cause  of  law,  order,  and  our 
holy  religion  —  all  these  are  gone  by;  and  the  splendid 
revi^ries,  Siat  were  soothed  by  such  contemplations,  are  fallen, 
alas  !  and  sunk  down  to  the  capture  of  ships  and  of  tropical 
settlements.  In  dds  view  of  things  the  risht  -honourable 
gentleman  ventures  to  compare  the  success  of  me  present  witb 
that  of  iSie  seven  years'  war,  and  finds  great  consolation  in 
discovering,  that  even  in  tliat  glorious  contention  there  had 
been  some  reverses  —  alluding  particularly  to  Minorca  and  to 
Rochefort.  With  some  portion  of  triumph  he  refers  to  these 
misfinrtunes,  and  applies  his  discovery,  in  rather  a  singular 
manner,  as  an  argument  to  the  present  question;  for  he  gives 
you  this  piece  of  history  as  a  reason  against  going  into  any 
inoiilry  regarding  the  fiiilures  of  the  present  war. 

J^ost'unlodk^  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the 
very  misfortunes  to  which  he  has  adverted  were  instantly 
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followed  by  inquiries  in  this  House.    It  has  been  reseryed  for 
the  present  war,  though  the  most  disgraceful  in  its  external^ 
and  the  most  wretched  in  its  domestic  consequences^  of  anv 
that  this  country  ever  waged,  to  be  the  only  war  in  which 
this  House  never  saw  any  grounds  for  retrospect  or  revision. 
All  the  collected  calamities  of  all  their  predecessors,  for  a^es, 
do  not  equal,  either  in  kind  or  number,  the  exploits,  during 
the  present  war,  of  the  administration  just  retired  from  office ; 
yet  they  are  the  only  men  ever  possessed  of  the  powers^  of 
government  in  this  country,  who  never  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance yielded  to  any  inquiry,  upon  any  part  of  the  innumer- 
able disgraces  that  have  marked  the  last  nine  vears.     So 
unlucky  is  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  tne  case  of 
Minorca,  that  every  thing  respecting  that  business  makes 
directiy  against  him.     To  whatever  cause  the  loss  of  that 
island  may  be  attributable,  this  House  immediately  inquired 
into  the  cause.    A  person  for  whose  memory  certainly  I  have 
the  deepest  gratitude  and  love,  [Lord  Holland  was  secretary 
of  state  in  1755,]  then  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  fiur  from 
resisting^  as  the  right  honourable  ^entieman  resists,  was  the 
most  ea^er  in  insisting  upon  inquiry.     Unlike  the  present 
times,  the  House  of  Commons  then  had  not  been  tutored 
into  that  confidence  in  ministers  which  distinguishes  later 
periods;  and  the  parliamentary  inquiries  that  followed  the 
fiiilures  to  which  the  right  honourable  gentieman  alluded,  so 
&r  from   embarrassing  the  operations  of  government,    or 
unnerving  the  martial  energies  of  the  counti^,  (those  stale 
objections  to  the  approved  and  happy  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors,)-were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  unexampled  succesBes, 
Such  is  the  honourable  gentieman^s  luck  in  his  historical  re- 
ferences ! 

Not  one  word  that  I  have  ever  uttered,  or  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  lips  of  any  fnend  of  mine  on  tiiis  side  of  the  Houa^ 
has  tended,  even  in  the  most  distant  degree,  to  slur  or  imder-> 
rate  the  achievements  of  our  fleets ;  and  I  will  leave  the  House 
to  judge  whether  any  persons  in  it,  or  out  of  it,  have  dwdt 
witib  more  rapture  upon  the  triumphs  of  that  branch  of  the 
service  than  we  have  done.  From  this,  however,  the  right 
honourable  gentieman  strives  to  draw  a  defence  o£  a  nature 
truly  sii^^ular.  He  endeavours  to  intermingle  with  the  glo- 
ries of  the  navy  the  absurdities  of  his  own  expeditions,  and 
asks,  <'  How  the  military  plans  can  be  all  foUyy  the  naval 
all  wisdom,  both  being  advised  bv  the  same  heads?'    The 

ration  answers  itself.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  naval  tactic% 
t  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  officers  and  men,  upoiv 
wind  and  weather ;  —  in  land  <^rationa  a  good  phn  is  almost 
every  thing.    Yet  the  merit  of  the  admiralty  is  indiyutable. 
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It  is  true,  there  are  parts  of  the  administration  of  Earl  Spencef 

ifbr  whom  my  personal  respect  is  considerable,)  not  free  from. 
)Iame,  particularly  what  related  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland  t 
but  where  the  general  system  has  been  judicious  and  proa- 
perous,  it  wouM  be  invidious  to  dwell  upon  a  few  errors. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  would  incorporate  these  two 
services,  and  is  ready  to  take  his  share  in  tne  blame  of  the 
admiralty,  generously  commuting  the  glories  of  his  own  de^ 
partment  for  their  miscarriages.  Sir,  every  presumption  is 
in  favour  of  the  admiralty  —  every  proof  against  him.  No- 
body asks  about  the  merit  of  the  admiralty.  It  speaks  for 
it8e&  And  equally  obvious  is  the  true  character  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  department.  If  all  his  expeditions 
have  been  marked  by  disconmture  and  disgrace ;  if  the  fiultire 
of  some  is  aggravated  by  circumstances  too  painful  to  touch 
upon ;  if  such  armies,  with  the  courage  they  are  known  to 
possess,  have  produced  only  such  effects  —  dbe  inference  is 
glaring.  It  is  but  to  name  the  cnterprizes — and  the  inform-* 
ation,  the  skill,  the  vigour,  and  the  ability  of  those  who 
planned  them,  are  as  plain  as  demonstration  can  make  them* 
No  man  will  ever  inquire  about  the  wisdom  that  projected  the 
expeditions  to  Quiberon,  to  Flanders,  to  St.  Domingo^  to 
Holland,  to  Ferrol,  to  Cadiz.  These  things  are  past  all 
curiosity. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  another  way  of  re- 
ebndlinff  this  House  to  his  disasters.  With  a  precision  that 
is  quite  ludicrous,  and  a  gravity  of  face  which,  unless  he  were 
certain  of  his  audience^  would  excite  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
mocking  the  House,  he  gives  us  the  dates,  to  an  hour,  of  the 
days  on  which  his  expeditions  sailed,  when  they  landed,  re- 
treatedf  or  capitulated :  sometimes  it  is  the  wind,  sometimes 
the  rain,  and  sometimes  the  frost,  the  snow,  the  cold,  the 
heat ;  now  it  is  too  early,  and  then  it  is  too  late ; — and  to 
this  notable  narrative  the  House  listens,  without  once  saying 
*'  Tell  us  of  a  sinele  military  enterprize  in  which  you  have 
succeeded ;  and  ifyou  cannot,  give  us  some  better  reason  than 
^our  own  words  to  believe  that  you  are  blameless.  Let  us 
mquire  into  the  facts,  and  judge  for  ourselves."  The  tiAt 
honourable  gentleman,  with  this  mass  of  defieats  before  1119 
eves,  has  the  hardihood  to  talk  of  the  success  of  this  war;  and 
tninks  the  enumeration  of  islands  and  settlements,  and  a  sche- 
dule of  captured  ships  and  frigates^  will  so  blind  the  eyes  and 
confimnd  the  understanding  of  men,  as  to  divert  them  from 
the  only  proper  consideration,  the  only  rational  test  of  com- 
parative success,  namely,  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
\  (Auntriea  in  point  of  power. 

Of  the  word  ^  diversion,"  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
rt  2 
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gives  us,  indeed,  a  very  curious  iltnstration.  Up  to  this  mo- 
ment, I  believe  no  man  ever  understood  any  thing  else  by 
military  diversion,  but  the  drawing  ofi^  by  means  of  a  few,  a 
larger  number  of  your  enemy,  iwho  might  hurt  you  more  in 
another  quarter.  The  expedition  to  Holland,  he  telk  is, 
bad  three  objects  in  view — the  capture  of  the  fleet — giving 
the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  shaking  oiFthe  yoke  of  Frante — 
and  making  a  diversion  for  our  allies  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine.  He  asks,  *<  Is  it  nothing  to  have  ten  ships  of  the  line 
added  to  our  own  navy,  which  otherwise  would  at  this  mo- 
ment be  a  means  of  annoying  us  in  the  hands  of  our  enemy  7* 
Sir,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  fjiglish  navy  did 
the  duty  assigned  to  it  nobly;  and  if  the  capture  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  a  primary  object  of  that  memorable  expedition,  that 
object  was  accomplished  without  any  necessity  of  hazarding 
any  land  experiments  under  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
^  auspices;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  fleet  revolted  and  surren- 
dered before  the  landing  on  the  Helder-Point.  With  reqiect 
to  the  second  object,  namelv?  giving  the  Dutch  an  opporto- 
nity  of  shaking  oflP  the  ycwe  of  France,  with  what  horror 
they  received  3'our  profiered  release  from  their  bondage,  «nd 
the  execration  with  which  they  load  your  name,  it  is  «n- 
necessary  to  state.  But  in  the  third  and  grand  point,  that 
of  a  diversion  in  favour  of  our  allies,  there  we  did  wonders. 
If  Europe  were  searched,  not  a  place  covM  be  found  so  wdl 
calculated  for  enabling  a  smaller  to  combat  a  larger  army  as 
this  selected  spot.  To  this  fatal  neck  of  land  did  that  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  devote  30,000  British  sddiers,  and  so 
signal  was  the  benefit  to  our  allies  of  this  precious  diveniioii, 
that,  about  the  very  time  that  the  English  army  was  makng 
that  respectable  retreat,  the  grand  armies  of  ojiridlies,  under 
Hotae  and  Suwarrow,  were  beaten,  dispersed,  and  routed, 
never  more  to  rsdly  or  unite.  Such  was  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's <<  diversion"  in  Holland ! 

But  his  uniconquered  mind  was  not  yet  subdued  enaugh 
from  military  expeditions.  He  pressed  new  sources  of  re- 
nown for  those  armies  whose  happy  destiny  it  was  to  be  at  his 
disposal.  Because  he  failed  in  the  north,  he  was  certain  of 
Buccess  in  the  south ;  and,  sure  lenough,  he  dispatches  a  for-  ' 
midable  force  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  to  oo-opemte ' 
with  the  Austrians  in  Italy.  This  annament,  delayed  until 
any  man  of  common  sense  roust  have  seen  its  tots!  -inutMity 
towsffds  its  professed  object,  arrives  at  Genoa,  jii9t  <ni  tine  — 
for  what  ?  to  assist  General  Melas  ?  Nc),— but  just  in  time  to 
have  the  earlier  intelligence  of  his  total  ruin.  Itaaik  into  the 
road  of  Genoa,  to  sail  out  again,  and  escape  into  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  very  thne  the  Austrian  ganism  in  that  capital 
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passes  out  to  meet  their  defeated  countrymen  in  the  northern- 
Hiost  parts  of  Italy  I  But  was  this  co-operation  desired  by 
the  Austrians  ?  No  such  wish  was  expressed  or  felt*  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  plainly  enough  lets  us  understand  the 
direct  contrary.  And  was  it  thus  that  British  armies  were  . 
accustomed  to  be  treated  in  f^mer  wars  ?  Was  it  in  this  way 
that  Prince  Eugene  acted  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough? 
What,  then,  isthe&ct?  but  that  the  hitherto  untarnished 
r^utation  of  our  arms  has  so  suffered  under  the  baneful  mis- 
management of  his  majesty's  late  ministers,  that  the  co-ope- 
ration of  20,000  Englishmen  is  so  slighted  by  our  allies,  that 
they  deprecated  their  aid,  and  resolved  to  touch  nothing  be- 
longing to  us — 'but  our  ffuineas. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  delay  of  this  expedition  to  Italy,  let 
me  implore  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  right  honour- 
able goitleman's  defence.  With  the  same  admirable  minute- 
ness, as  to  days  and  dates,  he  tells  you  that  this  grand  scheme 
was  determined  upon  on  the  22d  of  February.  On  the  23d,  he 
told  it  to  the  king.  On  the  24th  he  told  it  to  the  duke.  On 
the  28th  the  duke  told  him  somethii^.  The  right  honour- 
^le  gentleman  then  reads  two  letters,  the  one  from  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  the  other  from  the  Duke  of  York,  in  support  of  this 
part  of^is  defence.  I  have  been  called  a  new  member  this 
Aighti'  and  new  and  raw,  indeed,  must  I  be,  and  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  practice  of  this  House,  if  I  could  hear,  without 
rq[>robation,  that  which  would  have  been  scouted  and  spurned 
in  the  good  times  of  the  English  constitution,  when  a  spirit  of 
just  jew>usy  of  its  rights,  and  a  proper  sense  of  its  indepen- 
dence, prevailed  in  this  House,  instead  of  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  executive  govemment.  In  such  times,  no  minister 
would  have  dared  to  have  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England  the  garbled  extracts,  just  as  suited  his  own  purpose, 
ei  letters  from  general  officers,  as  an  excuse  for  miscarriages^ 
afiecting  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  sense  the  honour  and  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  been,  for 
sometime,  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  person 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  but  greatly  indeed  must  he  be 
changed  from  what  I  knew  him,  if  he  would  not  mark  with 
his  aohorrence  this  style  of  palliation.  For  what  is  it,  and 
what  does  it  prove  ?--^  that,  if  there  were  nothing  more  than 
we  have  heard,  his  royal  highness  ought  to  be  instantly  im- 
peached. The  national  defence  of  England — its  militia,  ia 
cut  up  by  the  roots;  the  general  body  of  its  officers  is  disgusted 
by  the  laws  passed  in  1799,  which  transferred  to  the  Une  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  best  disciplined  men.  These  men, 
leaving  die  militia  a  mere  skeleton,  are  incorporated  with  re- 
gular regiments,  and  embarked  for  Holland;    and,   seven 
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months  after  their  first  embarkation  to,  and  five  months  after 
their  return  from,  that  disastrous  Miterprize,  their  commander* 
in-chief  informs  the  executive  government,  if  we  are  to  h&^ 
lieve  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  <<  that  it  will  take  fbU 
two  months  to  discipline  them  into  fitness  for  actual  service  V 
Was  there  ever  sucii  a  defence  as  this  hazarded  before  an  a»* 
semby  of  rational  men  I 

^<  cut,  had  the  right  honourable  oentleman's  eiq>editioii 
been  able  to  sail  sooner  :**  —  <*  If  the  battle  of  Marengo  bad 
not  been  lost:"  — «5m^/"—"^/"— Why,  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  what  degree  of  fortune  there  may  be  in  this  battle  or  in 
that ;  but  I  bdieve  the  right  hmiourable  gentleman  never  was 
more  mistaken  than  he  would  fiiid  himself  even  in  the  event  cxf 
Bonaparte's  defeat  at  Marengo.  Such  were  the  precautions  of 
that  nruitfiil  mind ;  so  well  md  he  arrange  his  measures;  so 
little  did  he,  in  truth,  trust  to  mere  fortune,  that  i^  against 
all  probabili^,  Marengo  had  been  lost,  that  mighty  genius 
had  so  disposed  his  resources,  that  many  a  bloody  nattle  must 
have  been  gained  by  his  enemies  before  they  could  have  made 
much  impressiou  upon  the  incomparable  system  of  his  opera- 
tions in  Italy  last  summer.  I  defy  imbecility  itself  to  string 
together  a  more  motley  pack  of  excuses  than  the  right  honour 
able  gentleman  has  laid  bdfore  the  House  this  ni^ht.  ^  Am* 
Sterdam  had  been  taken,  if  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  had  landed 
on  the  1 6th  instead  of  the  27th  of  August  —  Sir  Charles 
Stuart's  dislike  to  the  Russians  protractra  Sir  Ralph's  de- 
parture for  the  Mediterranean  —  Ten  thousand  Irish  militia 
were  to  come  to  England,  and  ten  thousand  English  to  go  to 
Ireland  —  Some  of  the  troops  wanted  their  new  coats,  some 
their  arms —  One  expedition  sailed  on  the  8th  of  April,  took 
shelter  on  the  13th,  and  resailed  on  the  24th  —  It  was  d^ 
signed  to  assbt  the  Austrians,  but  the  Austrians  would  not  be 
assisted  —  There  was  no  plan  or  concert  between  the  two 
courts  —  An  account-current  with  the  seven  vears'  war;  took 
more  ships  than  Lord  Chatham,  and  more  islands  —  St  Do* 
mingo  was  unhealthy,  and  rather  expensive;  but  it  was  a 
good  market  —  This  war  has  opened  worlds  of  new  markets 

—  Returns,  even  to  a  man,  of  the  new-raised  corps  at  Gib* 
raltar,  Minorca,  Malta,  Portugal ;  and  the  total  of  your 
force,  now  and  in  1 797,  with  a  most  comfortable  exactncBs 

—  The  history  of  England  from  1755  to  1762  — fit>m  Severn- 
droog  to  the  Havannah."  — In  a  word,  such  a  series  of  in- 
sulting puerilities  as  no  House  of  Parliament  was  ever  befinre 
entertained  with  under  the  name  of  a  defence !  So  much,  fiir 
the  present,  of  the  late  secretary ;  and  now  tQ  proceed  to, 
imotber  view  of  the  success  of  this  war. 
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The  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  tells  us»  that  he  for- 
bears going  over  the  military  exploits,  only  because  his  right 
honourable  firiend  has  put  those  things  in  the  clearest  li^t. 
He  is  equally  positive  as  to  the  success  of  the  war ;  but  not  to 
usurp  upon  his  truly  fortunate  coUeaeue,  he  has  his  own  pe- 
culiar instances  to  detail,  of  prosperity,  of  comfort,  and  of 
multiplied  happiness  ^*  all  flowing  in  upon  the  country  from 
his  own^  more  inlmediate  department.  Quite  scandalised  at  my 
honourable  friend's  statement  of  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
debt  in  consequence  of  this  war,  the  right  honourable  gentle^ 
man  pares  down  its  amount  since  1793  to  the  trifle  of  160 
millions;  and  how? — by  a  mode  surprisinglv  curious  indeed. 
First,  he  cuts  out  the  56  millions,  for  which  the  income->tax 
is  mortgaged;  and  next,  he  desires  you  to  forget  all  that  the. 
sale  of  the  land-tax  has  already  purchased,  or  may  yet  redeem* 
Alas,  Sir !  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  House  who  would 
rejoice  more  than  myself  if  the  income-tax  could   be  set 
down  for  nothing;  and  I,  cannot  help  admiring  that  insensi- 
bility under  whidi  the  right  honourable  gentleman  passes  over 
a  grinding  impost  that  has  ripped  open  the  private  concerns, 
and  reduced  the  necessary  comforts,  of  every  roan  in  Eng- 
land,    llie  extinction  of  debt  from  the  sale  of  the  land-tax 
carries  its  own  evil  in  its  tail ;  and  we  might  as  well  rejoice  at 
our  prosperity  from  that  measure,  as  a  private  man  would 
from  paying  his  debts  by  bringing  his  estate  to  the  hammer. 
The  debts  in  so  far  may  be  paid ;  but  the  estate  is  gone  for 
ever.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  must  think  hb  au-. 
dienoe  are  children,  when  he  attempts  to  cajole  them  by  such 
a  play  upon  words. 

In  reality,  what  is  the  state  ofthe  country  upon  this  point? 
From  such  a  population  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  near  forty 
millions  sterling  are  annually  wrung:  to  this  add  ten  millions 
more  for  the  poor-rates.  The  right  nonourable  gentleman  has 
estimated  the  landed  rental  of  England  at  2$  millions.  Thus, 
then,  we  pay,  yearly,  double  the  produce  of  the  whole  rental 
ofthe  country,  in  rates  and  taxes;  a  sum  approaching  very 
nearly  the  whole  income  of  the  country.  Was  any  nation 
ever  before  in  such  circumstances  ?  If  nothing  else  were  stated 
but  diis  undisputed  &ct,  is  it  not,  of  itself  a  crying  reason  for 
inquiry?  As  to  the  sinking-fund,  let  it  be  always  remembered 
that  its  effects,  highly  beneficial  as  they  are^  must  depend  upon 
the  revenue  keq>mg  its  level.  If  the  revenue  fails,  the  charm 
of  the  sinking-fund  vanishes  into  nothing.  Hiis^  Sir,  is  the 
tme  picture  of  our  financial  condition.as  a  state ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  peojde  is  stricdy  answerable  to  it.  One-sixth  of 
all  the  souls  in  England  are  supported  by  charity;  and  the 
plight  of  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  contribute  to  their 
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mamtenanoe  b  but  little  better  than  that  of  the  paupers  whom 
they  succour.      How  the  right  honourable  gentlemaa  baa 
nerves  to  sustain  him  in  renturing  to  talk  of  the  hiqppiiiesB  of 
this  country,  would  be  incomprehensible^  if  our  long  expe- 
ri^fice  of  him  had  not  convinced  us  of  the  fondness  with  which 
he  can  survey  every  act  of  his  own.     The  repetition  of  his  de- 
lusions deludes  even  himself.     He  has  indulged  so  much  in 
these  fatal  reveries,  that  he  appears  to  have  become  his  own 
bubble,  and  almost  to  mistake  for  realities  the  phantasms  of 
his  bewildered  wits.    Let  him  ask  any  of  the  members  Groat 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  what  the  state  is  of  the  manufiao* 
turers  in  those  countries ;  even  those  (looking  at  Mr.  Wilbeiw 
force)  of  whom .  I  may  not  think  the  best,  will  not  venture  to 
deny  the  starving,  distracted  condition  of  those  great  and 
populous  districts. 

These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  internal  effects  of  this  wmr^ 
which  both  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  venture  to  coin- 
pare  with  former  contentions  against  France.   We  have  taken 
more^  they  tell  us,  than  even  in  the  seven  years'  war ;  and 
therdfore  this  surpasses  that  in  success.     Good  God  I  Sir, 
what  an  effect  does  a  con6dence  in  the  votes  of  thisHoeae 
produce  upon  the  miderstandings  of  men  of  abilities !     Xo 
talk  of  this  war,  and  that  of  tlie  seven  years  !    *^  We  have 
destroyed  the  commerce  of  France  —  we  have  taken  their 
islands,"  say  you  —  but  these,  I  say,  were  not  the  obgecta  of 
the  war.     If  you  have  destroyed  the  commerce  of  France^  ycm 
have  destroyed  it  at  the  expence  of  near  300  millions  ofdebc 
If  you  have  taken  the   French  islands,  you   have  made  a 
bootless  capture;  for  you  are  ready  enough  to  restore  them  as 
the  price  of  peace.   Yon  have  taken  islands  —  but  you  have,  at 
the  same  time,  laid  the  house  of  Austria  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
triumphant  France.   Have  you  restored  monarchy  ? — lis  very 
hopes  are  entombed  for  ever.     Have  you  destroyed  jacobinisiii, 
as  -you  call  it? — Your  resistance  has  made  it  stronger  than  ever. 
Have  you  reduced  the  power  of  France? — France  is  aggran- 
dized beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  former  ambition.  Have  you 
driven  her  within  her  ancient  frontiers?  —  She  has  oilai^ed 
herself  to  the  Rhine  and  to  the  Alps,  and  added  five  millona 
to  her  population  in  the  centre  of  Europe.     You  had  all  tbe 
great  states  of  Europe  for  your  allies  against  France  -—  What 
is  become  of  them?  —  all  that  you  have  not  ruined,  are 
your  determined  enemies.     Where  are  the  neutral  powora? 
Every  one  of  them  leagued  with  this  very  France  for  your 
destruction.     Could  all  this  be  chance?    No,  Sir;  it  is  the 
true  succestion  of  effect  to  cause.     It  is  the  legitimate  issue  of 
your  own  system.    You  began  in  foolishness,  and  yoa  end  in 
mischief.    Tell  me  one  single  clbject  of  the  war  thai  you  have 
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obtained?    Tell  me  one  evil  that  you  have  not  brought  upon 
your  country  ?    Yet  this  House  will  not  inquire.     The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dumlas)  says,  *^  We  have  had 
more  difficulties  to  encounter  than  any  former  government ; 
for  we  had  constantly  thwarting  us  the  implacable  monster 
jacobinism."     Sir,  jacobinism  has  in  it  no  property  so  sure  as 
the  right  bonoorable  gentleman's  system  to  propagate  and 
confirm  it.     That  system  has  given  to  jacobinism  life  and 
nutriment,  strength  and  maturity,  which  it  could  not  have . 
derived  firom  any  other  course.     Bent  upon  crushing  every 
idea  of  any  reform,  they  resolved  to  stifle  the  once  free  genius 
of  the  En^ish  mind,  and  suspend  some  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  English  constitution,   rather  than  yield  one  jot. 
Hence  their  administration  is  marked,  in  this  country,  by  a 
succession  of  infringements  upon  the  dearest   rights  of  the 
people  —  by  invaMons  and  rebellions  in  another  country.  The 
parent  source  of  all  these  disorders  is  that  baneful  impolicy,  in 
whidi  both  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  endeavour  to  im- 
plicate the  House.     <'  All  that  we  have  done,''  says  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Dundas,.)  who»  to  be  sure,  is  more 
a  man  of  things  than  words,  <<  has  been  approved  by  a)l,  ex- 
cept a  small  remnant  of  this  House,"  (an  expression  which  he 
uses,  I  presume,  to  show,  that  though  an  act  of  parliament 
may  incorporate  legislatures,  it  cannot  unite  languages,)  and 
the  other  gentleman  is  so  anxious  to  establish  the  popularity 
of  his  system,  that  he  almost  reproaches  the  House  with  cold- 
ness in  their  support  of  him.  He  ccmiplains  that  only  **  seven- 
eighths"  of  the  members  of  this  House  were  for  his  measures, 
when  he  had  nine-^tenths  of  the  people. 

If,  Sir,  this  were  true  of  the  people,  they  would  almost  de- 
serve their  present  &te.  But  the  drift  of  all  this  is  obvious 
enough.  This  identification  of  himself  with  the  House  — 
this  laborious  shifting,  as  it  were,  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's own  reqKinsibility  upon  their  votes,  is  very  intel- 
ligible; and  he  falk  into  that  classical  correctness  which  I 
have  before  noticed  in  his  right  honourable  friend,  in  his  great 
aeal  to  make  that  point  clear,  '[f'hoiigh  he  has  had  three  par- 
liaments, chosen,  one  would  have  thought,  pretty  well  to  his 
taste^  he  asserts  that  even  the  n^ajorities  of  this  House  could  not 
eome  up  to  the  tone  of  the  pi\blic,  in  favour  of  his  measures, 
which,  he  says,  had  the  sanction  of  all  but  a  few  *^  exploded 
epittions"  in  this  House.  <<  Exploded  opinions,"  then,  he  de- 
fines to  be  opinions  which  this  House  negatives  by  its  majo- 
rhies.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  must  allow  me  to 
inform  him,  that  his  great  and  justly  revered  father  spent  the 
greater  part  c^  his  me  in  the  enfbrcement  of  such  exploded 
opinions.    I  must  remind  him,  that  he  himself  was  for  some 
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time  tainted  with  such  exploded  opnions.  <<  Exploded  opi* 
nions"  have  distinguished  many  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  mesi 
this  nation  ever  produced ;  and  though  I  lament  the  suffer- 
ings of  my  country  from  the  neslect  of  those  opinions,  I  as- 
sure the  riffht  honourable  eenueman  and  this  Houses  that 
there  is  noUiinff  on  which  1  should  so  steadily  rely  for  the 
regard  of  good  men,  living,  or  of  posteritjr,  when  in  my 

frave,  as  those  very  q>inions  which  the  votes  of  this  House* 
ave  enabled  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  stigmatize  as 
**  exploded."  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  still  survejring  himself  in  the  flattery  of  his  own 
nurror,  is  wholly  mistaken  about  these  exploded  opinions.  It 
was  to  these  exploded  opinions  that  the  negociations  of  Paris 
and  Lisle  are  attributable.  We  gave  strong  reasons  in  dhis 
House  for  peace.  The  public  thought  with  us;  and  we  have 
his  own  words,  that  he  entered  upon  that  treaty  only  in 
compliance  with  what  he  now  calls  ^  exploded  c^inions.*' 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  a  keen  anxiety 
lest  this  House  should  not  continue  to  think  these  opinions 
quite  so  exploded;  for  he  asks,  *<  Will  this  Houses  by  going 
into  the  proposed  inquiry,  disgrace  its  former  votes?"  To 
which  I  answer,  Yes,  certainly ;  if  this  House  will  save  the 
country.  In  the  very  House  of  Commons,  to  which  I  before 
alluded,  the  early  scene  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
*<  exploded  opinions'* — this  veiy  stimulus  to  pride  was  urged, 
though  without  effect.  That  House,  as  well  as  this  Houses 
was  questioned,  "Will  you,  the  uniform  supporters  of  this  war 
a^nst  America,  disgrace  your  former  votes  ?"  But,  Sir,  they 
did  disgrace  their  former  votes;  and,  by  so  doinfl%  they  did 
honour  to  themselves,  and  saved  their  country,  iiiat  parlia- 
ment was  a  retracting  and  a  recanting  parliament.  Bitter 
as  it  was,  the  draught  was  swallowed ;  and  I  have  no  hesi*^ 
tation  in  saying,  that  this  House,  to  rescue  this  country,  if  that, 
indeed,  be  possible^  from  the  perils  in  which  the  right  ho> 
nourable  gentleman  has  involved  it,  murt  tread  in  the  foot* 
stq)s  of  its  predecessor  in  1782 ;  and,  by  renouncing  the  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  system  together,  preserve  this 
country  from  its  impending  dangers. 

Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  late  change  of 
administration.  Before  I  touch  upon  the  others,,  allow  me 
to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  one  of  diem,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  easy,  if  possible,  to  find*  a  man  in  the  whole  oom- 
munitv  better  suited  to,  or  more  capaUe  of,  the  hiffh  office  be 
fills,  than  the  distinguished  person  at  the  head  of  the  admi* 
ralty :  I  mean  the  £arl  of  St.  Vmoent;  but  bevond  him,  I 
own,  I  do  not  fed  myself  able  to  say  one  word  that  can  be 
very  sgceetible  to  any  iztdividual  of  the  remainder.    As  to 
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the  mere  change,  it  is  trae,  that  no  change  can  be  for  the 
worse;  for  I  defy  the  evil  genius  of  the  country  to  pick  out  an 
equal  number  of  men  from  any  part  of  England,  whose  mea* 
fiures  could,  in  the  same  spacQ  of  time,  reduce  the  country  to 
a  more  deplorable  state  than  that  in  which  the  retired  mini- 
sters have  left  it.    But  was  there  no  alternative  for  the  country 
between  them  and  their  exact  successors  ?  I  feel  this  to  be  a 
very  unpleasant  part  of  this  night's  unavoidable  discussion  i 
in  matters  of  importance,  however,  delicacy  must  give  place  to . 
doty.   The  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  not  perhaps  quite 
freely  from  redundency,  has  blended  with  his  panegyric  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  over  against  me^  (Mr.  Adcfington,)  a 
gatidy  picture  of  the  importance  of  the  chair  which  you,  Sir, 
occupy.  I  agree  that  the  office  of  Speaker  is  ^  high  and  honour- 
able station.    It  is  certainly  the  first  dignity  in  this  House ; 
and,  I  suppose  it  was  merely  for  the  public  good,  that  bod)  your 
predecessors  descended  from  that  altitude  to  inferior  places^ 
bat  happening  to  be  at  the  same  time  situations  of  infinitely 
more  emolument  and  power.    A  man,  however,  may  be  an 
excellent  chairman  of  this  House,  as  the  late  Speaker  undoubt- 
edly was,  without  being  exactly  qualified  for  the  office  of  chan- 
<:ellor  of  the  exchequer.     At  the  present  moment  this  is  all 
that  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  with  regard  to  the  respectable 
gentleman  whom  you.  Sir,  have  succeeded. 

The  next  in  point  of  importance,  both  of  office  and  charac- 
ter, is  the  noble  lord  upon  the  opposite  bench,  (Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,)  who  has  richly  shared  those  florid  praises  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  poured  so  fluently 
upon  the  whole  body  of  his  successors.     I  assure  the  noble 
lord,  that  I  have  as  mnch  respect  for  him  as  I  can  have  for 
any  person  of  whom  I  personally  know  so  little.     He  has 
been,  it  is  true,  a  member  of  this  House  for  many  years,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  a  very  dilia^t  member;  but,  if  you  had  polled 
the  countiy,  not  an  inmvidual  could  be  found  in  it  less  hap- 
pily selected  for  the  peculiar  department  he  occupies  than  the 
noble  lord ;  —  the  noble  Iprd  who,  in  whatever  else  he  may 
surpass  them^  does  not  yield  to  any  one  of  those  whom  he 
officially  succeeds,  in  the  virulence  of  his  obloquies  upon  the 
Fiwich  Revolution;  who  has  spent  as  many  hours  in  this 
House  as  any  member  of  the  late  or  present  ministry,  in 
sbowing  the  irredeemable  infamy  of  treating  with  that  *'  re- 
public of  reffiddes  and  assassins.''    Never,  surely,  was  there  a 
worse  calcvdated  proposer  of  peace  to  Paris  than  the  veiy 
noble  lord  who  was  for  cutting  the  matter  quite  short,  and 
marching  off-hand  to  that  capital*     What,  then,  is  this  coun- 
try to  expect?    A  change  of  system?    No :   for  all  that  the 
public  haye  learnt  up<m  this  sulgect  is  this,  that  the  new 
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ministers  are  come  in  distinctly  and  expressly  to  support  the 
system  of  the  former;  with  this  single  exception^  (which 
makes  any  hope  of  establishing  the  trapquiUi^  of  the  cotmtiy 
recently  united  to  us  wholly  desperate^}  that  they  are  hodile 
to  the  only  measure  of  their  predecessors  which  has  any  ppe- 
tension  to  wisdom  and  ffood  policy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  tne  conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  must  beg  leave  to  say  something  upon  thismuch-talked- 
of  subject  of  catholic  emancipation.  As  to  the  mere  woxd 
<'  emancipation,''  I  agree  with  the  right^honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Pitt),  that  the  expression  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  the 
case.  It  is  not  emancipation,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term,  that  tlie  catholic  watits,  or  that  the  government  can 
grant;  it  is  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  that  remaint 
and  that  remain  for  no  end  either  of  security,  of  policy,  or 
'  of  prudence  —  insulting  and  vexatious  distinctions,  beneficial 
to  no  interest  whatever  — but  the  fruitful  source  of  jealousy, 
discord,  and  national  weakness.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman talks  of  the  king's  reign  having  been  a  series  of  con- 
cessions to  the  catholics.  Sir,  the  king's  reign  is  marked  by 
no  concessions  which  the  blameless  conduct  of  the  catholics 
was  not  calculated  to  exact  firom  the  most  unwilUng  govern* 
ment  in  the  world.  He  talks  of  what  has  been  given  to  tbe 
catholics.  Sir,  you  give  them  nothing  while  you  deprive 
them  of  a  right  to  sit  in  this  House.  I  know  of  no  political 
rights  which  ought  not  to  be  common  to  all  the  king's  sub- 
jects, and  I  am  sure  that  a  system  of  proscription,  on  account 
of  theological  differences,  will  for  ever  be  found  not  more 
^just  and  absurd  than  pernicious.  If  this  principle  needed 
illustration,  Ireland  affords  it  beyond  the  power  of  contro- 
versy. Divided  by  the  government,  it  presents  a  constant 
temptation  to  your  enemy.  Rebellion  is  the  fiuit  of  bad 
polic}',  and  invasion  is  encouraged  by  disunion.  ^ 

In  mentioning  the  name  of  £arl  Fitzwilliam,  (so  strangely 
quoted  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  as  having  contributed 
to  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  by  his  proposal  r^^ardii^  the 
catholics,)  though  I  am  eager  to  avow  my  partialities  for  that 
^oble  person,  it  is  not  from  private  friendship  or  personal 
r^ard,  that  I  call  upon  any  really  candid  man  to  deny^  if 
he  be  able^  upon  his  honour  and  oonscieuce,  that  the  q^atem 
introduced  by  that  noble  lord  would  not,  if  then  ad^ted^ 
have  prevented  those  daeadful  scenes  of  havoc,  murder,  and 
devastation,  which  have  since  desolated  that  wretched  coan- 
try.  Let  it  be  for  ever  remembered,  that,  with  all  the  in* 
dustiy  which  has  been  employed  in  making  up  the  rqwrta 
.of  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  upon  these  sul^edii  not  a 
vestige  of  evidence  appeimi  bat  the  direct  contraiyy  that  any 
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approach  vf>as  made  to  seek  assistance  from  France,  or  that 
even  the  most  distant  idea  of  separation  from,  or  setting  up 
ibr  independence  of  this  country,  was  entertained  in  Ireland 
until  every  petition  for  peacefcd  redress  of  grievances  was 
qwmed  and  rejected. 

But,  Sir,  this  concession,  to  which  a  few  years  since  (when, 
in  my  full  belief,  it  would  have  prevented  all  the  calamities 
that  have  since  happened,)  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  so  determined  an  enemy,  ami  of  which  he  is  now,  it 
seems,  a  martyr,  was  to  have  been,  in  his  hands,  accompanied 
with  God  knows  what  guards  and  qualifications.     The  appre- 
hensions, I  think  all  such  whollv  chimerical  —  but  no  matter. 
Whatever  apprehensions  to  church  or  state  the  fearful  or 
the  zealous  might  entertain,  from  the  grant  of  this  catholic 
claim,  were  all  to  be  composed  and  done  away,  by  the  heal- 
ing, wholesome,  tranquillizing  plan  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman :  and,  after  raising  our  expectation  to  the  highest 
pitdi  in  &vourof  this  choice  scheme  —  this  choice  scneme, 
he  tells  us,  must  be  locked  up  in  his  own  breast.     Now,  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ^ould  not  impart  his  pro- 
ject to  us  on  this  side,  whose  disKke  to  it  he  anticipates,  is 
nothing;  but,  that  he  should  resolve  to  keep  this  House  and 
the  public  in  total  ignorance  of  this  most  wise  and  perfect 
83PBtein,   is   utterly  unaccountable.     The  risht   honourable 
gentleman's  steadv  determination  to  hide  m>m  the  world 
Ukia  piece  of  excellence,  reminds  me  of  a  saying  of  Mr.  Burke, 
who^  in  his  fine  strain  of  ridicule,  observed,  that  if  torture 
could  ever  be  justified,  it  would  be  when  a  man  refused  to  reveal 
what  he  asserted  would  be  a  mighty  benefit  to  mankind. 
Torture  had-  of  iate  been  HberaHy  applied  to  extort  the  con- 
fession of  evil ;  and  if  one  could  give  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  credit  for  the  just  grounds  of  his  egotism,  it  would 
almost  tempt  a  wish  that  he  were  compelled  to  disclose  this 
Messed  secret.     So  obdurate  is  he  upon  this  point,  that  he 
not  only  seals  his  lips  against  such  a  happy  disclosure,  and 
proclaims  his  determination  not  to  introduce,  in  his  own 
person,  any  que&tion  upon  this  sutgect,  but  he  absolute^ 
fefhids  the  House  from  idiscus^Ag  it,  by  declaring,  that  sucn 
discussion  will  not  be  ixseless  merely,  but  mischievous.     It  is 
Hot,  however,  to  this  part  of  the  business  alone  that  the  right 
honourable  gendeman's  mysteries  are  confined ;  every  thing 
connected  with  it  is  to  be'  shrowSed  in  silence  and  conceal- 
ment.    After  avowing  very  iairly,  so  far,  though   not  the 
dhrect  composition,  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  paper  difilised 
through   Ireland  in  his  name;  and  after  owning  that  his 
inability  to  propose  his  catholic  regulations,  as  a  minister, 
was  alone  the  cause  of  his  resigning  his  office,  the  right  ho- 
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nonnble  gentleman  protests  against  farther  explanation. 
**  No  further  avowal  or  denial  shall  be  drawn  from  him  either 
now  or  hereafter.'^  This,  sure^  is  the  most  extraordinary 
declaration  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  public  man.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  resigns  his  office,  because  he 
cannot  propose  his  measure.  To  Ireland  he  sends  his  sen- 
timents, as  the^  are  conveyed  by  a  friend  of  his,  in  the  paper 
alluded  to.  He  describ^  his  plan  to  this  House  as  the 
perfection  of  all  wisdom;  and  upon  all  these  points  he  defies 
interrogatory,  and  deprecates  comment 

The  right  honourable  raitleman  asks,  ^^  Is  it  wonderful 
that  the  sovereign  should  have  an  opinion?'  No,  certainly; 
and  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  make  himself 
acQuunted  with  his  sovereigirs  opinion  upon  this  point,  long 
beiore  the  proposed  introduction  of  his  meditated  system,  he 
was  ^uil^  of  a  breach  of  duty.  In  what  possible  way  can 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  be  exculpated  from  the 
charge  of  gross  irreverence  to  the  king,  or  of  abusing  ao 
many  millions  of  his  people?  He  denies  that  any  positive 
pledge  was  given  to  the  catholics  at  the  union;  but  admits 
that  it  was  natural  for  them  to  cherish  expectation  from  it. 
Natural!  Why,  unless  they  reasoned  very  deeply,  indeed^ 
upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  mind,  such  an  ex* 

Cctation  was  inevitable.     In  the  nature  of  things  they  must 
ve  looked  upon  it  as  a  certainty. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  other  means  employed  to  ac- 
complish the  Union;  out  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
catholic  question  upon  that  measure,  I  can  easily  concave^ 
that  if  any  friend  of  the  cathob'cs,  my  relation  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  for  instance,  or  any  other  person  well  affected  to 
their  cause,  or  any  of  the  leading  catholics  themselves,  should 
have  been  consulted  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  what 
can  be  so  likely  as  that  the  right  honourable  gendeman 
should  hint  in  private^  what  he  has  so  distinctly  stated  in 
public,  namely,  that  the  shortest,  surest  course  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  objects  would  be^  their  support  of  that  measure^ 
from  the  adoption  of  which  alone  those  concessions  could 
flow  which  were  so  often  refused  by  provincial  prgudice^ 
ignorance^  and  injustice.  Upon  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
conceive  any  thing  more  probable  than  that  the  reluctance 
of  those  early  enemies  to  the  Union,  who  are^  at  the  same 
time,  such  infuriated  terrorists  in  &vour  of  protestant  as- 
cendancy, had  been  subdued  by  assurances  that  an  imperial 
parliament  alone  could  raise  a  barrier  sufficiently  powerful 
to  beat  back  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  so  often,  and  so  likeW 
to  be  ofien  preferred  in  the  parliament  of  tfiat  countrv.  It 
appears  tp  me  that  nothing  could  be  at  once  more  likdy, 
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and  more  like  a  pledge,  than  all  this,  when  those  public 
declarations  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  are  remem- 
bered, which  leflt  no  reserve  upon  this— -  that  for  either  giving 
or  rejecting  the  catholic  claim,  the  justice  to  feel  it,  the  li- 
berality to  grant  it,  and  the  strength  to  secure  it  to  the  one 
sect,  without  mischief  to  the  other,  could  be  expected  in  a 
general  parliament  of  the  empire  —  and  in  that  alone. 

That  both  parties  in  Ireland  are  discontented  and  dis- 
gusted, cannot  be  otherwise  than  too  true.  To  the  protestant 
zealot  there  is  no  security,  or  satisfaction  to  the  catholic 
claimant  Such  is  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  infelicity 
upon  this  great  question,  that  the  measure  which  was  to  bie 
the  remedy  becomes  the  source  of  all  distempers.  Instead 
of  quieting,  he  has  agitated  every  heart  in  that  country.  The 
epoch  from  which  was  to  begin  the  reign  of  comfort  and 
confidence,  of  peace  and  equity  and  justice,'  is  marked,  even 
OQ  its  outset,  by  the  establishment  of  that  which  rests  every 
dvil  blessing  upon  the  caprice  of  power.  lU-starred  race! 
to  whom  this  vaunted  union  was  to  be  the  harbinger  of  all 
happiness;  and  of  which  the  first  fruit  is  martial-law, — or, 
in  other  words,  the  extinguishment  of  all  law  whatsoever  1 

The  situation  of  the  xinff,  and  of  this  House,  upon  the 
subject,  is  quite  unexampled.  His  majesty's  prerogative  is 
dear  and  undoubted  to  change  his  servants,  to  give  or  to 
refuse  his  assent  to  every  law ;  put  it  is  a  cross  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House,  and  a  deqp  violation  of  the  am* 
stitution,  to  use  the  kiiuf  s  name  for  the  purpose  of  influence 
ing  its  deliberations.  Here  is  not  only  an  introduction  of 
the  king's  name,  but  a  declared  incapadty  to  propose  a 
salutary  qrstem,  on  account  of  objections  which  the  constitu* 
tioQ  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  undoubted  rights  of  this  Houses 
will  not  allow  to  be  even  mentioned  or  hinted  at  Sir,  I 
respect  the  monarchical  part  of  this  government;  but  the 
monarch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sentiments  of  a  member 
of  parliament:  and  for  the  wonders  of  these  times  was  re- 
served a  public  declaration  within  these  waUs,  coming  from 
higb  author!^,  that  a  plan  of  acknowledged  benefit  cannot 
be  proposed  here^  unless  it  comes  recommended  from  the 
crown,  of  which,  b^  the  constitution  of  the  country,  it 
«hould  be  the  pecuhar  genius  of  this  House  to  be  wholly 
ind»endent 

Inis  surdy  is  a  strange  state  of  things;  and  every  thing 
connected  with  it  is  of  the  same  character.  As  a  ri^t,  the 
jidit  honourable  gentleman  denies  the  daim  of  the  coolies. 
iSs  would  give  them  nothing  as  a  right  —  but  he  thinks  llie 
coalcessio^  expedient    This,  Sir,  is  not  my  sense  of  die 


fcathoUc  daim.    I  would  grant  it,  not  m^y  becaiue  it  is 
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expedient,  but  because  it  k  just  13i09e  who  press  the  doc- 
trine of  virtual  representation  to  the  utmost  length,  never 
ventured  to  carry  it  so  fer  as  even  to  pretend  that  it  extended 
to  the  privation  of  the  catholic  body.  Catholics,  in  my 
opinion,  have  rights  as  well  as  protestants.  They  have  both 
rights  conjointly;  not  resting  upon  light  or  frail  grounds, 
but  forming  the  very  base  and  foundation  of  our  civil  system; 
and  the  government  which  does  not  acknowledge  these  rights, 
the  rights  of  man  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  (not- 
withstanding the  constant  clamour  against,  and  abuse  of  that 
phrase,)  not  as  theories  and  speculations,  but  as  active  and  living 
principles,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  legitimate  government. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  style  of  ailment 
which  has  been  used  in  defence  of  the  duratioti  of  these  dread- 
ful laws  in  Ireland,  furnish  a  sentence  of  condemnation  agaiost 
die  government  of  that  country,  much  stronger  than  any  that 
was  ever  used  by  those  who,  so  unavailingly,  raised  their  voices 
against  a  system  of  terror,  of  free  quarters,  of  oonfiagratioo, 
and  torture.  If  it  be  true,  as  they  allege,  diat  treason  has 
tainted  that  people  to  the  bone  —  if  the  poison  of  jacMnnism, 
as  they  call  it,  pervade  the  whole  mind  of  the  multitude — if 
disloyalty  be  so  rooted  and  so  universal  that  military  despotism 
can  alone  make  the  country  habitable  —"it  would  be  against 
the  experience  of  the  world  that  such  a  wide  and  deadly  dis- 
affection could,  or  ever  did,  exist  in  any  nation  on  the  globe 
except  from  the  faults  of  its  governors. 

To  this  country,  too  —  to  England,  what  a  contradiction  is 
the  conduct  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  to  their  professitms! 
This  nation  was  to  reap  marvellous  blessings  from  the  Union; 
but  of  what  benefit  is  the  junction  of  four  or  five  miDionsof 
traitors  ?  Sudh,  the  laws  proposed  by  these  honourable  gen- 
tleman tell  you,  the  Irish  are ; — but  such  I  tell  you  they  are 
not.  A  grosser  outrage  upon  truth,  a  greater  libel  npoii  a 
generous  people,  never  before  was  uttered  or  insinuated.  Tbcj 
who  can  find  reason  for  all  this,  in  any  supposed  Hepravitv  if 
the  Irish,  totally  misunderstand  their  character.  Snr,  I  love 
the  Irish  nation.  I  know  a  ffood  deal  of  that  pec^le.  I 
know  much  of  Ireland  from  navinff  seen  it ;  I  know  more 
from  private  fiiendship  with  individu^.  The  Irish  mar?  have 
ibeir  &ults,  like  others.  They  may  have  a  quick  feeling  of 
injury»  and  not  be  very  patient  under  it;  but  I  do  affirm,  tnaC, 
€if  all  their  diaracteristics,  there  is  not  one  feature  more  pre- 
dominant, in  every  class  of  the  country  from  the  highest  to 
•the  lowest  order,  than  gratitude  for  benefactions,  and  sensilnlity 
to  kindness.  Change  your  system  towards  that  eountryi*ana 
you  will  find  them  another  sort  of  men.  Let  impartiality^  jus- 
tice, and  demency,  take  place  c^  prejudice  oppression,  and 
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venguakodf  and  you  will  not  want  the  aid  of  martial  law,  or 
the  terror  of  military  execution. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  affiurs  of  Irdand,  let  me 
recur  to  what  I  before  ursed  regarding  this  new  ministry.  It 
is  not  that  the  change  is  for  the  worse  upon  the  whole,  for  no 
change  can  be  so ;  —  but,  let  me  ask,  what  is  it  that  the  pub- 
lic can  expect  from  men,  whose  fundamental  principle  is  adr 
herence  to  that  system  of  their  predecessors  which  has  brought 
this  empire  into  its  present  circumstances ;  and  whose  only 
navdfy,  or  deviation  from  that  system,  consists  in  their  repug- 
nance to  the  only  measure^  of  those  whom  they  have  suoceededf 
that  has  any  pretension  to  good  policy  ?  '<  Not  so,"  they  will 
answer;  <<the  system  was  most  wise."  Well,  belt  so;  thi9 
^  wise  svstem"  has  reduced  this  country  to  the  state  in  whicib 
it  is  at  tnis  moment  involved*  Tell  me  how  you  intend  to 
^et  us  out  of  the  dangel  ?  By  the  very  means  that  got  us  in, 
IS  the  inevitable  inference.  Do  you  tty  no  change  of  sysr 
tern?  No;  by  no  means;  we  oo  the  beaten  course.  Is  there 
nothing  new  in  your  plan  ?  xes;  our  predecessors  designed 
to  restore  four  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  the  rights  of 
the  constitution.  This  we  refuse.  In  all  things  else  we  fol* 
low  their  example.  Such  is  this  new  ministry  —  and  such 
the  obvious  hqpe  from  thdr  appointment ! 

Upon  the  question  with  the  northern  powers,  the  noble 
lord,  (Hawkesbury,)  if  rumour  err  not,  has  been  as  high- 
toned  and  intractable  in  his  oflKcial  communications  as  even 
his  vigorous  predecessor.  As  far  as  respects  France,  the  whole 
coontry  could  not  afford  a  selection  of  men  so  calculated  to 
exdte  distrust.  If  any  thing  could  justify  the  sporting 
with  human  life,  never,  surelv,  was  occasion  more  apt  of  re? 
torttng  the  insulting  folly  made  to  Bonaparte's  most  conciliat- 
ing proposals  of  last  year.  With  how  good  a  grace  might  he 
not  answer,  ^  With  you  I  cannot  treat  — you  are  but  newly 
ill  the  possession  of  a  doubtful  power  —  I  must  have  experi- 
ence and  the  evidence  of  &cts— ^  You  have  called  me  a  child 
and  champion,  and  sometimes  a  puppet — You  are  the  cbildiea 
and  diampicHis  of  those  whom  I  have  covered  with  indelible 
disgrace —<  How  do  I  know  that  I  can  place  the  least  neliapoe 
190Q  any  treaty  made  with  men  who,  indeed^  may  be  mere 
puppets,  moved  by  wires,  in  the  hands  of  others?*  Thus 
mi^t  Bonaparte  cast  back  upon  this  government  the  absiird 
impediments  that  were  raised  against  any  negodation  wi^bi 
him  in  January  1800.  But  I  telieve  him  to  be  much  toe 
wise  aod  too  sensible  of  that  which  constitutes  his  truest  glorj^ 
thedesiie  of  giving  a  durable  peace  to  the  world,  to  resort  to 
such  ejections,  at  deioend,  upon  so  important  a  sulgeet,  te 
lepeat  their  words^  irtiose  example  he  has  scomfid  in  so  maof 
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tiAef  instances.    What  a  contrast  does  his  conduct  afford  to 
that  of  the  gentlemen  over  against  me ! 

To  the  reiterated  importunities  of  this  side  of  the  House,  in 
favour  of  negociation,  they  have  replied  alternately  in  this 
style.     When  beaten,  **  What !"  said  they,  "will  you  treat 
now  and  dispirit  the  country  ?    Is  the  moment  of  defeat  the 
time  for  negociation  ?"     Not  so  Bonaparte.     Even  in  the  state 
to  which  the  directory  reduced  France,  even  before  he  drew 
the  sword  from  the  scabbard,  he  humbled  himself,  (if  thenobk 
wish  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  human  blood  can  indeed  be 
humility,)  to  reconcile  those  honourable  gentlemen  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  world's  tranquillity ;  and  it  will  be  matter  of 
curious  reflection  for  after  ages,  to  observe  sudi  a  man  as 
.   Bonaparte  almost  upon  his  knees,  supplicating  such  conduc- 
tors of  war  as  those  over  against  me,  for  peace.     In  the  crisis 
of  success,  when  we  implored  them.fo  take  advantage  (^  the 
victories  of  our  fleets,  they  have  replied,  **  What !  treat  now, 
when  we  are  so  near  the  object  of  the  war?    Will  you  sully 
the  glories  of  your  navy  ?"     But  Bonaparte^  who  gained  not  a 
victory  without  making  a  proposal  of  peace^  did  not  think  that 
the  glories  of  Marengo  or .  Hohenlinden  were  in  danger  of 
fading,  from  the  constant  proffers  of  a  pacification  made  by 
him  who  never  won  a  laurel  without  shewing  the  olive  at  tte 
same  time.     We  on  this  side  of  the  House  nave  been  taunted 
with  unnerving  the  people  and  undervaluing  thdr  resources, 
at  the  several  epochs  when,  truly  describing  the  country,  we 
urged  the  other  side  to  peace.     I  am  no  advocate  for  de^Km- 
dency,  and  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  counte- 
nance a  sentiment  of  despair  in  either  man  or  nation;  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  true  road  to  ruin,  for  either,  would  be  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  reality  of  their  danger.     How  stands 
that  point  with  the  rival  government? 

Did  Bonaparte  blink  the  di£5culties  of  France?  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  with  a  view  to  enhance  his  own  renown,  he  may 
have  magnified,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  under- 
state its  distresses  of  any  sort;  Far  from  it.  He  exhibited 
to  his  country  a  strong  picture  of  national  misery;  and,  to 
it>ttse  the  energies  of  France  to  those  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments which  immortalise  the  short  campaigns  of  the  hist  year, 
his  proclamation  was  —  what  ? — the  answer  of  the  gentleman 
over  against  me  to  his  entreaties  for  peace.  Vot  aU  his  con- 
quests, not  all  his  fame^  so  effectually  recruited  the  French 
armies,  as  that  solemn  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  France^ 
tbat  stimulus  to  revolutionary  ardour,  and  to  the  proud  passion 
of  national  independence,  the  ever  notable  reply  of  Lord 
Grenville  to  M.  Talleyrand.  MBneogo  and  Hohenlinden 
grew  out  of  that  famous  pi^>er.    To  a  frabk  but  re^ectful 
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letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  England,  they  say,  <<  Restore 
the  Bourbons  !"  —  or,  in  other  words,  "  Go  hang  yourself! 
If  you  would  give  a  speedy  peace  to  France,  re-instate 
that  family,  whose  first  act  in  all  probability  would  be,  to 
bring  you  to  the  scaffold."  Bonaparte  was  so  perverse  and 
strange  a  man,  that  he  rgected  this  good  advice,  and  would 
not  consent  to  his  own  destruction  and  dishonour,  by  replacing 
France  under  that  tyranny  from  which  the  Revolution  freed 
her,  and  which  nine  years  of  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  of 
martial  prowess  without  example  in  histor}',  bad  been  conse- 
crated to  annihilate. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  seemed  to  kindle 
at  the  supposed  charge  of  making  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
a  sine  qua  turn  of  peace.  Had  that  charge  been  really  urged, 
I  leave  any  man  to  judge  whether  the  means  of  supporting  it 
are  not  abundantly  supplied  jby  Lord  Grenville's  memorable 
dispatch ;  but  though  he  tells  us  that  we  are  callous  to  the 
refutation,  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  fact,  is*  com*- 
bating  a  shadow,  for  that  is  not  the  charge.  A  total  failure 
of  all  the  declared  objects  of  the  war,  of  which  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  was  one  of  the  foremost,  is  the  charge  we  make; 
a  charge  which  he  has  not  answered,  and  cannot  answer;  and 
if  the  right  honourabte  gentleman  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  motive  to  war,  and  a  sine  qud  non  of  peace,  he  must  have 
lefi  his  understanding  behind  him  in  his  office. 

All  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  dexterity  is  employed 
to  shew  this  House  that  it  will  be  giving  itself,  as  it  were,  a 
slap  on  the  face,  if  it  adopt  th^s  motion ;  and  he  makes  to  his 
friends  a  most  pathetic  appeal  upon  grounds  purely  personal. 
Conscious  that  inquiry  will  ruin  hioi,  he  urges  the  pride,  the 
consistency,  the  filling  of  the  House  to  rgect  my  honourable 
friend's  motion ;  and  he  warns  his  noble  relation  (Earl  Temple) 
to  ^Nire  his  compliments,  if  he  withholds  his  vote.  Inquiring 
into  bis  conduct,  he  avows,  is  the  worst  service  his  frien<& 
can  r^der  him.  Sir,  undoubtedly  this  is  so  far  the  truth, 
that  a  fair  and  honest  inquisition  would  be  his  overthrow; 
and  his  conduct  this  night  is  a  perfect  comment  upon  his  life. 
But  is  it  thus  with  men  who  dread  not  investigation  ?  The 
name  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  been  mentioned.  When  a 
great  question  of  state,  affecting  the  peace  of  a  whole  nation, 
was  at  issue  between  that  noble  lord  and  the  right  honourable 
gmUeman's  government,  how  did  Lord  Fitzwilliam  act? 
Did  he  skulk  under  the  supposed  sympathies  of  parliament? 
Did  he  say.  Don't  bury  me  under  compliments,  if  you  vote 
fcr  inquiry?  No,  Sir,  that  noble  lord  in  his  place  in  the 
other  House,  provoked,  demanded,  and  challenged  inquiry; 
ttid  it  is  in  the  memory  of  many  now  present^  that  there  was 
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not  in  this  House  one  person  connected  with  that  noble  lord, 
by  private  friendship  or  by  anpr  other  tie  or  intercoursei  who 
did  not  vote  for  going  fully  into  that  transaction.  Not  so 
the  riffht  honouraole  gentleman,  because  he  is  conscious  of 
no  sucQ  cause.  This  Tlouse  rejected  that  motion,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  might  have  prevented  the  miseries  that  have 
since  intervened.  May  God  avert  similar  consequences  from 
similar  conduct  this  night  1 

If  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  can  continue  to  per- 
suade this  House  against  the  revision  of  his  conduct,  I  do 
not  wonder  that  he  should  have  seized  the  of^rtunity  of 
resigning  the  government  into  the  hands  of  his  friends.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  near  him,  (Mr.  Dundas,)  after 
tdiing  the  House  an  entertaining  story  of  Charles  II.,  sneers 
at  us,  and  says  he  has, not  heard  of  any  prayers  offered  up 
for  our  succeeding  to  their  pla<^    Has  the  right  honourable 

Sntleman  heard  of  any  prayers  offered  up  for  their  return  to 
em ;  or  in  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom  has  there  been  a  regret 
expr^sed  at  their  retreat?  Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  that  no  joy  was  more  general,  till  that  feeling 
was  damped  bv  the  suspicion  that  the  change  of  ministry  was 
in  reality  no  change  at  all.  But  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  contradict  this 
notion,  and  laboured  very  assiduouslv  to  prove  that  it  was, 
in  good  sooth,  a  real  change,  and  no  luggle.  <^  Is  office^"  he 
asks,  ^^  a  thing  that  people  are  generally  eager  to  lay  down  V 
Undoubtedly,  in  that  respect  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
ascatain  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  diqxmtioo,  mate- 
rials for  deciding  it  being  amply  afforded  by  his  history;  and 
if  the  world  really  thinks  that  he  has  reunquished  the  go- 
vernment merely  because  he  found  impediments  to  a  wise  and 
honest  measure^  then  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  the 
foil  effect  of  his  character.  It,  however,  is  mdisputaUe,  that 
no  minister  of  En^Umd  up  to  this  period  has  discovered  less 
alacrity  in  parting  with  his  place. 

Still  more  to  prove  that  the  recent  change  is  no  imposture^ 
he  seems  to  lament  that,  being  so  near  the  end  of  his  labours 
he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  circumstance^  and  not  be 
himself  the  person  to  terminate  this  glorious  career  —  he 
grieves  at  not  being  in  at  the  death,  asitwerCi  Now,  Sir,  as  to 
what  single  object  of  the  war  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  gaiMd,  or  (except  in  his  departure  from  office)  wh^ 
reason  he  has  for  concluding  that  this  contest  is  near  its  dose, 
be  leaves  us  in  utter  ignorance.  Whence  does  he  draw  his 
conclusion  ?  Are  the  points  for  which  this  government  con- 
tended more  likely  to  be  attained  at  present  than  thev  were 
at  Paris  or  at  lisle?    Are  you  nx>re  likeljr  to  get  the  re* 
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storatkm  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  you  so  judiciously  made 
a  sine  qud  non  of  the  former  negociation,  at  this  time  than  at 
that?  Or,  putting  that  matter  quite  out  of  sight,  are  you 
nearer  to  any  other  rational  pursuit  now  than  then  ?  Are  you 
stronger?  Is  France  weaker?  What  is  it,  I  ask,  that  feeds 
the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman's  fancy  into  a  notion  that  the 
end  ot  this  war  is  so  near  at  hand  ? 

As  to  the  late  change  of  his  majesty's  servants,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  whether  it  is  a  juggle  or  not;  but,  con- 
sidering the  genius  of  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman's  con- 
trivances, I  can  see  many  things  in  such  a  scheme  which 
would  make  it  not  unsuitable  for  him  to  hazard  such  a  thing 
as  an  experiment  Blinded  he  would  be,  and  under  hopeless 
infatuation,  not  to  feel  the  total  impossibility  of  his  ever 
reaching  that  goal:  at  which  he  casts  such  a  lingering  look* 
I  do  not  exactly  charge  him  with  positive  duplicity  in  con- 
ducting the  different  treaties  which  he  opened  with  the  enemy; 
but  that  he  was  grateful  even  to  piety  for  the  miscarriage  of 
them  all,  is  not  to  be  denied.  When,  then,  was  he  to  be 
successful  or  sincere,  who  never  negociated  without  faUin^, 
and  never  failed  without  rejoicing?  Not  one  single  step  couU 
he  take  towards  pacification,  without  stumbling  upon  some- 
thing that  must  suggest  to  him  his  own  humiliation,  and 
without  prcxnpting  the  enemy  with  perpetual  mistrust  Well, 
tberdbre,  may  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  pour  forth 
his  panegyrics  upon  his  successors,  who  take  this  task  (so 
ignominious  for  him  and  his  colleagues)  off  his  hands,  and 
who^  at  the  same  time,  proclaim  their  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  administration. 

Now,  Sir,  having  advanced  all  that  I  think  necessaiv  to 
urge  in  support  of  my  honourable  friend's  motion,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  say  a  single  word  upon  a  topic  that  has  been  several 
times  alluded  to  in  this  debate,  namely,  my  personal  attend- 
ance in  this  House.  It  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  deter- 
mination of  the  House  this  night.  If  I  see  any  reason- 
able grounds  for  thinking  that  my  regular  appearance  here 
can  lae  really  beneficial  to  the  public,  the  public  shall  have 
that  benefit :  but  if  it  is  demonstrate,  afler  the  seas  of  blood 
that  have  been  shed,  and  the  hundreds  of  millions  wasted  — 
after  such  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  of  reputation  —  after  the 
frilare  of  all  the  professed  objects  of  this  war,  and  after 
bringing  immeasurable  woes  upon  the  country  in  consequence 
of  it  —  after  a  series  of  militaiy  enterprizes  that  excited  the 
cxmtempt,  and  some  of  them  the  horror  of  Europe  —  after 
the  loss  of  all,  and  the  ruin  of  many  of  our  allies  — after 
seeing  the  oiemy  aggrandised  beyond  all  example,  by  the 
veiy  eflbrts  made  to  abase  him-^afler  having  abused  the 
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matchless  glories  of  our  navy,  from  the  true  end  of  ail  ju»* 
tifiable  wa^re,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  —  after  seeing 
the  ninth  vear  of  this  direful  contest  advance  us  so  little  to- 
wards its  close,  that  we  see  a  host  of  new  enemies  com- 
mencing a  new  war,  pregnant  with  mischief  whether  we  are 
victorious  or  vanquished —  after  all  the  infringements  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  English  constitution,  and  our 
bitter  experience  that  increasing  the  cause  is  not  the  true 
remedy  for  discontent  -^  after  all  that  we  have  seen  in  Ireland, 
and  all  that  we  feel  in  England  —  if  all  these  things  go  ibr 
nothing,  and  the  division  of  this  night  should  manifest  the 
same  determined  confidence  of  this  House  in  that  system 
which  has  produced  all  these  effects,  whether  administered  by 
its  first  leaders,  or  by  their  followers  raised  from  secondary 
into  superior  offices  —  then,  Sir,  sensible  of  the  utter  inutility 
of  my  exertions,  I  shall  certainly  feel  myself  iustified  in 
exercising  my  own  discretion  as  to  the  degree  ot  regularity 
with  which  I  shall  attend  this  House. 

How  this  House  feels  I  know  not :  how  it  will  act  we  shall 
shortly  see.  It  is  for  the  House  to  resolve  how  it  will  best 
discharge  its  duty;  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  have  discharged 
mine.  Those  who  think  that  what  I  have  stated  are  not 
evils,  arising  from  any  defect  of  wisdom,  of  vigour,  of 
foresight,  of  prudence,  or  of  any  of  the  qualities  that  con- 
stitute the  essentials  to  an  able  and  capable  ffovemment;  but 
that  they  are  only  slips  of  conduct,  mere  naws  of  accident, 
affording  no  presumption  against  the  king's  ministerF,  whom 
this  House  is  constituted  not  to  controuT  or  call  to  account, 
but  to  support  and  justify  upon  all  occasions  —  such  persons 
will  of  course  vote  against  this  inquiry.  On  the  other  band, 
those  who  think  that  the  misfortunes  brought  upon  the  country 
by  the  late  ministers  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  ori- 
ginal folly  in  the  schemes,  and  of  imbecility  in  die  execution ; 
who  think  that  the  primary  duty  of  this  House  is  to  guard 
the  rights  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  people ;  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  dreadful  state  in  which  the  country  finds 
itself  is  not  more  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  administration 
than  to  the  absence  of  this  House  from  that  constitutional 
jealou^  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  which  ought  to  be  the 
first  characteristic  of  a  House  of  Commons,  and  from  its  uni- 
form discountenance  of  all  retrospect  and  revision  —  Those 
who  think  that  the  vice  of  the  plans  and  principles  that  have 
brought  the  country  to  its  present  situation,  has  been  cruelly 
aggravated  by  that  boundless  confidence  which  this  House  has 
uniformly  shown,  and  which,  instead  of  deterring  from  evil  or 
doubtful  projects  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  has  operated  as  an 
encouragement  to  dangerous  speculation,  by  the  assurance  of 
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mdemnity  and  safety — Tliose  who  think  di'at  this  question  oi^ht 
not  to  depend  upon  regard  to  the  late  or  the  present  admini- 
stration, to*  predilections  or  antipathies  for  that  side  of  the 
House  or  this  — Those  who  think  that  the  reign  of  confidence 
has  had  full  play^  that  the  principle  has  been  fairly  tried  and 
found  wantLouz,  who  see  in  its  sad  effects  that  it  is  not  more  un- 
constitutional than  impolitic,  and  who  firmly  believe  that  the 
surest  method  of  redeeming  the  country  in  the  present  crisis, 
is  for  this  House  to  resort  to  the  good  old  customs  of  our 
ancestors,  to  resume  in  the  worst  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
best  times,  and  to  manifest  that  the  support  of  government 
must  be  accompanied  by  inquiry  into  its  conduct  *»  Those 
who  think  thus  will  vote,  as  I  shall,  for  the  motion  of  my 
honourable  fiiend. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Address  on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  with  the 
French  Republic.  - 

'    November  3. 

THE  House  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  between  his  majesty  and  the  French 
republic,  signed  at  London  the  ist  of  October  i8oi.  Sir  Edward 
Hartopp  moved,  ^<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House,  for 
having  been  graciously  pleased  to  lay  before  them  a  copy  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  which  have  been  ratified  by  his  majesty 
and  the  French  republic ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  having 
taken  them  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  they  reflect,  with 
heartfelt  gratitude,  on  the  fresh  proof  which  has  been  afforded  on 
this  occasion,  of  his  majesty's  paternal  care  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  people,  and  contemplate  with  great  satisfaction 
the  prospect  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  founded  on  conditions 
which,  whilst  they  manifest  his  majesty's  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
good  faith,  will,  tney  trust,  be  productive  of  consequences  highly 
advantageous  to  the  substantia  interests  of  the  British  empire. ' 
After  the  address  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Lee,  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  and  Earl  Temple, 

GG  4 
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Mr.  Fcnc  rose  and  «aid :  —  At  no  time,  Sir,  rince  I  la^fe 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  this  House^  did  I  efer 

S*ve  my  vote  with  more  heartfelt  pleasure  than  I  shall  do  oil 
e  present  occasion,  in  support  of  the  prdiminaries  of  peace 
between  this  country  and  the  French  republic.  And  I  own^ 
Sir,  that  I  think  his  majesty's  ministers  and  the  mover  of  the 
address  did  very  wisely  in  taking  that  moderate  Une^  and  in 
refraining  from  all  those  topics  which  mi^ht  have  diminished 
the  satis&ction  which  gentlemen  must  (eel  in  assenting  to  the 
motion  now  before  us*  Yet,  Sir,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  had  even  the  word  *<  honourable^ 
been  introduced  into  the  vote,  I  should  not  have  declined  as- 
senting to  it;  for  I  \yill  be  bold  to  say,  that  unless  the  peace 
be  honourable  it  ought  not  to  come  before  us.  Whether  the 
epithets  safe  and  honourable  be  convertible,  I  will  not  now 
inquire ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  amone  individuals,  and 
much  more  among  nations,  honour  is'  the  most  essential 
means  of  safety,  as  it  is  the  first;,  and  I  had  almost  said  the 
only  legitimate  ground  of  war.  With  r^ard  to  another 
term  made  use  of  by  the  noble  lord,  I  cannot  so  readily  agree 
with  him.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  term  glorious  peace 
could  be  applied.  A  glorious  peace  can  only  ensue  firom  s 
riorions  war,  and  such  an  epithet  I  never  can  apply  to  the 
me  war. 

Those  who  have  argued  the  sulgect  before  me  have  very 
fairhr  divided  it  into  two  heads:  i.  Whether  this  peace  be 
preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  war?  this  is  oertainlj 
the  most  material  point :  and  2.  Whether  a  better  peace 
could  have  been  obtained  ?  The  last  point  cannot  easdv  be 
ascertained.  If  we  could  have  had  a  better  peace  without 
nraning  the  risk  of  continuing  the  war,  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters would  undoubtedly  have  been  very  blameable  in  not 
making  a  better.  But  I  should  like  to  have  it  proved  to  me^ 
how  ministers  could  have  made  a  better.  Sir,  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  noble  lord,  whose  speech  I  admired  so  much  in  all 
the  main  points  of  it,  lay  down  that  liberal  system  of  policy, 
that  what  is  gained  does  not  of  itself  make  peace  so  maob 
the  better;  nor  what  is  not  gained,  make  it  so  much  the 
wcNTse.  We  have  eained  Ceylon  and  Trinidad;  vahidile 
acquisitions  both.  We  have  not  gained  the  Cape,  and  I  ain 
not  one  of  those  who  regret  that  we  have  not,  for,  from  its 
destination  we  shall  have  all  the  benefits  of  that  possession 
without  any  of  the  expence  of  it.  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  considers  BMky 
acadsitiims  in  the  Mediterranean  ^  as  secondary  ^aad  aa  d» 
ordinate  points  to  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  He  aoble  Iord» 
considering  the  subject  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  aaya 
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the  Dutch  did  not  pMsess  Minorca,  and  yet  thejr  cftitied  on 
the  pirindpai  part  of  the  Levant  trade.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
point  of  view  that  I  contemplate  the  question.  Deuring 
peace  most  ardently,  and  thinking  and  hoping  it  may  be  a 
lasting  one,  I  still  cannot  put  entirely  out  of  my  consider- 
ation the  possthility  cf  future  wars  between  the  two  countries 
In  any  such  event,  surely  Malta  would  be  a  more  important 
possession  than  either  Ceylon  or  Trinidad. 

From  this  digression  I  return  to  the  question.  Why  are  we 
to  suppose  that  better  terms  of  peace  could  have  been  ob« 
tained  ?  I  wish  to  know.  Sir,  what  pressure  could  have  been 
made  upon  France  that  would  have  induced  her  to  consent 
to  better  terms.  And  here  I  cannot  help  repeating,  that 
diough  I  admired  much  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  the  part 
I  most  admired  was  that  in  which  he  applied  the  epithet 
*^  nnsatisikctory;"  an  epithet  chosen  with  singular  felicity  to 
the  state  of  the  continent,  fairly  confessing  at  the  same  time, 
that  nothing  gave  him  any  reasonable  hope  of  much  mending 
it.  But  it  has  been  urged,  that  France  could  not  hurt  this 
country*  Not  hurt  it !  That  nothing  can  be  more  chimeric^ 
than  iJxe  project  of  invading  this  country,  I  am  as  firmly 
convinced  as  any  man  can  be.  But  ate  there  not  many 
other  points  which,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  will  not 
diflcuss?  Is  there  any  man  so  blindly  fond  of  the  union  with  ' 
Ireland,  so  widely  satisfied  with  the  measures  that  have  been 
adopted  with  respect  to  that  country,  as  to  say  that  the  danger 
of  a  Frendi  force  being  in  Ireland  is  not  at  least  greater  than 
the  danger  of  an  English  force  landing  in  France?  The  only 
question  then' is,  whether  by  pressure  of  war  we  could  prevail 
apon  fVanoe  to  oede  to  us  Malta  or  the  Cape  ?  Could  we  have 
prevailed  upon  her  by  pressure  upon  her  colonies  ?  No,  for 
that  had  besn  already  done.  By  pressure  upon  the  European 
territory  of  France?  That  idea  is  absurd.  By  pressure 
upon  her  finances?  Here,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
jodicious  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  They  have  not 
flOttght  to  delude  us  by  the  jargon  of  their  predecessors,  and 
by  senseless  assertions  of  the  French  beinff  on  the  brink,  and 
Sb  the  very  gulph  of  bankruptcy.  They  nad  too  much  good 
iseiise  to  do  it.  They  iidopted  another  mode  of  conduct. 
They  well  knew,  that,  by  insisting  upon  Malta  or  the  Cape, 
tkey  must  have  made  peace  on  less  dignified  terms,  or  diey 
BHut  have  continued  the  war.  That  we  might  have  gone  on 
with  the  contest,  I  am  not  pre^ral  to  deny.  I  am  not  blind 
to  the  resources  of  the  countiy.  I  see  one  resource  while  I 
am  speaking.  The  income-tax  is  only  mor^aged  for  fifhr- 
five  millions  of  debt.  It  might  have  been  mortgi^ed  mr 
as  much  more;  but  dieae  resources,  says  the  nobte  lordf 
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and  juflUy,  iragfat  to  be  reserved  fi>r  the  defence  of  our  ho- 
nour and  our  independence.  I  come»  then,  to  this  oondusioiif 
that  there  was  little  probabiii^  of  our  gaining  better  terms 
of  peace. 

I  proceed  next  to  the  question,  Whether  we  ou|rht  to  baiFe 
accepted  these  terms,  or  to  have  continued  the  war  ?  I  know 
a  noble  earl  who  sits  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  with  my- 
self, has  called  the  peace  a  complete  surrender,  a  capituhH 
tion  of  our  safety ;  but  yet,  in  the  progress  of  that  noUe  earl's 
speech,  I  discovered  that  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  not 
preferring  another  year  of  war  to  what  he  calls  this  complete 
surrender.  Sir,  it  lu^^pens  to  many  gentlemen,  in  the  heat 
and  huny  of  argument,  to  be  ffuilty  of  a  little  oratorical  ex- 
aggeration.  The  expression  of  the  noble  earl  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  that  description.  I  confess,  Sir,  I  thought  myself  to  be  the 
last  person  to  contemplate  another  year  of  war.  But  I  now 
find  I  am  absolutely  warlike,  compared  with  that  noble  earL 
Yet  though  I  cannot  ^o  so  far  as  he  does,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  another  year  ot  war  would  have  been  dreadfiil.  Let 
me  put  one  or  two  plain  questions  to  the  House.  Let  me  ask 
every  man  who  hears  me,  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  poor 
for  die  two  last  years  ?  What  have  we  seen  throughout  the 
country,  in  every  town  and  parish  ?  We  have  seen  the  poor 
depending  upon  alms.  We  have  seen  the  mass  of  the  peo* 
pie  living  upon  charity,  all  levelled  by  the  most  dangerous 
equality,  an  equality  of  claims  to  be  fed ;  claims  destroying 
true  charity  —  Charity  do  I  call  it?  Sir,  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  present  times  is,  that  charity  loses  almost  its  na- 
ture. The  claims  were  irresistible.  The  miser  felt  it  his  in- 
dispensable interest  to  give,  as  well  as  the  humane.  The 
industrious  and  the  idle,  the  honest  and  the  dissolute,  were 
all  to  be  fed  alike ;  for,  however  you  might  prefer  relieving 
the  former,  you  could  not  suffer  the  latter  to  perish.  I  think 
I  shall  not  at  this  time  of  day  be  told,  that  this  evil  was  un- 
connected with  the  war.  Have  not  the  events  of  the  last 
three  months  established  that  connection.  We  have  had  a  most 
abundant  harvest,  as  well  got  in  as  it  was  plentiiid  in  its  pro* 
duce.  I  know  it  did  reduce  the  price  of  grain,  and,  in  some 
degree,  the  prices  of  other  kinds  of  provision.  But  we  saw 
that  the  prices  began  afterwards  to  rise  again,  probably  because 
the  fell  had  been  more  rapid  than  was  natural.  But  what 
was  the  effect  as  soon  as  peace  came  ?  The  fell  from  that 
time  was  much  more  rapid  and  considerable  than  it  had  been 
from  the  period  of  the  harvest  to  the  peace.  Let  gentlemai 
contemplate  this  picture.  Let  them  say  whether  the  outlines 
of  it  be  not  correct,  and  then  let  me  ask  them,  can  any 
man  doubt,  under  such  circumstances)  whether  it  be  not 
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better  for  the  people  to  eat,  than  that  we  should  possess  the 
Cape,  or  even  Malta,  could  we  have  gained  them  at  such  a 
price  ?  Another  question  I  would  ask  is,  whether  gentlemen 
ever  remember  any  event  that  was  received  with  so  much  joy 
as  the  peace  with  France?  But  I  may  be  told,  that  that  joy 
was  much  greater  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Be 
it  so,  for  the  sake  of  argument  Why,  then,  I  say,  that  this 
is  only  an  additional  proof  of  their  having  connected  in  their 
minds  the  idea  of  plenty  with  the  prospect  of  peace.  But  it 
is  added,  that  this  popular  joy  was  indiscriminating,  and  that 
the  people  never  stopped  to  inquire  about  the  terms.  Most 
correctly  true,  I  believe^  is  this  assertion.  But  what  does  it 
prove  ?  It  only  proves  that  the  people  were  so  goaded  by  the 
war,  that  they  preferred  peace  almost  upon  any  terms. 

Sir,  there  are  many  persons  who  think  and  lament  that 
the  peace  is  a  glorious  one  for  France.  If  the  peace  be  glo- 
rious for  France,  without  b^ing  inglorious  to  England,  it  will 
not  give  me  any  concern  that  it  is  so.  Upon  this  point,  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  men  must  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  their  conceptions  of  tlie  causes  of  the  war.  If  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  war  was  the  restoration  of  the  antient  despotism 
of  France,  than  which  I  defy  any  man  to  produce  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  a  more  accursed  one ;  if,  I  say,  that  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  why  then,  I  say,  it  is  to  me  an 
additional  recommendation  of  the  peace,  that  it  has  been  ob- 
tained without  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object.  My 
undisguised  opinion  is,  that  if  the  coalition  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  had  succeeded,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  amongst  all  the  kings  of  Europe  a  perpetual  guar 
rantee  against  all  people  who  might  be  oppressed  by  any 
of  them  in  any  part  of  the  world.  AH  countries,  therefore, 
must  be  benefited  by  the  failure  of  such  a  project,  but  none 
more  so  than  Great  Britain.  To  the  people  of  this  country 
the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal.  Refer  to  the  page  of 
history.  Had  the  coalition  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  esta- 
blished such  a  guarantee,  would  the  liberties  of  the  people 
have  been  preserved  against  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  would 
Hampden  have  gained  the  immortal  victory  he  did  ?  To 
come  lower  down:  had  such  a  guarantee  existed  in  l^ter 
tini0s,  would  the  Revolution  of  1688  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain itself?  I  say,  therefore,  that  there  could  not  have  been 
any  greater  misfortune  to  the  world  than  the  success  of  that 
coalition  for  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Sir,  the  noble  lord,  to  whom  I  have  had  such  frequent  oc- 
casion to  allude,  does  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  me  to  agree 
with  him  in  opinion  upon  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war. 
Upon  thpfse  periods,  and  upon  the  situation  of  France  at  that 
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time^  I  difler  with  him  directly.  I  have  always  ooaodved 
that  we  carried  on  a  war  against  the  freedom  |uid  indqien- 
deance  of  France.  Sir,  I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  France 
was  the  first  to  declare  war ;  but  this  I  contend  is  no  proof  of 
her  having  been  the  aggressor.  We  refused  to  hear  an  au- 
thorised negociator  who  was  sent  to  us;  we  took  no  steps  to 
procure  reparation  or  disavowal  of  the  acts  complained  of; 
and  all  writers  that  I  have  ever  read  upon  the  law  erf"  nations, 
agree  that  the  country  which  refuses  to  hear  what  another  has 
to  prc^soi  is  to  be  considered  the  aggressor.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  (Mr.  Pitt,)  has 
urged  it  as  a  maxim,  and  I  am  not  prq)ared  to  deny  it,  that 
whenever  the  executive  ffovemment  places  us  at  peace  with 
another  country,  we  are  oound  to  speak  with  decency  of  the 
government  of  that  country.  If  this  be  true  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  we  ought  to  adopt  after  peace  is  made,  is  it  not 
equally  our  du^  to  abstain  firom  harsh  and  insulting  language 
before  war  is  declared?  Let  gentlemen  recollect  the  language 
of  that  right  honourable  genUeman  in  December  179a.  Let 
them  remember  what  iimammatory  topics  he  urged,  what 
invectives  he  made  use  of  at  the  very  time  he  was  proposisg 
that  we  should  abide  by  our  system  of  neutrality* 

Sir,  the  pretended  grounds  of  the  war  were  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  the  decree  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  and  other 
acts  of  the  French  government     With  respect  to  Holland, 
it  was  no  casus  foBderisy  for  she  did  not  desire  your  assistance. 
And  here.  Sir,  let  me  remind  the  House,  that  one  of  the 
indemnities  we  have  obtained  for  that  war,  is  from  that  verv 
ally  whom  we  pretended  we  entered  into  the  war  to  defeno. 
But,  for  my  own  part,  I  must"  confess  that  I  always  under- 
stood the  olgect  of  the  war  to  be  the  restoration  of  me  house 
of  Bourbon.     Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  sine  qud 
nan;  but  I  contend  that  they  avowed  it  with  confidence,  pro- 
secuted it  with  perseverance,  adhered  to  it  with  pertinacity, 
and  relinquished  it  with  difficulty.     But  they  now  affirm,  that, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  what  they  wished,  they  cont^ited 
themselves  with  securing  what  liiey  could;,  that  they  had  a 
second  best  object,  asuccedaneum  to  put  up  in  case  of  neces« 
sity.    Yet  who  amongst  us  ever  thought  that  that  succeda- 
nenm,  that  second  best  object,  was  Ceylon'  and  Trinidad  ? 
Whoever  imagined  that  they  who  had  held  forth  such  mighty 
cbjects,  would  ever  have  admitted  the  acquisition  of  an  ismnd 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west  to  be  that  <<  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future,"  for  which  they  had  so  obstinatdy 
and  loudly  insisted  ? 

I  come  now,  Sir,  to  the  third  division  of  the  question :  —  the 
aulgect  ef^guaranties.    Suppose  you  had  got,  says  the  right 
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honourable  gentlemaiii  a  guaranty  for  Naples  or  fi>r  Pied- 
mont, how  would  you  have  enforced  it  ?  I  admit  the  justice 
of  his  conclusion ;  but  surely  I  had  no  right  to  expect  this 
from  the  "  Deliverer  of  Ekirope."  I  had  no  right  to  expect 
that  he^  of  all  men  livings  would  have  argued  against  our 
interferinff  in  fiivour  of  Naples  or  of  Piedmont,  because  we 
had  not  the  means  of  doing  it  successfully. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  sufficiently  convinced  the  House,  that 
in  the  terms  and  tone  of  the  treaty  I  perfectly  coincide  with 
the  noble  lord.    I  approve  of  the  terms.    I  -think  the  noble 
secretary  has  vexy  wisely  tempered  firmness  of  conduct  with 
moderation  of  tone.     Ekit  fuither  than  thb  I  cannot  go  with 
him.    I  cannot  agree  with  him  upon  the  time  in  which  the 
treaty  was  made.    It  comes,  in  my  opinion,  many,  many 
years  too  late.    I  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  at  the 
period  when  we  were  most  railed  at  and  reviled  for  advising 
jpacific  measures,  any  man  supposes  for  a  moment  that  peace 
would  not  have  been  made  upon  terms  equally  advantageous 
with  these?  Does  any  man  doubt  that  France^  upon  the  break* 
ii^  out  of  the  war,  would  have  acceded  to  much  better  terms  ? 
I>oes  any  man  doubt  that  she  would  then  have  relinquished 
Holland,  and  perhaps  abandoned  even  her  designs  upon  the 
Netherhoids?    Would  she  not  have  given  us  oetter  terms^ 
both  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  West?    I  urge  this,  Sir^ 
with  the  more  earnestness,  in  order  to  repel  the  idea  cf  our 
being  forced  into  the  war.    I  know  there  were  some  gentler- 
men  who  admitted  that  she  did  not  wish  to  commence  hosti^ 
lities  with  us  at  that  time,  and  who  told  us,  that  she  meant 
only  to  give  us  the  privily  of  being  devoured  die  last.     But 
might  we  not,  I  repeat,  at  every  period  since,  have  obtained 
better  terms  of  peace  than  we  have  done  ?    Could  we  not 
have  n^rodated  with  more  effect  after  the  surrender  of  Yaietk- 
dennes?    At  length  a  new  government  was  established,  and  a 
negociation  was  entered  into  at   Paris.     That  negociation 
faikd,  from  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  his  majesty- s  mi* 
nisters.    A  second  n^ociation  was  afterwards  b^^n  at  Lisle. 
Whatever  may  have  oeen  said  of  that  negociation,  I  would 
ask,  how  could  we  hope  for  success  from  it,  when  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
so  various  and  so  opposite?  whai  we  find  that  one  of  those 
ministers  now  thinks  that  peace  to  be  a  good  one  which  gives 
op  the  Cape;  a  possession  which,  another  minister  contended, 
could  not  be  abandoned  without  committing  a  crime  deserving 
the  severest  punishment    But  that  n^ociation,  we  luvre 
been  told,  was  entered  into,  not  so  much  fix>m  any  pacific 
incUnatioii  on  the  part  of  his  umeetfB  ministers,  as  in  com- 
pliance with  the  ientimeirts  of  the  public    We  have  more 
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than  once  heard  them  rejoice  in  its  failure,  and  avow  that 
they  recurred  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  iadlitating  the  ad<^tion 
of  a  solid  system  of  finance.     Such  a  motive  operates  now  no 
longer.     At  length,    in  January  1800,  the  Chief  Consul  of 
France  makes  a  direct  overture  of  peace.     What  answer  did 
we  return?     Why,  that  the  most  effectual  mode   df  facili- 
tating peace  wonid  be  to  restore  the  Bourbons ;  that,  indeed, 
was  not  the  only  means,    but  it  was  left   to  the   French 
government  to  suggest  any  other.     Was  it  the   most  likely 
method  to  prove  our  pacific  wishes  to  ask  Bonaparte  to  cut 
his  own  throat;  for  the  first  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life?     But  were  the  other  means  at  which  we  hinted,  the 
possession  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  ?    Would  not  Bonaparte 
at  that  time  have  given  us  up  both  these  islands  —  aye,  and 
the  .Cape  into  the  bargain  ?     We  might  then  have  had  Egypt 
by  the  convention  of  El-Arisch*     The  sallant  AbercromlMe 
would  not,  indeed,  have  fallen  covered  with  laurels  in  the  lap 
of  victory,  nor  would  our  brave  army  have  acquired  such  im- 
mortal honour;  but  we  should  at  least  have  had  I^pt  with- 
out the  loss  of  blood  or  of  treasure.     And  what  would  then 
have  been  the  case  in  Europe?    Hie  chief  consul  might  not 
perhaps  have  relinquished  die  Netherlands,  nor  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.     But  in  Italy  he  had  only  the  Genoese  terri- 
tory :  we  had  nothing  then  to  resist  to  the  south-eastward  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  forces  of  our  allies  were  victorious  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.     Then  did  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man ransack  the  English  language  for  epithets  of  severity  and 
invective  against  the  man  whom  he  now  contends  we  ought  to 
treat  with  such  decorum.     But  here  I  must  do  that  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  he  con- 
fessed he  indulged  in  uiat  invective  because  it  pleased  him, 
but  that  it  would  be  no  obstruction  in  his  mind  to  any  other 
negociadon  which  circumstances  might  render  it  proper  to 
enter  into  with  him.     At  that  time  Uie  consideration  of  the 
want  of  the  stability  of  the  government  operated  with  ccxisider- 
able  power.     I  ur^ed  then,  and  still  urge,  that  the  questicm 
of  the  stability  or  instability  of  the  government  ought  not  to 
be  treated  as  of  great  cons^uence.     I  recalled  to  Uie  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  that  none  of  the  convulsions  or  changes 
of  the  French  Revolution,  none  of  the  shocks  and  contentions 
of  the  different  parties,  had  produced  any  material  alteration 
in  the  relations  which  France  established  with  foreign  powers. 
She  had,  at  an  early  period,  made  peace  with  Pnissia,  and 
with  that  power  she  sedulously  preserved  that  peace  during 
all  the  stormy  times  that  succeeded  the  ratification  of  iL     But^ 
Sir,  we  were  told  by  his  majesty's  ministers  to  pause.    We 
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did  pause  from  January  1800  to  October  i8oiy  and  we  have 
added  73  million  of  debt  since  the  impertinent  answer,  for  I 
can  call  it  by  no  other  name,  returned  to  the  overtures  of  the 
chief  consul.  In  other  words,  Sir,  we  have  added  as  much  to 
our  national  debt  in  that  short  period,  as  the  whole  of  our  debt 
consisted  of  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  the  seven 
years*  war.  This  pause  of  his  majesty's  ministers  cost  five 
times  as  much  as  all  th^  Duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  case  was  altered  by  the  defection  of 
our  allies;  and  the  noble  lord  asks  us,  whether  we  would  trust 
to  the  chance  of  reviving  a  third  coalition,  and  the  consequent 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure?  Sir,  I  say  the  experience 
of  the  first  coalition  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  have 
deterred  me  fi'om  attempting  any  other,  and  the  argu- 
ment would  have  applied  wiw  as  much  strcingth  many  years 
ago,  as  it  does  at  the  present  monient.  The  noble  lord  next 
alludes  to  the  principles  and  power  of  France.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  had  much  dread  of  French  principles,  though  I 
certainly  have  no  slight  apprehension  of  French  power.  Of 
the  influence  of  France  upon  the  continent,  I  am  as  s^tisible  as 
any  man  can  be;  but  this  is  an  effect  which  I  do  not  impute 
to  the  peace  but  to  the  war.  It  is  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman himself  who  has  been  the  greatest  curse  of  the  country 
by  this  aggrandisement  of  France.  To  France  we  may  apply 
What  that  gentleman  applied  formerly  on  another  occasion  — 
we  may  say, 

Me  Tenedon,  Chrysenque,  et  Cyllan  ApolUnis  urbes, 
£t  Scyron  cepisse. 

He  is  the  great  prominent  cause  of  all  this  greatness  of  the. 
French  republic  How  did  we  come  into  this  situation  ?  By 
maintaining  a  war  upon  grounds  ori^nally  unjust  It  was 
this  that  excited  a  spirit  of  proud  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy :  it  was  this  that  lent  him  such  resistless  vigour :  it 
was  this  that  gave  them  energy  and  spirit,  that  rous^  them 
to  such  effi>rts,  that  inspired  them  with  a  patriotism  and  a  zeal 
which  no  opposition  could  check,  and  no  resistance  subdue. 

If  I  am  asked  what  my  opinion  is  of  the  fiiture,  my  reply 
isy  that,  to  put 'us  in  complete  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  small  establishments  afone  are  necessary.  It  is  by 
commercial  pursuits  and  resources  that  we  must  attempt  to 
compensate  for  the  aggrandisement  crf'ourantient  rival:  to 
cope  with  him  in  large  establishments,  in  expensive  navies 
and  armies,  will  be  the  surest  way  to  unnerve  our  efforts  and 
diminish  our  means.  Sir,  I  am  not  sanguine  enough,  though 
I  think  and  hope  the  peace  will  be  IastiD§^  to  calculate  on  a 
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seventy  yean'  peaoe.  But  still  I  am  sangume  to  a  eertaui  de- 
gree  in  my  expectations^  that  the  new  state  of  Franee  will 
turn  the  disposition  of  her  people  to  a  less  hostile  mind  to- 
wards thia  country.  I  do  think  that  Bonaparte's  govern-* 
ment  is  less  likdy  to  be  adverse  to  Great  Britain  than  the 
house  of  Bourbon  was,  Crod  forbid  that  I  should  insult  m 
&Uen  fiunily;  but  the  interests  of  my  country  compel  me  to 
•ay^  that  the  chief  consul  cannot  nave  a  more  inveterate 
spirit,  and  a  more  determined  hostility  towards  us»  than  the 
house  of  Bourbon  had.  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  the 
trade  of  France  has  been  nearly  annihilated ;  but  I  bdieve^ 
the  aooounts  from  the  interior  of  France  do  not  represent  her 
to  be  in  a  desolate  state;  and  for  Heaven's  sake  let  us  not  for- 
get, that  the  Revolution  has  produced  the  effect  of  removiiiar 
many  of  those  internal  grievances  under  which  France  groaned 
mader  the  old  gpvemment.  It  has  abolished  the  corv£e%  a 
most  vexatious  tax;  the  feudalities,  the  odioos  and  unjust  ioEi* 
munities  of  the  rich  from  the  payment  of  taxes ;  it  W  abo- 
lished the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  not  those  privil^;^  which 
place  the  nobili^  as  a  barrier  between  the  crown  mi  die 
people,  but  those  privileges  which  enabled  them  to  tyrannia^f 
over  and  <»press  their  infi^rs:«*in  a  word,  the  Frendi 
have  made  those  reforms  which  we  did  two  centuries  aga^ 

Sir,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  thai  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  increasiiiap 
patronage  in  France  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce,  wiS 
make  the  minds  of  the  people  more  pacific  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact,  that  the  joy  with  which  the  French  received  the 
conununication  of  the  peaces  was  quite  as  great  and  as  ain* 
cere  as  it  was  in  this  country.  The  chief  consul  wdl  knew, 
diat  in  making  peace  he  fumlled  the  desires  of  the  people 
whom  he  govems,  aa  mudi  as  his  m^es^s  ministers  accona- 
plkAed  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England.  What,  then, 
remains  to  be  considered,  but  this  affair  of  commerce?  Many 
persons  are  fearful  diat  our  commerce  will  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  FWk^  I  faarr^no  such  fears.  As &r  asonr 
trade  can  be  attacked  by  the  rivalship  of  FVance,  I  think 
tha^  rivalstnp  will  da  us  ^ood»  If,  as  some  of  you  think,  the 
weight  oiouT  taxation  wiU  eppbUe  France  to  rival  us,  is  not 
that,  I  would  ask,  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  peace? 

The  r^[ht  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  alludea 
to  the  prmdples  and  power  of  France.  CM' the  former  he  is 
no  longer  afraid,  though  he  is  of  the  latter.  If  this  be  the 
ease,  ia  it  not  rather  strange  that  he  should  think  of  assaiKrig 
principles  by  guns  and  pikes  and  cannon;  but  tfiat,  when 
he  is  afraid  ofthe  power  of  France^  he  would  make  peaoe? 

16 
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Sir,  principles  never  were,  and  never  will  be  annibilated  by 
force.  I  never  had  so  much  dread  as  some  gentlemen  had 
of  French  principles.  I  never  conceived  that  they  would 
have  much  influence  in  this  country.  I  never  thought  that 
Paris^  under  the  dominion  of  Robespierre,  held  out  a  very 
inviting  example  to  the  British  capital.  .Sir,  the  French  Re- 
volution was  calculated  to  fix  men's  minds  more  eagerly  upon 
the  question  of  liberty.  But,  was  the  sword  the  best  racan* 
of  opposing  it?  Disgrace  and  defeat  might  have  tended  to 
weaken  it  m  the  opinion  of  many,  but  victory  and  glory  only 
gave  it  additional  currency  and  credit  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  people. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  subject  connected  with  our  domestic 
situation ;  I  mean  Ireland,  which  one  noble  lord  seetns  to 
think  has  been  treated  with  a  delicate  hand.  Of  the  union 
with  Ireland  I  will  not  at  this  late  hour  enter  into  an  investi* 
gation;  time  will  best  shew  whether  it  be  likely  to  strengthen 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries.  But  when  we  hear 
of  this  mixture  of  delicacy  and  firmness,  let  me  ask  what  de* 
licacy  there  was  in  the  burnings  and  massacres?  The  noble 
lord  has  been  incautious  in  the  selection  of  bis  words;  he  hat 
spoken  of  indulgencies  to  be  granted  to  the  people  in  conse» 
quence  of  the  peace.  Is  the  substitution  of  common  law  for 
martial  law,  or  the  restoration  of  the  habeas  corpus^  to  be 
considered  as  an  indulgence  ?  Sir,  there  were  times  in  which 
these  were  considered  as  sacred  pillars  of  the  constitution^ 
not  as  indulgencies.  If  they  are  restored  to  vigour,  I  shall  re* 
ceive  them  as  a  right.  I  cannot  be  grateful  for  them  as  a 
boon. 

Sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  to  thank  the  Houso 
for  the  attention  with  which  they  have  honoured  me,  and  tO" 
beg  pardon  for  having  trespassed  on  them  so  long.  I  re^ 
joice  at  the  peace — cordially,  sincerely,  heartily  rejoice  at  it. 
I  hope  it  will  be  lasting.  I  believe  it  will ;  but  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life  I  shaU  never  cease  lamenting  that  it  was  not 
made  years  ago,  when  we  might  perhaps  have  hod  better 
terms,  but  when  we  could  certainly  have  had  as  gcHxl  aa 
those  which  have  been  submitted  to  us  this  day. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  without  a  division;  -    > 
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Character  op  thk  Dvkx  of  BiDfORii* 
Mtrck  16.  1802. 

ON  the  xnd  of  March  i8ox,  died  Frauds  Duke  of  Bedfoftf.. 
His  great  endowments,  and  tfie  premaiore  tenniiMitioii  of  m 
lifey  the  latter  part  of  which  was  ahaost  eDtirely  devoted  to  sh# 
tery  popular  pursuit  of  improving  the  system  of  the  rural  ecoaomv 
of  his  country,  caused  a  very  strong  degree  of  interest  to  be  uiu« 
versally  felt  oA  that  melancholy  event.  During  his  lite,  as  a  public 
character,  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  Fox,  to  whose  political  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  he  was  most  warmly  attached,  and  by  which 
he  was  invariably  guided.  On  the  i6th  of  the  same  month, 
Mr.  Fox,  in  moving  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  t». 
eated  bv  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  succe^ed  to  his  deceased 
l^odier^  titles,  took  occasion  to  make  an  aniiaaled  eulogium  on 
hisdqiarted  frl^. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  pearly  as  follows  * : 

If  the  sad  event  which  has  recently  occurred  were  only  a 
private  misfortune^  however  heavy,  I  should  feel  the  'uapx%>* 
priety  of  obtruding  upcm  the  House  the  feelings  of  priTate 
frieuashipt  and  would  have  sou^t  some  other  opportuui^  of 
expressing  those  sentiments  erf*  gratitude  and  affection,  which 
must  be  ever  due  from  me  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent  per- 
son, whose  loss  gives  occasion  to  the  sort  of  motion  of  course 
which  I  am  about  to  make  to  the  House.  It  is  becauao  I 
consider  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  a  great  pablic 
calamity,  because  tlie  public  itself  seems  to  consider  it;  fae- 
caase,  not  i^  this  town  only,  but  in  eyery  part  of  tbekingdooiy 
the  impression  mode  by  it  seems  to  be  the  strongest,  and  mast 
universal,  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  loss  of  a  subject;  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  presume  to  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  if  I  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from  tbc  common  coiirae, 
and  introduce  my  motion  in  a  inanner  which  I  must  confess 
to  be  unusual  on  similar  occasions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  trust,  Sir,  that  I  shall  not  be  suspected 
of  any  intention  to  abuse  the  indulgence  whi(:h  J  ask,  by 
dwellings  with  the  fondness  of  friendshi}),  upon  the  various 
excellencies  of  tlic  character  to  which  I  have  alluded,  much 


*  This  speech  was  printed  in  tlie  Monthly  Magazine  for  April  xSos» 
fram  Mr.  Fox's  own  manuscript.  On  presenting  it  to  the  proprietor  of 
that  publication,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  "  that  he  had  nerer  before  attempted 
to  make  a  copy  of  any  speech  which  he  had  delivered  in  pubUc/' 
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]e»  by  eotering  into  a  history  of  tlie  sererat  etents  of  his  Kfr 
which  might  serve  to  illustrate  it.    There  was  something  in 
that  character  so  peculiar  and  striking,  and  the  just  admiration 
which  his  virtues  commanded  was  sncb^  that  to  expatiate  upon 
them  in  any  detail  is  as  unnecessary  as,  upon  this  occasion,  it 
would  be  improper.    That  he  has  been  much  lamented  and 
generally,  cannot  be  wcmdered  at,  fer  surely  there  never  was 
a  more  just  occasion  of  pubUc  sorrow.     To  lose  sucK  a  man  I 
— at  such  a  time !  — so  unexpectedly  I  — The  particular  stage 
of  his  life  too  itt  which  we  lost  him,  must  add  to  every  fceling 
of  regret,  and  make  the  disappointment  more  severe  and 
poignant  to  all  thinking  minds.     Had  be  fallen  at  an  earlier 
period,  the  public,  to  whcmi  he  could  then  (comparatively 
speaking  at  least)  be  but  little  known,  would  rather  have  com« 
passionated  and  condoled  with  the  feelings  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  than  have  been  themselves  very  severely  afflicted  by 
the  loss.    It  would  have  been  suggested,  and  even  we  who 
were  the  most  partial  must  have  admitted,  that  the  expect»< 
tions  raised  by  the  dawn  are  not  always  realized  in  the  meri* 
dian  of  life.     If  the  fatal  event  had  been  postponed,  the  cala- 
mity might  have  been  alleviated  by  the  consideration,  that 
mankind  could  not  have  looked  forward  for  any  length  of  time 
to  the  exercises  of  his  virtues  and  talents.    But  be  was  snatched 
away  at  a  moment  when  society  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  l(Hig  benefited  by  his  benevolence,  his  energy,  and  his  wis- 
dom ;  when  we  had  obtuned  a  full  certainty  that  the  progress 
of  his  life  would  be  more  than  answerable  to  the  brightest 
liopes  conceived  from  its  outset ;  and  when  it  might  have  been 
reascHMibiy  hoped,  that,  after  having  accomplished  all  the  good 
of  which  it  was  e^)able^  he  would  nave  descended  not  imma- 
turely  into  dw  tomb.    He  had,  on  the  one  hand,  lived  k>n^ 
enough  to  have  his  character  iblly  confirmed  and  established, 
whiles  on  the  other,  what  remained  of  life  seemed,  according 
to  all  human  expectations,  to  afford  ample  space  and  scope  ^ 
for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  which  that  character  was 
composed.    The  tree  was  oM  enough  to  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain th^  quality  cf  the  fruit  which  it  would  bear,  and,  at  the 
aame  time,-  young  enough  to  prcxnise  many  years  of  pro- 
duce. 

The  high  rank  and  cplendid  fortune  of  the  great  man  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  diough  not  circumstances  which  in 
themselves  either  can  or  ought  to  conciliate  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  rational  minds,  are  yet  in  so  far  considerable  as  an 
elevated  situation,  by  making  him  who  is  so  placed  in  it  more 
powarfiil  and  conspicuous,  pauses  his  virtues  or  vices  to  be 
more  useful  or  injurious  to  society.  In  this  case,  the  rank 
and  wealth  d^the  person  are  to  be  attended  to  in  anodier  and 
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a  very  difierent  point  of  viev.  To  appreciate  his  merits  justly^ 
-we  must  consider  not  only  the  advantages,  bat  the  disadvan- 
tages, connected  with  such  circumstances.  The  dangers  at- 
tending prosperity  in  general,  and  high  situations  in  particu- 
lar, the  corrupting  influence  of  flattery,  to  which  men  in  such 
situations  are  more  peculiarly  exposed,  'have  been  the  theme 
of  moralists  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations;  but  how  are  these 
dangers  increased  with  respect  to  him  who  succeeds  in  his 
childhood  to  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in  a  kingdom,  such  as 
this,  and  who^  having  lost  his  parents,  is  never  approached 
by  any  being  who  is  not  represented  to  him  as  in  some  de- 
gree his  inferior  !  Unless  blessed  with  a  heart  uncommonly 
susceptible  and  disposed  to  virtue,  how  should  he,  who  had 
scarce  ever  seen  an  equal,  have  a  common  feeling  and  a  just 
sympathy  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  seem  to  have  been 
formed  rather  Jar  him,  and  as  instruments  of  his  gratification^ 
than  together  with  him  for  the  general  purposes  of  nature  ? 
Justly  has  the  Roman  satirist  remarked, 

Raru8  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  IWSl 
Fortuna. 

This  was  precisely  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  nor  do 
I  know  that  his  education  was  perfectly  exempt  from  the  de- 
fects usually  belonging  to  such  situations;  but  virtue  found 
her. own  way,  and  on  the  very  side  where  the  danger  was  the 
greatest,  was  her  triumph  most  complete.  From  the  blame 
of  selfishness  no  man  was  ever  so  eminently  free.  No  man 
put  his  own  gratification  so  low,  that  of  others  so  high,  in  his 
estimation.  To  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens 
was  the  constant  pursuit  of  his  life,  by  his  example  and  his 
beneficence  to  render  them  better,  wiser,  and  happier.  He 
truly  loved  the  public;  but  not  only  the  public,  according  to 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word ;  not  merely  the  body  cor* 
porate,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  which  bears  that  name^ 
but  Man  in  his  individual  capacity;  all  who  came  within  his 
notice  and  deserved  his  protection,  were  objects  of  his  ge- 
nerous concern.  From  his  station,  the  sphere  of  his  ac« 
quaintance  was  larger  tlmn  that  of  most  other  men ;  yet  in  this 
extended  circle,,  few,  very  few,  could  be  counted  to  whom  he 
had  not  found  some  occasion  to  be  serviceable.  To  be  useful, 
whether  to  the  public  at^  large,  whether  to  his  relations  and 
nearer  friends,  or  even  to  any  individual  of  his  species,  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

He  died,  it  is  true,  iu  a  state  of  celibacy;  but  if  they  roajr 
be  called  a  man's  children  whose  concerns  are  as  dear  to  him 
as  his  own  —  to  protect  whom  from  evil  is  the  daily  object  ef 
his  care  —  to  promote  whose  weltare  he  exerts  every  iacultjt 
of  which  he  is  possessed ;  if  sgch,  I  say,  are  to  be  esteemed  oar 
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children,  no  man  had  ever  a  more  numeroas  family  than  thife 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Private  friendships  are  not^  I  own,  a  fit  topic  for  this  Houses 
or  any  public  assembly ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who 
had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  his  friend,  not  to  advert 
(when  speaking  oT  such  a  man)  to  his  conduct  and  behaviour 
in  that  interesting  character.  In  his  friendship,  not  only  wa^ 
he  disinterested  and  sincere^  but  in  him  were  to  be  found 
united  all  the  characteristic  excellencies  which  have  ever  dis« 
tingui^ed  the  men  most  renowned  for  that  most  amiable  of 
all  virtues.  Some  are  warm,  but  volatile  and  inconstant;  he 
^as  warm  too,  but  steady  and  unchangeable.  Never  once 
was  he  known  to  violate  any  of  the  duties  of  that  sacred  rela- 
tion. Where  his  attachment  was  placed,  there  it  remained, 
or  rather  there  it  grew ;  for  it  may  be  more  truly  said  of  this 
man  than  of  any  other  that  ever  existed,  that  if  he  loved  yoii 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  you  did  nothing  to  forfeit 
his  esteem,  he  would  love  you  still  more  at  the  end  of  it. 
Such  was  the  uniformly  progressive  state  of  his  ai&ctions,  no 
less  than  of  his  virtue  and  wisdom. 

It  has  happened  to  many,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
number,  to  grow  wiser  as  they  advanced  in  years.  Some  have 
even  improved  in  virtue ;  but  it  has  generally  been  in  that 
class  of  virtues  only  which  consists  in  resisting  the  allure- 
inents  of  vice;  and  too  often  have  these  advantages  been 
fxiunterbalanced  by  the  loss,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of 
that  c^nness  of  heart,  that  warmth  o(  feeling,  that  readiness 
<rf  sympathy,  that  generosity  of  spirit,  which  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  characteristic  attributes  of  youth.  In 
his  case  it  was-  mr  otherwise;  endued  by  nature  with  an  UD« 
exampled  firmness  of  character^  he  could  bring  his  mind  to 
ft  more  complete  state  of  discipline  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.  But  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  comprehensive 
and  just  view  of  all  moral  questions,  that  he  well  knew  to 
distinguish  between  those  inclinations  which,  if  indulged, 
most  be  pernicious,  and  the  feelings  which,  if  cultivatedi 
might  prove  beneficial  to  mankind.  All  bad  propensities, 
Iher^re^  if  any  such  he  had,  he  completely  conqliered  and 
suppressed,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  ever  studied  tlie 
trade  by  which  he  was  to  get  his  bread— -the  profession  by 
which  he  hoped  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour  —  nor  even  the 
higher  arts  of  poetry  or  eloquence,  in  pursuit  of  a  fancied 
immortality,  with  more  zeal  and  ardour  than  this  excellent 
person  cultivated  the  noble  art  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-* 
creatures.  In  this  pursuit,  above  all  others,  diligence  is 
aare  of  success,  and  accordingly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
aa  example  of  any  other  man  to  whom  so  many  individuals 
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•re  indebted  for  happineas  or  comfort^  or  to  wbon  the  pdbfic 
at  large  owe  more  essential  obligation. 

So  far  was  be  from  slackenii^  or  groinog  cold  ia  thaee 
generous  pursuits,  that  the  only  danger  wasi  lest,  notwith'^ 
standing  kis  admirable  good  sense,  a»i  that  remailcaUe  so- 
berness of  character  which  distinguished  ki■^  his  mmill* 
oenoe  might,  if  he  bad  lived,  haye  engaffed  him  in  expenoes 
lo  which  even  his  princely  fortune  woiwd  nave  been  found  in* 
odequate.  Tbiis,  the.  only,  cireumstance  like  a  fiuling  in 
this  great  character  was,  that,  while  iodnlging  his  dariiog 
passion  for  makiag  himself  useful  to  others,  he  might  be  too 
regardless  of  future  consequences  to  himsdf  and  to  his  <»> 
xnily.  The  love  of  utility  was  indeed  his  darlino,  hk  mliag 
passion.  Even  in  his  recreations  (and  be  was  by  no  meana 
naturally  averse  to  such  as  were  snitable  to  his  station  in  life,) 
no  less  than  in  bis  graver  hours,  he  so  much  lovied  to  ieep  thia 
grand  obiect  in  view,  that  be  seemed,  by  degrees,  to  grosr 
weary  of  every  amusement  which  was  not  in  some  degree 
connected  with  it.  Agricokure  he  judged  ri{^ly  to  be  the 
most  useful  of  all  sciences,  and,  more  particularly  in  tbe 
present  state  of  affairs,  he  conceived  it  tp  be  the  depaitment 
in  which  his  services  to  his  country  might  be  most  beneiicini. 
To  agricukure,  therefore^  he  principally  applied  himself;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  but^  ^Hth  his  great  capacity,  activity,  nnd 
energy,  he  must  have  attained  ms  object,  and  amde  himself 
eminently  useful  in  that  most  important  branch  of  political 
economy.  Of  the  particular  degiee  of  his  merit  in  this  ve* 
apect,  how  mudi  the  public  ia  already  indebted  to  him  •— > 
how  much  benefit  it  may  eljtt  esipect  to  derive  from  cbe 
efiects  of  his  unwearied  diligenoe  and  q)lendid  example^ 
many  meBd)«iB  of  this  House  can  form  a  mocfa  more  aooamte 
judgment  than  I  can  pretend  to*  But  of  his  motive  to  Aem 
exertions  I  am  competent  to  jndge^  and  can  affirm,  withoat  a 
doubt,  that  k  was  the  sasae  which  actuated  him  thronghont  •— 
m  ardent  desire  to  employ  his  foculties  in  the  way,  whatever 
it  might  be,^  in  which  he  could  most  oontrifante  to  the  good  of 
his  country,  and  the  general  interests  of  nmnkind* 

With  regard  to  his  polftics^  I  fed  a  great  mswilliagiMBB  to 
be  wholly  sileot  on  thesul^t;  and  at  the  same  time  mnoeli 
difiiculty  in  treating  it  with  propriety,  when  I  consider  to 
whom  1  am  addressing  mysetf.  I  am  sensible  that  those 
principles  iipon  which,  m  any  odier  places  I  should  not  besK 
tate  to  pronounce  an  unqualified  eulogium,  may  be  dboughft  by 
some,  perhaps  by  the  majority  of  this  House,  rather  to  fltand 
in  need  of  apology  and  exculpation,  than  to  form  ^a  praper 
subject  for  panegyric.  But^  even  in  this  view,  I  may  be  ai» 
lowed  to  otifer  a  few  words  in  fovoor  of  ray  departed  fiiendL 
I  believe  fewj  if  any  of  us,  are  eo  infatuatecf  with  the  extreme 
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BotioM  of  philosophy  as  not  to  feel  a  partial  veneration  for  the 
prindples,  some  leaning  even  to  the  pr^udices  of  the  ances* 
ton,  especially  if  they  were  of  any  note^  from  whom  we  are 
yespeedvely  descended.  Such  biaaaes  are  always,  as  I  suspect^ 
&vourable  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  public  vhtue.  I  am 
MfBf  at  least,  that  in  Athens  and  Rome  they  were  so  con- 
sidemL  No  man  had  ever  less  of  family  pride,  in  die  bad 
eense^  than  theDuke  of  Bedford ;  but  he  had  a  great  and  just 
Tespect  for  his  ancestors.  Now  i^  upon  the  principle  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  it  was  m  Rome  thought  excusable,  in  one  of 
the  Claudii  to  have,  in  confonnity  with  the  general  manners 
of  their  race,  something  too  much  of  an  aristocratical  pride 
and  haughtiness,  sorely  in  this  country  it  is  not  ui^rdonaUe 
in  a  Russell  to  be  zraloiiftly  attached  to  the  rights  of  the  sul>* 
ject,  and  peculiarly  tenacious  of  the  popular  parts  of  the  eon- 
adtution.  It  is  excusable^  at  least,  in  one  who  numbers 
among  his  ancestors  the  great  Earl  of  Bedfivd,  the  patron  of 
Pym,  and  the  friend  of  Hampden,  to  be  an  enthusiastic  lover 
^  hbarty;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  descendant  of 
Ix>rd  Russell  should  feel  more  than  common  horror  for  arbi- 
trary power,  and  a  cpiidc,  perhaps  even  a  jedous  discern^ 
ment  of  any  approach  or  t^endency  in  the  system  of  govem- 
laent  to  that  dreaded  evil.  But  whatever  may  be  our  dif- 
ferences in  regard  to  principles^  I  trust  there  is  no  member 
of  this  House  who  is  not  liberal  enough  to  do  justice  to  up^ 
ri^t  conduct,  even  in  a  pditical  adversary.  Whatever^ 
liierefore^  may  be  thought  of  thpse  principles  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  political  conduct  of  my  much  lamented 
friend  must  be  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  manly,  consistent^ 
and  sincere. 

It  now  remains  fiMr  me  to  touch  upon  the  last  m[dandK)Iy 
scene  in  which  this  exceUent  man  was  to  be  exhibited ;  and 
to  alt  those  who  admire  his  character,  let  it  be  some  comola^ 
tion  diat  his  death  was  in  every  respect  conform^le  to  his 
life.  I  have  already  noticed,  that  proiq>erity  codld  not  cor- 
nipt  him.  He  bad  now  to  nndeigo  a  trial  of  an  opposite 
nature.  But  in  every  instance  he  was  alike  true  to  his  cba« 
racter;  and  in  moments  of  extreme  bodiiy  pain  and  ap« 
pi-oaching  dissdution,  when  it  might  be  expected  that  a  man's 
every  feding  would  be  concentrated  in  his  persomd  suilerings 
•—  his  every  thought  occupied  by  the  awful  event  impendi^-^ 
even  in  these  moments^  he  put  by  all  selfidi  considerations; 
kindness  to  his  friends  was  the  sentiment  still  uppermost  in 
his  mind ;  and  he  employed  himself  to  the  last  hour  of  hid 
IS&f  in  making  the  most  considenite  arrangements  for  the 
haf^iness  imd  comfort  of  those  idio  were  to  survive  him. 
While  in  the  enjoyment  of  proq>ertty,  he  had  learned  and 
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practised  all  those  milder  virtues  wbkh  adversity  alone  is 
supposed  capable  of  teaching ;  and,  in  the  hour  ot  pain  and 
approachiug  death,  he  bad  that  calmness  and  serenity  which 
are  thought  to  belong  exclusively  to  health  of  body,  and  a 
mind  at  ease. 

If  I  have  taken  an  unusual,  and  possibly  an  irregular  course 
upon  this  extraordinary  occasion,  I  anf  confident  the  House 
will  pardon  me.  They  will  forgive  something,  no  doubt,  to 
the  warmth  of  private  fiiendship  —  to  sentiments  of  gratitude, 
which  I  must  feel,  and  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  must 
express  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life.  But  the  consideration 
of  public  utility,  to  which  I  have  so  much  adverted  as  the 
ruling  principle  in  the  mind  of  my  friend,  will  weigh  &r  more 
with  them.  They  will  in  their  wisdom  acknowledge,  that  to 
celebrate  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  and  meritorioiis 
individuals,  is  in  effect  an  essential  service  to  the  community. 
It  was  not,  therefore^  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  pious 
office  of  friendship,  by  fondly  strewing  flowers  upon  his  tomb, 
that  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford :  the  motive  that  actuates  me,  is  one  more  suitable  to 
what  were  his  views.  It  is,  that  this  great  character  may  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  me — that 
they  may  see  it  —  that  they  may  feel  it  —  that -they  may  di»!* 
course  of  it  in  their  domestic  circles  —  that  they  may  speak  of 
it  to  their  children,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  imitation  of  poste-> 
jrity.  If  he  could  now  be  sensible  to  what  passes  here  below 
—  sure  I  am,  that  nothing  could  give  him  so  much  satisfaction 
as  to  find  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  his  memory  an 
example,  as  he  took  care  his  life  should  be  —  useful  to  man- 
Icind. 

I  will  conclude,  ^itb  applying  to  the  present  occasion,  a  beau- 
tiful passage  from  the  speech  of  a  very  youn^  orator  *•  Itniay  be 
thought,  perhaps,  to  savour  too  much  of  the  sanguine  views  of 
youth,  to  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  philosophical  inauiry ;  but  it 
is  at  least  cheering  and  consobtory,  and  that  in  this  instance  it 
n^ay  be  exemplified,  is,  I  am  confident,  die  sincere  wish  of  every 
man  who  hears  me.  **  Crime,"  says  he,  *'  is  a  curse  only  to 
the  period  in  which  it  is  successful ;  but  virtue,  whether  for- 
tunate or  otherwise,  blesses  not  only  its  own  age,  but  remotest 
posterity,  and  is  as  beneficial  by  its  example,  as  by  its  imme- 
diate effects." 

Mr.  Fox  then  moved,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  war« 


*  Essay  on  the  Progressive  Improvements  of  Mankind;  an  oration  do* 
Jivered  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cjunixridge,  December  17.  17^$, 
py  the  Honourable  William  Lamb. 
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rant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  to  make  ont  a  new  writ,  for 
the  electing  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament, 
for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  the 
room  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Russell,  commonly  called  Lord 
John  Russdl,  now  Duke  of  Bedford,  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Peers." 


Arrears  of  the  Civil  List. 
March  29. 

tR.  Addington,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  having  this 
day  moved  in  a  committee  of  stipp] v,  '*  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  090,053/.  be  granted 
to  his  majesty  to  discharge  the  arrears  and  debts  due  and  owing 
upon  the  civd  list  on  the  fifth  of  January  1802/' 


M' 


Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said : —  Sir,  there  is  no  man  in  this 
House  less  disposed  than  I  feel  myself,  at  any  time^  to  find 
fault  with  such  measures  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  comfort, 
the  splendour,  and  the  dignity  of  every  branch  of  the  royal 
fiimily ;  and  particularly  what  may  tend  to  the  ease  and  bap« 
piness  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  as  fiir  as  I  can  re- 
concile such  proceedings  to  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  own  con- 
stituents in  particular,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
If  it  could  be  supposed  that  humour  or  temper  were  to 
govern  any  part  of  this  discussion,  the  present  is  a  moment 
in  which  I  could  have  little  disposition  to  indulge  them.  I 
have  not  been  more  than  about  four  hours  in  town ;  and,  since 
leaving  my  carriage,  have  heard  of  two  articles  of  news  than 
which  I  know  of  nothing  of  a  public  nature  that  could  be  - 
more  grateiul  to  my  feelings.  The  first  is  that  in  which  every 
man,  wishing  well  to  his  country,  must  rejoice,  I  mean  the 
conclusion  of  the  definidve  treaty  of  peace  with  France^  and 
the  second,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  minister  to  move  for  the 
repeal  of  the  income»tax,  —  a  tax  the  most  oppressive,  per- 
nicious, and  vexatious,  that  ever  was  Hnposed  in  any  country ; 
and  tenduig  more  than  any  other  to  subvert  that  respect  id 
which  a  good  government  ought  always  to  be  held  by  the 
people,  and  without  which  there  can  be  very  little  security 
for  its  subsisting  for  any  length  of  time.  This,  however,  is 
a  subject  which  is  bv  no  means  connected  with  good  or  ill 
humour,  and  is  solely  dependent  on  what  is  consistent  with 
our  attachment  to  the  throne,  a  proper  view  to  the  laws  c^ 
the  land,  and  the  sacred  principles  of  the  British  constitution* 
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Howerer  I  may  hav9  been  instruded  or  oitarteiiied  by  the 
mht  hoaoarable  gmtleoiaD,  in  the  history  he  has  giTea  us 
ot  the  civil  liit  during  the  last  century,  I  do  not  conoeiTe  it 
U^  have  been  precisely  in  point,  or  to  bear  strondly  on  the 
present  question.     My  ideas  upon  that  8id>ject  dimr  vaatly 
fix>m  those  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  this  com* 
mittee;  nor  can  I  conceive  how  any  thing  respecting  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  has  more 
analogy  to  the  present  civil  list  than  what  may  be  drawn 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.     The  revenues  of  the  crown 
before  the  event  alluded  to,  compared  widi  the  present  civQ 
list,  was  as  gold  to  silver.     Ine  king  certainly  posseawd 
immense  revenues  in  former  times,  totally  independent  of 
parliament:  but  for  this  revenue,  what  had  he  to  do?  He 
was  to  raise  and  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  times  of  war, 
as  well  as  in  peace.    It  was  no  private  income  of  his  own* 
as  an  individual,  but  a  trust  from  the  public.    It  is  very 
tme,  that  such  revenue  was  not  adequate  to  meet  extraor^ 
dinary  occasions;  and  though  the  monarch  was  bounds  at 
his  own  expenoe,  to  de&nd  the  country,  and  maintain  the 
expences  of  wer^  as  well  as  civil  government,  in  cases  of 
Oeoessify  he  a|^ed  to  parliament  for  assistJance.    Whether 
that  mode  was  preferable  to  that  which  has  been  since 
adopted,  is  a  question  not  worth  discussing  at  this  moment; 
but  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  in 
fiivour  of  the  modem  svstem.    Now,  however,  umt  die  House 
and  the  countiy  provide  for  all  the  expenoes  (and  God  knows 
tfa^  have  been  severe  enough  lately  1}  of  our  fleets  and  armies^ 
tlie  revenues  allotted  to  the  crown  must  necessarily  he  at  the 
disposition,  and  sutkject  to  the  controul  of  parliament     It 
would  be  a  strange  and  absurd  doctrine  indeed,  to  maiotain 
Aat  the  pilblic  should  take  upon  itielf  all  the  expenoe^  and 
leave  the  revenue  precisely  as  it  was  before:  such  a  doctrine 
is  too  monstrous  to  have  met  with  any  support  even   in 
the  worst  of  tinies.    Fortunately  for  us^  some  of  our  kin^ 
have  been  too  improvident,,  by  which  they*  outran  tb^r 
incomes. 

In  treating  of  this  qaeBtian  I  do  no);  wish  to  be  severe; 
but  I  understond,  that  so  much  stress  has  lately  been  made 
on  the  ckims  which  some  persons  suppose  the  crown  ought 
still  to  have  upon  a  part  at  leasts  if  not  the  whole  of  the  cdd 
hereditary  revenue,  that  I  cannot  withhold  expressing  brieflj 
sny  opinion  on  that  sutgect.  Were  we  now  to  auow  the 
hcMdjtaiy  revenue  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  former  times^ 
surely  no  gentleman  could  possibly  say  that  it  should  be 
MUsd  to  the  puxpoaes  of  die  dvU  list  only.  I  admit  that 
tha  revenue  of  JamesII*  was  two  millions  annually;  but  I 
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believe  no  one  wail  Ycnture  to  assert  Umt  it  was  granted  only 
for  civiMlst  purposes.     From  the  tim^  however,  that  par- 
liameot  exonerated  the  crown  (for  that  is  the  fact)  from  the 
expeiooG  of  levvina  and  supporting  fleets  and  armies,  from 
that  moment  the  nereditary  re^renues  became  the  property 
of  the  public     It  was  so  understood  and  so  expressed  on  the 
election  of  William  III.     He  could  hold  no  hereditary  re* 
venmejure  ct^wta^  for  he  was  not  the  heir  to  the  crown  when 
he  succeeded  James  11.     I  am  aware  that  a  great  misund^^ 
standing  prevailed  upon  this  subjec^  and  perhaps  continues 
to  prevail;  but  we  are  not  now  infected  with  the  super* 
fititioto  notions  imbibed  by  some  persons  of  that  day.     We 
know  that  William  III.  ascended  the  throne,  not  by  right, 
but  by  the  choice  and  election  of  the  people,  fmd  dberefoire 
had  no  rights  jure  corona^  nor  any  other  rights  but  such  as 
had  been  covenanted.     So  of  George  III.     He  i^  not  the 
heir  of  James  II.,  but  of  William  llh ;  nor  has  he  any  right 
.  to  this  hereditary  revenue,  unless  we  go  back  to  the  ancient 
and  absolute  rights  of  prescription.     What  did  the  pariia^ 
BieBt  of  William  III.  do  ?  Instead  of  ^  hereditary  revenue^ 
they  appropriated  others  for  the  civil  list,  to  the  amount 
of  700,000/.  a  year;  and  should  thev  exceed  that  suniy  the 
surplus  was  to  be  at  the  diqx>sid  of  parliament.    From  the 
smn  of  700,000/.  they  dedoij^ed  370,000/.  for  public  services; 
decreed  that  the  crown  revenues  sho«dd  be  under  their  own 
eoatcoul;  and  came  to  what  I  conuder  to  have  been  a  wise 
and  saiiitttry  resolution,  of  granting  it  to  him  finr  life.    The 
sane  pnetiee  has  sinoe  been  unifiwrmly  adopted  at  the  eonw 
BMBoement  of  every  reign.    I  know  perfectly  wdl  that  there 
has  been  much  diffierence  of  opini<m  on  (he  question,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  make  these  grants  <x  afinudl  revenue 
bom  time  to  time.    Tins  doubt  so  fast  operated  in  d»e  par- 
MaBMnt  of  King  WSliam,  that  the  provision  wee  at  fixBt 
arade  lenqsoraiy,  but  it  was  afterwards  thoi!^;ht  esqiedient 
that  the  prevision  4BhoHld  be  for  life.    Hie  same  line  of  opn« 
doot  was  pursued  on  the  aeceBskNi  of  Queen  Anne,  and  has 
been  feHowed  iiq>  in  all  the  snoeeeding  reigns.    The  right 
honewmUe  g«itleman   has  anticipated   the  answer  which 
■Mbt  be  given  to  scxne  jparts  of  his  statement.    I  know  that 
it  nas  been  a  mistake  made,  net  by  lawyers  or  other  well* 
xniemied  persons,  but  by  conrtierB,  that  tbe  hereditary  re* 
venue  fiMrmed  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  ef  the  crown.    From 
general  recollection  also  (fer  I  have  not  lately  had  mudi 
aeoeis  to  the  Journals)  I  tliink  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Aime  an  s|)piication  was  made  to  pariiament  in  dd  of  the 
ciwl  list,  at  a  time  when  800,000/.  had  beat  esqpended,  though 
ibe  grant  was  no  mere  than  7oO)Ooo/.    <3reat  stress  has  been 
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laid  on  the  expenoes  his  mqesty  has  been  put  to  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  family :  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  there 
were  equal  incumbrances  in  the  reign  of  George  I. ;  that  in 
the  reign,  of  George  II.  annuities  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^ 
the  Princess  Aroelia,  and  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Waies, 
were  charged  upon  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  100,000/. 
which,  out  of  the  grant  of  700,000/.  left  only  6oo,ooo2.  of 
actual  revenue.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  reign  there  were 
three  applications  to  parliament  for  relieving  the  civil  list; 
but  I  bdieve,  and  think  I  may  say  with  some  confidoice, 
that  the  reli^  was  efifected  by  a  two-penny  tax  on  all  pen- 
sions and  salaries,  which  was,  in  fiu;t,  a  mode  of  making  the 
civil  list  supply  and  make  good  its  own  defalcations,  wiuoot 
any  additional  burthens  on  the  public.  In  the  same  rdgn 
there  was  a  successfiil  application  to  parliament  at  one  par- 
ticular period;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  merely  to  mako 
up  the  deficiency  between  the  actual  receipts  of  the  rev«[iue 
and  800,000/.  which  was  about  that  time  settled  as  the  limit 
of  the  civil  list  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  urged, 
that  the  civil  list  of  his  present  majesty  had  been  loaded  with 
annuities  to  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
&c«^  but  if  these  were  liens  on  the  civil  list  in  the  present, 
they  were  equally  so  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  who  had  also 
to  pay  100,000/.  a  year  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  These 
annuities  continued  from  1745  to  1760;  the  remainder  of 
the  civil  list  of  his  present  majesty  only  for  five ;  but  Geoi^  II. 
had  paid  them  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years*  I  mention  this 
principally,  because  I  do  not  esteem  it  altogether  becoming 
in  gentlemen  to  appear  in  this  House,  in  the  shape  and 
manner  of  counsel,  to  depreciate  the  amount  of  the  present 
revenues  of  the  crown. 

.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  those  annuities  which  hung 
as  incumbrances  on  the  civil  list  of  his  present  nuues^^,  ceased 
in  the  year  1786;  that  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  expired 
in  1765;  that  to  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales  in  1763; 
and  that  to  the  Princess  Amelia  in  1786;  so-  that,  in  fiict» 
the  whole  of  them  ceased  before  the  debt  now  brought  for- 
ward began  to  accumulate.  The  proposition,  so  much  boasted 
of,  whidi  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reiffn, 
would  have  been  a  good  one,  n  properly  followed  up.  jBy 
that  proposal  the  lung  relinquished  nothing,  becanse^  con- 
stitutionally, he  had  nothing  to  give  up  in  point  of  right, 
there  being  no  right  in  existence.  All  that  was  done  may 
more  properly  be  considered  in  the  way  of  an  exdiange. 
His  majesty,  indeed,  had  a  right  to  escpect  that  parliament 
would  make  the  same  allowance  to  him  that  they  did  to  bis 
fmcestors ;  but  when  a  civil  list  of  800,000/.  a  year  was  granted 
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to  his  grandfather,  it  was  implied  that  the  excess,  which  was 
never  very  considerable^  should  be  subject  to  the  ccwtroul 
of  parliament,  and  that  he  should  possess  ^o  more  income 
from  the  revenues  of  this  country  than  what  the  parliament 
thought  proper  to  allow  him.  The  ri^ht  honourable  gen- 
tleman, in  tracing  the  history  of  the  civil  list  through  the 
course  of  the  present  reign,  might  have  called  to  mind,  that 
it  was  settled  under  an  administration  composed  of  persons 
who  were  considered  as  his  majesty's  peculiar  favourites*  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  then  prime  minister,  and  Lord  Bute 
and  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  secretaries  of  state.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  seems  to  think  the  provision  was  less 
than  it  ought  to  be;  but  let  nie  ask,  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
such  an  administration  would  ever  have  thought  of  proposing 
an  inadequate  revenue?  But  supposing  they  had  done  so,  yet 
we  must  recollect,  that  the  several  annuities  already  mentioned 
were  then  so  many  incumbrances  on  the  civil  list;  and  yet 
we  find  that  the  debts  it  incurred  in  the  first  nine  years 
amounted  to  no  more  than  500,000/.  Though  I  was  al 
that  time  a  member  of  this  House,  I  remember  little  of  the 
discussion,  and  do  not  recollect  that  I  was  even  present  at  th^ 
debate;  but  I  recollect  reading  some  pamphlets  at  that  time 
published  on  the  subject :  one  of  these  was  written  by  a  gen« 
tleman  whose  pursuits  have  since  taken  a  more  serious  and 
holy  turn  —  I  mean  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who 
treated  the  matter  in  a  very  facetious  and  good-humoured 
manner.  In  offering  an  apology  for  the  proceedings,  ho 
said,  that  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing  if  a  very  young  man^ 
just  come  to  his  estate,  and  consequently  not  so  prudent  and 
economical  as  experience  misht  in  time  teach  him  to  be^  and 
who  had  lately  incurred  the  expences  of  matrimony,  en* 
hanced  by  fetes,  a  coronation,  installation,  &c. — it  was  no 
very  extraordinary  thing  if  such  a  man,  possessed  of  800,000/!. 
annually,  should  in  nine  years  contract  a  debt  of  500,000/L 
The  debt  first  incurred  was  at  the  rate  of  50,000^^  a  year 
beyond  the  income  allotted.  Parliament,  it  is  true,  consented 
to  pay  it;  but,  by  doing  so,  acted,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  rather  rashly.  In  the  year  1777  ^^®  ministers  came 
again  with  another  demand;  and  it  appeared  that  the  debt 
had  increased  more  within  the  eight  years  between  1769  and 
1777,  than  it  had  done  in  the  former  nine  years.  The  de« 
roand  I  now  refer  to  was  for  the  sum  of  600,000/.;  and 
though  ministers  were  successful,  yet  the  minority,  whicli 
condemned  the  payment  of  the  sum,  was  by  no  means  insig^ 
nificant  in  point  of  numbers,  but  still  less^  in  respect- to 
character  and  talents,  as  the  committee  will  acknowledse 
when  I  enumerate  among  them  Sir  George  Savile,  Mn 
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Bnrke,  Lord  Sydney,  ke.  I  have  frequently  bad  occasion  to 
be  convinced,  that  the  more  parliament  agrees  to  act  (what, 
in  the  vulgar  phrase,  is  called)  handsomely  by  the  monarch 
on  the  throne  in  pecuniary  afiairs,  the  worse  effect  is  sure  to 
flow  from  it ;  and  I  always  ^feei  great  pleasure  in  recollect- 
ing the  speech  which  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
tnons,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  msHJe  upon  that  occasion  to  his 
majesty  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  May  7.  1777* 
Tlxit  intrepid  and  public  spirited  man  told  the  king,  that 
«<  in  A  time  of  public  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
their  constituents  labouring  under  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to 
be  borne;  your  faithful  O>mmons  have  not  only  gnmteo  to 
j'onr  majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  great 
additional  revenue;  great  beyond  example;  great  beyond 
your  majest/s  highest  expence;  all  this  they  have  done  in 
the  well-grounded  confidence  that  yon  will  apply  wisely  what 
they  have  granted  liberally  ♦/*  But  if  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
q)oke  thus  of  the  distress  and  burdens  of  the  country  in  1777, 
what  character  can  be  given  to  those  of  the  present  day  ? 

It  reminds  me^  Sir,  of  the  observation  of  Florus,  who,  liv- 
ing at  a  period  when  the  Roman  empire  was  so  infinitely 
extended,  reflects  with  surprise,  that  nis  ancestors  allowed 
a  triumph  for  victories  over  the  Volsci;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  when  we  look  back  to  the  year  1777,  when  the  pub- 
lic burdens  were  then  spoken  of  as  so  grievous,  and  when  we 
view  the  infinite  accumulation  of  taxes  since  that  period, 
we  are  tempted  to  compare  it  to  the  observation  of  Florus 
on  the  triumphs  of  the  Romans  over  the  Volsci,  or  some 
odier  petty  tribes.  The  speech  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  not- 
withstanding the  clamours  of  courtiers,  was  approved.  Al- 
though court  sycophancy  has  of  late  increased  to  a  degree 
that  must  disgust  every  generous  mind,  although  servility  has 
made  such  rapid  strides  as,  to  every  philosophic  observer, 
evidently  tends  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  constitution, 
yet  we  cannot  ^get  the  subserviency  and  sycophancy  of 
former  periods.  iNotwithstandin^  the  resentment  of  the  conr- 
tiers  at  the  manly  and  spirited  language  of  the  Speaker,  it 
was  finally  carried,  on  a  motion  brought  forward  by  myself 
to  thank  Sir  Fletcher  for  his  general  conduct  in  the  chair, 
and  particularly  for  the  speech  in  question  f .  This  speech 
was  made  by  a  man  of  eminent  qualities,  emment  too  in 
having  filled  the  chair,  a  situation  which  of  itself  makes  a 
man  respectable;  and  within  five  years,  during  tbeadniinis- 
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iTBtimi  of  tbe  Marquii  of  Ilockiiigluini^  (a  Mriod  when 

Kerages  were  more  sparingly  muted  than  in  Uke  times  that 
ve  succeeded,)  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  one  of  four  p^»ons 
who  were  honoured  with  that  dignity*  About  this  period,  Mn 
Burke^  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities,  of  the  most  eminent 
services,  a  roan  for  whim,  notwithstanding  latter  differences,  I 
have  always  retained  the.  greatest  veneration,  brought  forward 
a  bill,  the  principle  of  which  was,  that  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list  were  criminal  |  that  when  parliament  had  settled  what 
the  expenditure  should  be,  any  excess  was  disobedience;  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  king's  ministers  to  square  the  expence 
of  the  civil  list  by  what  parliament  had  fixed,  not  the  hn* 
sineas  of  parliament  to  keep  pace  with  the  exttavaoanoe  of 
the  king's  ministers*  Such,  unquesticMuiUy,  was  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Burice's  bill,  and  that  bill  dearly  lays  down  tiuit  sudi 
a  mode  of  payment  shall  be  adopted  that  the  salary  of  the 
highest  class  shall  not  be  paid  till  that  of  the  class  immedH 
ately  below  is  paid.  I  know  thai  in  the  courts  below  an 
act  must  explain  itself;  but  here  we  mav  reason  upon,  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  legislature;  and  indeed  I  cannot 
perceive  that  the  act  is  so  loosely  worded  as  the  right  hof 
nouraUe  gentleman  aigues;  for  less  can  I  admit  tl^  posi* 
tion,  that  the  violation  of  it  being  never  complained  of  in 
this  House  constitutes  an  argument  that  none  has  ever  taken 
place*  If  omission  or  silence  vrere  to  be  constmed  into  ao« 
quiescence  and  approbation,  not  a  pindple  of  the  constkn* 
tion  would  remain  entire,  nor  an  abuse  at  one  time  or  other 
without  justificatioB.  So  much  was  Mr.  Burke  oonvinoed 
that  his  lull  would  produce  the  effect  I  have  mentioned, 
that  he  boasted  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  it,  tlut  henco# 
forth  no  arrcar  in  the  civil  list  could  ever  take  place* 

But,  if  Mr.  Burke's  bill  has  not  produced  all  the  good 
lie  intended,  what  are  we  to  do  in  regard  to  the  arrear  that 
has  accumulated?  I  adhere  to  the  practice  of  opr  ancestors, 
and  to  the  principles  on  which  they  fixed  the  dvil  list^  as 
a  measure  esiential  to  the  existence  of  the  monardby.  But 
why,  as  a  friend  to  the  monardiy,  do  I  concave  that  wa 
CNight  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  this  arrear?  It 
is  because  it  is  essential  to  the  monarchy  that  the  king  should, 
by  a  fixed  revenue,  be  enabled  to  pay  bis  civil-list  expence^ 
independent  of  parliament.  If,  however,  we  find  that  fout 
times  in  this  reign  the  debts  of  the  civiUlist  have  been 
brought  to  parliament,  the  king  actually  becomes  dependent 
on  pariiament  to  that  extent  What  is  the  nature  of  die 
civil  Ust?  Nobody  imagines  that  every  year  the  expeuces 
will  be  exactly  the  same.  It  is  sufficient  that,  on  the  wholes 
tbe  fiinds  shall  foe  sufficient  to  meet  what  is  allowed  fee  be 
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an  ample  establishment  T3I  1793  there  was  no 
since  that  period  the  acrear  has  accrued.  What  are  we 
to  infer  from  this?  Is  it  that  a  peace  civil  list  will  not  do 
for  a  state  of  war?  When  the  civil  list  of  King  WiMiam 
was  fixed,  was  there  not  the  prospect  of  wars?  In  three  cases 
out  of  five  the  civil  list  since  that  period  has  been  ^oted  in 
tinie  of  actual  war. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  the  monarchy;  and  certainly  I  approve  of  that  6p\&k- 
dour,  nor  do  I  think  his  majesty  has  ever  carried  it  to 
excess;  but,  surely,  if  it  were  for  urgent  reasons  at  any 
time  to  be  abridged,  it  would  be  reduced  with  most  grace 
when  war  calls  upon  the  public  in  general  to  submit  to 
such  gallinff  sacrifices.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  civil 
list  slu>uld  be  voted  for  life,  and  the  quantum  fixed  by  par-r 
liament  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  Variations  in  the  ex- 
pences  fi*om  year  to  year  must  have  been  foreseen,  but  an 
exceeding  ought  to  be  compensated  by  a  future  saving.  ^If 
an  arrear  is  incurred,  ministers  should  restrict  the  expen«* 
diture  till  it  i»  paid  off.  I^ay,  reformations  and  reduc« 
tions,  if  necesSb^rv,  should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  an  ac* 
cumulation  of  debt,  and  to  create  a  sort  of  sinking  fund  for 
its  extinction.  Parliament  having  settled  what  the  civil  list 
should  be,  ministers  are  guilty  of  usurping  the  l^slatire 
authority  in  extending  the  actual  amount  bevond  the  sum 
fixed.  If  it  is  thought  improper  to  adopt  reiorros,  or  sufr* 
pend  or  abolish  places,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  debt, 
parliament  ought  to  be  consulted  on  the  emergency.  There 
IS  no  excuse  for  accumulations.  Experience  shews  that  they 
ultimately  must  come  before  parliament.  Why,  therefore, 
is  the  certain  accumulation  permitted?  With  what  &ce 
can  ministers  come  down  to  parliament  and  say^  '<  You 
fixed  the  annual  expence  of  the  civil  list  at  900,000/.  but 
we  have  actually  spent  950,000/.:  you  made  one  law,  we 
have  acted  on  another:  you  must  obey  us;  it  is  not  for 
us  to  obev  you?'  Observe,  too,  the  time  when  ministers 
discover  that  the  war  adds  so  much  to  the  expence  of  the 
civil  list.  They  announce  the  effect  when  the  <^use  has 
ceased.  They  were  afraid  to  tell  us  formerly  that  the  war 
added  so  much  to  every  expence  of  life,  because  the  oonfessioil 
might  have  rendered  the  war  unpopular,  and  have  interfered 
witn  their  plans. 

Besides,  ministers  do  not  consider  the  aids  the  civil  list  has 
received.  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  by  abolishing  places  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  30,000/.  a-year,  actually  increased  it  to  that  amount. 
It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that  no  small  part  of  the  civil 
list  consists  of  fixed  salariesi  such  as  the  great  o£Bccrs  of 
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state,  which  have  not  been  increased  since  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  The  source  of  increase,  owing  to  temporary 
causes,  must  apply  only  to  the  tradesmen's  bills ;  and  if  any 
|Mirt  were  at  all  to  be  paid  ofi^  tliis  would  be  the  branch  of 
arrear  I  could  be  induced  to  give  my  consent  that  parliament 
should  discharge.  Y^e  have  seen  the  repeated  interference  of 
parliament  onty  produce  new  demands  upon  it.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  there  has  been  no  prodigality,  no  cor- 
ruptioQ.  But,  have  we  all  the  items  before  us?  Do  we 
know  the  ^expence  of  the  oflSce  of  third  secretary  of  state  ? 
—  a  measure  which,  pernicious  in  a  financial  view,  is  still 
more  so  as  a  question  of  constitution.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  length  of  the  late  administration  has  one  advantage,- 
(an  advantage,  however,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  from 
counter-balancing  other  evils,)  that  we  know  exactly  to  whom 
the  arrear  is  imputable.  When  these  ministers  saw  the 
growing  arreara  of  the  civil  list,  did  they  make  any  efTort  to 
jrelieve  a  fiincl  already  overloaded  ?  No,  they  established  a 
new  oiBce  of  third  secretary  of  state.  This  is  but  one  item. 
Many  of  the  occasional  expences  seem  unjustifiable.  At  the 
time  of  the  Russian  armament,  ministers,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  opposition  they  experienced  in  this  House, 
aided  by  the  public  voice  without,  were  obliged  to  drop  the 
ground  of  quarrel  with  the  empress.  At  that  time,  though 
"we  had  Lord  Whitworth  at  Petersburgh,  a  person  fully 
equal  to  the  station  in  which  he  was  placed,  ministers  thought 

E roper  to  send  Mr.  Fawkener,  of  whom  from  more  intimate 
nowledge  I  can  speak  more  confidentiy.  Mr.  Fawkener,  a 
man  of  the  greatest  abilities,  and  fit  to  be  employed  in  any 
business,  however  delicate  and  important,  was  sent  to  Peters- 
burg to  do  that  which  our  minister  there  could  surely  have 
done;  that  is,  intimate  that  we  gave  up  to  the  empress  every 
thing  she  wished  respecting  Oczacow.  Lately  too,  Mr.  G. 
Grenville^  a  gendeman  for  whom  I  entertain  the  greatest 
personal  respect,  was  sent  to  Berlin,  though  we  had  at  that 
<x>urt  a  minister,  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  adequate  to 
the  duty  of  the  office  in  which  he  was  employed.  Last  year, 
though  we.  had  a  minister 'at  Copenhagen,  Lord  Whitworth 
was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  do  for  another  what  Mr.  Fawkener 
bad  done  for  him  at  Petersburgh ;  and  his  bemg  sent  on  that 
occasion  shewed  that  he  was  thought  qualified  for  more  im- 
portant business,  if  necessary,  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Faw- 
kener superseded  him|  and  which  was  merely  to  make  a.  civil 
bow  to  the  empress,  and  announce  that  we  had  dropt  all 
opposition  to  her  views.  All  these  occasional  expences, 
tnerefbre^  seem  to  have  been  incunred  without  any  sufficient 
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Neither  can  I  see  that  any  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
f  ecretarics  of  state  was  necessary.     Formerly  all  die  business 
oK  America  and  the  West   Indies  belonged  to  the  office 
of  the  secretary  for   the  southern  department;   and  Lord 
Chatham,  a  personage  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  talents, 
but  labouring  under  the  interruptions  of  mid   health,  not 
only  performed  all  the  duty  of  those  offices,  but  united  with 
them  the  conduct  of  a  war,  which  at  least  vied  in  glory  and 
auccess  with  that  conducted  by  Mr.  Dundas.     The  office  of 
third  secretary,  which  had  been  established  with  such  iatal 
effects  to  the  empire,  was  abolished  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  and 
it  was  not  till  1 704  that  it  was  revived ;  and  though  two  cf 
the  secretaries  of  state,  holding ,  different  offices,  resolved  to 
accept  no  salaries  but  for  one  of  the  places,  it  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  those  personages  took  their  emoluments  out  of 
funas  immediately  affecting  the  public,  and  in  such  a  wav  as 
to  relieve  the  civil  list  to  the  extent  of  Soool.  a-year.     Yet 
all  the  inferior  expences  of  the  new  secretary's  office  were 
ddded  to  the  civil  list.     This,  I  dare  say,  produced  since 
1 794  an  expence  not  under  70,000/.     I  conceive  that  the 
establishment  of  the  new  office  was  altogether  unnecessary; 
but,  even  had  it  been  wanted,  ministers  should  have  consi- 
dered their  means  of  paying  the  expences  of  the  old  establidn 
ment  before  they  increased  it  with  new.     The  civil  list  (to 
personify  it)  should  have  reasoned  like  an  individual,  *♦! 
■wish  for  this  or  the  other  thing,  but  can  I  pay  for  it  T*  Thos 
the  civil  list ;  <^  I  wish  to  have  a  new  secretary  of  state.** 
•*  But  have  you  the  means  to  pay  for  him  ?"  —  **  No ;  bnt 
the  House  of  Commons  will  pay  cheerfully.     I  have  good 
friends  there."  —  "  But  ask  vour  friends  first."  —  **  O,  no ;  it 
is  not  necessary ;  I  can  use  freedom ;  I  know  my  friends  very 
well;    they  will  be  quite  delighted  with    the   opportunity. 
They  have  brothers  and  cousins  to  provide  for.     Never 
fear;  let  the  expence  be  incurred.*    Say  nothing  about  die 
matter  at  present;    the  House  of  Commons  will  pay  die 
money,   and   ask  no  questions,"    Thus,   without  the    least 
necessity,  and  amid  increasing  debts,  new  modes  of  expence  are 
employed  without  /decency,  and  sanctioned  without  a  murmur. 
My  opinion  then  is,  that  we  ought  to  reject  the  motioD, 
and  address  his  majesty  that  he  would  be  ^aciously  pleased 
to  confine  the  expence  of  the  civil  list  within  900,-000/.  and 
establish  such  savings  and  reicnins  as  will  create  a  sinking 
fund  to  pay  off  the  debt  contracted  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
ministers.    And  here  let  me,  in  illustration,  allude  to  the 
case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     We  have  been  told;  that  the 
expences  of  living  are  increased  to  sach  a  degree  that  the 
^ds  of  the  civil  list  are  no  longer  adequate  to  their  former 
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objects.  But  surely  tbe  espences  of  the  Prince  o(  Wales 
must  be  sdil  inore4q»e]ideiit  <m  the  increase  of  prices,  and 
tbe  charges  on  the  mode  of  living?    The  Prince  of  Wales 

.having  in  the  first  outset  of  life  exceeded  bis  allowance,  has 
-been  restricted  to  6o,ooo/.  a-year.     But  did  parliament  in  his 

•  case  c<nisid^  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  and  in  the 
price  of  living,  by  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  he  so 
much  afiected?    The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1787,  having  de- 
clared that  his  allowance,  as  then  fixed,  was  sufficient,  I  con- 
ceived that  be  ought  to  adhere  to  that  declaration^  and  that 
a  reservation  of  nis  new  establishment  should  be  made  for 
tbe  pajnnent  of  his  debts.     But  has  not  the  crown,  by  con- 
ferring marics  of  honour  on  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  more 
recently  by4he  message  in  1786,  declared  that  the  sum  of 
900,000/.  was  sufficient  ?  for  the  civil  list  ought  to  be  no  less 
bound  to  adhere  to  that  engagement,  than  a  youn^  man  just 
entering  into  life.     But,    if  it  is  proper  to  maintiun  the 
splendour  of  the  monarchy,  the  same  argument  Ivlds  good 
in  the  case  of  the  heir  apparent.     Parliament,   however, 
thought  it  right  for  a.season  to  abridge  the  splendour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  establishment,  in  order  to  supply  a  fund 
for  the  extinction  of  his  debts ;  and  the  same  principle  ought 
now  to  be  acted  upon.     If  this  be  not  adopted,  at  any  rate 
only  the  tradesmen's  bills  should  now  be  paid ;  but  the  occa- 
rional  payments,   and  other  branches  of  debt,    should  be 
treated  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Burke's  act.     I  hope 
that  peace  will  put  an  end  to  that  species  of  xnisrepresent- 
ution  so  pi^evalent  of  late  years,  that  every  man  who  opposes 
measures  calculated  to  increase  the  influencje  of  the  crown, 
and  the  power  of  a  minister,  is  an  enemy  to  the  monarchy 
itseUl    The  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased  so  miich, 
that  a  temporary  reform  in  its  means  of  expence  could  be 
attended  with  no  abridgment  of  its  authority.     Formerly,  the 
crown  had  more  to  give  with  smaller  burdens.     Its  influenco 
BOW  arises  from  the  enormous  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments, which  the  wars  of  Europe  and  our  relations  with 
ether  fxiwers  have  produced.     In  these  there  is  ample  com- 
pcBsation  for  any  suspension  of  inferior  offices  connected 
miiik  the  civil  list     Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  been  quoted. 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  rather  leaned  to  the  principles  most 
in  fitshion  anterior  to  the  Revolution;  and  yet  this  writer 
has  the  good  sense  and  candour  to  admit,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  admirable  arrangement  in  fixing^  the 
civil  list  has  not  compensated  to  the  crown  for  many  of  tbe 
prefTogatives  whidi  it  formerly  usc^d  to  exercise.    I  can  truly 
affirm,  tbst  it  is  my  wvh  to  contribute  every  exertion  of 
jWiMtj  l^'^veiyl^ptmate  means,  to  promote  the  bfqppitwfi 
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and  glory  of  the  sovereign ;  but  there  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  mj 
constituents  and  the  country,  not  inferior  to  the  reqpeet  I 
owe  to  the  monarchy.  I  wish  to  address  the  thrcme  in  lan- 
guage different  from  the  language  of  servility.  Conrtieif 
may  flatter  kings,  by  telling  them  that  parliament  will  pqr 
whatever  they  think  proper  to  spend.  A  different  language 
is  more  seasonable  and  more  consonant  to  the  principles 
which  placed  his  majesty  on  the  throne.  I  would  recom- 
mend this  House  to  address  his  majesty  with  due  respect,  to 
suggest  to  him  that  he  ought  to  reject  the  insidious  advice 
of  his  courtiers ;  that  he  should  distrust  the  ministers  who 
mislead  him  into  unnecessary  expence ;  that  it  is  his  duty  in 
all  matters  of  finance  to  comply  with  the  restrictions  of 
parliament;  and  that  it  will  be  for  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  to  quadrate  his  ex- 
pences  by  the  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  parliament  has 
prescribed. 


Address  on  the  King's  Message  relative  to  tbx 
War  with  France. 

Mcy  24.  1803. 

ON  the  1 6th  of  May  the  chancellor  <^  the  exchequer  presented 
the  following  message  from  his  majesty : 
"  George  R. 

<<  His  majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  that  the  discussions  which  ha  announced  to  them  in  kis 
message  of  the  8th  of  March  last,  as  then  subsistiag  betwera  hii 
majesty  and  the  French  govemraent,  have  been  terminated;  tbst 
the  conduct  of  the  Frencn  government  has  obliged  his  majestv  to 
recall  his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and  that  the  ambassador  turn 
the  French  republic  has  left  London. 

<<  His  majesty  has  ^ven  directions  for  la3ring  before  Che  House 
of  Commons,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  conies  of  sudi  pspers 
as  will  afford  the  fullest  information  to  his  parliament  at  tfaisioi* 
portant  conjuncture. 

<'  It  is  a  Consolation  to  his  majesty  to  reflect,  that  no  endea- 
vours have  been  wanting,  on  his  part,  to  preserve  to  his  subjects 
the  blessings  of  peace ;  but,  under  the  circumstances  which  nave 
occurred  to  disappoint  his  just  expectations,  his  majesty  relies 
with  confidence  on  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  his  faithftO  Com- 
mons, and  on  the  exertions  of  his  brave  and  loyal  subjects,  to 
support  him  in  his  determination  to  «mplo)r  thej)Owtf  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation^  in  ppposing  the  spirit  or  ambition  and 
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mcroackment  which  at  present  actuates  the  councils  of  France, 
in  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  crown*  and  in  asserting  and  main- 
taining the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people.*' 

On  Sie  ^jd  of  May,  Lord  Uawkesbury  moved,  '<  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty  to  return  his  majesty  the  thanks 
of  this  House  for  his  most  gracious  message,  and  for  the  communi- 
cation of  the  several  papers  which  have  heen  laid  before  them  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty  s  commands :  To  assure  his  majesty  of  the 
just  sense  we  entertain  of  his  majesty's  anxious  and  uniform  en- 
deavours to  preserve  to  his  people  the  blessing  of  peace,  and  of 
our  perfect  confidence  in  his  majesty's  disposition  to  terminate  the 
calamities  of  war,  whenever  that  object  can  be  accomplislied  con- 
sistently with  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  crown,  and  the  interests 
of  his  people :  That  we  have  observed  with  the  strongest  feelings 
of  indignation,  that  his  majesty's  endeavours  have  been  frustrated 
by  that  restless  spirit  of  ambition  and  domination  by  which  the 
government  of  France  have  been  led  to  advance  pretensions  the 
most  extravagant  and  injurious,  and  to  avow  designs  at  once  in-, 
consistent  wiUi  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  and  with  the  essential 
interests  of  the  British  empire ;  and  that  for  these  indignities  and 
provocations,  bis  majesty  has  in  vain  demanded  satis&ction  and 
redress:  That,  actuated  by  these  sentiments,  we  feel  that  the 
trust  reposed  in  us  by  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  required  on  our 
part  a  firm  determination  to  co-operate  with  his  majesty  in  calling 
forth  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  vigorous 
support  of  a  cause  in  which  are  involved  the  dignity  of  his  ma- 
jest} 's  crown,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  people,*  and  all  that 
18  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as  a  free  and  independent  nation."  The 
address  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.Wilberr 
force,  and  oraers.  Mr.  Grey  acknowledged  the  necessit]^  of 
resisting  the  spirit  of  encroachment  shewn  by  France;  yet,  with  a 
view  to  leave  an  opening  for  accommodation,  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  end  of  the 
address,  in  order  to  insert  these  words  —  "To  assure  his  majesty 
of  our  firm  determination  to  co-operate  with  his  majesty  in  calling 
fortb  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war  in  which  we  are  involved ;  and  to  express  to 
his  majesty  the  satisfaction  with  which  his  faithful  Commons  have 
recfeiYed  his  majest/s  gracious  declaration,,  that  he  is  willing  to 
afford,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  own- honour,  and  the 
interests  of  his  people,  every  facility  to  any  just  arrangement  by 
which  the  blessings  of  peace  may  be  restored  to  his  loyal  subjects.  * 
The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  whep  after  the 
original  address  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville, 
Mr.  Dallas,  General  Maitland,  Mr.  W.  Elliot,  Mr.  Serjeant  Best, 
and  Mr.  Canning;  imd  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  assured  the  house  of  his  unwillingness 
to  ask  for  its  attention,  afler  the  long  and  able  discussion 
which  the  important  subject  before  them  had  already  received, 
after  the  fiiir  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which  his  honour* 
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able  friend  (Mr.  Grey)  hfid  broagbt  ibrward  his  amendmoDt 
to  the  address,  and  after  that  full  investigation  which  it  hadmet 
with  from  the  several  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  both  on  thaf 
and  the  preceding  day,  did  he  not  feel  it  his  absolute  duty  to 
the  people  of  England,  to  endeavour  at  least,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  to  prevau  on  that  house,  by  the  timely  interposition 
of  its  counsels,  to  rescue  them,  not  only  from  a  considerable 
danger,  but  from  the  certain  misery  which  must  be  their  doom 
in  any  event  of  war,  even  the  most  successful. 

He  should  first  endeavour  to  clear  the  subject  from  Ae 
embarrassment  into  which  it  had  been  thro^nn  by  some  ofthose 
who  had  supported  the  address,  and  particularly  by  a  ri^it 
honourable  friend  of  his  on  the  bench  near  him,  (Mr.  T.  Gren- 
vilie,)  for  so  he  would  call  him,  notwithstanding  any  difference 
of  political  sentiment  that  might  subsist  between  them,  know- 
ing that  those  differences  produced  as  little  alteration  on  that 
gentleman's  private  feelings  as  they  did  oh  his  own^  Among 
those  differences  he  should  class  the  opinion  to  which  he  was 
about  to  refer,  and  which  had  also  received  the  support  of  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Can- 
ning). To  the  course  recommended  by  those  gentlemen  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  assent  It  was  their  object  to  divide 
the  question  in  debate  into  two  parts,  and  to  consider  the  jus- 
tice and  eai^pediency  of  the  war  as  totally  separate  from  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers  which  had  produced  it.  With  regard 
to  a  question  of  war,  it  was,  generally  speaking,  like  any  other 
question,  extremely  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mesr 
sures  by  which  it  had  been  occasioned.  In  the  case  immedi^ 
ately  before  the  House,  the  distinction  for  which  those  gen- 
tlemen contended,  appeared  more  particularly  inadmissible 
than  in  almost  any  other.  Might  not  the  justice  of  this  war, 
for  instance,  rest  entirely  on  the  refusal  of  explanation  where 
explanation  had  been  demanded  ?  on  the  refusal  of  redress 
where  redress  had  been  demanded?  or  on  the  refasal  of  satis* 
faction  where  satisfaction  had  been  demanded  ?  Was  it  no^ 
therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion, as  to  such  refusal,  might,  nay  to  a  certainty  must,  depend 
on  the  terms,  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  under  whic(i 
we  had  asked  this  explanation,  this  redress^  or  this  satisfaction? 

Putting  the  case,  however,  of  its  being  possible  to  admit 
that,  without  such  previous  enquiry,  it  could  be  fairly  decided 
in  that  House  whether  a  foreign  power  was  right  or  wrong  in 
its  refusal  of  satisfaction,  Mr.  Fox  called  strongly  on  his  TiAt 
honourable  friend  on  the  bench  near  him,  and  on  others  who 
agreed  with  that  gentleman  in  opinion,  to  say  whether,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  the  address  expressed  itself,  they 
could  with  any  consistency  support  it?     In  the  langus^  of 
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that  address  it  was  aiSrniedy  that  his  majesty  (which,  of  coorsey 
always  meant  to  say  liis  ministers)  had  been  ^'anxious  and  uni* 
form  in  his  endeavours  to  preserve  to  his  people  the  blessings 
of  peace,"  For  himself,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  voting  on  thig 
awful  event,  he  could  not  conscientiously  agree,  that  theefibrtft 
of  his  majesty's  advisers  had  been  anxious  and  uniform  to  pre- 
serve peace.  From  a  due  examination  of  the  materials  before 
him,  he  could  find  no  such  anxiety  or  unifomity  in  their  ef- 
forts. The  very  reverse  might,  in  many  instances,  be  inferred ; 
without  much  further  inquiry,  therefore,  he  could  not  assent 
to  any  proposition  which  should  affirm  that  fact  But  if  the 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  alluded,  thought  differently  from  him 
on  this  point,  (although  he  scarcely  conceived  it  possible  that 
they  should,)  and  if  they  were,  indeed,  ready  to  declare  that 
the  ministers  had  been  uniform  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
peace,  would  they  be  equally  ready  to  applaud  them  for  it? 
they,  who  had  constantly  condemned  the  object  itself,  and  of  - 
<x>urse  all  efibrts  to  obtain  it  Were  they  ready,  too,  to  thank 
the  ministers  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted 
the  negDciation,  if  negociation  it  could  be  called?  Con- 
sistently with  ail  their  known  ideas,  those  gentlemen  certainly 
could  not  support  the  proposed  address. 

His  right  honourable  friend,  (Mr.T.  Grenville,)  indeed,  had 
Qaid,  that  although  he  should  vote  for  the  address,  there  was  not 
one  word  in  the  amendment  in  which  he  did  not  fully  concur, 
and  which  he  was  not  ready  to  vote  without  any  qualification. 
But,  in  voting  for  the  address,  he  expressly  guarded  himself 
against  any  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  ministers.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  unanimity  alone  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  original 
motion.  Now,  when  it  was  evident  that  neither  his  risht  ho- 
nourable friend,  nor  any  one  of  those  who  professed  their  in- 
tention of  voting  for  the  address,  would  venture  to  do  so 
without  qualifying  his  support  of  it,  by  stating  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  prejudge  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  ministers ; 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  original  address  contained  in  it 
many  sentiments,  with  which  those,  with  whom  he  (Mr.  Fox) 
acted,  could  not  possibly  concur;  when  not  one  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression in  the  amendment  called  for  the  disapprobation  of  his 
right  honourable  friend,  or  any  other  individual  of  that  House; 
and  when  the  ministers  themselves  were  stated  by  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  (Lord  Hawkesbury,)  not  even  to  desire  to  ob- 
tain from  the  house  any  declaration  of  approval  for  what  they 
had  donc^  —  it  struck  him,  that  it  was  in  the  amendment,  and 
not  in  the  address,  that  the  true  view  of  the  subject  was  con- 
tained, and  that  by  voting  for  the  amendment,  unanimity, 
real  unanimity,  would  be  most  effectually  secured.  For  how 
stood' the  ijuestion  upon  this  point?    One  right  honomable 
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gentleman  under  the  gallery  (Mr.  Canning)  was  desirous  of 

S proving  the  terms  of  the  address  for  one  day ;  but  it  w»s  for 
at  one  day  only;  for  he  had  expressly  given  the  House  to 
understand,  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  bis  unanin^ity  on 
the  day  following.  He  had  already  given  notice  of  a  motion 
for  papers.  The  respite  to  ministers,  therefore^  would  pro- 
bably not  be  very  long.  "  I  have  lately,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  **  betn 
so  much  out  of  political  life,  that  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the 
intrigues  of  parties  in  this  House;  but  I  now  see  before  me  a 
strikmg  instance  of  the  efibct  produced  by  the  presence  of  a 
very  eminent  and  powerful  member,  who  has  been  unable  for 
a  long  time  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  attendance.  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge  at  all  times  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
to  this  House  from  the  assistance  of  great  and  splendid  abili- 
ties ;  but  so  much  a  firiend  am  I  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  tliat 
I  can  hardly  think  even  his  presence  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  which  we  sustain  by  the  silence  it  imposes  on  cer- 
tain honourable  gentlemen,  who  at  other  times,  and  in  his 
absence^  are  obliging  enough  to  communicate  their  sentiments 
to  us.  But  now  they  seem  to  say  to  each  other,  **  in  his  awfid 
presence,  let  us  abstain  from  attacking  the  ministers;  oppor^ 
tunity  will  soon  ofier  itself;  for  thougti  he  is  here  to-<lav,  he 
maybe  awav  to-morrow,  and  then  —  have  at  them  I"  Now, 
Sir,  it  certamly  is  an  advantage  to  the  debates  of  this  House 
to  learn  in  the  course  of  them  the  sentiments  of  any  eminent 
person.  It  is  always  a  rational,  and  sometimes  a  profitable 
pleasure,  to  listen  to  superior  eloquence ;  but,  when  these  advan* 
tages  produce  the  inconvenience  of  silencing  others,  whether 
firomthe  dread  of  his  presence,  the  fear  of  losing  hisgood  opinion, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  no  matter  what,  I  own  1  have  doubts 
whether,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  his  presence  or  his 
absence  be  most  desirable.  The  efiect  of  his  presence,  indeed, 
is  no  less  than  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  dri>ate,  bv 
silencing  those  gentlemen,  who,  on  other  occasions,  stand  sul- 
ficiently  forward  in  our  discussions;  and  who  are  so  desirous 
of  puttinff  us  in  possession  of  all  their  sentiments,  that  when  the 
question  has  been,  whether  the  House  should  or  should  not  ad- 
journ from  the  Friday  to  the  Monday,  or  whether  any  imroat^ial 
paper  should  or  should  not  be  laid  before  us,  have  never  with- 
held their  opinions,  although  now  —  such  are  the  effects  of  a 
great  man's  presence  —  they  are  absolutely  mute. 
^  Mr.  Fox  then  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  justice 
of  the  war.  The  address,  he  observed,  pledged  the  House 
of  Commons  to  its  justice  and  necessity,  for  want  of  due  satis- 
faction from  the  first  consul  of  France,  without  its  havinff 
been  diown  in  what  points  satbfaction  had  been  demanded 
and  refiised.    To  make  out  the  want  of  satisftctimi  it  wai 
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necessafy  to  consider  how,  and  when,  and  under  what  cir- 
Gumstances,  satis&ction  had  been  demanded,  and,  above  all^ 
whether  it  had  been  actually  refused.  If  all  this  was  admitted  to 
be  necessarjT,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  a  review  of  the  con- 
duet  of  ministers  became  so  too;  consequently,  that  to  separate 
the  two  questions  of  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  was  impossible.  Manv  points  had  been  urged  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  which  could  not  be  made  out  iFrom  the  do- 
cuments on  the  table ;  many  points  had  been  partially  stated; 
others  had  been  omitted,  though  materi&l  to  the  lair  examina- 
tion of  the  Question;  and  in  some  instances  conclusions  had 
been  assumea,  which  did  not  logically  follow  from  their  pre- 
mises :  these  circumstances  had  ffiven  impressions  to  his  mind^ 
different  from  those  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
before  him.  In  all  his  reading  on  this  subject,  he  had  alwayt 
found  it  admitted,  that  in  disputes  between  states,  a  clear 
distinction  was  established  between  insults  and  injuries.  He 
had  uniformly  understood  that  insult,  by  itself  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  hostility.  It  was  not  the  insult  that  was  the 
just  ground  of  war,  but  the  refusal  of  satisfaction  for  insult, 
after  representation  duly  made,  and  satisfaction  demanded. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  true  and  just  ground  for  war.  It  fol« 
lowed,  therefore,  that  every  insult  was  to  be  considered  ¥rith 
reference  to  a  demand  and  a  refusal,  and  this  only  to  a  formal 
demand  and  a  refusal.  With  regard  to  an  injury  actually 
sustained,  the  case  was  not  exactly  the  same.  The  just  and 
laudable  course  to  follow,  in  the  case  of  an  injury  sustained, 
was  certainly  first  to  demand  redress ;  but  it  sometimes  hap* 
pened,  that  the  injury  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  the  redress  immediately  applicable  to  it;  of  such 
a  nature,  that  while  a  country  was  demanding  reparation,  it 
was  losing  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  it ;  in  which  case,  and 
particularly  if  the  redress  happened  to  be  in  our  own  hands,  it 
oecame  fit  to  use  the  means  which  nature  and  fortune  had 
placed  within  our  reach. 

What  he  should  first  consider,  therefore,  was  the  conduct 
which  France  had  held  towards  other  states,  so  fitr  as  such 
conduct  was  to  be  presumed  evidence  of  hostile  designs  against 
this  country.  Every  act  of  injustice  of  this  nature,  which 
France  had  been  guilty  of  since  the  peace  of  Amiens,  could 
not  be  fairly  adduced,  with  reference  to  its  efiect  upon  our* 
aeWes,  as  constituting  a  just  ground  for  war,  **  I  hope,"  said 
Mr.  Fox,  <*  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  take  unnecessa^ 
rily  nice  distinctions,  when  I  say,  that  some  acts  may  be  d<»ie 
by  one  country  against  another,  which,  although  in  the  ab- 
stract highly  unjust  and  injurious,  are  not  nevertheless  acts  so 
diiwtly  tendbg  to  the  injury  ^a  third  poweri  as  to  amount 
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to  aproof  of  Hostile  views  against  that  third  power,  and  there- 
fore to  call  fi)r  its  interference ;  neither  is  it  necessary,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  you  should  be  bound  by  specific  treaty,  to 
guarantee  any  particular  state  against  the  aggrandizement  of 
Its  neighbour,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  interfere  for  its  de- 
fence. Undoubtedly  vou  may  interfere  to  oppose  such  ag- 
grandtzement,  upon  the  general  principles  of  policy,  whicli 
include  prudence;  and  upon  the  first  principle  which  governs 
states  as  well  as  individuals,  the  principle  of  self-defence.  I 
go  further,  and  say,  that  you  are  authorized  by  the  rank  you 
hold,  and  I  trust  you  will  continue  to  hold,  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  to  interfere  and  to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression 
by  a  great  towards  a  smaller  state,  whenever  it  is  offered, 
'fnis  I  take  to  be  a  ground  of  just  interference  with  foreign 
powers,  regulated  always  by  the  prospect  of  success,  and  by 
tfiat  prudence  which  would  abstain  from  any -interference  at 
all,  when  it  could  only  injure  the.  party  it  was  intended  to 
serve :  but  these  premises  do  not  bring  us  to  the  conclusion 
which  it  seemed  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury)  to 
enforce  in  his  speech  yesterday,  namely,  <<  that  whenever  any 
neighbouring  power  has  attempted  aggrandizement,  and  has 
accomplished  her  object,  either  by  the  operation  of  war,  or 
l^  other  means,  such  aggrandizement  is  necessarily  to  be 
taken  as  an  act  of  malevolence  towards  ourselves ;  and  that 
although  we  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  a^randizement 
while  it  is  going  on,  it  may  be  fit  to  reserve  the  right  of  in- 
terfering until  some  other  time,  and  then  to  bring  torward  a 
questiQn  upon  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  direct  injury  to 
ourselves.'^  Such  a  doctrine  has  never  yet  been  insisted  upon 
in  any  of  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  among  the 
European  powers.     Among  the  various  instances  of  the  ag- 

Sression  of  great  states,  in  modern  times,  we  have  the  two 
ivisions  of  roland,  which,  even  in  comparison  with  any  thing 
we  have  since  seen,  still  retain  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  pro- 
fligacy. Can  any  man  deny  that,  on  the  first  division  of 
Poland,  Frfuice  and  England  might  have  united  to  prevent 
that  most  atrocious  act  of  injustice  ?  Will  any  man  say  that 
such  an  union,  for  such  a  purpose,  would  not  have  been 
laudable  ?  or  rather  was  it  not  the  duty  of  these  independent 
nations  to  unite  upon  the  common  principles  of  justice  against 
the  other  three  dividing. and  spoliating  powers,  and  tell  them, 
<'  You  are  doing  an  act,  dreadful  in  itself,  most  dangerous  in 
its  consequences,  most  pernicious  in  its  precedent ;  and  al* 
though  neither  of  us  has  any  treaty  or  connection  with  Poland, 
we  will  prevent  the  division  you  are  about  to  make  of  that 
kingdom."  No  man  will  deny  the  justice  of  such  an  inter- 
ference   But,  on  the  other  hand,. if  we  had  afi;erwajrds|.  vf^otf^ 
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some  othef  point  which  had  no  cennection  with  this  suljg^cty 
gone  to  war  with  Russia  or  Austria,  or  Prus6i%  would  it  not. 
fasFe  been  extravagant  for  us  to  have  ^aid,  <^  We  never  ro* 
moBstrated  against  the  partition  of  Poland,  while  the  thing 
WW  doings  because,  at  that  time,  you  had  given  us  no  direct 
caose  of  offence;  but  now  that  we  have  a  quarrel  witii  you, 
we  shall  insist  on  that  act  as  evidence  of  your  original  malice, 
i^inst  us." 

It  was  under  this  view,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Fox  now  pro** 
posed  to  consider  the  general  conduct  of  France  towards  other, 
states  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  First,  however,  he  should 
consider  that  treaty  not  in  its  detail,  but  in  its  principle. 
The  principle  on  which  he  had  supported  that  treaty,  and  on 
wUch  many  other  members  of  parliament  had  supported  it, 
was  not  that  the  state  of  Europe,  as  arranged  by  its  stipula-* 
tions,  was  satis&ctory — not  that  he  had,  at  the  timeof  mak-^ 
ing  it,  much  reliance  on  the  good  faith,  still  less  on  the  mo* 
deration  of  France,  but  upon  a  feeling  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  was  better  to  take  the  opportunity  whichi 
dien  offered  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war.  It  waa 
true  that  we  did  accept  an  imperfect  security  on  concluding 
the  treaty  'of  Amiens.  This  was  a  truth  which  all  men  felt; 
but  it  was  a  truth  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  treaty  —  it  had 
happened  in  many  treaties  befoi'e,  and  would  happen  again* 
Imperfect  security  was  common  to  all  en^gements  in  almost 
every  condition  of  society ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  state  of  ab« 
solute  perfection  in  all  things,  which  none  but  a  lunatic  was 
extravagant  enough  to  expect,  would  justify  the  hope  of  petf« 
feet  security  in  a  treaty.  All  that  could  rationally  be  looked 
fbrwaid  to  was  probable  security ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seeuidty 
wUch  arises  from  its  being  the  interest  of  the  other  contFact* 
ing  party  not  to  break  their  engagements.  It  was  absurd  to 
calculate  upon  more.  If  all  nations  were  to  be  apprehensive 
that,  unless  they  were  perfectly  secure,  they  ei^oyed<  no  secu*- 
rity  whatever,  and  fancying  themselves,  therefore,,  in  danger^ 
were  to  go  to  war  in  search  of  absolute  security,  he  was  .afFai4 
these  wouldbe  but  little  peace  in  the  world.  x(  Great  Britain 
had  pursued  this  policy,  the  few  intervals  of  peace  she  l«a4 
had  would. never  have  taken  place,  and  the  last  centuiy 
woiddha^e  presented  one  uninterrupted  state  of  war;  but  w^ 
had  from  time  to  time,  and,  as  he  thought,  prudently,  beeiji 
eontoit  to  take  probable  security  for  the  continuance  of  peaca 
This  he  took  to  have  been  the  principle  of  the  treaty  in  quea- 
tion.  Did  we  therefore  relinquish  our  right  to  interfere  ia 
the  affair  of  Bhdland?  Certainly  not:  for,  independentlj 
of^  general  principles,  theve  are  express  provisiTons  to  the  coo^ 
MH^'  i»  tbetHi^tyt    Bid'we  seUoqutsb  our  xi^t  to  wtM&m 
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in  the  ajBTairs  of  Switzerland?  Certainly  not  —  Or  in  the 
affiurs  of  Naples  ?  or  of  Turkey  ?  or  in  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  globe  ?  Certainly  not.  That  treaty  precluded  ns 
in  no  instance  from  acting  upon  the  system  which  became  a 
great  and  generous  naticHi,  or  from  taking  any  reasonable  op« 
portunity  that  offered  for  succouring  the  distresses  of  othex% 
and  protecting  the  smaller  states. 

To  apply,  therefore,  this  general  conduct  of  France  since 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  the  question  of  English  grievances 
— Among  the  aliened  aggressions  of  France  much  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  her  conduct  relative  to  the  Grerman  indem* 
nities.  Mr.  Fox  professed  himself  not  to  feel  on  that  subject 
any  greater  degree  of  indignation  towards  the  government  of 
France  than  he  felt  towards  all  the  other  governments  who 
were  principals  in  that  transaction.  Every  one  of  them  had 
carricKl  through  that  system  in  a  manner  which  had  most  pro- 
perly called  forth  the  animadversions  of  the  noble  lord 
(Hawkesbury).  He  had  himself  always  reprobated  the  system 
of  indemnity  and  compensation.  It  was,  and  could  be  no 
other  than,  a  S}rstem  of  common  rapine.  To  take  indemni- 
ties from  the  territories  of  other  states  by  any  authority  than 
that  of  the  rtffhtful  possessors,  was,  in  one  word,  robbery. 
On  this  point  nis  opinion  had  been  uniform.  With  regard, 
however,  to  this  principle  of  compensation,  it  was  to  be  re- 
collected, that  it  had  originated  with  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
TiUe ;  it  had  then  been  agreed  upon  by  the  two  belligerent 
powers,  neither  of  whom  would  grant  any  compensation  U> 
the  other  out  of  its  own  territory  or  possessions.  The  burthen, 
therefore^  was  to  fall  upon  the  German  states.  The  principle 
bad  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  a  long  continuance  of  the  set- 
tlement under  it;  and  France,  surely,  was  not  more  to  blame 
than  other  powers  in  agreeing  to  those  terms,  for  the  sake  of 
potting  an  end  to  further  litigation.  Into  the  question  of  right 
lie  would  not  enter ;  but  to  complain  that  Austria  was  a  loser 
by  it,  was  saying  very  little.  It  was  impossible  it  could  have 
been  otherwise.  Austria  must  necessarily  have  been  a  los^y 
from  the  circumstances  attending  the  treaUr  of  Campo  Formio, 
and  the  subsequent  renewal  of  the  war.  It  was  useless  to  dis- 
coss  who  was  to  blame  for  that  renewal ;  but  no  man  who  re* 
collected  the  unsuccessful  campaigns  of  Austria,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  successful  campaigns  of  Bcmaparte^  could 
doubt  that  she  must  be  the  loser.  To  say  that  she  was  so^ 
therefore,  was  saying  no  more  than  that  an  unsocoessliii  party 
in  a  contest  will  be  a  loser  by  that  contest  It  was,  however, 
a  material  part  of  this  case  of  the  indemnities,  that  Russia 
was  jomed  with  France  to  cany  them  through.  Whatever 
blarney  therefore,  belonged  to  the  ttansaction»  must  be  ahaged 
equally  between  them. 
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\^th  respect  to  Piedmont,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  it  was,  to  ail  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of  France: 
it  constituted  the  27th  milita^  Arrondissement,  It  belonged 
to  France  as  effectually  as  (Gibraltar  belongs  to  us«  At  the 
time  of  the  civil  annexation,  which  is  all  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  treaty,  and  which  is  the  present  subject  of  complain^ 
the  name  only  was  changed*  The  different  rulers  of  France^ 
since  the  revolution,  have  had  the  follv  to  change  the  names 
of  every  thing,  and  instead  of  the  lytb  military  Arrondisse- 
ment,  Piedmont  is  now  called  the  department  of  the  Po.  It 
was  but  giving  two  names  to  the  same  diing.  Whether 
Piedmont  ought  to  belong  to  France  —  whether  it  ought  not 
to  be  restored  to  the  King  of  Sardinia-*- were  not  questions 
ibr  us  to  enter  into  at  the  present  time.  To  all  controversies 
of  this  sort  there  must  be  some  given  period:  that  period  na* 
turally  would  be  the  treaty.  What  passed  on  this  subject 
between  the  two  contracting  parties  at  the  preliminary  treaty 
was  to  be  compared  with  what  had  been  assented  to  afterwards. 
Whatever  had  been  stipulated  for  on  the  signature  of  the 
preliminaries,  we  had  a  right  to  insist  upon,  and  whatever 
had  been  done  contrary  to  those  stipulations,  it  was  our  busi- 
ness to  object  to  before  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty; 
but,  after  its  signature,  we  had  no  right  to  complain  of  what 
had  been  done  m  the  interim  between  the  two.  It  was  not(^ 
rious,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Piedmont,  althou^ 
not  called  by  the  name  of  the  department  of  the  Po,  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  province  of  France. 

The  next  question  was  the  transaction  respecting  Switzeiv 
hmd;  a  transaction  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  French 
government  was  bound  by  treaty,  as  well  as  by  every  princi- 
ple of  justice,  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Switzerland,  to 
leave  that  country  to  itself,  even  with  the  miserable  govern- 
ment which  they  had  established  in  it,  and  to  respect  its  inde- 
pendence. During  their  dominion  in  that  country  they  had 
formed  a  constitution  there  utterly  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples, and  odious  to  the  feelings,  of  the  people.  The  moment 
their  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  people  of  Switzerland,  ^ 
an  insurrection  founded  on  the  truest  principles  of  justice,  rose 
-and  overturned  that  constitution^  The  French  government 
interposed  to  restore  it,  and,  bad  as  the  system  was,  the  man- 
ner of  their  interfering  to  restore  it,  was,  if  possible,  worse. 
It  has  terminated,  however,  and  so  fiur  the  insurrection  hat 
been  fortunate,  in  the  estahUshment  of  a  system  rather  more 
-ocmgeDial  with  the  popular  sentiments,  and  appearing,  at 
leaaty  to  possess  some  portion  of  freedom ;  sino%  in.  the  de« 
raocratic  cantons,  where  the  opposition  to  France  first  bmn^ 
itm  people  had  very  generally  diocted  to  their  highest  offioee 
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those  vlio  had  been  the  most  active  in  promotiiig  it,  and 
mh&  had  moit  helped  to  prodiice  the   enbTenion  elf  the 
government  which  had  beai  iaipo0ed  upon  them.      Thm 
"violent  act  of  injustice  ob    die   part  of   France  no  man 
contemplated  with  more  indignation  thaa  Mr.  Fox.      But 
waa  it,  after  all,  an  act  particularly  and  peculiarly  directed 
against  Great  Britain  ?    He  hardly  knew  whether  he  dared 
m  spetk,  upon  this   subject,  'since    theve    were  so  maiiy 
fMTsons,  both    in  and  out  of  that  House,  who,  whenever 
die  name  of  the  first  consul  was  mentioned,  thought  that 
nothing  too  violent  could  be  said  against  him,   and  that 
Bothing  he  did,  or  ever  could  do,  was  fit  to  be  endmed. 
Was  there,  however,  in  this  act  of  aggrandiaement  on  the 
part  of  Bonaparte,  any  ingredient  whi^made  it  a|year,  Ait 
it  was  meant  by  him  to  operate  against  Great  Britain?  WHi 
mr  man  believe  that  his  sending  troops  into  Switieriand  was 
only  with  the  view  of  testifying  his  aversion  to  this  country? 
It  may  be  s^iid,  indeed,  that  it  was  so  meant,  because  it  was 
an  act  of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  France^  and  every 
tttch  act  must  be  done  with  a  view  of  hurting-  Great  Britain: 
this,  however,  was  pushing  the  construction  upon  hnaHn 
action  to  an  outrageous  d^ee;  to  a  decree  in  whidi  it 
could  be  supported  upon  no  sound  principle.    It  might  with 
mpai  justice  be  argued^  that  every  improvement  in  die  in- 
ternal condition  of  France,  whether  in  her  aoricultnre^  her 
nanufactures,  her  commerce,  or  her  revenues,  is  contribotoiy 
to  her  aggrandisement,  and  therefore  intentionally  injnrioos 
to  us.    It  mi^t  equally  be  said^  that  the  improvemoits  of 
Brest,  of  Boulogne^  or  any  other  of  her  ports  or  harboQUf 
acre  carried  on,  not  vaereLy  tor  the  interest  <^  France^  but  with 
an  immediate  view  to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain.    If  lUi 
prind{rile  were  true,   we  should  be  under  the  necessity  cf 
making  war  on  France,   and  not  only  on  France,  bat  on 
every  other  power  that  attempted  to  better  its  condidon  fajT 
any  mean*.     What  is  worse,  we  could  never  make  peaoe. 
France  must  be  exterminated,  were  tiie  principle  trae^  that 
every  thinff  she  does  fer  the  inatease  of  h^  own  strengtlif 
is  intended  hosdlely  towards  Great  Britain.     Upon  the  sob* 
jeet  of  Switzerland,  however,  what  was  there  to  have  been 
done  ?  Was  it  xiAt  to  go  to  war  about  it  ?  His  answer  would 
be^  primd  Jbem^aio  I    He  wouU  not  say  that  xarcumstancss 
■ught  not  htffve  happened  to  justify  our  going  to  war;  indeed, 
he  thongbt  the  acts  of  France  agamst  Switzerland  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  jnstjficatkm  for  it,  if  poli&y  had  pemuttad  i 
all  he  was  dien  contending  for  was,    rbat  the  conduct  rf 
Fmnoe  in  this  instance^  oppressive  and  tj^nmakal  aa  it49a% 
mM  pfii  fct  ttkm  «i  m  oct  of  hovtUity  agiinM  am.  <fe 
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owned  that  for  himself  he  had  always  been  most  anxious  that 
this  country  should  avoid  a  war  on  account  of  Switzerland. 
Under  the  then  peculiarly  un&vourable  circumstances  of 
Surope,  he  had  a  thorough  conviction  that  we  could  not 
make  such  a  war  with  any  effec^t.  Even  if  those  circumstances 
had  been  less  unfavourable,  he  should  have  deprecated  the 
war,  although  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
strug^es  of  that  gallant  people  for  their  liberties.  Even  if 
we  could  have  got  Austria  tb  join  us,  was  it  sure  that  that 
power,  was  it  quite  sure  that  we  ourselves,  would  have  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  restoration  of  Switzerland  te 
her  independence  ?  Could  such  professions,  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  be  any  thing  but  rank  hypocrby  ?  However  good  At 
cause,  when  that  cause  was  to  be  only  the  pretence  for  war^ 
and  was  put  forward  to  conceal  other  purposes,  he  should  be 
very  little  disposed  to  join  in  it.  He  cpuld  not,  for  this  reasoR^ 
attend  much  to  the  high  language  which  was  held  about  Swit- 
zerland ;  or  to  other  topics  which  appeared  to  be  introducei 
into  the  discussions,  only  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  the  crimes 
uf  France,  and  give  a  colour  of  popularity  to  the  war.  Tht^ 
Switzerland  coiSd  not  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  was 
proved  by  the  very  negociation  which  had  just  been  so  unfortu- 
nately concluded.  It  appeared  clearly  from  the  correspond* 
ence^  that  if  Lord  Whitworth's  last  uUimaium  had  been  bi>* 
ceded  to,  poor  Switzerland  would  have  been  forgotten,  and 
left  to  her  fete ! 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  what  he  called  a  still  morlB 
serious  case;  he  meant  the  intolerable  injustice  with  which 
France  had  treated  the  republic  of  Holland.  Their  conduct 
10  this  respect  was  of  a  nature  that  called  for  the  expression 
of  his  warmest  reprobation.  It  was  one  of  those  acts  to  whicfay 
"die  stronger  the  words  in  which  it  should  be  described,  ttiA 
more  applicable  would  they  be  to  its  guilt.  It  was  an  adt  to 
be  equalled  by  nothing  but  those  which  prevailed  in  countries 
where  a  difference  of  colour  seemed  to  have  shut  up  Ite 
hearts  of  men,    and  extinguished  every  sentiment  of  oem- 

Sssion.  "  Were  I  a  master  of  the  use  of  colours,"  said 
r.  Pox,  <^and  could  paint  with  skill,  I  would  take  the  darkest 
to  delineate  the  conduct  of  France  towards  Holland.  It  c^^ 
t&inly  has  been  worse  treated  by  her  than  any  other  ccmntij 
whatever.  Holland  has  not  only  suffered  all  the  evils  of  War 
which  are  unavoidable;  but  when  peace  earner  to  turn  that 
country,  in  defiance  of  a  positiTe  treaty  with  her,  into  -a 
depdttoT  French  troops,  for  the  mere  purpose,  I  sincerely 
believe,  of  making  the  Dutch  pay  the  expence  of  maihtaiii- 
!ng  them,  was  an  act  no  less  despicable  for  its  meanness,  than 
hifteful  for  its  atrocity."  Now,  Holland  had  been  spoken  tf 
by  an  hononraUv  gentleman  as  if  it  were  to  be  considereiS  As 
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a  kind  of  out-post  far  France^  by  which  she  could  more 
readily  annoy  Great  Britain.  How  far  that  might  be  true^ 
he  would  not  then  discuss;  but  even  those  who  pretended  to 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  intentions  of  Bon»- 
parte,  would  hardly  say,  that  they  believed  the  sending  these 
'  troops  to  Holland  had  any  reference  whatever  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. For  his  part,  he  verily  believed  it  was  for  the  sole  pur- 
Sise  of  having  them  fed  and  cloathed  at  the  expence  of 
olland.  It  was  a  refinement  in  reasoning  which  he  could 
not  understand,  to  contend  that  they  were  brought  there,  not 
£>r  present  use,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  at 
tome  other  period,  when  it  might  be  done  to  better  advan- 
tage ;  that  they  were  kq)t  there  as  a  sort  of  stratagem,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  country  from  taking  an  alarm  when 
tfadr  design  of  invading  us  should  be  ripe.  This,  however, 
be  would  tell  the  ministers,^—  that  it  was  '^their  duty  to  have 
remonstrated  against  the  occupation  of  HolUmd ;  and  in  re- 
popstralin^  to  hav^  taken  the  highest  ground.  Had  mi- 
nisters done  so^  they  would  have  had  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch 
nation  with  them,  and  the  opinion  and  good  wishes  of  Europe. 
What  ought  to  have  been  their  precise  course  it  was  not  for 
him  to  ten  them ;  but  a  direct  and  spirited  remonstrance  on 
the  afl&irs  of  Holland  specifically,  not  deferred  until  after 
his  majesty's  measaee  to  parliament,  ^  but  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Whitworth  at  Paris,  ought  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  French  government.  This  representation 
should  have  been  made  not  privately,  not  couched  in  peevish 
language, —  such  was  always  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great 
nation,  and  never  could  answer  any  good  purpose, — but  in 
an  open,  candid,  manly  remonstrance;  in  terms  fit  to  be 
published  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  as  the  language  of  an 
independent  and  powerful  people.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
undertake  to  answer  positively  for  the  success  of  such  a  mea- 
sure* But  it  was  his  firm  belief  that,  if  Great  Britain  had 
only  presented  a  remonstrance,  and  had  done  so  without  any 
menace  of  declaring  war  in  case  of  refusal,  such  an  endeavour 
would  have  had  a  &vourable  efiect  on  the  aflhirs  of  Holland^ 
on  the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  and  on  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  France  herself. 

These  niaterial  consequences,  he  was  confident,  might  have 
been  produced  if  the  ministers  had  taken  the  proper  time  for 
remonstrating.  All  that  they  now  appear  to  have  done  is  to 
have  mentioned  Holland  to  the  first  consul  I  Now,  it  was  fidr 
to  observe^  that  if  this  was  all  they  thought  proper  to  do,  they 
had  received  in  return  all  that  they  were  entitled  to  expect. 
They  had  the  assurances  of  the  first  consul  that  he  would  eva- 
cuate Holland  as  soon  as  the  discussions  between  the  two  go- 
vecnaM&ts  should  be  terminated*    These  promises  wer^  at 
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least,  fair;  and,  after  the  manner  in  which  they  had  interfered, 
promises  were  all  the  ministers  could  look  for. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  government  in  thus  occupying 
Holland  with  their  troops,  was  no  less  unjust,  and  eventually, 
he  trusted,  would  prove  no  less  unwise  and  impolitic  than  the 
attempt  to  reduce  St.  Domingo  to  its  form^  condition  of  ser- 
vitude. It  had  been  said,  that  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo 
was  no  bBSblit  of  ours ;  that  the  principles  of  mere  humanity,  or 
the  consideration  of  what  might  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  devoted  island,  gave  us  no  rig|it  to  in- 
terpose on  that  occasion.  Supposing  this  country,  indeed,  to 
be  guided  by  the  dry  dis-social  principle  of  self-interest  alone, 
Mr.  Fox  agreed  that  that  expedition  gave  us  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  complain.  So  &r  he  agreed  with  the  ministers,  and 
differed  from  a  right  honourable  gentleman  upon  the  floor, 
(Mr.  Windham);  that  expedition,  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
ceived to  have  been  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  foolish  ever 
undertaken  for  the  interests  of  France  herself.  Not  only  it 
was  not  dangerous  to  this  country,  but  in  one  view  it  had  been 
highly  advantageous;  since  it  had  employed  the  forces  of 
France,  occupied  her  attention,  and  weakened  her  resources. 
This  had  been  done  without  bringinff  her  any  benefit  in  re- 
turn, since  every  one  saw  that  the  object  of  the  expedition 
had  been  lost;  it  was  lost  chiefly  from  the  conduct  which  had 
been  observed  towards  the  blacks,  and  particularly  towards 
Toussaint,  by  the  person  who  had  the  command  in  that  island ; 
a  conduct  umich  he  considered  as  implicating  and  forming  a 
material  blot  in  the  character  of  Bonaparte  himself.  Here 
Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  r^et  the  little  attention  which  was 
paid  to  these  events  in  England,  under  the  vulgar  supposition 
of  their  being  fore^n  to  British  interests ;  to  condemn  the 
fatal  weakness  which  prevailed  over  the  chief  part  of  man- 
kind, rendering  them  indiflerent  to  the  fate  of  others  at  a 
distance ;  and  to  reprobate  that  still  more  inexcusable  apathy, 
the  true  source  of  the  wickedness  with  which  all  countries, 
without  exception,  had  treated  the  blacks,  and  which  seemed 
to  deaden  the  heart  of  man  to  the  sufieriiigs  of  those  of  his 
species  who  happened  not  to  resemble  him  in  complexion. 
He  considered  it  as  a  great  reproach  to  this  country  not  to 
have  seized  the  very  first  moment  of  a  good  understanding 
with  France,  to  concert  measures  with  her  for  the  extirpation 
of  that  dreadful  evil,  that  disgrace  to  human  nature,  the  slave 
trade  -7-  this  he  should  always  consider  and  lament  as  a  va- 
luable opportunity  lost,  on  a  most  interesting  and  important 
su^ect. 

The  last  transaction  to  be  considered,  under  this  first  head 
of  complaint,  was  the  taking  possession  of  Parma  and  Pl»- 
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eentia.  It  did  Mi  appear  by  any  thing  known  to  the  paUic, 
whether  or  not  those  territories  were  allotted  to  France,  by 
any  treaty  which  existed  previous  to  the  treaty  with  us.  He 
believed  that  the  reversion  of  them  to  France  was  insured  by 
a  treaty  with  Spain,  entered  into  during  the  life  of  the  late 
duke.  It  was  his  opinion,  however,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  rest  of  the  continent,  that  this  was  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  very  inferior  importance.  He  adverted  to 
it  rather  as  a  subject  of  regret,  than  as  constituting  a  ground 
of  war*.  Most  of  the  others  he  had  mentioned  were  of  the 
same  description :  all  were  subjects  of  regret,  many  of  them 
of  reproach;  although,  in  his  judgment,  nothing  was  of  any 
comparative  weight  when  placed  against  the  transactions  in 
regard  to  Holland. 

Air.  Fox  next  proceeded  to  those  subjects  which  constituted 
the  second  class  of  complaints  against  France,  those,  namely, 
which  were  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  insults,  con- 
tradistinguished from  actual  injuries.  This  question  included 
one  of  a  veiy  wide  and  general  nature,  namely,  how  far  the 
language  which  the  two  countries  had  held  towards  each 
other  was  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  just  ground  of  re- 
ciprocal hostility.  No  one  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  or  the  spirit  and  temper  of  its  people, 
could  expect  that  we  should  condescend  even  to  discuss  a 
proposition  with  France,  which  had  for  its  object  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  This  great  privilege,  he, 
of  all  men,  was  not  likely  to  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to 
surrender.  If  he  would  not  surrender  it  to  please  the  go- 
vernment of  his  own  countr}',  p[iuch  less  would  he  consent  to 
do  so  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  government  of  any  other. 
This  point  he  would  not  condescend  to  argue  —  it  was  en- 
tirely out  of  all  question.  The  proposition  of -France,  how- 
ever, on  this  head,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  rejected 
by  us,  and  in  that  rejection  France  acquiesced.  Grossly 
absurd,  therefore,  as  such  a  proposition  was,  and  founded  in 
complete  ignorapce  of  the  nature  of  our  ccmstitution,  it 
could  not  now  be  considered  any  farther  as  an  insult,  or  as  the 
evidence  of  a  hostile  mind  actually  existing.  It  was  true, 
that  out  of  the  liberty,  or  rather  out  of  the  abuse  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  many  partial  evils,  forming  just  ground 
of  mutual  complaint  between  the  two  countries,  might  arise. 
They  had  arisen  in  the  present  case.  Certain  publications 
had  produced,  what  it  was  natural  for  them  to  produce  in 
the  minds  of  nine  people  out  of  ten,  namely,  di^st  and 
irritation.  This  feeling  had  been  strongly  excited  on  both 
sides,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with  mutual  and  very  successful 
industxy.    It  was,  mdeed^  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  ani- 
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niosity,  which  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  undo  the  good 
efiects  of  peace,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Doth 
countries  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  Great  and  serioosy 
however,  as  was  this  mischief  still  he  could  not  consent  to 
see  the  freedom  of  the  press  abridged ;  but  if  abuse  was  to 
go  on,  it  was  his  earnest  wish  that  hostilities  at  least  between 
the  two  countries  should  be  confined  to  the  newspapers.  This 
species  of  warfare,  if  not  the  most  glorious,  was  undoubtedly 
the  safest.  In  the  first  of  poems  by  the  first  of  poets,  it  had 
been  recommended  to  two  combatants  just  preparing  to  en- 

Sge  in  battle;  and  that  poet,  who  was  no  less  a  man  than 
omer,  put  his  advice  into  the  mouth  of  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  herself —  "  Put  up  your  swords,"  she  says,  "  and 
then  abuse  each  other  as  lon^  as  you  please."  **  Such  was 
the  advice,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  ^*  1  gave  in  this  House  to  both 
countries  long  ago.  Would  to  God  it  had  been  followed  ! 
for  weak,  foolish,  and  contemptible  as  abuse  may  be,  it  most 
certainly  is  a  lesser  calamity  dian  war."  Such  a  species  of 
war&re,  was  one  in  which  neither  party  was  likely  to  expe- 
rience any  failure  of  ammunition.  This  seemed  to  have  been 
regulariy  imported,  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  from  both 
countries.     The  chief  consul  complains  that,  during  a  certain 

Eeriod,  every  packet-boat  that  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
rought  over  a  cargo  of  libels.  Now,  this  might  appear  a 
curious  manner  of  freighting  vessels,  but  it  was  singular 
enough  that  the  glorious  poet,  quoted  before,  should  nave 
imagined  the  very  same  thing;  for,  in  another  part  of  the 
Uiad^  upon  a  similar  occasion,  he  says,  <<as  to  abuse,  you 
may  have  a  ship-load  of  it  if  you  please !"  We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  exportation  of  libels  from  one 
country  to  another  was  of  very  ancient  practice,  and  that 
Homer  spoke  literally  and  not  fiffurativdy,  unless  we  can 
suppose  him  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prescience  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet-boats  which  crossed  during  the  last  summer 
from  Dover  to  Calais. 

Returning  to  the  serious  part  of  this  Mibject,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  th^t  although  no  ground  for  war,  this  violent  abuse  was 
fit  matter  of  complaint  on  both  sides.  It  was  true,  that  the 
ministers  of  this  country  might  state  a  wide  difference  in  the 
case  of  Kbels  between  the  two  countries,  and  might  allege 
that  the  ministers  of  France  had  the  means  of  restraining 
them,  while  no  such  power  existed  in  Great  Britain.  Lite-  - 
rally  speaking,  this  certainly  was  true ;  and  God  forbid  that 
it  should  be  otherwise !  but  was  there  any  man  who  heard 
him  who  could  not  give  some  guess  at  least  how  matters  of 
this  Sort  were  always  managed  even  here?  Was  there  anj 
news-writer  really  so  unacquainted  with  proceedings  of  this 
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nature,  as  not  to  know  that  there  were  certain  modes  of  abuse, 
which,  according  to  their  direction  wainst  particular  persons, 
were  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  king's  ministers  ?  Were 
there  really  no  means  for  them  to  come  to  any  understanding 
with  those  ministers  on  such  a  subject?  He  could  not  be- 
lieve there  were  many  persons  who  heard  him  of  such  a  pri- 
mitive simplicity  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  what  he 
was  adverting  to ;  nor  could  the  French  be  quite  so  ignorant 
as  to  believe,  where  they  see  newspapers  teeming  with  inces- 
sant abuse  of  a  foreign  power  for  months  together,  that  it  is, 
or  that  it  can  be,  the  serious  wish  of  ministers  to  prevent  it : 
or  that,  if  they  fail,  it  is  for  want  of  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing such  an  object.  They  will  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to 
believe'  that  the  only  influence,  possessed  by  a  minister  of 
state  over  the  newspapers,  is  derived  from  a  preference  shewn 
by  them  to  one  editor  over  another  in  the  sending  advertise- 
ments, or  communicating  articles  of  public  information. 
Even  this,  however,  is  considerable,  when  the  value  of  such 
information  to  the  public,  and  consequently  to  the  editor,  is 
taken  into  the  account.  A  French  minister,  too,  on  his  part, 
might  probably  reply  to  a  remonstrance  trom  us  in  a  similar 
manner.  He  might  lament  the  necessity  they  were  under  in 
France  of  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  might 
profess  the  highest  admiration  of  that  liberty,  and  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  fetter  it  by  any  restrictions,  assuring  us,  that 
their  only  motive  was  the  protection  of  their  own  internal 

fovemment  from  the  jc&cU  of  libels,  but  that  they  had  too 
igh  a  respect  for  the  press  to  think  of  interfering  with  its 
privileges  any  further.  He  might  then  call  on  us  to  exercise 
the  power  we  possess  by  tlie  alicn»act  to  stop  at  least  the 
source  of  some  of  those  libels ;  and  to  our  answer  that  the 
powers  of  that  act  are  applicable  only  to  foreigners  who 
should  attempt  disturbances  against  the  government  at  home, 
and  not  to  such  as  should  attempt  any  tiling  against  those  of 
foreign  states,  he  might  retort  upon  us  —  "  This,  too,  is  the 
only  power  we  can  exercise  over  our  own  press.  We  detest 
all  infringements  of  its  liberties  as  well  as  you.  We  detest 
the  libelling  system  as  much  as  you  do.  We  wish  it  were 
abrogated  altogether,  but  we  have  not  the  means.  All  the 
power  we  exercise  over  the  press  is  limited  to  the  security 
of  our  own  domestic  tranquillity."  Such  might  be  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  mucli,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  lamented 
that  the  facts  in  this  case  were  such  as  not  only  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  create,  but  actually  to  have  created,  in  France  as 
.well  as  in  England,  that  degree  of  soreness  and  irritation, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  had  had  so  large  a  share  in  accelerating 
the  present  crisis. 
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This  led  him  to  the  consideration  of  another  alleged  insult, 
namely,  the  complaint  advanced  by  the  French  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  protection  afforded  by  us  to 
certain  French  refugees.  The  demand  to  send  them  away 
Mr.  Fox  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  was  his  sen- 
timent, he  said,  that  let  a  man,  be  he  a  native  of  France,  of 
England,  or  of  any  other  country,  observe  but  the  duties 
of  good  neighbourhood  and  submission  to  the  laws,  he  ought 
never  to  be  molested  for  his  opinions,  in  what  comer  of  the 
world  soever  he  should  retire  for  refuge.  Crimes  alone 
could  bring  him  under  the  judicial  cognizance  of  any  just 
government.  To  deny  any  man,  be  his  condition  or  rank 
what  it  might,  or  coming  from  whatever  part  of  the 
globe,  the  rights  of  hospitality  for  his  political  principles, 
would  be  cruel,  cowardly,  and  totally  unworthy  of  the 
British  character.  "  The  demand,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  that 
we  should  send  out  of  this  country  persons  obnoxious  to  the 

Sovernment  of  France,  is  made  upon  a  most  false  and  most 
angerous  principle.     If  it  could  be  so  established  between 
the  two  states,    that  we  should  send  away  from   England 
every  person  whom  it  might  please  the  French  government 
to  call  a  rebel ;  and  that  reciprocally  to  please  us,  France 
should  send  away  every  person  obnoxious  to  the  ministers  of 
this  country;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  the  still 
further  extension  of  this  principle  among  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  every  unfortunate  man,  who  might  either 
from  sentiment,  connection,  or  accident,  have  been  led  or 
driven  into  some  act  of  resistance,  would  be  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers,  and  incur  the  same  penalties,   as  if  he  had 
been  taken  in  actual  arms  against  his  country.     TIic  union 
of  the  two  governments  of   England   and   France  would 
effectually  preclude  him  from  any  asylqm  any  where,  and 
would  hunt  him  from  the  face  of  the  globe.     To  give  up 
men  of  this  description,  therefore^  would  be  the  worst  and 
basest  act  I  am  capable  of  conceiving.     No  man,  I  believe, 
is  more  a  lover  of  peace  than  I  am.     No  one,  perhaps,  — 
and  I  hope  not  to  be  suspected  at  this  time  of  baring  hard 
upon  an  unfortunate  and  fallen  family,  when  I  say  it  —  no 
one,  perhaps,  politically  speaking,  has  less  respect  than  I  have 
for  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  yet  I  am  ready  to  declare,  that 
for.  that  familVf  nay,  for  the  worst  prince  of  that  family,  if 
among  them  there  should  be  a  bad  one,  I  should  be  ready  io 
draw  my  sword  and  to  go  to  war,  rather  than  comply  with  a 
demand  to  withdraw  from  him  the  hospitality  to  which  he 
had  trusted.     I  say  this  with  regard  to  persons  against  whom 
no  crime  is  alleged;  there  certainly,  however,   does  prevail 
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at  Parisi  how  jnstly  I  know  not,  a  belief,  or  a  stron|^  siupi* 
cion,  tlmt  several  persons  concerned  in  the  plot  against  the 
first  consul's  life,  have  not  only  found  protection  in  Elng- 
land,  but  are  cariying  on  fiirther  intrigues  against  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries.  Whether  this  opinion  be  well  or  ill 
founded,  I  am  ignorant,  and  indeed  should  be  very  slow  to 
believe  it,  (for  God  knows  I  am  not  remarkably  credulous 
in  favour  of  assertions  unaccompanied  by  evidence)  but 
there  exists  undoubtedly  such  an  opinion,  and  that  certain 
individuals,  to  the  number  of  three,  now  actually  in  Elngland, 
or  very  lately  so,  were  concerned  in  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Bonaparte.  Am  I  to  judge  these  men  guilty  of  this 
crime  because  they  are  accused  of  it?  God  forbid  1  But 
when  charges  of  such  a  nature  are  brought  against  indivi- 
duals by  name,  and  those  individuals  are  within  our  reach, 
I  think  it  but  due  to  all  parties,  to  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  the  charge  as  well  as  those  who  prefer  it,  that  some  in- 
quiry should  tflJce  place  into  the  fact,  and  that  the  result, 
whatever  it  may  4)e^  should  be  fairly  represented  and  made 
known.  This  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  not  only  to  France^ 
but  to  ourselves;  for  the  hostility  of  a  great  and  gmerous 
nation  gives  no  countenance  to  crimes,  even  against  its 
worst  enemies.'' 

Mr.  Fox  dien  proceeded  to  advert  to  other  topics  of  com- 
plaint under  the  head  of  insults,  particularly  a  declaration 
of  the  first  consul  in  his  speech  to  the  Swiss  deputies.  It 
is  stated,  that  in  that  speech  the  Swiss  were  directed  by  hun 
to  beware  of  forming  any  connection  with  England.  Although 
tins  declaration  mrae  no  part  of  the  official  charges  against 
France,  at  which  he  greatly  wondered,  Mr.  Fox  considered 
it  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  important  ^rounds  of 
complaint,  of  any  which  had  been  adduced.  Where  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  powerful  nation  tells  another  countiyy 
that  it  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  third,  it  is  an  offence 
which  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  grave  and  serious 
remonstrance.  As  it  was  only  in  the  newspq)er8  that  he 
bad  read  this  fiict,  it  might  possibly  not  be  true;  but  if  it 
were  true,  if  the  first  consul  had  r^ly  told  the  people  of 
Switzerland  that  they  must  have  no  connection  or  commnni* 
cation  with  Great  Britain,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  sayiogy 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  distinctly  complained  o^  and  ex- 
planation demanded  of  the  French  government.  One  of 
two  things  would  have  followed  had  this  course  been  taken: 
if  the  words  had  not  been  used^  they  would  have  been  dis- 
avowed, and  so  we  should  have  received  complete  satisfiuHioD; 
if  they  had  been  used,  they  might  have  been  atoned  fyrjsj 
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an  apologj,  and  we  •hoald  thus  have  derived  the  ben^t  of 
teochiog  the  first  consul  the  prqprie^  of  abitaining  in  future 
from  such  offensive  language. 

Two  other  poiiitSi  applicable  to  tUs  branch  of  the  subject, 
remained  to  be  considered ;  the  one  regarded  an  expression 
in  the  Expose  of  the  chief  consul  to  the  legislative  body  of 
the  state  of  the  republic :  it  is  there  said,  thai  ^*  England  alone 
ia  not  able  to  contend  against  France/'  All  expressions  of  this 
sort  were  highly  to  be  condemn^.  Offensive  comparisont 
serve  only  to  create  or  inflame  a  spirit  of  mutual  jealousy  and 
national  hatred.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to 
treat  them  with  contempt.  Of  this,  however,  be  was  per* 
fiectly  sure,  that  if  they  were  to  be  noticed  at  all,  they  oujKht 
to  be  made  the  ground  of  an  immediate  demand  for  satismc- 
tion ;  it  was  utterly  wrong  to  suffer  them  to  lie  rankling  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  afterwards  to  bring  them  for* 
ward  (or  purposes  of  mere  irritation.  The  other  point  waa 
the  passaffe  alluded  to  in  the  official  papers  on  Sebastiani's 
report.  With  respect  to  certain  expressions  in  that  report* 
undoubtedly  they  contained  very  insulting  matter,  even  if 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  it  Both  the  matter  its^, 
and  the  manner  of  expressing  it,  were  highly  injurious  and 
unmanly.  In  one  part  of  this  report,  a  charge  is  brought 
fiirward  against  Greneral  Stewart  for  incapacity :  such  charges 
are  indeoait  enough,  when  individuals  only  ate  thetuithors 
of  them;  but  when  governments  adc^t  them  with  a  view 
to  woond  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  no  adequate  means 
of  resenting  it,  their  conduct  is  to  the  hi^est  degree  un« 
pardonable.  And  what  can  be  more  galling  to  the  feelings 
of  a  man,  eq^edally  of  a  military  man,  than  to  hold  him  out 
as  incapable  of  his  dut^?  Fortunately,  in  the  present  in- 
rtanoe^  this  accusation  of  incapacity  ftU  upon  a  worthy  and 
distinguished  officer,  whose  character  stood  too  high  in  the 
atrvicc  to  be  affected  by  such  an  imputation.  But  there  was 
another  and  a.  more  serious  chaige^  a  charge  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  assassination,  which  assuredly  demanded  from 
the  king^s  ministers  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  remon^ 
fldranoe  to  the  French  govemmeut' 

Such  were  briefly,  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  complaints,  and  such 
had  been  the  manner  in  which  'the  king's  ministers  had 
treated  those  oomplaintB,  on  the  two  heads  on  which  he  had 
argued,  namely,  the  conduct  of  France  towards  fi>reign  states^ 
and  the  instances  of  insult,  as  distinguished  from  injuriesy 
offered  to  us  Iqr  the  use  of  oflBmsive  language. 

The  ncact  subject  of  difference  was  that  of  their  seizing  oor 
diipa  and  detaining  our  propor^,  and  the  refusal  to  grant 
an  adeqiiate  redress.    In  judging  of  these  ofiances,  it  ia  fit 
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first  to  ascertain  how  fiir  they  have  arisen  out  of  the  operas 
tion  of  bostOe  laws,  and  how  far  out  of  the  partiality  of  their 
application.  Most  of  the  French  laws  on  this  subject  Mr. 
Fox  understood  to  have  been  passed  during  the  heats  of  the 
Revolution,  and  to  be  still  retained :  in  this  case  the  com- 
plaint was  properly  against  the  existence  of  such  laws ;  laws, 
to  the  last  degree,  unwise  and  impolitic  It  was,  indeed,  highly 
absurd  in  France,  with  the  desire  to  become  a  commercial 
cation,  to  make  or  to  continue  laws  so  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  commerce;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  assert  the  right, 
not  of  France  alone,  but  of  every  independent  state  in  the 
world,  and  most  emphatically  of  Great  Britain,  who  stood 
more  in  need  of  indulgence  on  this  subject  than  perhaps  any 
other  nation  —  the  ab^lute  and  uncontroulnble  right,  where 
no  treaties  exist  to  the  contrary,  to  establish  such  exclusive 
laws  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  as  they  may  think 
fit,  and  to  put  every  prohibition  they  please  upon  the  mer- 
chandize and  shipping  of  other  states.  This  was  a  right, 
which,  whether  well  or  ill  understood,  judiciously  or  in- 
discreetly made  use  of,  it  never  could  be  disputed  was  inhe- 
rent in  every  independent  nation.  Crreat  Britain  had  al- 
ways acted  on  these  principles.  Could  it  be  pretended  that 
any  other  power  had  carried  them  ferther?  Great  Britain, 
it  would  be  confessed,  had  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior  d^ree 
of  interest  in  the  general  success  of  commerce,  to  any  ciher 
nation  in  Europe,  and  yet  we  had  passed  many  laws  ^th 
regard  to  our  own,  the  object  of  which  was  the  total  exdusira 
of  all.  other  states  from  a  participation  of  its  benefits.  This 
was  eminently  the  case  in  the  act  of  navigation,  which  se- 
cured to  us  the  monopoly  of  the  West  India  trade:  that  act, 
which  had  been  passed  under  the  protectorate  of  CromweU, 
was  found  to  agiee  so  well  with  all  the  principles  of  our  com- 
mercial policy,  that  it  was  afterwards  persevered  in  by  the 
fiunily  who  were  restored  to  the  throne;  and  to  a  steady 
perseverance  in  it,  a  great  part  of  our  commercial  and  naval 
ascendancy  was  owing. 

Of  the  general  principle,  therefi>re,  of  protection  by  excla- 
sive  r^ulations,  we  had  no  right  to  complain.  If  the  in- 
juries <mered  to  individuals  had  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the 
laws  of  France,  they  were  out  of  the  present  consideratioo: 
but  if  those  individuals  had  sufiered  injuries  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  France,  or  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  any 
subsisting  treaty,  it  was  the  business  of  government  to 
procure  redress.  Of  all  the  grounds  of  remonstrance  v^ich 
could  exist,  an  insult,  or  injury  offered  to  a  British  subject* 
was  that,  in  which,  above  all  others,  th^  would  be  sore 
of  support:  this  matter,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  wfaol^ 
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left  out  of  the  king's  declaration,  for  it  was  owing  to  the  laches 
of  the  king's  minister^  if  redress  were  not  obtained ;  and  if 
redress  were  obtained,  the  complaint  ought  not  to  have 
been  mentioned. 

Next  came  the  subject  of  the  commercial  commissioners; 
and  here  Mr.  Fox  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  by  the  papers,  that  the  persons  who  were  sent 
hither  under  colour  and  pretence  of  being  commercial  com- 
missioners, were  military  men,  and  in  effect  no  better  than 
spies,  it  was  a  shameful  attempt  to  impose  upon  us  for  a  most 
mischievous  purpose ;  and  therefore  there  was  but  one  coarse 
to  be  pursued,  namely,  that  of  sending  them  out  of  this  country 
immediately,  and  immediately  also  (for  this  was  not  a  matter 
for  delay)  applying  to  France  for  e>^planation  and  satisfaction, 
for  having  sent  them  here  under  such  false  colours,  and  for 
such  disguised  objects.  It  might  be  asked  why  he,  who  ap* 
peared  so  strenuous  upon  this  matter,  and  who  had  of  late 
been  so  regular  in  his  attendance  in  parliament,  had  never 
mentioned  niis  circumstance  before.  His  reason  was,  simply, 
that  he  did  not  know  it  before ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
ministers,  by  never  naming  it  in  parliament  when  all  the  facts 
were  in  their  possession,  aid  not  think  it  a  matter  worthy  of 
parliamentary  investigation.  He  therefore  could  have  no 
duty  to  perform  upon  the  subject,  because  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  transaction ;  but  if  ministers  knew  of  such  an  act  of 
aggression,  it  was  their  duty  instantly,  not  only  to  represent 
the  matter,  but  to  remonstrate  upon  it,  and  to  demand  satis- 
&ction  of  France. 

With  r^ard  to  the  manifesto  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Hamburgh  journals,  Mr.  Fox  conceived  that  there  was 
the  less  necessity  for  mentioning  it  as  a  cause  for  war,  since 
there  had  been  a  promise  to  disavow  it  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  The  negociation  had  unfortunately 
broken  off  before  that  promise  could  be  carried  into  effect;  but 
the  paper  itself  had  been  disavowed  by  Talleyrand  distinctly;  an 
assurance  was  given  to  our  ambassador  that  the  French  go- 
vernment had  not  authorised  the  publication  by  their  minister 
at  Hamburgh  ;  that  his  conduct  should  be  strictly  inquired 
into,  and  that  full  reparation  should  be  given  us.  With  re- 
gard to  the  contents  of  that  paper,  undoubtedly  they  were 
highly  offensive.  But  what,  he  objected  to  chiefly  was  the 
manner  of  its  publication.  If  it  wei*e  true  (as  it  had  been 
stated)  that  the  French  minister  did  actually  insist  on  having 
it  inserted  by  an  order  from  the  s^iate,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  gross  violation  of  the  freedom  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  We  complain  of  this,  and  very  properly* 
France  says  she  will  disavow  it«    In  consequence  of  the  rup- 
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ture  of  the  n^iociationy  that  promise  certainly  was  ]ieft  mi- 
performcd;  but  from  all  that  had  passed  on  the  satgect  be- 
fi>re»  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  not  have 
been  kept. 

The  language  of  the  first  consul  in  his  interviews  witii 
our  ambassador  had  been  also  the  subject  of  much  discussioir. 
It  seemed  by  many  g^itlemen  to  be  considered  as  carryingr 
with  it  such  decisive  proofs,  of  a  general  spirit  of  hostility,  as 
to  completely  justify  the  renewal  of  actual  hostilities  on  our 
part.    One  public  conversation  at  the  Thuilleries,  in  parti- 
cdar»  was  triumphantly  held  up  in  support  of  that  opinion. 
This  conversation  had  been  variously  related,  and  certainly 
the  acounts  of  several  persons,  present  at  the  time  wl^n  it 
took  place,  represent  the  language  used  very  differently  troai 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  stated  in  the  papers  on  the  table. 
He  thought  it,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune  that  Lord  Whit* 
worth  should  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  un&vonrable 
nature  of  any  verbal  communication.    He  spoke  this  with 
reference  to  Lord  Whitworth's  private  interview  with  the 
first  consul.  ,  For  that  noble  lord,  personally,  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
fessed great  esteem,  and  a  high  opinion  both  of  his  judgment 
and  his  probity;  but  all  men  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to 
retain  in  the  memory  every  minute  particular  of  a  conver- 
sation of  two  hours,  when  no  part  of  it  was  reduced  into  writ- 
ing at  the  time.     But  whatever  might  have  been  the  tuni 
of  it,  it  was  worth  considering,  whether  the  ofence  given 
by  the  terms  of  such  a  omversation  might  not  be  over- 
balanced by  the  advantage  of  discovering  the  intentions  of  an 
enemy  from  his  own  intemperate  language. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  various  charges  advanced 
against  the  government  of  France  by  his  majesty's  ministens 
as  motives  to  war  under  the  head  of  insult,  be  would  ob» 
server  that  whatever  expressions  were  used  by  the  chi^  con- 
sul, whether  they  were  more  or  less  favourable  to  pacifi- 
cation, it  must  luways  be  remembered  that  words  are  very 
fleeting,  very  liable  to  misocmcepCion,  and  to  be  imperfectly 
reported;  that,  in  short,  thev  are  of  little  or  no  valu^  ^loept 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  acts;  but  whatever  interpre- 
tation these  words  of  the  first  consul  might  really  bear,  cer- 
tainly those  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite^ 
(Mr.  Addington,)  on  opening  the  budget,  gave  to  this  cood* 
try  fiiir  hopes  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  profound  peace. 
The  members  of  that  House  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
language  he  used,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  he  laid 
before  them  a  flatterinff  picture  of  the  commercial  prome- 
rity  of  the  country,,  FVom  no  part  of  his  language  on  that 
occauon  was  it  possible  to  draw  any  other  infeNttce^  tluo 
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that  he  wished  the  House  to  believe  that  there  <<  was  not  the 
least  room  to  apprehend  any  interruption  of  the  peace."  So  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  expressions  had  been  generally 
understood  by  those  who  heard  them.     So  thev  had  been  un- 
derstood by  the  public.     This  opinion  had  been  confirmed 
by  facts  infinitely  stronger  than  the  recollection  of  any  mem-  - 
ber  of  that  House ;  for,  in  addition  to  their  speeches  minis- 
ters sent  orders  to  give  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  second 
time.    They  also  manifested  their  disposition  to  surrender 
Malta  according  to  the  treaty.     This  was  not  only  speaking 
but  acting  as  if  we  were  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  for  he 
would  not  suppose  that  ministers  could  be  weak  enough  to 
give  those  orders  when  they  had  any  real  apprehension  that 
the  peace  could  not  be  maintained.     Why  did  he  insist  so 
much  upon  this  point?  It  was  to  anticipate  an  answer,  and  to 
guard  against  a  species  of  reasoning,  which  he  allowed  to  be 
rair  in  general,  but  which  he  denied  to  be  applicable  to  the 
present  subject,  considered  under  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  his  majesty's  message  on  the  8th  of  March.     It 
had  been  argued,  and  in  many  cases  it  might  be  argued 
&irly,  that  a  variety  of  subjects  of  complaint  might  exbt  be- 
tween two  nations,  not  one  of  which  standing  by  itself  would 
constitute  a  sufiicient  .cause  for  war ;  but  that  these  subjects 
of  complaint,  when  accumulated  together,  might  very  jusdy 
beoome  so.     It  was  inferred  from  hence,  that  each  article 
being,  of  its^f,  just  ground  of  complaint,  although  not  so  great 
as  to  justify  us  in  proceeding  to  extremities,  might  be  borne 
a^Nirately,  but  that  the  accumulation  of  them  was  intolera- 
ble.    He  had  not  forgotten  the  old  proverb,  that  ^^It  is 
the  last  ounce  which  breaks  the  horse's  back ;"  —  and  cer- 
tainly a  scale  may  be  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  feather  more 
<Hr  less  would  turn  iL      <<  But  if  ministers  were  so  enor- 
mously loaded  with  the  injuries  of  their  country,  that  another 
ounce  would  have  broken  their  backs,  and  U*  at  Christmas 
iheir  difficulties  were  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  feather  would 
turn  the  scaler  I  tell  them,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  *<  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  declared  that  <  they  saw  no  ground  for  apprehend- 
ing war ;'  for  by  saying  so,  they  deluded  their  counti^.     If 
the  French  had  accumulated  together  such  a  mass  of  insults 
and  outrages  as  to  make  ministers  see  that  the  period  was 
coming  at  which  they  could  no  longer  be  endured,  they  are 
highly  criminal  in  having  flattered  the  nation  so  continuallpr 
with  the  hopes  of  peace ;  and  are  guilty  of  the  ruin  and  mi- 
sery which  has  ensued  firom  it  to  so  many  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals." 

Mr.  Fox  came  next  to  the  great  article  on  which  the  war 
rested,  namely,  Malta.    Before,  however,  he  considered  any 
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of  the  arguments  which  respected  the  immediate  state  of  the 
question  relative  to  Malta,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  advert 
to,  and  to  express  his  dissent  from,  some  general  opinions  on 
this  subject  which  had  been  advanced  during  the  discussion. 
He  could  manifest  his  own  no  better,  perhaps,  than  by  fol- 
lowing the  course  and  order  of  the  expressions  which  had 
been  used  by  an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mn 
l)allas)  who  had  spoken  for  the  first  time  on  that  day,  and  on 
the  acquisition  of  whose  talents  he  congratulated  the  House ; 
talents,  the  display  of  which  was  not  unexpected  to  him,  who 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  them  on  a  great  occa* 
sion  in  another  place  *.     In  giving  his  vote  for  the  present 
address,  the  learned  gentleman  had  vindicated  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  war,  as  it  was  for  Malta;  as  it  was  not  for  Malta 
alone,  but  for  Egypt ;  as  it  was  not  for  Egypt  alone,  but  for 
India ;  as  it  was  not  for  India  alone,  but  for  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain.     Every  one  of  these  four  propositions 
Mr.  Fox  denied;  he  denied  that  Malta  was  worth  a  war  by 
itself;  he  denied  that  Malta  was  worth  it  as  essential  to  the 
security  of  Egypt;  he  denied  that  Egypt  was  essential  to  the 
security  of  India;  he  denied  that  our  Indian  possessions,  with 
all  their  vast  importance,  which  he  knew  and  acknowledged 
as  much  as  any  man,  were  essential  to  the  vital  interests  of 
Great  Britain.   All  these  points  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  debates  on  the  preliminary  and  definitive  treaties.    Not 
having  himself  much  geographical  knowledge  applicable  to 
the  question  of  the  importance  of  Malta  to  this  country,  he 
would  rest  his  opinion  upon  authorities  infinitely  greater  than 
his  own  on  all  such  subjects,  and  most  emphaticaUy  so  on  the 
present.    He  would  not  examine  at  that  time  the  opinion 

given  in  great  detail  by  an  honourable  general,  a  friend  of 
is,  (General  Maitand,)  during  that  debate;  nor  wherein  it 
differed  from  that  which  he  had  formerly  delivered ;  but  he 
remembered  well  that  on  the  discussion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  authorities  no  lessthan  those  of  Lord  St  Vincent  and 
Lord  Nelson  were  produced  to  prove  that  Malta  was  not  a 
convenient  station  for  the  protection  either  of  Egypt  or  the 
Levant,  nor  worth  the  continuance  of  war  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining a  commanding  influence  in  the  Mediterranean;  he 
also  recollected  one  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  (Mr.  Pitt,)  while  he  was  arguing  upon  the  neces^ 
sity  of  making  some  cessions  with  a  view  to  obtain  peace, 
stating,  that  if  it  were  put  to  him  whether  those  cessions 
should  be  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
Mediterranean,  he  would  answer  —  "  in  the  Mediterranean.*^ 


*  Mr.  Hastings's  Trial  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Mr.  Fox  confessed  himself  to  have  been  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  that  he  should  have  preferred  Malta,  but  still  more 
Minorca,  which  he  considered  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
Malta,  to  Trinidada ;  but  the  opinions  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred were  suflBcient  to  prove,  that  until  the  present  mo- 
ment no  eminent  man  had  attached  that  degree  of  import- 
ance to  the  possession  of  Malta,  which  it  seemed  to  be  now 
so  much  the  fashion  to  attribute  to  it. 

With  r^ard  to  £g3^t,  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  by  any  means  the  key  to  our  East  Indian  ter- 
ritories;' he  could   not   help   thinking,    that  fi-om  national 
sentiments  of  a  most  laudable  kind,  a  degree  of  consequence 
had  been  attached  to  Egypt,  which  it  did  not  in  reality  pos- 
sess.    The  invasion  of  Egypt  he  had  always  considered  as  the 
most  romantic  and  idle  undertaking  that  ever  was  entered 
upon  by  France.     Whether  it  was  wise  in  us  to  undertake 
the  recovery  of  it  was  another  question.     Great  stress,  how- 
ever, had  always  been  laid  upon  that  expedition.     The  pos- 
session of  I^ypt  had  been  the  cause  of  continuing  the  war; 
its  conquest  ^om  France  had  been  the  means  of  facilitating 
the  peace.     Egypt,  likewise,  was  the  theatre  on  which  British 
valour  became  the  most  triumphant  and  British  glory  had 
been  most  signalized  both  by  land  and  sea.     The  memory  of 
our  exploits  in   Egypt  had  impressed  the  minds  of  men  in 
general  with  ideas  of  romance  —  with  a  sort  of  superstition 
which  had  given  to  that  country  an  importance  which   h^d 
never  before  been  discovered  to  belong  to  it;  but  surely   it 
would  not  be  gravely   contended,   that,    because  a  British 
army  had  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  veteran  troops 
of  France,  we  ought  ever  after  to  insist  on  the  possession  of 
the  spot  on  which  that   victory   was  obtained,    in  order  to 
secure  it  from  all  harm,  and  protect  it  against  any  future  in- 
vasion.     What  would  have  been  thought  of  us  if  we  had 
insisted  on  the  plhin  of  Blenheim  after  the  battle,  Jf  we  had 
regarded  it  as  consecrated  ground,  never  to  be  abandoned 
after  that  glorious  event  —  an  event  not  to  be  less  highly 
valued  than  the  achievements  of  a  Nelson  at  Aboukir,  or  of 
an  Abercrombie  and  a  Hutchinson  in  Egypt?     What  seas 
should  we  ever  quit,  or  what  territories  slu)uld  we  ever  sur- 
render, if  we  were  to  retain  all  that  had  ever  witnessed  the 
triumphs  of  the  British  name?  ' 

.  "  With  regard  to  the  East  Indies,"  .said  Mr.  Fox,  «  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a  very  exaggerated  statement  of  their  value 
ti)  call  our  possessions  there  Uie  vital  strength  of  the  British 
empire.  Surely  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dallas)  will 
not  venture  to  describe  our  dominion  in  the  East,  or  the 
fame  which  has  attended  our  acquisition  of  it,  in  quite  such 
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enthusiastic  language  as  that  in  which  he  has  dwelt  upon  the 
classic  glories  ot  Egypt*      That  part  of  the  world,  undoubt- 
edly, has  contributed  most  of  any  to  the  vast  increase  of  our 
dominion ;  it  has  not  contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  name ;' —  it  is  not  there  that  our  cha- 
racter stands  the  most  unblemished.      And  here   I   cannot 
help  considering,  while .  we  are  calling  other  nations  to  ac- 
count, while  we  are  crying  out  against  the  aggrandizement 
of  France  since  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  whether 
others  might  not  ask,  which  of  the  two  nations  has  aggran- 
dized itself  the  most,  France  in  Europe,  or  Great  Britain  in 
India?     Have  you  not  added  vast  territories  to  your  empire 
in  India,  just  as  France  has  done  to  hers  in  Europe,  some 
by  the  effect  of  war,  and  some  by  direct  annexation?     I 
rather  think,  if  you  go  back  a  little,  and  look  at  certain 
transactions,  few  countries  would  suffer  more  in  character  on 
the  score  of  aggrandizement  than  Great  Britain.     We  lay 
stress  on  aggrandizement  in  Europe,  and  they  may  do  so 
on  aggrandizement  in  India ;  nor,  do  I  know  what  defence 
we  can  set  up  against  the  accusation,  unless  we  adopt  a  hu- 
mourous one,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  lad^,  whoi, 
on  her  return   to   Europe  after  a  long  residence  in   that 
part  of  the  world,  was  charged  with  some  irregularities  of 
conduct,   and   who,   having   been  questioned   as  to  several 
specific  instances,  exclaimed,  <<  No,  never !  never,  upon  my 
honour,  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  /"    But  on  the 
subject  of  Egypt  —  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  am  to  under- 
stand what  has  been  advanced  as  an  hyperbole  of  eloauenc^ 
or  a  grave  determination.     Are  we  to  go  to  war  the  mstant 
the  French  only  think  of  Egypt  ?    Is  this  the  first  time  they 
have  thought  of  it?    Did  not  M.  de  Vergennes  in  1786  en- 
tertain sucli  a  plan,  and  employ  an  agent  to  go  to  Egypt  for 
a  purpose  similar  to  that  which  appears  in  the  report  of  Se^ 
bastiani  ?     The  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  me 
(Mr.  Ktt)  was  then  minister.     How  did  he  act  ?    Did  he 
make  war  on  France?    Did  he  remonstrate?    Did  he  ever 
offer  a  representation  upon  the  subject?    No,  Sir;  he  en- 
tered into  no  dispute  with  M.  de  Vergennes,  but  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  him." 

Mr.  Fox  then  entered  more  at  large  into  the  discussion  of 
the  article  concerning  Malta,  which  formed,  as  he  contended^ 
the  subsAnce  of  our  whole  immediate  dispute  with  France. 
It  was  clear  and  indisputable  that  we  had  bound  ourselves  to 
give  up  the  possession  of  Malta  when  it  should  be  in  a  certain 
'state.  The  loth  article  of  the  treaty  was  said  to  have  been 
entirely  and  solely  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  of  this  country. 
That  article  he  desired  to  be  read.  [It  was  read  accord- 
ingly.]   By  this  it  appears,  that  ministers  bound  themselves 
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to  sarrender  the  island  to  the  order  of  St  John,  within  a  given 
period,  when  the  th^  contingencies  following  should  have 
happened:  i.  When  a  grand  master  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed ;    2*    When  a  garrison  of  Neapolitans  should  have 
arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  place;  and,  3.  When  cer« 
tain  powers  should  have  been  invited  to  guarantee  its  inde- 
pendence.   Hiese  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.    The  grand 
master  has  been  chosen ;  the  Neapolitans  have  arrived;  and 
Russsia,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Austria,  have  been  invited  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulation  to  become  the  guarantees.     Mini* 
sters  knew  very  well, — they  could  not  pretend  to  assert  the 
contrary,  —  that  the  completion  of  this  last  stipulation  was  not 
deemed  essential  to  the  two  former,  or  a  sine  qui  non  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  island.     It  is  stated,  however,  that  there 
were  other  important  articles  to  be  executed  before  ministers 
could  be  peremptorily  called  on  to  fiilfil  this  part  of  the 
treaty.     Certain  revenues  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  order ;  and  these  revenues  having  been 
confiscated,  and  the  priories  abolished  in  Spain  and  Bavaria, 
ministers  gave  us  to  understand  that  these  acts  were  done  by 
the  contrivance  of  the  French  government,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  obtain  repossession  of  the  island ;  consequently,  that 
we  ouffht  to  continue  the  occupation  of  it  ourselves.     The 
reasoning  of  ministers  on  this  point  he  was  at  a  loss   to 
cx>mprehend.   According  to  their  argument,  France,  it  seems, 
always  wished  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  executing 
that  part  of  the  treaty.     What !   to  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  our  giving  up  Malta?     No  —  but  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  our  being  enabled  to  do  so  with  safety  to  ourselves, 
which  amounted  to  the  same  thing.     This  would  be  a  sin- 
gular policy  enough,  considering  the  earnest  representations 
made  to  us  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  the  eagerness  alleged 
to  be  shewn  by  the  first  consul  to  get  into  it.    But,  of  what 
nature  were  those  difficulties?     Certain  priories    had  been 
abolished.     Of  what  advantage  could  their  abolition  be  to 
France  ?    What !  was  it  from  the  knights  of  Spain  that  the 
first  consul  apprehended  such  an  opposition  to  his  schemes, 
that  he  determined  upon  reducing  them  to  beggary,  by  se- 
questrating the  funds  appropriated  to  their  support  ?    Was  it 
from  the  sturdy  knights  of  Bavaria  that  he  feared  such  a  re- 
«olute  resistance^  if  they  should  once  get  a  footing  in  the 
island,  that  he  should  never  afl;er  be  ame  to  prevail  over  the 
independence  of  the  order?    What,  he  would  ask,  could 
France  expect  to  gain  by  such  a  proceeding  ?    What  other 
effect  could  it  have,  except  that  at  giving  us  a  pretence  for 
delaying  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  the  inar 
Ulity  c?  the  order  to ,  nUdntain  itself,  ana  to  garrison  th« 
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Island  ?  But  even  this  case  is  provided  for :  If  the  knights 
should  not  be  strong  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  place  at 
the  period  fixed  for  its  evacuation,   tlie  Neapolitan  troops 
were  to  stay  so  much  the  longer.     If  2000  Neapolitans  should 
not  be  found  sufficient  to  hold  it  until  the  definitive  arrangre* 
ments,  provision  is  made  for  the  sending  of  more.     The  na- 
tive Mahese  shall  have  half  the  garrison,   and  if  the  order 
.    should  not  be  strong  enough  to  supply  the  other  half,  they 
may  recruit  for  the  remainder  from  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  limited  to  those  countries  only,  that  shall  con- 
tinue to  possess  langues,  while  the  general  independence  of 
the  island  is  provided  for  under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia.     All  these 
powers,   except  Russia,  had   formally  undertaken  the  guar- 
antee ;  the  only  remaining  difficulty,  therefore,  was  to  pro- 
cure her  accession  to  it     Ministers  seemed  to  be  Very  angry 
that  the  French  were  not  so  much  in  earnest  as  themselves 
for  Russia  to  become  a  guarantee  of  the  arrangement.     It 
would  have  been  better,  to  be  sure,  if  they  hact  been  equally 
so ;  it  surely  was  natural,  however,  considering  all  things,  that 
we  should  testify  ratlier  more  anxiety  than  the  French  for  the 
object  in  question.     A  requisition  had  been  made  bv  us,  in 
which  France  afterwards  joined,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
become  a  party  t^  this  article  of  the  treaty,  and  we  received 
in  answer  a  proposal  from  Russia,   accompanied  by  a  note, 
which  Mr.  Fox  was  astonished  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.     In  the  note  with  which  this  proposal  was  ac* 
companied,  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  first  comes  to 
light     It  appears  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  previously 
made  known  to  us,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  become  a 

Siarantee,  unless  that  part  of  the  article,  which  provided  for 
e  establishment  of  a  Maltese  langue,  should  be  abrogated. 
It  appears  too^  that  at  the  very  time  we  were  pretendmg  so 
much   earnestness  about  this  miarantee,  and  soliciting  the 
emperor  to  accede  to  it,   we  knew  it  could  not  be  com- 
plied with ;   we  knew  why  it  could  not  be  complied  with ; 
we  knew  that  a  compliance  with  it  would  be  ^^  inconsistent 
with  what  had   been   agreed   upon   anterior  to   the   treaty 
of  Amiens  between  his  imperial  majesty  and  ourselves,  with 
respect  to  the  order  of  Malta,  and  the  independence  and  neu- 
trality of  the  island."     It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  for  the 
sake  of  obliging  respectively  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
this  not  for  Russian  purposes,  but  for  the  most  laudable  of  all 
purposes,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  bis 
imperial  majesty  is  ready  to  become  a  guarantee  on  any  other 
condition  whatever,  which  could  be  thought  of  as  necessaiy, 
or  best  calculated  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  island. 
This  proposal  is  refused.     Why  ?  oT  what  possible  conse- 
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quence  is  it  to  us  whether  a  Maltese  langue  should  exist  or 
not  ?  And  what  other  steps  do  the  ministers  take  to  provide 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  order  ?  Tliey  immediately  pro- 
pose to  France  that  she  should  consent  to  our  keeping  Malta 
for  ten  years  !  Here,  therefore,  is  the  tenderness  of  ministers 
for  the  rights  of  the  order  of  Malta !  Let  us  but  have  the 
place  for  ten  years,  and  the  knights  may  go  back  to  Rome  if 
they  please^  and  shift  for  themselves  as  they  can !  Ministers 
require  what  they  call  additional  security  and  indemnity,  and 
thus  the  British  faith  is.  violated,  and  a  solemn  treaty  remains 
unfulfilled.  As  to  any  compensation,  or  any  security  to  the 
Maltese  themselves,  against  either  France  or  England,  there 
could  have  been  no  difficulty  ii|  procuring  it,  when  so  im- 
portant an  object  as  that  of  preserving  the  British  character 
clear  and  unblemished,  and  of  carrying  into  effect  the  spirit 
of  the  article  of  the  treaty,  was  in  view. 

After  all  these  difficulties,  however,  respecting  the  langues 
and  the  sale  of  the  priories,  and  so  forth,  had  been  got  over ; 
—  after  the  question  of  the  guarantee,  itself  had  been  so  settled 
as  to  induce  government  to  take  measures  towards  evacuating 
the  island  according  to  the  treaty,  appears  the  report  of  Se- 
bastianiy  and  instantly  the  whole  system  of  ministers  is  changed ! 
That  report  contained  the  proof  that  an  accredited  military 
a^;ent  had  been  sent  by  the  first  consul  to  ^ke  a  survey  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  particularly  Egypt,  and 
also  perhaps  to  hold  out  to  the  people  of  that  country  some 
ideas  of  a  future  connection  with  France.  That  the  mission 
of  Sebastiani  made  a  disclosure  of  the  wishes  and  ulterior 
views  of  the  first  consul,  Mr.  Fox  was  ready  to  acknowledge; 
but  was  it  any  new  discovery  ?  Bonaparte  nad  a  desire  (and 
here  he  adverted  to  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  T.  Oren- 
ville^  between  a  desire  and  a  design,)  of  recovering  Egypt.  It 
is  said  that,  having  that  desire^  the  moment  he  sent  a  military  < 
person  thither,  hegave  a  proof  of  his  design  to  attempt  the  re- 
conquest  of  it.  Tikis  seemed  to  Mr.  Fox  an  unwarrantable 
conclusion.  What  was  published  with  regard  to  General 
Stewart,  indeed,  was  grossly  insolent;  but  the  other  part  of 
it  which  regarded  E^pt,  was,  in  any  view  to  its  re-occupa- 
tion, perfectly  absura.  To  find  out  that  it  was  absurd  was 
no  sreat  discovery,  and  required  not  the  testimony  afforded 
by  me  intenial  evidence  of  the  paper  itself;  and  as  to  the 
boasted  refinements  of  French  policy  and  prudence,  surely 
th^  would  have  found  out  a  better  mode  of  insuring  the  suc- 
cess of  an  expedition  to  Egypt  (if  an  expedition  nad  been 
seriously  their  intention,)  than  by  publishing  the  letter  which 
disdosed  it.  <<  If,  however,  the  desire  to  obtain  Efi;ypt,  such 
«s  it  is  proved  by  tb^  letter,  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  war," 
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said  Mr.  Fox,  <^  again  I  repent  it,  you  never  can  be  at  peace, 
and  you  never  could  have  been  at  peace,  while  tbe  house  of 
Bourbon  was  on  the  throne  of  France.  Name  the  year  since 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  which  you  could  have  been  at  peace, 
if  such  a  proceeding  as  this  would  have  induced  you  to  go  to 
war?  lam  not  now  speaking  of  any  of  the  revolutiooan 
govemments,  or  of  the  anarchy  of  France,  but  of  the  go* 
vernmcnt  of  France  under  the  regular  rule  of  the  house  d 
Bourbon.  Look  at  the  several  treaties  of  peace  of  t  749,  cf 
1763,  and  of  1783.  After  tbe  conclusion  of  peace  on  each 
of  these  occasions,  one  year  did  not  elapse  before  France 
shewed  some  signs  of  hostility  to  this  country,  against  tlte 
true  spirit  of  those  treaties.  And  what  is  there  of  novelty  m 
the  present  proceeding  ?  I  wish  to  know«of  those  in  any  de* 
grec  conversant  with  modem  history,  whether  they  have  never 
heard  of  the  military  embassies  of  the  French  governments? 
of  the  surveys  taken  by  those  to  whom  the  embassies  were  en- 
trusted, and  6f  the  means  adopted  by  them  to  sound  tbe  di^ 
positions  of  the  people  through  whose  countries  they  passed? 
I  have.  Sir,  in  support  of  my  assertion,  a  remaricable  and  s 
powerful  authority  in  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Hawkesbuiy). 
That  noble  lord  told  the  House  in  his  speech  upon  the  peace, 
that  scarcdy  a  twelvemonth  bad  elapsed  after  the  concdusioD 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  before  the  restless  spirit  of  the  court  of 
France  began  to  shew  itself  in  India,  and  to  manifest  views, 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  jist 
concluded,  and  incompatible  with  our  safety.  Am  I,  thep, 
to  understand  that,  if  the  noble  lord  had  been  secretary  of 
state  at  those  different  periods,  he  would  have  advised  his 
majesty  to  declare  war  against  France?  If  I  am,  then  I  say 
we*  should  not  have  had  peace  for  any  one  whole  year  bom 
1749  to  1803.'' 

Mr.  Fox  next  proceeded  to  comment  on  that  part  of  the 
conversation  between  Lord  Whitworth  and  the  first  oonsu^ 
which  avowed  his  general  views  relative  to  E^pt  The  mi- 
nisters had  appeared  greatly  alarmed  at  their  disclosare.  He 
confessed  that  he  could  not  see  in  that  disclosure  any  fresh 
ground  of  apprehension,  as  it  taught  them  nodiing  ibej 
might  not  have  been  iully  aware  of  before;  nothing,  indeed 
which  they  had  not  themselves  proved  that  they  were  awave 
of  before,  by  the  very  act  of  their  stipulatiims  on  the  subject 
of  Malta.  Some  of  the  conversation  had  been  misrepresoited 
in  a  manner  unworthy  the  importance,  of  that  ddata 
"Whatever  might  be  his  opinion  respecting  other  parts  of  die 
chief  consul's  conduct,  on  which  lie  had  not  been  backwani 
in  saying  what  he  thought,— -wthatever  he  might  ibhsk  ef 
many  passages  in  that  conyersatioDi  he  movii  4Km  that  it 
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appeared  to  him  to  cany  with  it  a  certain  character  of  frank- 
Bess  which  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  mind  to  condemn. 
He  tells  us  fairly,  that,  although  he  could  have  had  Egypt,  it 
was  no  object  for  him  to  have  had  it  at  the  risk  of  a  war ; 
and  war  was  not  for  his  interest     It  was  not  for  his  interest 
to  risk  R  war  for  i^^pt,  which  one  day  or  other,  he  tells  us, 
would  probably  fallmto  his  hands  either  by  negociation,  or 
die  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  .empire.     Now,  was  not  this 
reasoning,  the  reasoning  namely  of  interest,  the  common  and 
ordinary  motive  which  influenced  every  transaction  between 
nuui  and  man?  Were  we,  therefore,  to  deny  it  all  credit 
here?  ^<  Were  I  to  argue  with  the  learned  gentleman  who8C 
propositions  I  have  denied,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  '*  I  should  main- 
tain, affirmatively,  that  Bonaparte  had  no  intention  of  going 
to  Egypt — not  because  he  has  declared  he  has  none — but 
because  he  has  with  reason  declared  it  not  to  be  his  intei^est 
to  do  so.    He  says,  «  I  could  have  taken  Egypt."    Now, 
how  is  that  expression  represented  ?  Is  it  to  be  fairly  inter-^ 
preted  by  saying,  «  I  will  endeavour  to  take  Egypt?"  "  Could 
have  taken  it,"  is  different  even  in  the  most  obvious  gram- 
matical sense  from  <<  I  will  try  to  take  it,"  or  <<  I  design  to 
take  it"   The  meaning  in  the  present  case  is  fixed  by  the  very 
words  of  the  conversation  itself,  which  asserts  the  facility  with 
which  the  first  consul  could  have  taken  Egypt  widi  the 
very  troops  he  had  sent  to  St  Domingo.     It  is  the  discovery 
of  his  designs,  however,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Tbrkish  empire,  which  determined  the  ministers  to  go  to  war 
wttb  him  immediately.     Why?  Is  this  singular  in   Bona- 
parte?   Was  the  dissolution  and  partition  of  the  Turkish 
eta^are  an  event  never  contemplated  before?  Does  any  body 
doubt  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  a  <<  desire"  for  Egypt, 
and  something  more  than  a  desire  ^that  her  family  should 
obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Constantinople?  Nay,  was  not  the 
circumstance  of  her  christening  her  grandson  b^  the  name 
of  Ckmstantine,  very  generally  attributed  at  the  time  to  such 
▼i^ws,  and  supposed  to  be  done  finr  the  purpose  of  suiting 
the  name  to  the  intended  station?  But  would  it  not  have 
been  tboueht  monstrous  that  you  should  have  gone  to  war 
with  Russia  on  that  account?    But  desire  and  design  are 
the  same  thing  —  are  they?  Apply  this  to  your,  own  case. 
We  had  a  de«re^  as  it  is  manifest  by  Mr.  Moore's  mission, 
to  interfere  in  the  affidrs  of  Switzerland.     Did  that  desire 
ever  ripen  into  a  design?  No,  certainly:   and  the  attempt 
wa»nevar  made,  nor  even  the  design  formed;  for  the  best  of 
reason^  -"—because  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable.    It  has 
been  said,  hcywever,  although  no  such  design  appears  in  the 
pliers  before  us^  that  Bonaparte  had  proposed  to  some 
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power  of  Europe  to  divide  the  Turkish  empire*    Now  tbis 
of  itself  pr<5ves  the  distinction  which  we  ought  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  our  eyes,  in  considering  the  question  of  desire 
and  design.     To  propose  a  project  to  another  power  is   a 
proof  of  a  desire,  but  when  you  abandon  it  on  account  of 
the  impracticability  of  the  execution,  you  cannot  surdy  be 
then  said  to  have  any  design.     You  may,  indeed,  still  retain 
the  desire,  but  the  moment  you  find  the  execution  imprao 
ticable,  it  would  be.  madness  to  harbour  the  desigi^  because 
rational  design  can  never  be  entertained  without  some  proba- 
bility of  success.     But  it  is  said  that  this  desigo  is  sufficiently 
declared  in  the  report  of  Sebastiani,  for  all  the  purposes  oC 
justifying  the  war.     Now,  what  if  Bonaparte  had  heard  some- 
where that  you  had  a  desire  to  occupy  and  to  retain  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  that  you  o)>enly  declared  that  as  he  was 
a  man  who  kept  no  faith  with  others,  no  iaith  ought  to  be 
kept  with  him ;  what  if  he  were  to  couple  such  a  declaration 
with  another,  ^<  that  the  i^iinister  ought  to  lose  his  head  who 
gave  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  and  afterwards  were  to 
add  to  these  presumptive  evidences  the  feet  of  its  bein^  in 
your  possession  —  I  ask,  whether  Bonaparte  might  not  call 
that  the  indication  of  a  design  on  your  part  of  retaining  the 
Cape,  with  Aill  as  much  justice  as  you  infer  from  his  dedarar 
tion  a  design  of  occupying  Egypt  on  his  ?  But  it  is  arguedy 
that  the  m6re  act  of  sending  Sebastiani  is  sufficient  ground  for 
war.     Now  this  fact  ministers  must  have  known  irom  General 
Stewart,   by  his  dispatch  of  the  30th  of  November.    The 
arrival  of  Sebastiani  in  Egypt,  and  his  transactions  there,  were 
circumstances  which  General  Stewart  could  not  have  failed 
communicating  fully  to  our  government*    The  publieatioa 
of  the  report,  also,  is  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  intention^ 
and  it  is  asked,  whether  any  man  wiU  publish  what  he  doea 
not  intend  to  act?  The  value  of  £gypt>  too,  to  Bonaparte  is 
stated  in  addition.     Now,  if  he  really  thought  Egypt  o(  that 
value,  and  if  he  wanted  the  key  to  it  first,  which  is  said  to  be 
Malta,  for  the  surrender  of  which  he  was  treating  with  us» 
can  we  suppose  that  he  would  have  published  his  intoitioii 
with  r^ard  to  Egypt,  as  the  means  of  prevailing  on  us  to 
give  him  up  Malta?   No  1  the  proposition   is  absurd  and 
ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
account  for  such  conduct  at  all,  unless  we  at  bace  believe 
Bonaparte  to  be  a  madman." 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  a  part  of  the  negociation» 
which  he  professed  to  be,  to  him,  utterly  incompreheosiUeb 
"  I  am  come  to  demand  satisfaction,"  says  Lord  Whitwocth 
to  the  Frencli  minister.  *'  What  satisfiicdon  ?'  asks.  M* 
Talleyrand —  "  Why,  really,  as  to  that  I  catmot  tell  j^ 
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bat  I  will  send  to  England  to  inquire/'  Finding  that  they 
do  not  obtain  satisfaction,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because 
they  themselves  do  not  know  what  to  ask,  the  ministers 
change  the  point  of  satisfaction  into  one  of  security,  "  What 
security?"  says  the  French  minister.  "  Why  that  I  can't 
tell,'*  answers  Lord  Whitworth,  **  but  I  will  send  to  know.'* 
Well !  it  turns  out  that  the  security  we  want  is  the  possessbn 
ci  Malta  in  perpetuity;  next  the  possession  of  it  for  ten 
years,  which,  for  all  political  purposes,  amounts  to  a  per- 
petuity; and  then  a  number  of  other  demands  are  thrown 
together,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  like  the  ghost  in  a 
tragedy,  comes  in  at  the  last  scene  to  unravel  the  plot,  and 
bring  about  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece*  He  was  dead 
and  buried,  it  is  true,  long  before  the  play  b^n ;  no  part 
was  assigned  him  in  the  drama,  but  brought  in  at  the  stage* 
door  towards  the  close,  of  it,  and  coupled  with  Malta, 
ministers  thought  he  would  add  greatly  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  together  with  many  other  princes,  had 
been  set  aside,  one  by  one.  Ministers  said  that  they  had 
diflBcnlti^  enough  of  their  own,  and  that  therefore  they 
would  have  noUiing  to  do  with  any  of  them.  But  when 
they  came  to  insist  on  keeping  Malta,  and  discovered  that 
a  war  for  Malta  alone  would  not  be  very  palatable  to  the 
people  of  England,  they  produced  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
They- had. a  &uble  purpose  in  this.  The  abrupt  demand 
of  Malta  might  have  been  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the 
first  consul.  By  bringing  forward,  therefore,  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  the  quarrel  and  abandoning  him  afterwards  in 
the  negociations,  they  would  appear  to  soften  their  demand 
of  Malta;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appeared  to 
stand  forward,  as  protectors  of  a  prince,  in  whose  fate  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  took  a  warm  interest,  and  whom,  if  they 
gained  nothing  for  him,  they  would  at  least  leave  in  no 
worse  condition  than  he  Was  before.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  required  that  Switzerland  should  be  evacuated^  and,  as 
a  condition,  offered  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Etruria, 
and  the  Cisalpine  and  the  Ligurian  republics.  Now  what 
could  ministers  seriously  expect  from^such  an  offer?  Did 
they  really  suppose  that  the  first  consul  would  care  one 
straw  whether  the  establishment  he  had^  made  in  Italy, 
should,  or  should  not,  be  recognized  by  this  country?  Did 
they  doubt  that  Bonaparte,  in  answer  to  their  prqposal^ 
would  b^  of  them  to  follow  their  own  fancy  on  this  pointy 
and  recognise  or  not  as  they  might  think  convenient  ?  ^<  I 
am  not  sure,"  added  Mr.  Fox,  "  whether  many  persons 
wlia  bear  me  are  acquttnted  with  the  fiict,  but  I  bdieve  it 
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to  be  certain,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  wh< 
independence,  under  that  name,  was  acknowledged  by  Franoe 
in  1778,  and  what  was  much  more  important,  by  Great  Bri* 
tain  in  1782,  never  was  acknowledged  by  the  En^Mfess  of 
Russia  to  the  day  of  her  death ;  yet  I  never  heard  that  Aai»- 
rica  was  the  worse  from  the  want  of  the  recognition  of  her  in- 
dependence by  that  imperial  princess.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear 
that  France,  which  haa  so  large  a  share  in  the  establishment 
of  that  indepeadence^  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  RuMa 
ibr  declining  to  acknowledge  it.  Nor,  indeed,  could  aay 
such  refusal  affect  America.  For  what  is  recognition  ?  nothing 
but  mere  matter  of  course,  except  as  it  may  be  connected  wi£ 
a  claim.  We  gave  up  a  great  deal  to  America,  when  we  ac- 
knowledged the  ind^endence  of  the  United  States.  Why? 
because  we  had  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  than,  llie 
United  States  were  not  injured  by  the  r&sai  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia  to  acknowledge  them.  Why?  Because  Riifisia 
had  no  claim  upon  America.  The  recognition  of  the  Kin^;  of 
Etruria  by  the  emperor,  indeed,  is  very  different  From  him 
it  is  a  boon,  and  a  great  one  too ;  for  by  so  doing  he  aban* 
dons  all  his  churns  upon  those  territories.  But  we,  in  ofcr 
ing  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Etruria,  or  the  other  changes 
in  Italy,  grant  no  boon  to  any  of  them.  We  have  no  chum 
on  Tuscany — we  have  no  claim  on  Milan — we  have  no 
claim  on  the  Cisalpine  or  Ligurian  republics:  whether  we 
acknowledge  them  or  not,  therefore,  is  matter  of  no  import- 
ance to  them,  and  is  only  a  consideration  of  convenience  to 
ourselves.  The  importance  to  France  of  such  a  boon  cannot^ 
consequently,  be  contended  for  with  any  reason.  What,  then, 
is  the  result  of  all  this?  Why,  that  you  suffered  tbe  oppor* 
tunity  to  escape  you,  and,  instead  of  interposing  with  a  ge- 
nerous magnanimity  for  the  protection  of  HoUaad ;  instead  of 
looking  to  that  country  which  stood  in  immediate  need  of 
being  rescued  from  the  most  grnevous  oppression,  in  whose 
j&vour  you  might  have  roused  all  the  indignaot  sympathies  of 
Europe,  and  in  whose  cause  you  micdit  have  hoped  for  the 
co-operation,  more  or  less,  of  the  difierent  great  powers  of 
the  continent,  you  rest  the  whole  quarrel  with  Ffanoe  oB  a 
point  of  sheer,  naked,  British  interest,  on  your  possession  and 
occupation  of  Malta;  a  point  in  which  no  olher  Eurqiean 
state  can  fed  an  interest,  or  entertain  a  wish  in  oommon  with 
yourselves.  You  have  reduced  this  wh<de  question  to  sach 
an  issue,  that,  except  possibly  the  Turks,  the  valae  of  whose 
aUiance  is  easily  ^predated,  no  other  power  can  be  iadueed  lo 
eome  to  your  aid  by  the  senseof  a  conunon  interest.  Yoiibave 
deprived  yourselves  of  every  advantage  you  would  have  had 
fkouk  ^  admaratJOB  awi  from  the  good  will  of  xnankiM^  md 
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y%m  have  sent  your  cause  into  the  world,  stripped  of  every 
motive  to  union,  derived  either  from  their  interests  or  their 
virtues. 

But  can  peace  yet  be  made  ?    I  think  it  may.    It  has  been 
contended  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  still  refuses  to  gua* 
FRBtee  Malta.     Is  that  quite  so  certain  ?     But  be  the  fact  so, 
av  not,  are  not  the  communications  from  that  excellent  prince 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  the  hope,  that  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe^  he  is  ready  to  interpose 
his  mediation,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  present  differences 
with  Fraiace?     Has  he  not  actually  c^ered  that  mediation? 
If  yon  accept  it,  will  it  not  appear  to  all  Europe  that  you  ask 
only  for  justice?    And  will  not  that  be  of  more  consequence 
to  you  than  any  other  consideration?    Justice,  believe  me,  is 
a  very  powerful  weapon  for  you,  if  you  choose  to  use  it,  and 
if  you  accept  the  mediation  of  Rrssia,  the  justice  of  your  ob- 
iect  will  be  palpable  to  the  world.     But  I  ask  you  to  do  so  for 
another  purpose*    I  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
that  Malta  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
tkan  ceded  to  Great  Britain?     Whether,  with  a  view  to  the 
fotore  peace  of  Europe,  and  of  affording  a  fairer  chance  for 
its  continuance,  it  wcmld  not  be  better  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  should  be  the  occupier  of  Malta,  as  between  Great 
Brkain  and  France,  than  that  it  should  be  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain  ?    I  certainly  should  consider  the 
^araaiee,  under  the  terms  proposed  by  Russia,  the  best  of 
dUL     Why  ?  because  it  would  secure  the  friendship  of  Russia ; 
ead  because  our  having  it  even  in  full  sovereignty  cannot  be 
pmt  in  competition  with  that  friendship.     In  this  war,  in  the 
ooiurae  of  any  fature  war  with  France,  whidi  would  you  pre- 
fer, Malta,  or  the  friendship  pf  Russia  ?     I  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  answering  —  the  friendsbip  of  Russia.    And  that  you 
trill  secure  it  by  accepting  the  proffered  mediation,  is  a  point 
on  which  I  have  no  difficulty  of  belief;  for,  if  the  accounts  I 
kave  heard  of  him  be  true,  (although  accounts  of  princes  must 
be  xeeexved,  with  many  allowances,)  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
IS  a  prince  who  |:daces  his  glory  in  a  true  love  of  peace,  who 
wH)  naturally  feel  a  still  deeper  interest  in  any  peace  which  he  ^ 
might  become  the  instrument  of  preserving,  and  whose  wishes, 
therefore,  must  incUne  towards  that  party,  the  views  of  which 
afaonld  appear  most  congenial  with  his  own.     To  obtain  his 
good  offices  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  more  real  consequence  to  us,  and  to  aU  Eur(q)e,  than  our 
poBsesiii^  Maha  vnder  any  circumstances.     But  is  there  not 
great  probability  of  our  being  enabled,  through  these  means, 
to  preserve  and  consolidate  the  peace  on  a  much  broader 
kasB  thas  that  of  settling  the  present  dispute  concerning 
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Malta?  Suppose  that  illustrious  prince  were  not  only  to 
guarantee  Malta,  but  were  to  enter  into  guarantees  upcm  » 
still  more  extensive  principle  —  to  guarantee  ^igypt  to  the 
Turks,  for  instance.  Would  not  trat  be  worth  a  thousand 
Moltas?  I  go  still  further.  By  what  I  have  heard  of  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia,  from  a  Quarter  on  which  I  think  I  can 
rely,  he  is  disposed  also  to  look  to  the  freedom  of  Switzerland 
and  of  Holland.  I  do  firmly  believe^  that  under  his  media- 
tion and  guarantee,  undertaken  upon  a  large  scale,  not  only 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  but  perhaps  even  Spain,  might 
recover  their  independence,  and  olford  you  thus  an  additional 
security  for  peace,  or  assistance  in  any  renewal  of  the  contest. 
On  these  large  and  liberal  principles  of  policy,  other  powers 
might  be  brought  to  concur  with  you ;  whereas,  if  you  are 
seen  to  pursue  nothing  but  your  own  sordid,  separate  inte* 
rests,  you  will  obtain  no  cordial  assistance,  and  you  will  con- 
clude no  solid  pacification. 

The  invariable  demand  of  France'  upon  us,  observed  Mr. 
Fox,  to  evacuate  Malta,  has  been  confined  simply  to  its  eva^- 
.    cuation  according  to  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 
Had  we  felt  oursdves  and  the  rest  of  Europe  in  such  a  state 
of  insecurity  as  we  seem  to  apprehend  from  the  great  power 
and  ambition  of  France,  better  would  it  6ave  been  by  &r  to 
have  abrogated  the  whole  treaty  at  once,  and  to  have  dedained 
that,  as  it  was  incapable  of  execution  in  one  of  its  material 
articles,  it  was  unfit  for  execution  in  any.     But,  if  France  had 
done  so !  France  is  said  to  have  no  feeling  of  honour.    Let  us 
put  the  case  &irly  to  ourselves,  and  suppose,  that  by  an  arw 
tide  in  the  treaty  France  had  bound  herself  to  give  us  the 
Mauritius.     In  what  terms  should  we  not  exdaun  aoinst 
France,  if,  alleging  our  detention  of  the  Cape  of  Ooodllqpe 
asaproof  of  our  malm  animus  towards  her,  she  hadrefiised 
to  surrender  that  possession  ?    What  should  we  think  and  say 
of  such  an  excuse,  grounded  on  such  a  proof  of  our  hostile 
disposition  ?     France^  however,  had  not  made  the  demand  of 
Malta  for  herself:  it  was  only  to  the  leaving  it  in  our  hands 
that  the  first  consul  had  uniformly  refiised  nis  cooseaat ;  he 
had  raised  no  difficulties  to  its  occupation  by  other  powers  ; 
it  had  been  directly  offered  to  Russia.     Even  with  regard  to 
its  evacuation  by  the  British  troops,  he  had  fixed  no  precise 
time^  had  insisted  on  no  immediate  step  towards  its  perfono- 
ance.     This  conduct  certainly  bore  no  i^pearance  of  irnpe-* 
riousness  or  arrogance.    It  is  answered,  however,  that  it  was 
but  an  assumed  moderation  ia  the  first  consul,  put  on  fer 
the  sake  of  his  immediate  interests;  and  that  his  real  desigia 
was  war  and  aggression,  whenever  the  moment  should  be 
more  favourable.    His  merdumt  ships  are  now  at  sea:  ha 
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waits  their  return  into  the  French  ports;  and  while  his  country 
18  exposed  to  danger  at  so  many  difFerent  points,  the  present, 
it  is  argued,  is  not  the  precise  moment  at  which  he  would 
b^n  a  war  with  us;  but  for  this  he  will  choose  his  own  time- 
Be  it  so.  Supposing  the  advantage  to  be  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  now,  would  it  not  continue  in  nearly  the  same  degree 
during  the  rest  of  this  year,  or  the  next  year,  or  the  year 
after  r  And  what  was  the  nature  of  this  advantage  as  appli- 
cable to  the  question  at  issue?  Should  we  not  always  retain 
it?  Must  not  French  commerce,  during  the  continuance  of 
our  naval  superiority,  always  remain  to  the  same  degree  a 
pledge  in  our  hands  for  the  performance  of  the  engagement 
which  constituted  the  subject  of  the  present  dispute?  That 
engagement  was  the  independence  of  Malta.  If  Malta,  in* 
deed,  were  occupied  by  France,  it  might  be  right  to  make 
use  of  our  immediate  advantage,  to  oblige  her  to  restore  the 
island  to  its  independence ;  but  now  what  should  we  gain  by 
threatening  the  first  consul  to  block  up  his  ports,  to  capture 
his  sUps,  and  ruin  his  commerce?  Nothing  but  another 
promise ;  a  promise  that,  during  a  certain  time,  he  would  not 
disturb  us  in  the  occupation  of  Malta.  And,  did  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  did  the  evidence  of  history  furnish  a 
ground  of  reliance  on  promises  of  this  sort?  Did  promises 
give  any  real  security  for  the  performance  of  stipulations  ? 
Granting  the  first  consul  to  have  entered  into  any  enga^ 
ment  on  this  head  that  we  might  have  required,  if  his  ambi- 
tion be  of  that  nature  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  could  we  be 
simple  enough  to  hope  that  he  would  really  leave  us  in  the 
unmolested  possession  of  Malta,  and  that  he  would  not  insist 
an  our  evacuating  it  the  very  instant  at  which  that  opportu- 
nity should  occur  for  which  we  now  suppose  him  to  be  wait- 
ing ?  The  futility  of  such  promises,  and  the  little  scruple 
with  which  they  were  evaded,  could  be  no  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  conduct  of  Francis  I.  when  a  prisoner  at  Ma- 
drid, after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  This  .monarch,  it  is  wdl 
known,  was  obliged  by  Charles  V.  to  subscribe,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  liber^,  to  conditions  of  so  harsh  a  nature,  that 
it  was  foreseen  great  otgections  would  be  made  to  their  ratifi- 
cation by  the  states  of  France.  He  was  compelled,  therefore, 
to  engage  to  return  to  Madrid  in  the  event  of  failure,  and  this 
engagement  he  conceived  himself  to  have  well  and  faithfully 
performed — by  building  and  residing  at  a  house  in  the  Bdis 
de  Boulogne,  which  he  called  Madrid.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  we  were  pursuing  the  light  and  frivolous  advantages 
which  a  promise  of  this  sort  nught  hold  forth  to  us,  we  lost 
the  benefit  of  another,  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  much 
xnoie  valuable  and  soUd.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  who 
makes  apromise  puts  himself  to  ft  certain  degree  in  the  power 
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of  the  party  to  whom  he  makes  it.  The  ijadepeiidecioe  of 
Malta  was  provided  for  by  the  treaty.  The  eibrngeraeiUs  of 
Fnmee  on  this  head  are  solemn  and  positive.  I^  Uies^  upon 
our  evacuation  of  the  island  in  consequence  of  that  treaty,  the 
first  consul  of  France  were  to  attempt  any  thing  against  its 
independence,  we  should  derive,  in  any  quarrd  we  m^^t 
have  to  sustain  with  hiot  on  that  account,  aU  the  benefit  {m. 
a  consideraUe  one  it  would  be)  arising  from  the  disadvantage 
in  point  of  genaral  character  and  estimaticm,  to  which  our 
adversary  weald  expose  himself  by  such  a  bveack  of  promi6& 
But  all  advantages  arising  from  this  state  of  tilungs,  such  as  k 
raiffbt  be,  we  have  totaifly  foregone,  by  resting  the  dispute 
wi&  Frtmce  upon  its  present  gromids. 

The  charges  of  arrogance,  and  of  a  siq>eriority  assumed  by 
the  first  consul  in  his  language  towards  this  co«n^,  arc 
fiirther  urced  and  supported  on  the  testimony  of  his  conyer- 
sations  wim  Lord  Whitworth,  to  which  allusions  had  been  se 
fi^uently  made :  those  eonversations  are  said  to  have^beea 
not  only  oflbnstve  m  their  tone,  but  in  their  substance.  Mr. 
Fox  eomd  see  no  foundation  for  this  species  of  ehm^ge  ki  the 
long  oonveraation  with  Lord  Whitworth,  on  which  se  midk 
stress  had  been  laid,  and  some  expressions  of  whieh  had  beea 
•o  triumphantly  quoted.  What  was  the  report  of  those  es- 
presaioiis,  as  givoi  by  Lord  Whitworth  himself?  Does  the 
first  consul  say  haughtily  to  him,  <^  I  will  come  and  emsk 
yen — Je  vous  iermserai^**  Just  the  reverse.  He  tells  as 
plainly  and  directly  indeed,  that  he  shall  a^empt  to^  mvade 
Hs;  but  he  says  also^  that  he  knows  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
to  one  against  his  suoeess ;  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  oae  Cbathe 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  expeditton  would  go  to  the  bottoa 
of  the  sea.  He  talked  mudi,  and  with  great  eamestnesB,  on 
this  subject,  but  never  once  afiected  to  diminish  the  danger. 
Yet  tUfi  deckrotion  of  the  first  consul,  of  Um  almoet  utter 
hqpelcssnesa  of  any  enteiprize  he  might  atten^  against  us»  is 
quoted  as  a  proof  ef  his  arrogance  and  presumption  !  <<  Whatp 
ever  else  there  may  be  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  <<  these  cerlaii^ 
is  in  this  conversation  no  tocw  of  supericnri^;  on  die  con- 
trary, it  is  an  acknowkdjgment  of  superiority  on  our  side.  To 
catt  it  arrogaairt  or  premunptuous^  or  Co  say  &ai  it  is  effinsftve 
in  its  tone^  or  in  its  substance,  appears  to  bea  very  whamsicsl 
imputaitbn.  It  remuda  me  c^  the  most  extmvi^^imt  passage 
that  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  a  great,  and^  with  aa^  mosl 
finrowrite  poet,  and  who,  notwidistandifl^  the  firaqaettt  in>> 
stances  of  the  same  sort  which  occur  in  his  work%  i»  one  of 
the  finest  in  our  hmgaage^  I  mean  Diyden^  who,  in  the  alMt 
extravagant,  pcrfaapsy  oi  his  pieces^  and  into  the  neiith  of 
▲fananeor^  pofes  m  seiriBnmt  whidi  haaalwajA  appeonsdl  ta  jae 
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to  OBtfloar  ewry  flight  allowable  to  the  wildest  fietioBs  of  the 
ioM^ination*  In  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  his  hero^  who  is 
burlesqued  in  the  Rehearsal,  under  the  character  of  Draw* 
cansir,  says,  in  anger  to  his  rival  — 

^*  Theu  shait  not  wish  her  thise ;  thou  shalt  not  dare 
To  be  sot  nspudent  as  to  despair  1" 

Now  I  confess,  notwithstanding  what  I  may  have  thought 
of  the  extravagance  of  my  favourite  poet,  that  I  h^d  over- 
rated it.  I  had  thought  that  no  case  could  happen  to  give 
common  sense  to  those  expressions,  and  make  them  appli- 
cable to  real  life.  I  thought  them  the  daring  efforts  of  a 
Tivid  genius,  aiming  at  the  summit  of  poetical  hyperbole; 
but  now  I  find  that  Dryden  gave  only  a  tame,  prosaic  ac- 
count of  a  matter  of  fact,  a  tew  years  before  it  happened  I 
He  says,  <<  You  shall  not  wish,  you  shall  not  dare,  to  be  so 
ampudent  as  to  despair  !*'  Bonaparte  says,  he  despairs  of 
success  in  his  invasion  of  England,  and  for  his  pride  and 
impudence  in  despairing,  as  well  as  for  his  presiunption  in 
telung  them  so,  ministers  think  no  punishment  too  great. 
Now  I  profess  mysdUT  to  be  one  of  those  who  agree  in  this 
jreqiect  with  the  first  consul,  and  who  think  that  in  this 
deyair  there  is  infinitely  more  good  sense  than  arrogance. 
I  think  it  is  full  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  expedition  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  if 
Le  should  attempt  a  descent  on  our  coast.  I  certainly  think 
thisy  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  Bonaparte  is  of  the 
earae  opinion. 

Having  closed  the  argument  under  these  different  heads, 
Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  the  summing  up  of  his  opinions  on 
the  whole  of  the  question  before  the  House.  He  said,  that 
after  the  ministers  had  suffered  the  continent  to  be  reduced 
to  its  present  istate,  aft^r  they  had  submitted^  without  re- 
monstrance, to  every  encroachment  of  French  ambition,  after 
they  had  left  HoUand  and  Switzerland  to  their  fate,  and  all 
the  smaller  states  of  Europe  under  the  dominion  or  the  in- 
fluence of  France,  he  could  not  think  the  war  they  were  now 
undertaking  for  Malta,  plain  Malta,  either  wise  or  justifiable. 
"What,  however,  it  might  be  asked  of  him,  would  he  him- 
self propose  under  the  present  circumstances  ?  It  was  his 
cpinion,  that  peace  was  not  even  then  desperate^  if  proper 
means  were  resorted  to  —  means  which  presented  themselves 
at  that  very  moment,  and  which  were  in  every  way  consistent 
with  strict  honour,  and  with  a  lar^  and  liberal  policy.  He 
xecoDunended  to  his  majesty's  mmisters,  without  delay,  to 
avail  themaelvea  of  the  opportunity  which  then  offered*  and 
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to  co*operate  with  the  wishes  which  he  understood  to  have 
been  expressed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russda,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  Europe.     He  recommended,  and  again  en- 
forced, the  acceptance  of  the  Russian  mediation,  not  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  the  guarantee  of  that  power  for  Malta 
merely,  but  with  a  view  of  extending  it  upon  a  grand,  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  policy,  and  in  concert  with  other  great 
powers,  to  the  protection  of  the  weaker  and  more  defenceless 
states,  and  thus  ensuring,  ds  far  as  stability  could  be  expected 
in  human  affairs,  the  solid  and  permanent  pacification  of 
Europe.     What,  he  asked,  was  the  other  side  of  the  alter- 
native?—  War  !     And  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of 
resorting  to  it  ?     He  had  already  touched  on  tlie  conduct  of 
the  first  consul,  and  some  of  the  reasons  which  had  been 
assigned  for  it.     He  had  touched  also  on  the  state  of  the 
inh^itants  of  other  countries,   none  of  whom,  he  feared, 
would  be  improved  in  their  condition  by  war;  but  he  must 
now  come  to  that  body  of  people  whom  he  had  often  declared 
to  be  more  emphatically  his  clients  —  the  people  of  England. 
He  would,   for  the  moment,  put  out  of  his  consideration 
all  questions  of  danger  to  ourselves.     He  would  suppose 
Bonaparte  to  feel  the  truth  of  what  he  himself  had  declared, 
namely,  that  he  despaired  of  success  in  attempting  a  descent 
—  he  would  suppose  that  all  parts  of  our  empire  were  at  pre- 
sent secure,  and  that  even  in  a  protracted  war,  there  would 
be  no  probability,  no  possibility  (if  gentlemen  would  take  it 
so)  of  affecting  us  in  any  quarter  by  invasion.     Even  in  this 
state  of  security,  however,  what  was  our  situation  ?   Had  we 
forgotten  the  two  last  years  of  the  last  war?    Had  we  for- 
gotten the  state  and  condition  of  the  middle  classes  of  society 
in  tliis  island;  of  every  country  gentleman  of  a  limited  in- 
come, of  every  tradesman,  indeed  of  every  man  in  it  who 
did  not  possess  a  very  large  fortune ;  had  we  already  for- 
gotten how  the  late  war  had  pressed  upon  them  ?     Let  us 
recollect  these  things ;  let  us  recoUect  the  circumstances  whidi 
occurred  in  the  course  of  that  war;  what  we  all  sufiered  by 
the  immense  loads  that  were  laid  upon  us  to  support  it— > 
their  grievous  and  most  intolerable  weight,  and  the  cruel 
and  grinding  measures  of  every  description,  under  which 
this  country  had  groaned  during  so  many  years.     Could  mi- 
nisters, wiui  these  recollections  in  their  minds,  bring  than- 
selves  again  to  precipitate  their  cottntry  into  miseries,   so 
horrible  in  their  nature,  and  so  easily  to  be  avoided  ?  What 
had  we  now  to  expect  ?     He  had  heard,  indeed,  some  talk 
of  an  economical  war.     But  even  this  economy  (difficult  as 
the  word  was  at  all  times  to  understajqid  when  so  applied)  was 
now  explained  to  consist  in  the  adoption  of  measures  leadmg 
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to  an  immense  and  immediate  enlargement  of  our  expences. 
We  were  told  that  we  must  make  great  exertions.     And 
what   exertions?    Exertions   beyond    any  thins  we   hav^ 
ever  yet   known;   far    beyond  what  were  found  necessary 
during  the  glorious  war  of  Queen  Anne;  far  beyond  those 
by  which  we  obtained  that  pre-eminence  which  has  immor- 
talized the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham ;  far  beyond 
even  those  of  the  late  war  itself.     And  by  whom  were  we 
told  all  this  ?     If  by   some  gentlemen  who  had  no  expe^ 
rience  in  politics,  and  luder  whose  guidance  we  had  not 
already  suffered;^ if  by  some  orator,  as  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  without  a  meaning,  and  by  way  of  a  flourish  in  debate, 
for  such  a  purpose  it  might  do  well;  but  we  are  told  this, 
not  by  a  novice  in  the  art  of  extortion,  but  by  an  artist !  "  If 
a  man  without  experience  or  reputation,"  said   Mr.  Fox, 
**  examines  my  case  when  1  am  ill,  and  tells^me,  *  You  must 
have  a  limb  cut  off  to  save  your  life,'  I  might  still  hope  for  a 
core,  without  having  recourse  to  so  dreadfiil  a  remedy ;  but, 
if  the  skilful  practitioner,  the  r^pilar  doctor  himself  tells  me 
so,   after  consultation,  if  the  experienced  operator,  under 
whose  prescriptions  and  directions  I  have  already  suffered, 
tells  me  so,  I  know  what  I  must  endure  I     If  he  tells  me, 
^  I  must  pull  out  all  your  teeth ;  I  must  cut  off  part  of  the 
extremities,  or  you  will  die^'  I  have  only  to  prepare  for  the 
operation.     I  know  the  alternative  is  death  or  torture.    This 
great  artist,  this  eminent  doc^r,  (Mr.  Pitt,)  has  told  us  that^ 
much  as  we  had  already  been  distinguished  for  exertion,  whiit 
we  have  hitherto  done  is  nothing.   We  have  hitherto  been 
only  fighting  for  morality  and  religion,  for  the  law  of  nations, 
for  the  rights  of  civil  society,  and  in  the  cause  of  God. 
Resources  fully  adequate  to  such  minor  objects,  the  right 
konourable  gentleman  assures  us,  we  have  already  employed : 
but  now  we  have  a  contest  to  sustain  of  a  higher  order  —  a 
contest  which  would  compel  us  to  strain  every  remaining 
nerve^  and  to  call  for  sacrUSces  new  and  extraordinaiy,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  heard  of  in  this  oountiv.    We  are 
uAd,  that  within  a  month,  within  a  fortnight  perhaps,  a  plan 
must  be  formed  for  raising  many  millions  of  money,  in  a  mode 
different  firom  any  that  has  hiUierto  been  attempted.    It  was 
not  to  be  a  pitiful  expedient  for  a  single  year;  it  was  not  to 
be  an  exp^ient  similar  to  those  adopted  by  Lord  North 
during  the  American  war,  or  by  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man himself  for  neariy  the  whole  of  the  last  war;  but  it  was 
to  be  a  plan  which  would  last  for  ever,  or  at  least  until  two 
or  three  hundred  millions  should  be  raised  by  it.     Severe 
measures  for  general  defence  are  also  announced  to  us  as 
necessaiy  withm  a  fortnight;  jdaos.  of  which  no  man  can  as 
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yet  form  a  conoeptiaa^  bul  whidi  numsten  are  to  repeal  to 
us  in  due  time,  mi  wben  they  Bfaall  have  leackad  diicir  fuB 
iiiatia*ity  of  wisdom. 

Tbe  incaoEie-tax  wad  fUt  heavily  by  most  of  the  memben 
of  thk  House,  akhougb  many  of  them  axe  in  the  superior 
ranks  of  fostane  —  beairily,  indeed,  by  all  descripticNn  of 
persoDS  in  the  country,  except  the  most  opmknt,  or  those 
m  the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  who  were  too  poor  to  he 
made  the  objects  of  it.  I  beUeve  there  are  now  near  tibe 
pn^ctors  of  that  tax,  many  persons  who  &lt  the  gnpe 
of  it  most  keenly,  altlioiis|h  some  of  them  wece  so  situated 
that  it  was  not  prudent  for  them  to  complam.  That  tax 
did,  indeed,  afiect  every  person  of  any  condition  in  thb 
country,  but  aiEscted  them  veiv  differendy.  The  possessoora 
of  their  thirty,  thar  twenty,  their  ten,  and  even  their  one 
thousand  a-year,  felt  it  as  nothing,  when  compared  to  the 
possessors  of  only  their  two,  their  three,  their  four,  or 
their  five  hundred.  Ask  that  numerous  and  intelligeni 
class  of  persons  how  they  &k  the  income-tax?  I  am  speakr 
ing  of  die  poor  cid  inoone«tax,  not  the  tax  now  about  to 
be  imposed — J  speak  of  that  mild  and  gentle  operation^ 
which  se]zed.onlv  upon  Qne4enlli  of  a  man's  income,  and  not 
of  a  meMure  wmch  may  exact  a  fifth,  and  posabfy  a  bcJT; 
a  measove^.  tee^  whidi  must  be  improved  in  the  mode  of  its 
execution,  sbice  the  greater  the  aum  to  be  rmsed  by  it^  llie 
mone  rk^ous  must  be  the  inquisition.  Let  no  man  ik>w 
lo^  to  this  holciing  a  povnd  without  givii^  possibly  fifteem 
sbiUili^siiof  it  togovermnent  towards  the  support  of  the  war  ; 
let  no  JHan  be  too  <cc(nfident  ihat  an  inquisilormay^ot  be  em^* 
powered  to  break  open  his  desk,  in  order  to  seaitdi  for  tbe 
oth^  five.  And  aU  this  for  what?  For  Malta  I  Malta  I 
plaiOf  base,  naked  Malta,  unconnected'  with  any  other  ia^ 
terest!  What  point  of  honosr  can  the  retention  of  Malta 
1^  to  you?  Something  of  that  nature  may  be  felt  by  France^ 
but  to  you,  I  aver  it  is,  as  a  point  of  honour,  nothing.  ^  But 
it  may  ibe  prudoot  toikeep  if  Is  the  keeping  it  wotIIi  a  com* 
test?  .  Does  the  noUe  loidihink  it  so?  <£  the  contmy^ 
is  he  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  not?  <^Oh  I  but  we  ax« 
to  oppose  the  affgrandizement  of  France^  the  ambition  of 
Bonaparte^  whidt  will  destroy  us  like  a  liquid  fire."  W^ 
ha^,  lindeed,  heard  some  sfdendid  philippics  on  this  subject ; 
phitippies  wdodcb  Demosthenes  iiimsel^  were  he  among  us^ 
wHMild  hear -with  pleasure,  and  possibly  with  envy;  ph{li{^Qa 
which  would  lead  us  direetfy  to^battle^  withoutrqjavd  to^wfacit 
may  follow; 'but  then  comes itibe  question  —  What  AiSk  w« 
havseito.psQTi&r  them?  What  is  the  amomit  of 'the'bill^  I 
nimamhar  ran  old  Fveash  tpfioveilv  and  I  am'n0t*iififMd  of 
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bciDg  deemed  too  much  of  a  Frenchman  if  I  should  quote  h : 
die  proverb  seems  almost  an  answer  to  one  in  English,  which 
says  that  *<  things  are  good  because  they  are  dear.'*    The 
author  of  the  French  one,  however,  tells  us  that,  let  things  be 
ever  so  good,  yet  if  they  are  dear,  he  has  no  pleasure  in  eat- 
ioff  them,  ^^  le  cout  en  ote  le  gouU"     Now  so  it  is  with  me^ 
when  I  hear  the  harangues  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
IB  favour  of  war,  I  think  the  articles  drest  up  are  exquisite, 
but  that  the  cost  spoils  the  reKsh.     However,  these  phUippics 
are  not  new  to  us.     I  remember  when  Lord  Rosslyn,  (tnen 
Mr*  Wedderbum,)  made  a  vehement  and  eloquent  philippic 
before  the  privy  council  against  Dr.  Franklin,  calling  him  ^  a 
hoary-headed  traitor,"  and  so  forth.    I  remember  the  prodi- 
gious effect  produced  by  this  splendid  invective;  so  great  was 
it,  that  when  the  privy  council  went  away,  they  were  almost 
ready  to  throw  up  their  hats  for  joy,  as  if  they  had  obtained 
a  tnuroph.     Why,  Sir,  we  paid  a  pretty  dear  price  for  that 
triurof^  afierwtfds  !     In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  we 
had  abilities,  iirfiich  we  now  enjoy  no  longer,  and  which  no 
one  remembers  with  more  regret  than  I  oo.     There  was  no 
want  of  imagery,  no  want  of  figures  of  rhetoric,  no  want  of 
the -flowers  of  eloquence; -^eloquence  seldom  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed  by  man,  and  all  exerted  to  support  the  war. 
We  know  how  that  war  ended,  and  the  damp  which  was  cast 
upon  our  ardour  at  the  «ght  of  the  bill  when  it  came  to  be 
paid.     So  now,  when  lliear  all  these  fine  and  eloquent 
philippics,  I  cannot  help  recollecting  what  fruits  such  speeches 
have  generally  produced,  and  dreMing  the  devastation  and 
carnage  which  usut^  attend  them.     The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  when  he  appears  before  us  in  all  the  gorgeous  at- 
tire of  his  eloquence,  reminds  me  of  a  stonr  which  is  told  of 
a  barbarous  prince  of  Morocco^  a  Muley  Molock,  or  a  Muley 
Ishraael,  who  never  put  on  his  gayest  garments,  or  appeared 
in  ^xtniordinaiT  .pomp,  but  as  a  prelude  to  die  murder  of 
many  of  his  subjects.     Now,  when  I  behold  splendour  much 
more-bri^t,  when  I  perceive  the'labomrs  of  an  elegant  and 
acoomplitihed  mind^-when  I  listen  to  words  so  choice,  and 
€<mtemplate  all  the  oharms  of  his  polished  elocution,  —  it  is 
well  enough  for  me,  sitting  in  this  House,  to  enjoy  the  scene, 
bat  it  gives  me  most  gloomy  tidings  to  convey  to  my  constitu-i 
ents  in  the  lobby.     For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  should  wish, 
previously  to  our  entering  into  this  war,  to  be  told  what  event 
it '48  that  will  put  an  end  to  it     I  would  a&  what  are  we 
lo  gain  fay  th|s  contest?    I  know  I  may  be  told,  that  it  id  an 
old  and  a  foolish  question.     That  it  is  old  I  know,  bat  that 
it  is  foc^sh  I  do  not.    SwitEerknd  and  Holland  are^  in  n^ 
Q]^iii0n9  the  two  gveat  objects  to  be  kept  in  vieWf  as  oountriei 
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the  liberation  of  which  from  the  yoke  of  France  would  be 
roost  desirable.     But  have  you  any  hopes  of  acoompliahing 
such  an  object  ?    Have  you  any  chance  of  doing  so  by  the 
course  you  are  now  about  to  take?     No  man  thinks  more 
highly  than  I  do,  of  the  ability  and  gallantry  of  your  comr 
manders;  no  man  thinks  more  highly  wan  I  do,  of  the  intre- 
pidity and  valour  of  your  soldiers;  no  man  thinks  more  highly 
than  I  do  of  the  immense  power,  most  incomparable  skill  and 
invincible  spirit  of  your  navy ;  no  man  has  more  earnest  wishes 
than  I  have  to  see  the  power  of  France  reduced  by  the  efforts 
of  Great  Britain.     Much  certainly,  in  one  way,  may  be  done 
towards  this  object    You  may  seize  her  islands**- you  may 
take  her  colonies  and  destroy  her  trade;  you  have  done  it 
before,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  j'ou  may  distress  her  even 
more.     Even  then,  what  will  you   ultimately  gain?    On  the 
other   hand,    what   may  you  not   ultimately  lose?     You 
may  be  driven  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  yourselves.     But 
France,  we  are  told,  will  have  been  destroyed  first.     France 
may,  indeed,  be  made  a  beggar,  but  will  tlmt  make  her  a  bet- 
ter neighbour  to  you  ?     Say  even  that  a  new  revolution  should 
happen  to  France,  as  many  have  happened  to  her  within  these 
ten  years  —  What  will  you  be  the  better  for  that  ?  "  France^'' 
you  may  then  exclaim,  <^  is  now  more  miserable  than  ever 
she  was!"    To  be  sure  she  will  be  so;  and  you  — how  will 
you  be  the  better  for  her  misery  ?    It  is  argued,  however,  that 
if  we  are  to  go  to  war,  it  is  wiser  to  commence  it  now,  than  to 
delay  it;  distinctions  are  drawn  between  internal  strengdi 
and  strength  for  the  annoyance  of  an  enemy;  it  is  said  that, 
as  to  France,  another  year  may  extend  her  commerce,  increaae 
her  population,  and  thus  give  her  additional  means  of  annoy- 
ing us ;  and  that  all  these  means  will  be  diminished  by  the 
revolutions  she  may  suffer  in  another  war.     If  she  should  suf- 
fer in  the  next  war  ten  revolutions,  instead  of  the  five  or  six 
throuffh  which  she  struggled  in  the  last^  putting  all  othtf 
considerations  out  of  the  question,  are  we  justified  by  experi^ 
ence  in  expecting  that  her  sufferings  will  render  her  a  better 
neighbour  to  us,  or  less  troublesome  to  the  repose  of  the 
wond?    Was  she  so  wasted  by  the  losses  of  the  late  war,  was 
she  so  enervated  by  the  calamities  of  her  revoluticms,  as  to  be 
rendered  incapable  of  annoying  others,  or  of  defending  hersdf? 
Were  not  her  latest  efforts,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  terrible 
and  the  most  successful  ?' 

From  these  grounds,  which  Mr.  Fox  recapitulated,  he  drew 
the  conclusion,  tiiat  we  were  in  a  situation,  in  which,  if  we 
were  to  proceed  on  our  present  narrow  ground  of  mere  locsl 
British  interest,  we  had  nothing  to  gain;  absolutely  nothing* 
We  could  not  hope  for  an  ally  Irom  any  quarter  of  the  worlcL 
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But  if  the  House  should  agree  to  the  amendment  moved  on 
the  address,  it  would  open  to  us  another  and  a  better  course* 
The  amendment  contained  nothing,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  words  indeed,  they  did  not  all  believe  to  be 
true.  That  his  majesty's  ministers  had  not  done  the  best  that 
cu>uld  have  been  done,  in  the  whole  of  the  negociation,  was 
certainly  a  very  general  opinion.  That  question  was  by  com- 
mon consent  (as  it  appeared)  to  be  the  subject  of  debate  at  a 
future  day;  the  address  he  thought  would  prejudge  that  ques- 
tion ;  whereas  the  amendment  kept  it  entirely  open  for  dis- 
cussion and  decision.  To  attain"  the  greater  objects  of  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Fox  gave  notice,  that  ne  should,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  move  the  House  to  address  his  majesty  to 
avail  himself  of  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  bring  about  a  general  peace.  If  that  prince  should 
either  be  unwOling  to  engage  in  the  meditation,  or  unable, 
through  the  fault  of  our  enemy,  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
neither  of  which  Mr.  Fox  could  believe,  the  House  would 
enjoy  the  sati8&ctionx)f  reflecting  that  they  had  done  every 
thing  in  their  power,  which  prudence  c'ould  dictate,  to  avoid 
the  calamities  of  war.  The  alternative  would  then  be  in-> 
evitable,  and  they  would  adopt  it  vrithout  reproach.  At  pre? 
sent  nothing  coidd  be  said  in  fistvour  of  the  policy  of  war, 
but  that  it  may  be  better^ for  us  now  than  it  would  be  four 
months  hence.  This  advantage  would  be  more  than  coun- 
terbaluioed  by  proving  to  all  fairope,  that  war  was  not  our 
choice;  that  we  had  applied  to  one  of  its  first  powers  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  that  we  were  ready  to  accq)t  the  proffered  medi- 
ation. Mr.  Fox  concluded  his  speech  with  stating  the  strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  deep  anxiety  of  mind  under  which  he 
had  been  impelled  to  deliver  his  opinions  so  much  at  length; 
and  vrith  eidiorting  the  House,  before  they  entered  on  this 
great  contest,  not  only  to  pause,  to  deliberate,  and  to  satisfy 
Uiemselves,  but  to  do  every  thing  that  depended  on  them  to 
convince  their  constituents  and  all  Europe  that  the  avoiding 
it  was  impossible. 

On  a  division/ Mr.  Grey's  amendment  was  negatived  by  398 
against  67.    After  which  the  original  address  was  agreed  to. 
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Kit*  Fox's  Motion  BSSPscrikG  ths  Mediation  of 
RusaiA. 

May  27. 

TN  purtuance  of  the  notke  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making  bis  promised 
motion  respecting  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  adjust  the  existing  differences  between  this  country  and 
France.  He  observed,  diat  although^  from  the  time  and  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  he  brought  it  forward^  it  might  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  ever  submitted  to 
parliament,  it  was  one  which  led  to  no  great  length  of  dis- 
cussion, nor  would  require  him  to  take  any  very  comprehessive 
view  of  the  topics  naturally  connected  with  it.  Into  the  ge- 
neral question  of  the  propriety  of  the  war»  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  enter.  He  had  stated  his  opinions  very  fuUy  on  a 
former  day:  a  great  majority  had  differed  from  him;  aiul 
to  ^e  juc^ment  of  that  majority  it  was  liis  duty  to  bow. 
The  country  was  then  actuaUy  at  war,  and  b«ing  so,  he 
should  give  the  war  the  best  sup[)ort  in  his  power.  But  al- 
tbougb  we  were  at  war,  and  although  many  differences  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  grounds  of  it,  no  one  would  deny  ihe  propriety 
of  bringing  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  an  honourable  tenai* 
nation.  The  proposition  which  it  was  his  intention  to  submit 
to  the  House  had  this  object  in  view.  It  was.  und«rstood» 
that  an  offer  had  recently  been  made  by  th^  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  interpose  his  mediation,  or  g(x>d  offices,  for  tbe 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  Great  Britain  ^Di 
France.  He  wished  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  ad- 
vise his  majesty  immediately  to  avail  himself  of  those  friendly 
dispositions.  On  the  advantages,  of  mediation  in  general,  it 
was  not  n^ocessaxy  for  him  to  ^scant ;  still  less  on  Uiq  iidva»- 
tages  which  must  result  from  the  mediation  of  that  poweHul, 
respected,  and  universally  esteemed  sovereign,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  It  was  Mr.  Fox's  opinion,  that  even  where  medi- 
ation was  wholly  inactive,  where  the  mediating  powers  lent 
only  their  names  to  a  negociation,  the  offer  of  it  ouffht,  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  to  be  accepted.  Even  this,  whidf 
was  the  lowest  species  of  mediation,  was  useful  for  the  sake  of 
{ittblic  opinion.    What  was  now  proposed,  however^  he  ua- 
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derstood  to  be  of  the  higher  species,  and  to  amount  to  ani 
offer,  by  the  Emperor  ofRussia,  of  an  effectual  inteipositioa 
of  his  good  offices;  which,  among  other  advantiqgfes,  included 
this,  —  that  if  it  should  fail,  through  our  enemy's  advancing 
unjust  claims  and  pretensions,  and  jf  we  should  be  compelled 
by  such  failure  to  prosecute  the  war  for  objects  which,  in  that 
case,  must  be  approved  by  the  mediating  sovereign,  we  should 
secure  his  support,  and  the  sanction  of  his*  g^eat  and  powerful 
name.  And  what  was  equally  material,  we  should  have  in 
our  &vour  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  and  the  world.  This» 
let  gentlemvi  be  assured,  was  no  trifling  matter ;  it  was  a 
consideration  of  sufficient  importance  by  itself,  even  if  there 
existed  no  other  motive^  to  determine  in  favour  pf  the  pror 
priety  of  the  step  he  was  about  to  recomm^d. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  for  the  sake  of  adjusting  prer 
sent  differences  that  he  thought  the  acceptance  of  this  medi^ 
ation.  so  desirable.  To  that  power  to  which  ministers  looked 
as  the  principal  and  only  fit  guarantee  for  Malta,  they 
might  naturally  look  for  mediation  oii  other  matters;  they 
might  look  for  an  extension  of  his  guarantee  to  all  the  points 
now  at  issue  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Thoroughly  impressed  with  the  feasibility  of  this 
plan,  Mr.  Fox  most  anxiously  conjured  ministers,  as  they 
valued  the  interests  of  their  country  and  the  permanent  peace 
of  £ur<^,  not  to  suffer  the  present  opportunity  to  escape 
them;  not  to  overlook  means  so  obvious  and  so  practicable 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  their  objects,  whether  of  security, 
honour,  or  satis&ction. 

In  his  hopes  of  benefit  fi*om  this  measure,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  he  carried  his  views  very  far.  The.  power,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  rank  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  rendered  him« 
of  all  sovereigns,  not  only  the  very  fittest  mediator  on  th^ 
points  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  France^  but  the 
fittest  protector  and  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  independent 
nations,  and  of  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  Theperr 
sonal  character  of  this  prince  stood  on  the  highest  ground; 
nor  could  his  own  praise  of  him,  Mr.  Fox  said,  add  any  thing 
to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  every  where  held.  He 
spoke  not  of  his  private  character  alone,  but  of  his  princely 
qualities^  of  his  justice  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care^ 
of  his  love  of  peace,  and  of  his  ardent  desire  for  its  mainte? 
nance  in  Europe ;  and  particularly  of  his  wish  to  see  peaps 
restored  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  althou^  he  m  aj> 
not  likely  to  be  a  loser  by  their  quarrels. 

The  leading  feature  of  his  character,  therefore,  v**s  thait 
which  most  fitted  him  for  a  mediator.  There '-*SM<>"»er 
part  in  it  which  peculiarly  pointed  him  out  as*  ^**^  wediator  t# 
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whom  we  shoiild  most  choose  to  refer  oar  difFerences.  This 
prince  was  understood  to  be  very  sensibly  affected  by  many 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe  since  the  peace  of 
Amiens;  and  to  have  highly  disapproved,  and  in  many  in- 
stances'to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  othel*  powers  since  that  period.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  to  imagine  a  sovereign,  whose  interposition  could 
be  more  consonant  to  what  ought  to  be  our  wishes.  In  lock- 
ing for  a  mediator,  the  two  points  concerning  which  it  would 
most  import  us  to  be  satisfied,  were,  his  character  and  his 
opinions.  The  first  qualification,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
was  a  love  of  peace;  the  second,  a  dislike  and  disapprobation 
of  those  acts  which  either  directly  or  remotely  constituted  the 
cause  of  the  dispute  on  which  he  was  to  mediate.  Both  these 
were  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  illustrious  sovereign  of 
whom  he  was  then  speaking. 

With  respect  to  the  beneficial  consequences  which  would 
attend  the  acceptance  of  his  mediation  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  Mr.  Fox  was  very  sanguine.  He  would  state  no  cer- 
tainly, indeed,  of  its  producing  peaces  but  a  strong  and  rea- 
sonable hope.  At  all  events,  he  looked  forward  through  it  to 
the  most  advantageous  connection  which  this  coontiy  could 
form  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe.  In  the 
actual  state  of  afl^rs,  what  was  more  probable  than  that 
France,  taking  advantage  of  her  condition  of  preparation  and 
power,  would  abuse  it,  for  the  purpose  of  further  acqubitions 
at  the  expence  of  the  smaller  and  more  defenceless  states? 
This  was  the  ^reat  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present 
war;  and  agamst  this  evil  a  connection  with  .Russia  would  be 
the  surest  guard,  as  well  as  afford  the  best  hope  of  settling  at 
last  some  solid  system  of  peace  for  Europe.  What  omer 
means,  he  would  ask,  had  we  of  preventing  the  oppression 
of  the  smaller  states  by  France,  if  she  should  be  disposed  to 
attempt  it  ?  What  means  had  we  of  our  own  ?  And  after 
France  had  testified  a  disposition  to  accept  the  mediation, 
how  would  it  appear  to  Europe  were  we  to  decline  the  offer? 

No  expression  implying  the  superiority  of  any  other  power 
was  fit  to  be  used  in  spetJcing  of  Great  Britain  and  its  inte- 
rests; but  he  would  ask,  was  there  ever  a  sovereim  irfio, 
from  his  situation,  was  so  fit  to  prescribe  peace  as  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  ?  What  was  the  language  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  hold  both  to  this  country  and  to  France  ?  We  had 
»  dispute  with  the  late  emperor,  which,  although  settled, 
was  .^ttled  upon  conditions  to  which  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh  »*mht  still  continue  to  except,  as  being  in  a  great  de- 
gree haKh  ,^jj  disadvantageous.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
court  objectea^p^rt  of  an  articlein  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
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to. the  gaieral  conditions  of  which,  however,  she  was  still 
ready  to  accede  upon  the  removal  of  her  objection.  Ij'he  point 
was,  to  us,  a  mere  trifle ;  no  more  than  whether  a  Maltese 
langue  should  be  admitted  into  the  order.  The  emperor, 
thmfore,  might  say  fairly  to  us,  *<  There  were  some  points 
in  my  treaty  with  you,  to  which,  however  disadvantageous, 
I  submitted,  for  my  love  of  peace.  Do  you,  in  return,  act 
in  the  same  manner.  You  complain  of  an  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  so  do  I  of  the  terms  of  the  northern  con- 
vention. To  these  several  treaties  we  each  of  us  agreed  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  Imitate,  therefore,  on  your  parts,  the 
moderation  I  shewed  *  on  mine,  and  make  a  sacrifice  to  the 
peace  of  Amiens  of  any  trifling  olgection,  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  sacrificed  all  mine  to  the  northern  convention/'  But  Sf 
this  sovereign  could  speak  in  such  terms  to  us,  he  could  speak 
in  much  stronger  terms  to  France.  It  was  reported,  (with 
what  truth  Mr.  Fox  did  not  pretend  to  know,)  that  some 
time  since  a  proposition  had  been  made  from  France  to  Rus« 
sia  for  the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. This  report  was  alluded  to  in  his  majesty's  declaration, 
in  which  piqper  the  prcqxwition  itself  was  also  stated  to  have 
been  reject^.  The  emperor,  therefore,  stands  towards  the 
French  ffovemment  on  the  very  best  ground  for  enforcing 
upon  it  Ae  counsels  of  moderation.  That  power,  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  justly  suspected  of  entertaining  designs 
hostile  to  the  TurkLh  empire ;  that  sovereign  who  would  * 
gain  most  territory,  although  perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
certain  that  he  would  acauire  anj^  great  addition  of  solid 
strength,  by  the  partition  of  its  provinces,  decidedly  refused  to 
lend  his  countenance  to  so  iniquitous  a  project.  The  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  therefore,  is  the  sovereign  who  is  entitled  to 
speak  in  the  firmest  language  to  any  other  European  power 
that  miffht  be  supposed  to  entertain  similar  designs  ag^ainst  its 
defenc&86  neighbours.  **  You  propose  to  me,"  he  might  say^ 
*<  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  if  I,  who  had  the  fiiirest 
hopes  of  advantage  firom  that  dismemberment,  the  standing 
poliqr  of  whose  ancestors  it  has  been  to  achieve  the  enterprize^ 
and  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  an  hereditaiy 
pardaliQr  towards  that  object  —  if  I  refused  to  accede  to  it 
from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  justice  and  the  rights  of  others, 
I  am  entitled  to  make  the  same  claim  upon  you.  I  preferred 
peaoe  to  the  gratification  of  my  ambition.  Do  you  the  same. 
I  abstained  from  attacking  my  neiglibours.  Abstain  you 
also." 

Such  was  the  language  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
could  hold  towards  France^  and  which  most  probably  he 
would  be  induced  to  hold,  if  his  o£fer  of  mediation  were  ac-* 
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cepted  upon  the  large  scale  he  had  Tentured  to  recommeiid. 
This  sovereign,  too,  was  pecniiarlj  situated  vidi  reeard  to 
France,  so  situated  as  both  to  be  inclined  and  envied  to 
succour  with  effect  those  states  which  miffht  be  supposed  Ae 
first  and  most  immediate  objects  of  Frendi  aggression.  Mr* 
Fox,  therefore,  again  most  earnestly  advisra  the  mifiisten 
to  attach  themselves  cordially  to  that  power,  from  which  alone 
they  could  derive  any  material  assistance  in  the  proseoutioii 
of  their  views ;  whether  those  iriews  were  for  a  solid  peaces 
or  for  a  vigorous  war.  With  that  power  alone  for  an  ally, 
if  they  coum  contrive  to  form  an  alliance  with  it,  we  might  be 
Enabled  to  protect,  and  to  secure  from  attack,  all  the  weaker 
states  in  the  European  system. 

If  it  wei'e  objected  that  France  only  agreed  to  the  ofler  of 
iilediation  with  a  view  to  procrastinate,  against  her  gunn^ 
such  an  advantage,  Mr.  Fox  said  it  would  be  the  doty  <S' 
ininisters  most  vi^lantly  to  guard;   but  he  cautioned  the 
JFIouse  against  the  rejection  of  treaties,  and  against  repeUsig 
idl  approaches  to  negociation,  merely  on  account  of  our  not 
being  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  good  faith  and  general  dis- 
positions of  an  adverse  power.     It  the  government  of  France 
had  expressed  a  willingness  to  accq^t  the  mediation,  and  if 
the  people  of  that  country  in  generd,  as  every  common  tm- 
veiled  could  not  have  foiled  to  observe,   were  anodouB  for 
peace,  would  not  our  rgection  of  -such  a  measore  tend  im- 
mediately  to  render  the  war  {Topular  among  them,  by  tbrow- 
ing  upon  us  all  the  odium  of  its  commencement  ?    is  it  not 
for  our  interest  to  deprive  the  government  of  France  df  this 
advantage?    Is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  enter  into  a  medi- 
ation, wnich^  if  France  should  render  ineflectaal,   wdl  lay 
her  under  the  necessity  of  contending^  not  only  with  us,  but 
With  Russia  ?    To  submit  our  claims  to  the  arbitraay  4edsioD 
of  that  court,  or  of  any  other  power  on  «arA,  no  naa  dis- 
dained more  than  himself;  but  to  explahi  the  jostioe  of  chem 
to  a  friendly  state,  was  to  be  considered  fli  a  very  dMbKoX 
light,  especially  when  sudi  a  proceeding  opened  die  way  to 
an  union  with  tbot  state,  upon  principles  -of  cmnnion  seeiin^ 
And  defence. 

Of  continental  connections,  as  they  'w^e^enterei  into  and 
tnanaged  by  our  ancestors,  Mr.  Fox  pralessed  Unneif  Che 
warm  and  constant  friend.  These  connectioRs  were  either 
wise,  or  otherwise,  according  to  drcumstaneeB ;  aadhe>esiH' 
sidered  a  connection  wkh  Russia^  in  tlie  {Mnsent  fHate  af  a^ 
foirs,  to  be  most  wise  and  most  expedient.  He  would  aot 
undervalue  our  resources,  but  for  any  praetieaMe  object  in 
the  war,  except  that  of  mere  self-^efen^^  what  were  ottr 
means  ?  If  our  views  really  tended  towaxds  'Arii^fng  m  9Bf 
IS 
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degree  the  continental  power  of  France,  what  chance  had  we 
of  bruM^ng  our  resources  to  bear  upon  this  object,  except 
through  the  connection  to  which  he  pointed  ?  a  connecti<Hi, 
to  the  forming  of  which  the  opportunity  now  presented  to  us 
was  most  happy  —  and  might  never  return ! 

Every  consideration  of  policy  pointed  this  way.  In  look- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  continent,  no  other  power  seemed  in 
a  situation  likely  to  afford  us  any  assistance.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  would  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  to  fear 
from  a  junction  of  either  Prussia  or  the  house  of  Austria 
with  France?  That  these  powers  should  jointly  assist  France 
against  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  there  never  Could  be  much 
reason  to  apprehend ;  that  either  of  them  should  separately 
assist  her,  under  the  present  circumstances,  he  saw  little 
reason  to  believe.  Peace  was'known  to  be  the  general  settled 
system  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  at  present,  and  Austria, 
independent  of  the  obvious  doubts  respecting  her  cordiality 
in  any  co-operation  with  France,  was  too  much  exhausted 
by  the  pressure  of  the  late  war,  not  to  make  peace  absolutely 
necessary  to  her  recovery. «  That  peace  is  become  her  policy, 
was  also  to  be  presumed  from  the  change  in  her  councils,  and 
fix>m  the  elevation  to  power  of  the  Archduke  Charles  —  a 
prince  most  universally  respected  and  beloved  —  a  prince, 
who  after  the  immortal  glories  he  has  acquired  in  war  -^ 
^ories  not  to  be  diminished  by  defeat,  since  in  adverse  cir^ 
comstances  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the 
ipreatest  talents  —  now,  happily  for  mankind,  seems  to  conndef 
It  his  truest  gloir  to  discharge  his  debt  to  the  people  who 
supported  him  throughout  an  arduous  contest,  bv  securing 
to  them  the  enjoyment,  and  by  cultivating  for  th«r  sakes 
the  advanti^es  of  peace.  Such  was  the  emplo^ent  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  which,  with  the  considerations  he  had 
mentioned  before,  led  him  to  believe  that  a  pacific  spirit  pre* 
vaQed  equally  in  the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  (^  Berlin,  and  o( 
St  Petersburgh ;  offering  to  us  the  fairest  opportunity  that 
perhaps  had  ever  occurred,  of  forming  the  union  for  which 
ne  was  so  earnest,  upon  the  broad  principles  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  establish. 

Mr.  Fox  tnen  enlarged  upon  the  satisfaction  to  ourselves^ 
and  even  the  political  advantages  which  would  attend  our 
conducting  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oonciBftte  the 
mUic  opinion  of  Europe.  Although  Holland  or  Switzer^ 
umd,  or  the  smaller  states  of  Italy,  mi^t  not  be  able  poa* 
sibly  to  give  us  any  immediate  assistance,  even  their  good 
wishes  were  not  to  be  despised.  Under  the  powerful  pro* 
lection  of  a  Russian  alliance^  ^wing  out  of  the  mediation 
sttdi  as  he  viewed  it,  those  good  wishes  might,  in  time^  brinf 
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U8  aUio.  The  measure  was  equally  desirably  whether  israr 
or  peace  should  be  the  ultimate  result  From  the  refusal  of 
Riwia  to  accept  the  guarantee  of  Malta,  as  we  had  originally 
proposed  it,  some  persons  might  think  she  was  ill-inclined 
towards  our  cause,  and '  might  be  actuated  by  partiality  to* 
wards  that  of  France;  and  under  this  persuasion  might  be 
disposed  to  think  that  our  dignity  was  concerned  in  rejecting 
the  present  overtures  for  mediation.  No  man  was  further 
than  Mr.  Fox  from  wishing  this  country  to  humble  itself 
before  Russia;  and  no  man  would  advise  the  rgection  of  her 
interference  sooner  than  himself,  if  he  could  entertain  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  her  partiality  to  France ;  but  so  far 
was  he  from  believing  in  any  such  partiality,  that  he  was 
persuaded  her  sentiments  ran  in  an  opposite  direction.  Others 
might  suspect  the  ofier  to  have  been  made  in  collusion  with 
France:  if  it  were  so,  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be  instantly  re- 
jected ;  and  here  Mr.  Fox  desired  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
as  not  recommepding  by  his  motion  any  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities, whatever  might  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  rashness  with 
which  they  had  been  begun. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  felt  very  sanguine,  and  possibly  this 
eagerness  might  warp  his  judgment,  as  to  the  beneficial  ef> 
fects,  in  a  general  view,  which  must  result  from  the  measure 
he  was  about  to  propose  to  the  House.  He  believed  that 
ministers  would  gladly  have  accepted  this  mediation,  had  it 
been  proposed  at  an  earlier  period.  Why,  then,  should  not 
(hat  proposal  be  eligible  to  terminate  a  war,  which  would 
have  had  a  welcome  reception  before  its  commencement? 
Russia  was  the  chief  power  on  which  we  relied  for  the  securi^ 
of  Malta  aeainst  France.  Her  guarantee  of  it  was  to  have 
consolidated  the  peace.  An  opportunity  now  was  presented 
to  us,  by  which  we  might  extend  that  guarantee  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  Europe ;  to  the  protection  and  happiness  of 
the  smaller  states;  to  the  setting  up,  under  wise  managemoit, 
of  a  bulwark  and  a  safeguard  for  the  world ;  and  to  the  ef* 
fecting  a  settlement,  such  as  the  events  of  the  late  war  gave 
\nit  little  reason  ever  agiun  to  hojie  for.  He  did  not  despair 
of  combining  together,  in  some  great  public  act,  all  the 
powers  without  exception  who  were  named  in  the  guarantee 
of  the  independence  of  Malta.  The  riffhts  of  alf-  nations, 
and  the  territories  of  all  states,  would  by  these  means  bs 
secured  against  disturbance  or  invasion ;  the  spirit  of  aggran- 
disEement  would  be  repressed;  the  mischievous  practice  of 
fecret  ce8BH>Xi  would  be  put  an  end  to,  ^nd  the  world  miffbt 
at  length  enjoy  some  prospect  of  peace,  by  seeing  the  m-^  ' 
^reqt  gr^at  powers  of  which  it  was  composed,  act  upon  a 
l^rinpiple  pf  content  with  what  they  had  gained^  and  o( 
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acquiescence  in  what  they  had  lost  At  the  moment  at  which 
we  seemed  on  the  brink  of  eternal  war,  ministers  had  it  in 
their  power  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  tfreat  work ;  and  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  he  would  mavCf  '<  That  an 
liumble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  hit 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  avail  himsdf  of  the 
disposition  expressed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  interpose 
his  good  offices  for  the  termination  of  the  present  war  between 
his  majesty  and  the  French  republic;  an  interposition  which 
would,  probably,  be  attended  with  the  best  advantages  in 
support  of  the  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown,  and  for  the 
general  and  permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe/' 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Hawkesburyi,  who  moved  the 
previous  question  thereon*  Mr.  Pitt  concurred  in  all  the  general 
principles,  upon  which  the  motion  was  srounded,  but  nevertheless 
hoped  that' Mr.  Fox  would  not  persist  m  it,  as  there  appeared  no 
'  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  his  majesty's  ministers  would  act  in 
conformity  with  those  general  principles.  In  reply  to  what  fell 
from  Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  his  opposition  to  the  late  war,  as  &r  as 
the  question  of  continentid  alliances  was  concerned,  rested 
precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  those  upon  which  he  had 
that  day  grounded  bis  motion.     It  was  singular,  that  after 
the  many  occasions  he  had  had  to  debate  this  subject,  he 
should  still  be^nisunderstood.     He  had  opposed  the  late  war, 
among  other  reasons,  from  an  opinion  which  he  had  formed, 
and  stated  at  its  very  cotnmencement,  of  its  tendency  to  effect 
the  total  destruction  of  the  influence  of  this  country  on  the  con^^ 
tinent.     Subsequent  events  had  proved  the  correctness  of  that 
opinion.     The  right  honoui'abte  gentleman  himself  had  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  consented  to  make  peace,  as  soon  as 
be  percaved  that  the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  not  likely 
to  procure  any  better  security  for  the  continent.     Mr.  Fox 
was  against  referring  to  any  topics  which  might  revive  past 
animosities ;  but  he  be^ed  to  know  in  what  consisted  the 
di£^ence  between  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  and  him- 
self, except  that  he  had  foreseen  soma  years  earlier,  what  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  obliged  to  admit  soriie 
years  later?     It  was  on   a  similar  principle  that  he  had 
approved  the  peace  —  he  had  approved  it,  not  as  good  in 
itself   but  as  preferable,   under  all  the  circumstances,    to 
a  continuance  of  the  war.     In  answer  to  the  application 
whidi  bad  been  addressed  to  him  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  regret,  that,  as  matters  then  stood, 
he  coiikl  not  comply  with  it     Further  explanation  was  ne* 
^S^smry  from  the  noble  secretary  of  state.    Whether  Russia 
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had^ofibred  kcr  mecHalion  in  the  lai«^  or  m  tbe  Httited  sense 
of  the  word,  k  was  nporttnt  to  hftve  m  aaranoioe  fitnn 
miniiten  thst  liMey  woidd  aeoept  it  No  such  assurttnoe 
had  been  gi^en,  and  wkh  lem  he  oouid  not  be  content  If 
mhusten,  howeveri  would  state  fidrly  that  there  existed 
among  dieaii,  at  that  noraeai^  »  diipofiition  to  avail  them- 
aclves  c€  the  oiArs  of  Rufluay  wfaate^r  those  offers  might 
be^  or  of  a  nediiKtiDa  when  regularly  proposed  to  dtem,  he 
would  Duke  no  difBcolty  of  wi&drawing  his  motion* 

Lord  HawkeriNiry  aisured  the  House,  that  the  British  govern* 
ment  was  ready  to  accept  the  mediadaii  of  Russia ;  t^n  which, 
Mr.  Fox  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion. 


Volunteer  Consolidation  Bill. 
JFebmmy  29.  1804* 

0|N  tbe  8th  of  February  Mr.  Secretary  Yorke  moved  £»  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  **  to  explam,  amend,  and  consolidate  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  several  acts  relative  to  yeomanry  snd 
volunteer  corps  throu^out  the  United  £[ingdom.  Leave  wss 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  on  the  ^pdi,  upon  the  motion,  that 
Sie  bill  be  committed,  the  same  was  opposed  bjr  Mr.  FVands  snd 
Colonel  Craufurd,  and  supported  by  General  Maitland  and  Cokmsl 
Eyre,  after  whidi, 


Mr.  Fox  rose  and  saldt  —  I  own)  Sir,  that  I  aa 
surprized  at  the  language  used  by  my  honourable  friend 
under  the  galleiy,  (General  Maidand,)  and  atSyi  moi«  snr- 
priced  at  the  very  extraocdinary  sentiment  with  whidi  the 
honourable  gentleman  bdiind  me  (Colonel  Evre)  doaed  his 
speech.  Of  the  ktter  I  shall  first  take  notKe.  Hie  ho- 
nourable gentleman  seems  highly  to  disapprove  of  bmj  dung 
In  the  shape  of  opposition  to  his  maje^s  present  nunislen, 
and  expresses  an  c^inion  that  all  parties  siionld  comfaiM  to 
support  them,  in  order  to  second  their  ^ideavoors  £n  ihe 
national  defence^  in  a  word,  that  ail  should  be  unanim^  fcr 
that  object;  but  although  the  honourable  gendeman  does  so 
broadly  assert  that  dissentiDn  prevails^  and  that  means  are 
used  to  embarrass  the  operadons  of  govenmsent,  I  wonld 
call  upon  die  honourable  gendenmn  to  point  out  ft  single 
instance  where  any  obstruction  has  been  oftsed  to  die  ex- 
ertions of  govemmeirt  to  provide  fer  our  secnri^.    It  ia  tmf 
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&r  aagr  genltenHMi  ie  vse  a  raund  anertkni,  but  I  diaUeoae 
die  honooraUe  member  to  qpote  may  case  to  justify  tEe 
charge  tkmA  any  party  baa  been  baokwaa4  to  conttibnte  Ub 
atdstanoe  to  -die  gofenxmexA,  wbatever  they  may  Ihiok  of  the 
ministers  by  whom  the  government  is  adaumatened.  All, 
m  fact,  is,  and  has  becBg  union  for  die  pabUc  safety,  froM 
the  moment  that  safety  has  been  pronottnced  in  daoger* 
The  people  have,  every  where,  pveased  forward  in  the  cause 
cf  the  coaatry,  and  ll»ir  zeal  has  received  no  damp  or  ched^ 
finom  anyqnarter^  bat  from  the  ministers  themselves;  and, 
wtthoat  looking  to  the  knramemble  proo&  of  ardont  and 
active  exertion  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  oarty  to  whom 
the  honourable  member  seemed  more  particularly  to  allnde^ 
I  shall  only  cite  one  remarkable  instance  in  the  north  of 
England.     Let  the  honourable  gendeman  look  to  a  distia** 

Sdshed  friend  cf  nune  in  tha(t  direction  (the  Duke  of  Nor<* 
umberiaod).  That  noble  duke  has,  to  his  immortal  honour^ 
raised  a  bo^  of  not  less  than  1500  men^  whom  he  has 
clothed,  equipped,  disciplined,  and  famished  with  every 
seoessary,  arms  ahme  excepted.  These  they  have  had  fixira 
mwmment.  What  anion,  then»  does  die  honotnrabfe  aen- 
tteman  require?  The  most  cordial  union  exists  every  where 
m  mappah  of  the  country  and  the  govermnent,  and  I  beheve 
ihe  anion  is  ahnost  eqoaHy  seneral  against  the  ministenii 
hot  yet  [  nm  astonished  to  find  some  gentlemen  forward  to 
taunt  of  those  ministers,  aod  to  contmd  that  the  seal  and 
nnion  which  so  muversally  prevails  are  attributable  to  them* 
Why,  certainly,  they  have  been  produced  fay  ministers  — 
bart  how  ?  By  their  mismanagement :  and  if  upon  this  they 
aaean  to  ground  their  trimnpfa)  they  are  no  doubt  entitled  to 
k.  They  have  brought  the  counti^  to  the  brink  of  deitruo- 
ricn,  and  have  made  us  all  umte  for  oar  own  security* 
Rediy,  therefore,  if  mimsters  will  daim  merit  for  thus  eB>- 
dting  the  puUic  spirit,  I  oonfeas  that  I  caaoot  dei^  the  joatioe 
of  their  pretensions. 

With  respect  to  the  observations  made  by  my  honoorable 
fiiend,  I  rqpeat  that  I  heard  tlicm^with  aurpriae.  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  defend  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  I 
dachas  I  never  witnesaed  a  more  estraopdinaiy  attempt 
made  to  interrupt  h,  than  in  the  instance  I  aUnde  to.  It 
flBemed  to  be  the  drift  of  my  hotionrable  friend's  lemarks, 
that  no  officer  below  the  rank  of  a  Heatenaait-genend  shonkl 
piesame  to  state  his  opinion  in  dus  House  upon  any  military 
topie  ■connected  with  the  defence  of  the  comtry*  But  how 
difierait  is  this  from  the  condnct  punamd  by  my  hanattraUe 
friend  on  a  fonner  occasion  i  I  lemember  what  he  andicitook 
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to  oensnre^  and  very  freely  too,  the  proceedings  of  officers 
superior  to  himself  I  will  not  say  in  abilities,  but  yery  much 
so  in  rank;  when  he  was  only  a  major,  he  commented,  and 
with  some  severity,  opon  Generals  Meadows,  Musgrave,  and 
others,  and  exposed  himself  in  so  doing  to  some  severe  ani- 
madversions, against  which  I  defended  him.  I  hope,  there- 
tortf  that  he  will  not  be  surprized  i^  acting  upon  the  same 
principle  which  influenced  my  conduct  with  r^iard  to  him- 
self I  now  take  up  the  dcSfence  of  the  honaura]i>le  o£Scer 
(Colonel  Craufurd)  who  has  been  this  night  the  object  ot 
his  attack.  I^  indeed,  the  opinions  advanced  by  my  honour- 
able fnend  were  pushed  to  the  extent  which  he  appears  to 
wish,  it  would  go  to  this,  that  no  officer  who  is  a  member 
of  this  House,  however  high  his  reputation,  (aud  surehr  no 
man  will  question  the  reputation  and  military  talents  of  the 
honourable  officer  alluded  to,)  should  presume  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  military  subjects  to  a  superior  officer.  I 
understand  it  has  been  said,  that  such  subjects  should  not  be 
discussed  at  all  in  this  House,  but  that  the  matter  should  be 
entirely  left  to  the  consideration  of  officers  of  experioice. 
To  this  opinion,  however,  I  never  will  subscribe;  but  even 
if  true,  who^  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  has  a  stronger  claim 
to  attention  on  the  score  of  experience  than  the  honourable 
officer  I  refer  to?  And  yet  my  honourable  friend  would 
restrain  him,  and  why  ?  not  least  his  opinions  should  dash 
with  those  of  other  officers  of  high  rank  and  authori^,  but 
because  the  matter  ought,  in  my  honourable  frioid's  judg- 
ment, to  be  left  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  such  persons; 
but  yet  my  honourable  friend  does  not  venture  to.  say  that 
the  points  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  officer,  have  been, 
or  wHl  be  considered  by  the  high  officers,  for  whose  monopoly, 
not  only  of  military  power,  out  of  military  knowledge  am 
attention,  he  seems  to  be  so  very  anxious.  My  honourable 
friend  does  not  know,  however,  that  their  attention  extendi 
to  all  the  topics  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  officer,  and 
still  he  would  wish  him  to  l>e  silent  upon  those  most  im- 
portant points,  not  because  he  actually  differs  with  the  high 
officers,  for  whom  m^  honourable  .friend  feds  such  reverence, 
but  least  he  should  differ  from  them  on  some  things  which 
they  may  hereafter  think  proper  to  consider.  This  was  not 
the  only  oroosition  which  the  honourable  officer  experienced 
from  my  h(mourable  friend;  for,  siler  condemning  the 
general  principle  of  the  honourable  officer's  entering  at  all 
into  the  discussion,  my  honourable  friend  endeavoored  to 
combat  the  detail  of  his  speech — a  speech  containing  moce 
pnrfessiooal  information  than  any  speech,  perhaps^  that  I 
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ever  heard  in  this  House,  and  conveyed  in  a  manner  so 
perspicuous  as  to  be  more  intelligible  to  men  unacquainted 
with  military  tactics  than  military  essays  generally  are. 

The  first  part  of  my  honourable  friend's  objections  applied 
to  the  argument  so  often  used  against  the  volunteer  system, 
on  the  ground  of  the  exemptions  granted  to  the  volunteers ; 
but  I  would  ask,  can  any  man  seriously  contend  that  such 
an  argument  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  those  cfxemptions 
have  not  materially  impeded  the  ballots  for  the  militia  and 
the  army  of  reserve,  and  also  crippled  the  recruiting  for  the 
regular  army?  The  (act  is  too  notorious  to  be  deni^.  My 
honourable  friend,  however,  took  up  these  exemptions  as  a 
matter  justly  due  to  the  volunteers,  and  highly  right  in 
ministers  to  propose  and  parliament  to  adopt.  But,  if  it 
was  a  matter  of  right,  it  was  certainly  right  by  mistake,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ministers  did  not  intend  to  grant  such 
exemptions  at  the  time  the  volunteer  bill  was  passed  las^ 
summer.  If  they  did,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  &ce  of  that 
bill;  and  sure  I  am,  that  it  was  not  so  understood  in  any 

fart  of  the  country  that  I  have  heard  of.  On  the  contrary, 
remember  that  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  in  various 
parishes,  to  relieve  the  volunteers  irom  the  ballots  for  the 
militia  or  army  of  reserve,  by  providing  substitutes  for  8uc|i 
of  them  as  might  be  chosen  for  either  of  those  descriptions 
of  force.  Is  it  possible,  then,  if  exemptions  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  I  have  mentioned, 
that  it  should  be  so  universally  misunderstood?  And  yet,  it 
seems,  it  was;  for  some  time  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  out  came  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  who  was 
not,  I  must  suppose,  at  aU  'consulted  in  the  first  instance, 
or  the  bill  would  have  been  explicit  No !  Ministers  first 
frame  acts  of  parliament  to  puzzle  him,  and  then  they  ask 
his  opinion  upon  them.  His  opinions  upon  subjects  thus 
circumstanced  were  likely  to  be  erroneous,  and  so  they  have 
happened  to  be. 

I  am  flattered  that  my  opinion  respecting  the  preference 
of  an  armed  peasantry  to  die  volunteer  system  happens  to 
affree  with  that  of  the  honourable  officer  to  whom  1  have 
fl£ready  referred.  But  my  honourable  fi*iend  has  said,  that 
the  volunteers  would  be  preferable  for  active  service.  I 
would,  however,  appeal  to  his  judgment,  whether  they  could 
be  competent  to  the  same  duties  as  a  regular  army;  and 
whether  they  can  be  so  fit  for  any  other  description  of  service 
as  an  active,  hi^dy,  armed  peasantry?  The  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  has  refered  to  the  state  of  the 
vclontcMers  in  a  particular  county;  but  does  he  mean  to  say, 
that  the  state  of  our  force  would  not  be  much  improved,  that 
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the  defenoeft  of  the  ooonties  of  Sussex  and  Kent  would  not 
be  belter  secured  bj  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
an  armed  peasantry,  than  by  the  present  amoimt  of  the 
▼ohiBteer  foree,  to  be  found  in  these  or  in  any  of  the  other 
counties^  particularly  on  the  coast?   Some  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  adyant^ges  likely  to  arise  from  the  colour  of  the 
doathing,  Stc  of  the  volunteers,  as  contcasted  with  an  aimed 
peasmtry;  but  this  very  difference  I  reckon  «noBg  the 
deflects  of  the  vohmteer  system;  and  the  quibbling  remarks 
on  a  amock-frocked  army  are  not  worthy  of  reply*    If  the 
amount  of  the  volunteers  be  dwelt  upon;  if  I  am  tokl  that 
we  ha^e  in  them  an  army  of  400,000  men^  I  answer^  that  by 
resorting  to  an  armed  peasantry,  we  might  have  two  milUoo^ 
and  more  efifective,  requiring  less  drilling  more  easily  pre>- 
pared  for  the  objects  to  which  it  is  ri^ht  to  apply  them,,  and 
less  expensive.    My  principal  objections  to  me  volunteers^ 
indeed,  arise  out  of  their  expense  and  their  mode  of  instaruc- 
tion^   and  to  the  latter  pailicularly.     Too  much  time  is 
employed  kk  endeuirouring  to  teach  that  which  is  not  ne- 
oessavy,  and  which  they  never  can  completely  leamk    By 
s«ch  a  mode  of  proceeding  much  mischief  is^  and  much  more 
mary  be,  done.    To  this,  indeed^  the  words  ei  Pope  may 
beapfptted 

^^  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ;" 

and  for  this  reason,  that  men  are  apt  to  draw  inaccurate 
cteductions^  afid  to  rest  upon  imperfect  grounds.  The  vo- 
hamte&s^  by  such  injudiciottB  instructions,  are  withdrawn  from 
Aat  which  they  might  acquire  with  fiiciliby  and  use  with 
much  more  effect,  and  the  operation  of  such  a  system  will 
be  to  five  their  minds  a  wrong  direction.  If,  faKOwevei^  it 
was  wished  to  render  the  volunteers  perfect  in  this  system 
of  discipline^  how  came  it  that  the  instructions  shouU  have 
commeneed  so  late  that»  but  a  few  months  ago,  many  vo- 
lunteer corps  were  without  a  single  musket,  ana  even  at  this 
hour  there  are  sevcaral  volunteers  who  have'  never  fired  a  ball 
ill  their  lives?  Men  should  not  be  obliged  to  travel  throu^ 
the  tedious  course  of  military  tactics  when  the  danger  is 
so  urgent  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  on  all  hands*  A  force  not 
thus  perplexed-  with  circuitous  lessons  would  be  much  mora 
easily  cc^Qected,  and  more  effectual;  armed  also  with  other 
weapons  than  muskets,  they,  perhaps,  would  be  able  more 
completely  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Some  misecable  ei!;pedimt5 
have  beea  resorted  to  in  order  to  depveciate  the  opinions 
of  the  honourable  officer.  Hjs  recommendation  of  pikes 
was  at  first  disconiitenaoced,  and  yet,,  since  then,  his  plan 
has  been  acted  upon  to  a  considerable  extent*    Above  1 00,000 
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|Hkes  bave  been  diAlributed  by  government,  and  I  hsve  no 
doubt  those  weaponft  wiU  be  more  naeful  in  tbe  hands  of 
peasants  who  shall  not  undergo  tbe  trouble  of  any  rehearsal 
before  they  come  to  action,  than  irolunteers  trained  to  the 
musket.  I  have  heard  that  some  gentlemen  are  of  opinkxii 
that  the  volunteers  might  be  most  advantageously  en^loyed 
by  attaching  them  in  Uie  hour  of  service  to  ballalMms  of  tha 
linew  Of  such  a  plan  I  very  much  disaf^rove^  or  of  any 
project  to  bring  them  into  action,  in  a  solid  body.  When 
the  honouraUe  officer  recommiMided  pikes  to  be  distributed 
to  the  volunteers,  ministers  confessed  there  was  a  scarciQr 
of  muskets,  and  that  circumstance  alone^  independently  of 
tbe  known  efficacy  of  that  weapon,  particulariy  aanifesfeed 
in  the  course  of  the  French  Revolation,  was  sufficient. 

The  honourable  member  behind  me  (Colonel  Eyre)  has.  m^ 
sisted  upon  the  impoitance  of  the  volunteers,  fist  a  visy  stoaage 
reason  indeed,  which  he  urged  witb  ^eat  confidenoc^  aaoi^, 
that  however  they  were  depreciated  m  this  country^  tihcy  wna 
held  to  be  so  formidable  by  the  enemy,  that  they  operated  IQ 
prevent  him  from  attempting  an  invasion,  altlumgh  he  waa 
rmdy  in  June  last ;  but,  if  he  had  come  than  ha  wouU  have 
surprised  a  vast  proportion  of  the  volunleeia  without  annsL 
li^  however,  the  enemy  waa  completdy  prepared  in  June,  and 
thie  vohznteei»  in  their  then  state  were  reaUy  snSiciflBt  to 
intimidate  him^  there  can  be  no  danger  whatever,  now  thai 
that  body  is  so  much  hirgev  and  ao  much  better  diseiplined; 
nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  introdnee  this  bill,  or  to  make  any 
farther  bustle  of  preparation.     However,  perhaps  the  enemy 
has  postponed  tbe  execution  of  his  design  for  odier  re»* 
sons.     Possibly  he  waks  until  the  vdunteess  shaU  team 
their  exercise  —  until  they  are  pit^rly  drilled !   This  would 
be  a  magjaajudmotts   proceeding.      But   to   be  serious.      I 
know  that  there  are  many  diff^^t  opinions  upon  the  modb 
provided  for  disciplining    the  vohmteers,   and  I  hBsre  my 
doubts.     Upon  this,  however,  I  have  no  doubt;  that  the  sya* 
tern  is  not  to  be  eon^iared  to  that  of  an  arawd  peasantry, 
who  could  be  bad  in  every  district  in  sMfficient  numbers^  ami 
whp>  would  furnish  the  most  powerfiii  assistance  to  theregulai 
army.    It  shmjdd  be  reGoUected,  that  the  gnat  defence  of  a 
country  consists  of  an  armed  pei^«    The  enemy  mogr  have 
a  h|rm  discipluied  army,  and  so  may  you  to  resist  him;  but 
that  Irom  which  you  would  derive  your  great  advantage^  that 
which  fdways  muat  fiorm  tbe  powerful  opponent  of  an  in«« 
vading  airmy,  would  be  an  armed  peasantry.    Thai  should  be 
your  principal  d^ience.    It  is  like  the  weapon  wilh  which  na- 
ture furnishea  animals  fin:  their  protection*    It  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  a  country.    You  might  thus  have  an  aid  in  every 
village  and  town,  more  numerous  and  e£fective  than  your  vo- 
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lunteers ;  and  you  mi^t  put  the  country  in  such  a  state  of 
defence,  that  the  enemy,  even  after  a  victory,  should  he  obtain 
one,  over  your  regular  army  in  the  field,  would  not  send  out 
a  detachment  to  forage,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  without  ex- 
posinff  them  to  be  shot  at  from  every  hedge,  from  every  cot- 
tage, nom  every  enclosure  —  by  men,  not  dressed  so  as  to  be 
easily  perceivable^  not  wearing  those  coloured  garments  which 
would  put  the  enemv's  troops  on  their  guarcL     Thus  might 
they  be  harassed  and  weakened,  even  after  being  victorious  in 
the  field ;  and  we  must  not  be  so  sanmiine  as  to  suppose  that 
they  may  not  sometimes  have  the  advantage ;   for,  however 
brave  our  troops  may  be,  and  no  man  has  a  uigher  opinion  of 
their  valour  and  skill  than  I  have^  we  must  attend  to  that 
calculation  which  has  ever  been  r^arded  by  the  highest  mili- 
tfury  authorities,  even  by  Julius  Cassar  himself,  that  fortune 
has  a  {[reat  share  in  deciding  the  events  of  war.     When  such 
events  should  h^pen  to  be  against  us,  I  would  particularly 
look  to  the  assistance  of  the  smock-frocked  forcc^  as  some 
gentlemen  have  termed  it.   A  noble  lord,  in  treating  thh  sub- 
ject, has  said,  that  he  was  old  enou^  to  recollect  the  Ame- 
rican rebellion,  as  he  called  it,  and,  certainly,  if  he  recollected 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  so  describes,  he  would  be 
aware  that  the  term  rebelli<m  was  not  applicable,  and  that 
the  use  of  it  was  long  since  abandoned.     He  would  also  recol- 
lect, that  America  was  victorious  over  her  opponents,  not  be- 
cause she  had  a  large  regular  army,  but  because  she  was  an 
armed  country,  and  the  result  of  that  popular  armamoit  was, 
that  two  of  our  best  generals,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  best 
troops,  were  compelled  to  surrender.     Precisely  that  kind  of 
force  whieh^-so  conquered  in  America,  which  emancipated 
Holland,   which  triumphed  in  Switzerland,  and  performed 
such  prodigies  of  valour  in  la  Vendte  and  Ireland,  is  what  I 
should  recommend  to  be  resorted  to  in  this  country.    The 
misfortune  is,  with  a  view  to  this,  that,  as  I  understand,  the  vo- 
lunteers have  taken 'so  many  tf  ms  that  enou^  are  not  left  for 
arming  the  peasantry ;  but  thefe  are  weapons  in  Abundance  to 
be  found  to  suit  them,  and  they  will  not  requil^Hhueh'training. 
If  tl^is  plan  be  not  attended  to,  many  parts  ot  the  country 
will,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  be  left  quite  defencdess ;  for 
when  a  volunteer  corps  is  called  into  service^  what  becomes 
of  the  town  or  village  to  which  it  may  belong?    Thdr  na- 
tural defenders  are  gone  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
useful  as  they  might  be,  under  another  system,  to  the  ultimate 
security  of  the  country  and  the  overthrow  of  die  enemy.  Tios 
is  a  painful  consideration ;  but  it  naturally  arises  out  of  a  bad 
system  —  a  system  which  rather  perplexes  the  vdanteers  than 
contributes  to  improve  them,  wbich^  in  foc^  overloads  tbem 
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Vfjth  a  kind  of  instruction  of  no  practical  utility,  instead  of 
Ijiving  them  that  which  would  fit  them  for  the  object  to  which 
their  service  is  applicable.  This  is  the  mischief;  it  is  like 
sending  a  man  to  a  university  to  learn  general  knowledge,  and 
afterwards  telling  him  that  he  must  study  to  qualify  for  a 
divine  or  a  physician.  I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  the  education  of  the  one  and  the  other,  with  that  which 
might  best  fit  them  for  their  proper  pursuits.  It  would 
therefore  be  much  wiser  to  teach  the  volunteers,  not  the  stiff 
and  intricate  manoeuvres  of  Prussian  discipline,  but  that  only 
which  is  essential ;  not  that  which  should  assimilate  them  to  a 
regular  army,  which  has  begun  to  learn  such  dTscipUne,  but 
that  which  should  assimilate  them  to  an  armed  peasantry,  to 
whom  it  is  naturally  extremely  desirable  that  they  should  be 
more  alike  than  they  are.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose,  that  the  colour  of  the  volunteer  clothing 
will  be  advantageous  in  the  event  of  invasion,  as  the  secretary 
of  state  enumerated;  for  this  reason,  that  an  intimate  connec« 
tion  between  them  and  our  regular  army  must  injure  the 
latter;  and  also,  that  if  they  should  be  defeated  in  any  in- 
stance^  the  similarity  of  dress  will  of  course  induce  the  enemy 
to  suppose  them  soldiers,  and  that  supposition  will  tend  to 
their  encouragement.  My  wish  is,  that  instead  of  such 
troops,  we  should  have  the  people  armed,  in  order  that  in 
every  direction  the  enemy  might  be  annoyed,  without  being 
warned  by  alarming  appearances;  that  he  should  always  have 
reason  to  fear  in  whatever  direction  he  moved ;  that  the  ap* 
prehension  of  meeting  a  foe  in  a  brown  coat  should  haunt 
him  like  a  spectre;  that  he  should  feel  that  he  could  not  pass 
through  a  lane  or  along  a  hedge  with  safety.  If  you  abandon 
this  fSan,  I  am  sure  you  will  considerably  diminish  the  fears 
of  an  invading  enemy ;  for  when  he  conceives  he  has  none 
but  red  coated  foes  to  meet  with,  his  confidence  will,  of  course^ 
be  greater.  The  evil  of  this  goes  very  deep.  It  applies  to 
the  principle  of  the  volunteer  system.  The  mischief  of  aflord- 
ing  the  enemy  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  whole  amount  of 
your  military  defence  is  extremely  obvious.  When  he  bo* 
icomes  acquainted  that  he  has  ouly  500,000  men  to  contend 
with,  you  of  course  do  him  a  service ;  he  will  then  know  his 
enemies  by  their  dress. 

Hie  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  re- 
marked  on  the  tendency  of  the  sentiments  so  often  urged  by 
my  right  honourable  friend  on  the  bench  below  me  (Mr» 
Windnam)  respecting  the  volunteer  system,  and  seems  to 
ima^e  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  inconsistent 
in  accepting  a  command  in  a  volunteer  corps;  but  inconsistency 
does  not  at  all  follow  from  this  circumstance.     The  right  ho* 
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nourable  gentleman  avails  himself  of  the  system,  bad  as  it  i% 
to  promote  the  public  defence,  because  there  is  no  other.  -^ 
As  to  the  whole  of  the  remarks  made  upon  this  system,  many 
of  which  have  been  misrepresented,  as  well  as  the  motives  of 
those  who  made  them,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  without  wishing 
to  abolish  the  system  altogether,  it  is  impossible  to  remedj  its 
defects,  if  they  be  remediable,  without  having  in  view  the 
principles  ois,  better  svstenu  —  With  regard  to  the  bill  before 
the  House^  it  in  reality  contains  hothijog  in  the  shape  of  a 
remedy,  nor  indeed  any  thing  at  all  new,  and  the  sj^em  it 
professes  to  support  cannot,  in  my  mind,  be  of  long  duration ; 
it  is  not  of  a  durable  nature,    liie  dread  of  invasion,  which 
produced  it,  will  not  long  avail,  and  as  soon  as  the  danger 
disappears,  or  may  not  be  attended  to,  and  which  may  be  the 
case,  should  it  long  continue  to  be  merely  talked  o^  the  spirit 
of  the  volunteers  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind^  be 
likely  to  relax ;  and  who  can  pretend  to  say  how  long,  fqr  how 
many  years,  the  enemy  may  keep  up  all  the  appearances  of 
an  intention  to  invade  us,  without  actually  attempting  it? 
These  considerations  wei^h  with  my  mind  very  strongly,  and 
confirm  my  opinion  of  me  superior  character  of  an  armed 
peasantry. 

The  motion  for  ^omg  into  a  committee  was  carried  without  a 
division* 


Naval  AoBfiNisniATioN  of  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

March  15. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  certain  papers  preparatory  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  naval  administration  of  Earl  St.VinGeDU 
The  conduct  of  the  admiraltv  was  defended  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  Sir 
Charles  Pole,  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  chancellor  ot 
the  exchequer,  Captain  Markham,  and'  others.  The  motion  for 
inquiry  was  supported  by  Admiral  Berkeley,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Pons<Hiby,  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne*. 

Mr.  Fox  said:  —  Sir,  I  feel  myself  placed  in  a  situation 
somewhat  extraordinary  on  this  occasion.  With  a  great  part 
of  what  has  been  said  on  the  merits  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  I  am  stropgly  disposed  to  concur,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  see  how  these  arguments  tended  to  the  conchi- 
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sioD  at  which  they  arrived*    My  honourable  friend  near  me 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  has  made,  as  he  always  does,  a  speech  of  the 
utmost  brilliancy  and  eloquence,  in  which,  however,  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  almost  entirely  omitted  the  reasons  on  which  he 
was  to  negative  the  motion,  and  he  contented  himself  with  an- 
nouncing the  vote  he  was  prepared  to  give.     Though  ready 
to  give  my  ready  assent  to  the  distinguished  worth  and  pre- 
eminent services  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  I  feel  that  the  best  way 
I  can  testify  my  respect  for  such  a  character,  is  to  give  my 
vote  for  the  motion.     I  feel  that  a  slur  thrown  on  the  repu- 
tation of  Earl  St.  Vincent  would  be  a  loss  to  the  country,  and 
to  remove  every  suspicion  of  that  kind,  I  say,  let  there  be 
ample  means  of  inquiry  afforded,  so  that  the  triumph  of  Lord 
St.  Viaceiit  may  be  the  more  complete,  satisfactory,  and  glo- 
rious.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  defenders  of  Lord  St  Vincent 
had  but  two  courses  which  they  could  with  propriety  pursue^ 
either  to  say  that  no  case  whatever  had  been  made  out,  and 
then  refuse  all  the  papers  asked,  or  to  produce  all  the  papers 
which  could  reasonably  be  asked*  for,  and  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  those  to  call  for  the  censure  or  the  acquittal  of  the 
House.    But  the  line  of  conduct  which  ministers  nave  thought 
fit  to  take,  does  neither  the  one  or  the  other.  By  granting  some 
paptfs  and  refusing  others,  they  admit  enough  to  countenance 
the  suspicion  of  sometliing  wrong  in  the  naval  administration, 
and  do  not  go  far  enough  to  let  that  suspicion  be  wiped  away. 
But  the  course  which  ministers  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  is 
not  difficult  to  explain;     They  wish  to  defend  Lord  St.  Vin- 
oen  as  they  would  have  defended  themselves ;  they  wish  to  put 
bim  on  a  level  with  themselves,  to  obtain  the  precedent  of  his 
OTcat  name  to  resist  inquiry,  so  that  every  other  inquiry  may 
be  frustrated ;  they  wish  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  so  that  the  refusal  of  inquiry  in  the  instance  of  one  who 
can  bear  it,  may  be  an  argument  for  setting  inquirv  aside 
when  it  might  tend  to  produce  discoveries  they  would  snp- 
pciess.     The  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  first 
aoainsttbe  motion,   (Mr.  Tiemey,)  agrees  that  the  papers 
aUuded  to  in  two  of  the  motions  shall  oe  granted  ;  but  he  is 
of  (pinion  that  the  third  cannot  be  granted.     If,  however,  to 
ask  for  any  papers  at  all  be  to  cast  some  slur  on  die  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  why  are  any  granted  ?  Or  is  it  because  those 
which  are  refused  might  lead  to  inquiry,  that  they  are  witliheld  ? 
If  this  be  the  object  of  the  defenders  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  I 
am  confident  that  he  must  disclaim  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing.   I  am  confident  that  he  would  countenance  no  shu£3nig 
or  evasion  to  suppress  inquiry ;  and  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent if  he  thought  it  could  be  suspected  that  he  was  adverse  to 
We  his  administration  canvassed.    Thus  ministers,  knowing 
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tbat  the  conduct  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  is  in  every 
respect  a  contrast  to  their  own^  wish  to  make  common  oanse 
with  him,  in  offering  a  mode  of  defence  to  which,  on  a  fitlure 
occasion,  they  themselves  may  resort. 

Sir,  towards  Lord  St.  Vincent  I  feel  much  personal  fi-iendship, 
and  this  renders  me  anxious  that  his^  reputation  should  stand 
high ;  but  public  motives  give  me  a  still  peater  interest  in  his 
&me  and  honour.     Of  his  glorious  achievement  x)|i  the  i4tb 
of  February  no  man  can  think  higher  than  I  do ;  but  hU 
conflict  with  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his  department 
appears  to  me,,  though  less  brilliant,  not  less  arduous  and 
meritorious^     On  the  14th  of  February  he  engaged  and  van- 
quished the  enemy;  but  he  has  waged  a  war  no  less  difficult, 
with  jobs,  and  contracts,  and  frauds.     He  has  broken   th^r 
embattled  line,  no  less  arduous  than  to  penetrate  that  of  the 
enemy.     My  admiration  of  him  is  increased  at  finding  that 
be  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  which  is  more  rare 
than  gallantry  in  the  field  —  civil  courage  and  decision  as 
well  as  personal  courase.     I  feel  that  his  virtues  and  public 
deserts  in  this  contest  with  corruption  have  naturally  led  to  that 
obloquy  by  which  he  has  been  pursued.    The  attempt  to  put  to 
rout  the  hosts  of  corruption  must  have  created  him  enemies. 
Such  may  have  been  the  persons  from  whom  an  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  obtained  the  infonna- 
tion  he  mentioned ;  but  let  the  miserable  witnesses  be  brought 
Ibrward,  that  their  testimony  may  be  examined  and  disproved. 
This  calls  to  my  mind.  Sir,  .an  anecdote  of  a  ludicrous  na- 
turae.    It  so  happened  that  when  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  a  man 
who  to  many  eminent  qualities  added  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  humour,  was  one  day  employed  in  trying  a  cause, 
I  believe  of  murder,  one  of  the  witnesses  deposed  that  a  ghost 
had  said  so  and  so ;  —  "  O,^  very  well,"  said  the  judge,  ^  1  have 
no  objection  to  the  evidence  of  a  ghost;  let  him  be  Drought  in 
and  sworn  \"  So  provided  the  witnesses  alluded  to  by  me  ho- 
nourable gentleman  can  be  brought  forward,  I  have  no  objectioD 
to  receive  their  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  Hous^  that  we 
may  afterwards  decide  upon  it. 

Sir,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  debate,  the  only  person 
who  has  made  any  direct  charge  against  the  conduct  of  die  ad- 
miralty in  general^  is  my  honourable  and  gallant  relation, 
(Admiral  Berkeley).  As  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  made  the  motions,  I  confess,  that  he  seems  to  me  to 
■have  made  out  little  or  no  case.  With  respect  to  the  number 
of  gun-boats  in  employment  now  and  at  former  periods,  the 
.comparis(Hi  affords  no  conclusion,  unless  it  can  likewise  be 
^shewn  that  the  exigency  of  the  case  was  such,  as  to  demand 
greater  exertions  and  a  greater  proportion  of  this  species  of 
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S>rce.   Unless,  too,  it  can  be  shewn,  that  of  gnn-brigs  a  greater 
number  ought  to  be  employed,  the  late  period  at  which  the 
admiralty  made  the  contracts  for  such  vessels  proves  nothing/ 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  likewise  proposes  to  address 
the  crown ;  recommenaing  greater  exertions  in  this  way ;  but 
any  measures  for  the  improvement  of  our  defence  must  be 
left  to  those  who  are  in  official  situations*     But  in  viewing 
our  state  of  defence,  the  great  mind  of  the  right  honourable 
^ntlcman  must  see  that  it  must  be  judged  of  upon  a  general 
system,  and  not  iq)on  any  particular  point.     It  is  impossible, 
but  that,  in  viewing  each  point  separately,  there  must  appear 
to  be  some  deficiency.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  in- 
ferior parts  must  be  overlooked,  in  order  that  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  may  be  obtained ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  if  there  be  any  part  of  our  defence  which  it  was  more  safe 
to  sacrifice  than  another,  from  its  being  of  inferior  moment,  it 
is  that  of  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  insisted. 
Sir,  had  the  motion  been  for  papers  generally,  I  might  have 
been  a  little  puzzled  to  know  how  I  should  vote,  though  I  be- 
lieve I  still  should  have  voted  for  inquiry;  but  as  the  matter 
stands  now  I  cannot  hesitate.     If  the  papers  are  refused,  it 
must  infer  some  slur  upon  the  first  loi*d  of  the  adniftalty ;  if 
some  of  these  documents  are  withheld,  it  may  be  said  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  that  he  was  prevented  from  carry- 
ing the  question  he  meant  to  move,  because  he  was  denied 
the  papers  by  which  his  ease  was  to  be  proved.     But,  it  is  said, 
that  if  all  the  papers  were  granted,  a  suspicion  would  lie 
against  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.     But  how  long  could 
such  a  suspicion  continue?    No  longer,  surely,  than  till  the- 
inquiry  took  place.     But  if  any  suspicion  arises  from  die  mo- 
tion, or  from  the  papers  produced,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  suspicion  may  remain,  since  no  inquiry  is  allowed  bv 
which  it  can  be  removed.     Ministers  profess  themselves  friends 
of  Lord  St  Vincent  in  the  present  instance ;  but  how  have 
they  shewn  themselves  solicitous  about  the  fame  and  the  ac- 
commodation of  that  noble  lord  on  other  occasions?    Do  we 
not  know,  that,  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  a  difference  of 
the  most  serious  kind,  and  to  the  impediment  of  public  busi- 
ness, existed  between  the  first  lord  and  the  secretary  of  the 
admiralty  ?    Yet,  that  secretary  preserved  bis  place  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  under  those  very  ministers  who  lately  contended, 
that  on  account  of  a  coolness  between  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  the  commander  in  chief  there  it  was  impossible 
that  the  latter  could,  consistently  with  the  public  safety,  re- 
main in  his  place  a  week  !    I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore^ 
that  the  defence  now  set  up  by  ministers,  as  rather  intended 
to  be  a  convenient  protection  to  themselves  for  the  future, 
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dian .  as  any  (hing  which   Lord  St  Vincent's  case  would 
require.      If  Lord  St   Vincent's    conduct,    which    would 
stand  inquiry,  is  to  be  opposed  to  any  inquiry,   then  will 
others  avail  themselves  of  the  example^   to  contend   that 
they  too,  though  they  declined  investigation,  were  equally 
conscious  of  rectitude  and  merit.    And  is  this  the  way  to  do 
honour  to  Lord  St.  Vincent's  character  and  superiority  ?    In- 
deed, ^hat  ministers  look  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  example 
than  to  the  credit  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  appears 
to  me  fix>m  the  manner  in  which  the  motion  has  been  opposed. 
It  seems  as  if  it  were  said,  we  will  grant  such  papers  as  will  not 
inculpate  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  do  not  lead  to 
inquiry.    Why,  ihen,  are  others  refused  ?    Will  it  not  be 
said,  that  they  would  have  inculpated  the  admiralty  and  led 
to  inquiry  ?    And  this  is  the  way  in  which  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
reputation  is  to  be  defended  by  his  colleagues.    The  same 
right  honourable  oentleman,  to  whose  defence  of  the  admiralty 
I  have  just  alluded,  says  too^  that  there  is  no  complaint  against 
the  admiralty  dut  of  doors,  and  that  the  public  are  equally 
content  with  the   whole  conduct  of  the  present  ministers. 
As  to  the  general  character  of  ministers  with  the  public,  I 
shall  ffvW  no  testimony ;  but  if  the  conduct  of  ministers  were 
to  be  the  object  of  discussion,  and  decided  fay  argument,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  what  the  public  ought  to  think 
of  them.     Sufier  me  to  illustrate  this  by  one  of  those  good« 
humoured  comparisons,  which  on  general  principles  often  af- 
ford the  best  illustration.     In  one  of  Moliere's  plays,  a  grave 
old  gentleman  inarries  a  young  wife,  or  does  something  or 
other  not   very   suitable    to  lis  character.      Every  bMly, 
however,  -is  mightily  content  with  what  he  had  done,  never- 
theless when  It  is  menticmed  every  one  bursts  out  a  laugh- 
.  ing.     In  the   same  manner,  though  it  hap]x»is  that  eveiy 
body  is  so  well   content  with   the  present  ministers,    yet 
when    their   merits    are  spoken   of  it  generally  produces 
a  laugh,  or  at  least  a  smile,  on  every  countenance.    D^rent, 
indeed,  is  Lord  St  Vincent  in  this  respect  from  all  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  knowing  that  he  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  them 
in  merit  and  reputation,  they  wish  to  bring  him  down  to 
their  level,  or  at  least  to  shelter  themselves  under  his  great 
authority.     But  in  order  to  strengthen  the  public  confidence 
in  Lord  St.  Vincent,  let  the  administration  of  the  admiralty 
be  examined  into,  and  the  services  of  that  noble  lord  will  ap" 
pear  even  more  important  than  they  have  yet  been  estimated. 
In  voting  for  the  motion  on  these  jmrounds,  I  am  conscious 
that  I  am  doing  that  which  private  friendship  and  public  duty 
equally  prescricNe. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr*  Pitt's  motion :  Yeas  130 :  Noes  201. 
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IAe.  Fox's  Motion  on  the  Defencb  of  the  Country, 

April  23. 
TN  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Fox  F09e  and  addressed  the  House  as  follows : — Before, 
Sir,  I  proeeed  to  discuss  the  motion  of  which  I  have  given 
notice,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations, in  consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from  time  to  time 
in  conversation  in  this  House,  whenever  this  subject  of  the 
defence  of  the  country  has  occasionally  been  touched  upon. 
And,  Sir,  those  preliminary  observations  appear  to  me  the 
more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  construction  which  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  others  out  of  it,  have  been  pleased  to 
put  on  the  extraordinary  zeal  which  has  appeared,  in  every 
rank  and  class  of  society  in  support  of  the  wan  I  am.  Sir, 
one  of  those  who  highly  approve  that  zeal,  and  "have  ever 
been  forward  to  give  it  my  wannest  commendation.  Nothing 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  proper,  nor  redound  more  highly 
to  the  honour  of  the  country ;  but,  when  I  see  an  attempt 
made  to  turn  that  zeal  into  the  course  of  a  fallacious  channel, 
and  to  argue  on  it  as  proceeding  from  an  approbation  in  those 
who  evince  it  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  war  was  originally 
undertaken,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  since  been  con- 
ducted by  his  majesty's  ministers,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  enter 
my  protest  against  any  such  assumption,  and  briefly  to  shew, 
that  such  zecu  is  in  no  degree  connected  with  those  suUects 
to  which  it  has  been  attributed.  That  such  a  degree  of  zeal 
did  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  exist  is  most  certain ; 
I  am  myself  a  very  striking  proof  of  it;  that  is  to  3ay,  I  felt 
myself,  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  hostilities  couid  not 
be  avoided,  anxious  and  zealous  in  the  extreme  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  which  I  saw  menaced  witli  an  immediate 
ahd  desperate  attack,  beyond  what  had  ever  before  been 
known.  But  I  can  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House^  and  to  that  of  the  country  atiarge  also, 
that  I  by  no  means  approved  either  the  nlode  of  commencing 
the  war,  at  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on.  I  shall,  therrfore^ 
trouble  the  House  with  but  very  few  words  indeed  on  it 

Sir,  from  the  first  moment  the  war  was  actually  com- 
menced, it  was  immediately  followed  up  by  the  continued 
cry  of  instant  invasion^  and  that  apprehension  has  been  kept 
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alive  with  a  steadiness  and  activity  which  I  may  say  has  been 
almost  incessant     Is  it  possible,  then,  under  such  circum- 
stancesy  to  attribute  the  zeal  which  has  so  eminently  displayed 
itself  amongst  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people,  eager  to  de- 
fend themselvesy  their  properties,  and  families,  against  the 
attacks  of  so  inveterate  and  formidable  an  enemy,  as  we  have 
now  to  contend  with,  into  an  approbation  of  the  war  ?    I  say. 
No,  Sir.    To  what  is  the  war  to  be  attributed?    To  the  fear 
of  the  dangei;  we  should  incur  by  strictly  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  peace.    If  this  be  so,  it  follows,  that  the  minister 
who  brings  us  into  the  greatest  danger,  will  henceforth   be 
entitled  to  have  the  most  ample  share  of  approbation.    The 
question,  as  stated  by  ministers,  and  conceived  as  such  by  the 
whole  i^untry  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  was  a 
question  involving  life,  liberty,  and  existence;  as  such  it  was 
understood,  as  such  it  was  universally  felt;  and  this  feeling,  I 
say,  is  not  attributable  to  the  war,  or  to  the  causes  which  brought 
it  on,  but  to  die  actual  view  the  people«awit  in,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  they  were  almost  certain  must  result  from  it.     It 
may,  perhaps,  be  argued  1^  his  majesty's  ministers,  that  gteat 
numbMers  had  voted  for  the  first  address,  from  whom  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  difier ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  on  the  se> 
cond  agitation  of  the  subject,  there  was  a  much  greater  differ- 
ence ofopinion,  and  afterwards  great  numbers  wished  tliey  had 
acted  otherwise  than  they  had  done,  when  they  called  to  their  re- 
collection  how  ministers  had  acted;  1st,  as  to  timeing  the 
war ;  2dly,  as  to  the  cause  assigned  for  it ;  and,  3dly,  as  to  the 
particular  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.     These  preli- 
minary observations,  I  have  thouffht  the  more  necessary,  be^ 
cause^  when  about  to  make  a  motion  of  this  kind,  and  to  go 
into  further  consideration  of  the  defonoe  of  the  country,  I  can- 
not agree  at  aU  with  those  statements  which  infer,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary zeal  of  the  country,  evinced  in  behalf  of  every 
thing  that  is  most  dear  to  it,  should  be  construed  to  imply  an 
approbation  either  of  timeiog  the  war,  or  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting it. 

Wim  respect  to  the  motion  itself,  I  think  it  necessary. 
Sir,  in  the  first  place,  to  clear  away  die  objections  that  may 
be  made  to  it.  When  gentlemen  have  been  reproached  with 
feeling  the  panic  of  invasion,  it  may  be  requisite  to  notice 
shortly,  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  word  panic  I 
should  suppose.  Sir,  that  the  word  panic  applies  to  those  who 
would  run  away  from,  and  not  those  who  are  desirous  to  de- 
fend any  thing;  I  am  therefore  anxious  jiot  to  have  it  said, 
that  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  are 
influenced  by  the  panic  of  invasion ;  but  that,  well  aware  of 
the  sccious  consequences  which  must  inevitably  result  from 
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«iich  on  event  takiag  place,  we  earnestly  wish  to  pnt  the  coun- 
try in  the  best  possible  state  of  dePence.  I  b^,  Sir  tliat  in . 
expressing  this  wish,  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  acted 
on  light  or  iiivolous  grounds,  or  on  any  inclination  to  raise 
alarm  and  dread,  where  none  before  existed.  For  when  I 
see  the  numerous  papers  which  have  been  laid  on  the  table 
on  this  subject ;  when  I  take  a  view  of  the  measures  already 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  as  well  as  those  with  whicn 
we  are  told  thev  are  intended  to  be  followed  up,  I  cannot 
help  saying,  with  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  in  the  Critic, 

"  Oh  pardon  me,  if  my  conjecture's  rash. 
But  I  surmise  — —  the  State  -— — 
Some  danger  apprehends  !*' 

I  must  own,  Sir,  that  I  think  the  language  held  out  by  some 
of  a  wish  to  be  invaded,  is  wrong,  except  with  two  provisoes ; 
1st,  that  our  fleet  may  immediately  &11  in  with  them,  and  in-* 
stantly  convince  them  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  attempt; 
and,  adly,  that  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  our  fleets,  our 
state  of  defence  should  be  such,  that  when  landed,  they  should 
soon  be  convinced  that,  as  this  was  the  first,  so  it  would  be 
the  last  time  they  would  ever  dare  to  meet  us  on  our  own 
siiores.  And  I  think,  Sir,  we  ought  not,  by  any  means  to 
form  any  idea,  that  because  the  enemy  has  not  hitherto  put 
his  threats  in  execution,  he  has  therefore  ffiven  up  his  design. 
Such  reasoning  would  be  fallacious  in  the  extreme.  If  the 
enemy  have^duly  considered  all  the  various  dangers  and  dif- 
£k;n]ties  attending  the  enterprize^  it  is  of  very  little  signifi- 
cation at  what  particular  period  the  attempt  may  be  made; 
whether  it  be  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year  of  the  war ; 
we  should  only  consider,  that  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the 
more  formidable  it  may  prove,  and  it  is  our  first  and  most  essen- 
tial duty  to  be  fully  prq^ared  to  meetSt,  let  it  come  whenever  it 
may.  With  the  attention  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  this 
subject,  I  once  thought,  that  a  general  view  of  the  defence  of  the 
country  would  be  the  best;  but  when  I  consider  that  there 
are  so  many  difficulties  attending  the  subject,  the  finances  of 
the  country,  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  many  others  of  various 
natures,  I  have  been  induced  to  prefer  coming  to  a  motion 
of  a  narrower  kind.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  confine  myself  to 
the  notice  I  gave  of  a  particular  defence  of  the  country. 
And  that  I  shaU  a^  endeavour  to  narrow  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  enable  gentlemen  to  take  as  clear  and  per- 
iq^icuous  a  view  of  it  as  possible.  It  is  not,  therefore^  my  in- 
tention, to  take  any  notice  at  present  of  the  naval  defence  of 
the  country.  In  the  next  place.  Sir,  as  to  the  volunteers, 
considering  that  the  system  has  been  so  lately  discuss^  in  this 
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HoQse^  it  win  be  needless  for  me  to  touch  on  ihem,  except  as 
an  incidental  subject,  and  by  way  of  illustrating  or  strength- 
ening any  other. 

I  come,  therefore^  to  the  particular  ground  on  which  I 
mean  to  more^  leaTing  it  open  to  gentlemen  to  turn  it  in  their 
consideration,  and  to  form  such  opinions  on  it  as  to  them 
shall  seem  best.    I  mean,  Sir,  to  confine  myself  to  the  land 
defence ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  beg  leave  to  observe^  that  passing 
by  for  the  moment  the  volunteers,  there  arc,  in  my  opinion, 
two  great  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  on  which  the  utmost 
reliance  may  ultimately  be  placed.     These  are,  the  regular 
army  on  one  hand,  and  an  army  consisting  of  labourers,  arti« 
ficers,  and  peasantry,  on  the  other.    Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  re- 
gular army,  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
arguments  used  by  the  right  honooraole  gentlemen  opposite^ 
mid  also  to  those  repeateaty  urged  with  so  much  zeal  and 
ability  by  an  honourable  ofitcer  (G>loneI  Crauiurd)  behind 
me,  between  whidi  statements  I  find  there  is  a  difference  o*^. 
at  least,  one  half.    This  being  the  case,  I  should  be  glad.  Sir, 
to  know  what  objection  his  majesty's  ministers  can  have  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  real  state  of  our  army  ?    They  have  fre- 
quently &voured  us  with  different  statements  of  so  much  and 
so  much ;  but  I  would  wish  to  have  the  real  state.    This  can- 
not, Sir,  give  any  fresh  intelligence  to  the  enemy.     When  we 
have  the  number  of  regiments,  and  not  the  number  of  rank 
and  file,  we  have  only  a  defective  statement     What  danger 
can  there  possibly  be  in  giving  that?    At  all  events,  I  think 
such  statements  will  be  much  better  known  from  papers  on 
the  table,  than  from  the  partial,  mutilated  accounts  which  the 
House  receives  from  the  different  statements  of  ministers,  at 
difibrent  periods  of  time,  without  any  documents  by  which 
we  can  fairly  judge  of  their  accuracy.     With  respect  to  one 
circumstance^  Sir,  I  own  I  cannot  but  feel  considerable  sur- 
prize.    I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  asserted,  that,  with  r^ard 
to  Ireland,  our  force  there  is  at  this  moment  as  great  as  it 
was  on  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace  —  an  assertion  which 
may  possibly  be  true^  but  which  1  must  own  it  is  somewhat 
dimcult  to  believe*    I  speak  now.  Sir,  of  the  regular  force, 
and  in  so  doing,  I  must  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  regular 
army  in  Ireland,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself  to  troops  of 
the  line  only,  but  to  incltide  the  Irish  militia,  and  die  British 
fencible  regiments,  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war, 
amounted  m  Ireland  to  co,  or  60,000  men.    To  them  are  to 
be  added  the  several  English  militia  regiments,  at  that  time  in 
Ireland;  and  when  this  is  done^  we  may  perhi^s  come  to 
something  like  a  certainty  on  these  points,  but  not  otherwise. 
As  to  what  relates  to  the  artillery,  it  is  not  the  number  of  guns 
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BiaaCf  but  of  drivers^  horses,  carriages,  anrnianition,  8cc.  which 
>i^oiild  be  fiedrly  and  accurately  stated,  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  form  any  thing  like  a  competent  judgment  on  the  subject. 
I  think,  also»  Sir,  that  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  the 
statement  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  that  our  ibrces  are  greater 
than  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  is  by  no  means  more  accu- 
rate than  those  stateoients  they  have  mven  us  respecting 
Iceland.  But  I  have  been  told.  Sir,  that  if  I  had  had  my  wavt 
and  my  advice  had  been  ad(^ted,  we  should  have  had  a  still 
less  force  than  we  now  have.  This,  Sir,  is  stating  the  ques* 
tion  comparatively  between  a  state  of  war  and  a  state  of  peaces 
which  certainly  stand  on  very  difierent  grounds;  and  I  appeal 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  whether,  on  every  occasion  in 
which  I  recommended  a  low  establishment,  I  did  not  express- 
ly  confine  it  to  a  supposition  of  the  continuance  of  peace;  and 
that  I  never  could  have  done  so,  had  I  conceived  that  his  ma- 
jesties ministers  intended  so  soon  to  renew  the  war.  My 
opinion  has  invariably  been  in  favour  of  a  large  regular  army, 
in  time  of  war ;  but  peculiarly  so^  where  we  had  to  begin  with 
so  extreme  and  pushing  anecessitv,  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  No  man,  Sir,  can  have  a  higher  or  more  &vourable 
opinion  than  I  entertain  of  a  miKtia,  considered  as  a  constitu- 
tional defence.  I  know  also  that  the  discipline  of  the  militia 
is  carried  to  a  degree  of  excellence  far  bevond  what  it  has 
ever  been  in  former  times;  but  with  all  tnat  can  be  said  of 
that  brave  and  respectable  body  of  men,  no  man  can  say  that 
the  militia  is  equal  to  regular  troc^s ;  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  those  who  have  not  seen  service  can  be  equal  to 
those  who  have  repeatedly  been  in  action. 

Having  thus  slightly  touched  on  this  subject,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  observe  aa  what  has  been  our  progress  in  recruit- 
ing. We  have  been  told  that  it  has  gone  on  as  well,  not- 
withstanding the  various  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  ministers,  as  it  used  to  do  in  former  periods.  I  must  here^ 
jSr,  beg  the  House  to  recc^ect,  that  different  times  af&rd 
proporticmate  diiierences  in  recruiting.  It  cannot  be  doubtedf 
that  every  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce,  must  facilitate  the  recruiting  service,  so  lon^ 
as  such  difficulties  exist.  Now,  Sir,  however  strong  this  fa- 
vourite theory  of  the  day  may  influence  the  minds  of  mini- 
sters, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  point  of  practice^ 
it  is  not  so  ea^  to  get  a  man  to  enlist  jR>r  life  for  lol.  as  it  is 
to  obtain  one  mr  50/.  to  enlist  for  a  limited  service.  And  I 
will  maintain,  Sir,  that  it  is  an  extravagant  proposition  to 
say  that  the  recruiting  service  has  not  been  injured.  And 
though  I  should  be  incHned  to  admit,  by  way  of  argument, 
that  we  have  actually  gtuned  in  the  course  of  this  year,  yet  ^ 
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iiuist,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  should  have  done  so  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bounties  which 
have  been  given  with  so  lavish  a  hand.  I  am  not  arguing 
this  subject  now,  by  way  of  inqoiry;  but  when  minist^s 
declare  their  intention  of  suspending  the  army  of  reserve^ 
I  cannot  avoid  pointing  out  to  them'  that,  for  fear  they 
should  succeed,  they  are  taking  the  utmost  possible  pains  to 
meet  themselves  in*  their  own  market.  There  is,  however, 
one  measure,  which  I  will  venture  to  recommend,  and  that  is, 
to  leave  off  the  monstrous  custom  of  particularly  distinguish- 
ing this  country  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  nmitary 
economy,  by  enlisting  men  for  life.  What  shall  we  say,  if 
we  are  told,  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  military  powers 
on  foot,  that  those  who  have  the  greatest  demand  for  military 
forces,  and  who  govern  countnes  where  every  thing  gives 
way  to  the  army,  enlist  men  only  for  a  limited  time?  But 
in  this  countiy,  whose  pride  and  boast  for  centuries  have 
been  that  of  enjoying  the  greatest  freedom  of  any  nation 
under  the 'sun,  your  soldiers  must  be  slaves  for  life.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  not  from  my  own  opinion  and  feelings  alone  that 
I  venture  to  speak  so  decisively  on  this  subject;  but  I 
am  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  it  from  the  authority 
of  officers  of  the  highest  character  and  respectability,  not 
in  our  own  army  only,  but  in  those  of  almost  every  other 
military  power  in  Europe.  If,  howevei*,  I  went  on  that 
principle  only,  I  would  not,  at  such  a  crisis,  venture  tore- 
commend  an  alteration.  But  this,  Sir,  I  say,  is  not  only 
what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  ought  particularly  to  be 
done  at  this  time.  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  I  b^  leave 
to  mention  a  fiu;t,  which  is  well  known  to  have  happened 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  A  whole  regiment  of  the 
proposed  army  of  reserve  would  have  enlisted  into  the  re- 
gular army,  if  it  had  been  for  limited  service;  and  as  it  is 
at  present,  very  few  indeed  have  been  prevailed  on  to  do 
so  with  all  the  influence  that  could  be  exerted.  This  is  not 
mere  theory;  it  is  reasoning  that  is  almost  self-evident. 
Who  does  not  know  the  effect  produced  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  when  any  of  thdr  own  class  enlists  into 
the. army?  They  consider  him  as  lost  to  the  community  for 
ever.  If  a  son  enlists  into  the  regular  army,  his  disconsolate 
parents  consider  him  as  in  a  manner  annihilated,  and  the 
wretched  father  has  frequently  been  known  to  distress  him- 
9el(  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  to  hoard  and  scrape  toother 
a  sum  that  may  be  suflBcient  to  buy  him  off.  Now,  Sir,  let 
us  take  it  in  another  point  of  view.  Let  us  consider  the 
time  of  life  when  this  is  generally  done.  By  the  established 
law  of  this  country,  and  a  most  wise  law  it  is,  no  man  or 
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woman  is  allowed  to  be  ci4)able  of  entering  into  any  contract 
for  the  disposal  of  their  property,  or  of  their  persons  in 
marriage,  till  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  and  that  age  is  in 
all  cases  fixed,  at  the  period  of  arriving  at  man's  estate,  at 
2 1  years.     Yet,  in  the  particular  case  of  enlisting  for  a  soldier, 
when  it  is  perhaps  the  result  of  momentary  passion  or  folly, 
or  the  effect  of  intoxication,  a  poor,  ignorant,  unfortunate 
lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  is  allowed  to  enter  into  a  contract 
which  is  to  bind  him  for  life  to  a  state  in  which  he  is  liable 
to  be  sent  from  his  friends  and  country  to  any  part  of  the 
*  world.     I^  therefore,  this  evil  could  be  alleviated,  it  would 
undoubtedly  very  much  contribute  to  increase  the  satisfac- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people;  and 
such  persons  as  tradesmen  and  farmers,  &r  from  looking  on 
their  sons  as  they  now  do,  lost  to  them  for  ever,  would,  on 
the  contrary,  part  from  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  sa- 
tisfaction, in  hopes  of  seeing  them  return,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,*  improved  in  their  ^nannets  and  demeanour,  and 
with  a  superior  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  which  mi^ht 
render  them  more  fitted  for  the  very  purposes  to  which  it 
was  their  original  intention  to  bring  them  up.     In  answer 
to  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  if  the  soldiers  who 
compose  the  regular  army  were  enlisted  for  a  certain  time 
only,  those  who  nad  it  in  their  power  would  all  ouit  at  once, 
and  so  we  might  be  left  without  an  army  at  all.     But  this 
I  take  to  be  an  assumption  by  no  means  warranted  by  the 
nature  of  the  case.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  has'  been 
pretty  clearly  proved  by  experience,  that  those  who  are  really 
the  best  soldiers  become  so  from  a  decided  liking  to  the 
service,  and  having  been  so  long  enured  to  habits  which  they 
have  imbibed  by  degrees  and  grown  partial  to  from  age^  are 
the  most  likely  wl^en  their  time  is  out  to  re-enter.     What ! 
it  will  be  asked,  without  any  additional  reward  ?  Certainly 
not     They  will  expect  and  be  entitled  to  an  increase  of 
pay,  or  a  new  bounty,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  recruit- 
ing the  arniy.     This  mode  of  increasing  our  r^ular  force, 
when  added  to  the  other,  namely,  the  taking  away  the  com-, 
petition  produced  by  the  army  of  reserve,  &c.  cannot  feil 
to  produce  advantages  which  may  be  almost  said  to  be  in- 
calculable.    The  next  circumstance.  Sir,   which  I  wish  to 
advert  to,  as  having  greatly  retarded  our  recruiting  for  the 
regular  arnm  is  the  pernicious  consequence  of  raising  men 
for  rank,     lliis  being  a  custom  which  has  long  prevailed, 
will  require  great  steadiness  and  persevei'ance  to  prevent  it. 
How  far  it  is  even  to  be  regulated,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  obserye,  that  I  am  not  now  mention- 
ing this  as  a  peremptory  measure,  but  only  as  a  desirable 
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one,  which  I  heartfly  wish  should  be  attended  to.  I  wiA 
the  House  to  go  into  a  committee,  in  order  to  see  what  may 
be  done  towards  increasing  ooo^erably  our  regular  army, 
and  to  ascertain  how  &r  and  in  what  proportion  the  com- 
petitions which  have  existed  have  retarded  and  injured  the 
same. 

Now,  Sir,  haTing  stated  this  on  the  subject  of  the  regular 
.army,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  other  more  general  and  exten- 
fiive  armament^  the  volunteers.  In  doing  this,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  the  question  cS  how  fiur  the  first  form»- 
tion  of  the  volunteers  was  political :  how  far  it  was  ri^t  to 
«iicoiirage  them  to  so  grei^  an  extent;  how  iar  it  was  then 
either  right  or  consistent  to  repress  their  ardour,  and  dis- 
courage their  zeal;  how  far  it  was  politic  to  give  such  ex^ 
(bensive  exemptions,  when  no  exemptions  at  all  were  looked 
lor,  and  then  to  dispute,  inch  by  inch,  every  privilege  that 
had  been  granted  them*  The  zeal  of  the  volunteers  cer- 
tainly stands  on  high  ground ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
having  the  volunteers,  we  have  obtained  a  very  large,  and, 
it  may  be  hoped,  what  will  in  time  turn  out  a  very  efficient 
force.  They  are  meant  undoubtedly  to  act  with  the  regulars ; 
and  if  diey  are^  in  any  great  proportion  employee,  must 
prove  a  most  material  weapon.  Still,  Sir,  we  nuist  not  neglect 
ike  next  material  weapon  which  the  nature  of  the  country 
has  put  into  our  hands;  I  mean  an  armed  peasantry.  I 
own,  that  if  these  were  meant  to  fight  in  battalion,  th^ 
would  not  be  so  truly  efficient  as  volunteers;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  be  undoratood,  that  i  am  not  technically  speaking  of  an 
army.  An  army,  however  efficient,  is  not  the  only  power, 
in  a  eouQtrv  like  this,  which  ou^t  to  be  looked  to :  there 
is  a  general  force  besides,  virhich  is  equaUy,  or  perhaps  more 
formidable  to  an  invading  enemy,  which  would  be  continually 
throwing  itself  in  their  way,  and  harassing  and  distressing 
them  at  eveiT  turn  and  on  every  occasion;  sometimes  when 
least  expected,  and  always  with  great  advantage  to  themselves. 
I  have  been  told,  that  I  want  to  substitute  an  armed  pea« 
santry  in  the  place  of  the  volunteers.  Sir,  I  would  have  the 
volunteers  come  to  the  trial;  but  still  I  would  also  get  the 
others.  I  should  never  have  done^  were  I  to  state  all  the 
advantages  resultiug  from  sudi  a  body  of  men,^  and  will 
therefore  content  myself  with  citing  only  a  few.  In  the 
first  plaee,  the  enormous  expenoe  of  the  volunteer  corps  may 
tend  VOL  time  greatly  to  diminish  them.  What  then  will 
become  of  the  state,  should  a  great  proportion  of  the  volun- 
teers be  disbanded  or  dissolved?  lu  possessing  an  armed 
peasantiy,  you  have  a  formidable  force  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  act  in  aid  of  a  regular  army.    Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
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almost  innumerable  advantages  attendant  oki  having  persons 
ready  and  willing  «nd  able  to  fight  on  the  spot,  or  in  tlie 
neimibourhood  of  those  places  in  which  they  have  been  used 
to  live,  who  are  accurately  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  the  country,  which  must  give  them  a  power  almost  in« 
calculable,  from  their  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  every 
rising  ground,,  and  its  adjoining  vallev,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy^ 
as  circumstances  may  reauire,  to  his  almost  certain  defeat 
and  discomfiture?   I  freely  confess  I  see  more  advantages 
in  this,   as  a  permanent  rather  than  a  temporary  system^ 
which  war  may  and  certainly  will  give  birth  to^  but  which 
being  once  fairly  raised  and  trained,  may  remain  as  a  strong 
l)ulwark  and  invincible  defence  of  the  country.    I  say,  there* 
fore,  arm  the  people^  but  do  not  put  an  end  to  the  service 
which  we  may  purchase  at  a  trifling  expence  of  money  and 
of  time,  both  in  war  and  peace.     It  would  become  in  a  very 
short  time  an  amusement  instead  of  a  toU,   and  each  man 
in  a  parish  would  pride  himself  in  being  thus  considered  as 
the  intrepid  guardian  of  his  own  family  and  rights,  as  well 
as  those  of  hb  neighbours,  so  that  the  whole  country  would 
soon  become  linked  in  a  band  of  patriotic  affection,  which 
all  the  foreign  foes  in  the  world  would  never  be  able  to  sever 
or  cut  asunoer.  '  This,  Sir,  I  am  clear  in,  that  the  more  yoii 
place  confidence  in  the  people  of  this  country,  the  better  you 
will  find  their  behaviour.     If  we  had  a  number  of  armed 
persons  in  every  part  of  the  country,  we  could  quell  evexr 
insurrection  without  the  interference  of  the  military.     It  is 
not,   however,  to  times  of  peace  that  I  am  to  allud^  but 
rather  to  the  time  of  war.     Supposing  an  enemy  to  land  in 
this  country,  I  mpst  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  an 
English  army  bein^  defeated.     Will  any  man  say,  that  if  a 
report  of  the  English  army  being  defeated  were  circulated 
through  the  country,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  were  armed  or  not  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom ?  Even  after  any  partial  success  of  the  enemy,  it  wouM 
not  be  in  their  power  to  procure  provisions,  or  any  other 
accommodation,  without  sending  a  detachment  of  their  army 
to  force  it,   and  such  detachments  might   be  successfully 
opposed,  and  even  their  victories,  in  the  end,  might  prove 
their  ruin.    Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  the  case,  and 
suppose  that  the  British  army  had  gained  an  advantage,  but 
had  not  put  the  enemv  to  a  total  rout,  will  any  man  say, 
that  if  an  army  were  forced  to  fly  in  different  directions,  the 
rallying  of  that  army  would  not  be  rendered  exceedingly 
difficult  by  means  of  an  armed  peasantry  ? 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  what  has  actually 
been  done  bv  ministers  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
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country;  and,  first  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  delbnce  act, 
passed  last  session:  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  unh'mited  assertion  of  his  niajesty's  prerogative.     I  attach 
to  myself  some  b!ame  in  having  participated  iii  sach  an  asser- 
tion.    It  certainly  is  impossible  for  members  to  watch  every 
word  and  sentence  of  every  bill  that  is  brought  in ;  and, 
therefore,  the  particular  authors  of  each  bill  are  looked  to 
as  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  glaring  errors.     I  believe 
that  ninety-nine  acts  out  of  a  hundred  pass  without  being 
examined  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  members  of  the  House, 
consistently  with  their  strict  duty.     But,  it  is  in  a  particular 
way  the  duty  of  ministers,  that  no  bill  be  sufiered  to  assert 
any  false  or  dangerous  doctrine,  in  the  persuasion  that  it 
may  pass  unobserved  in  the  hurry  of  legislation.     In  July 
1803,  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  so  imminent,  according  to 
ministers,  that  the  defence  bill  must  be  passed  by  acclamation ; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  country  being  roused  to  meet  the  invasion, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  August,  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  weighing  and  judging  of  the  bill.     Accordingly,  I  find 
we  overlooked  a  most  serious  declaration  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  and  which,  certainly,  if  I  had  seen,  I  should  have 
exerted  my  utmost  efforts  to  have  corrected,  namely,  '^  that 
the  king  has  a  right  to  command  all  his  liege  subjects  to  take 
up  arms,''  &c  a  aoctrine  which,  to  be  admitted  as  true,  on^t 
to  have  been  qualified  and  defined.     It  may  be  said,  that  his 
majesty  has  the  right  to  do  justice,  but  he  is  to  do  justice 
according  to  law.     It  may  undoubtedly  be  said  of  any  com- 
nmnity,  that  they  possess  the  means  of  preserving  themselves; 
that,  on  the  principle  of  the  salus  populi  suprema  &'jr,  the 
power  of  calling  foith  the  physical  strength  of  the  community 
must  reside  in  it;  and  t}iat  die  king,  as  the  head,  represents 
this  community,  and  is  the  organ  of  its  will.     But  this  species 
of  reasoning  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  utterly  reprc^tes. 
The  rights  which  our  sovereign  possesses  are  denned  as  well 
as  limited :  and  this  has  been  most  ably  stated  by  a  great 
judge,  whO|  speaking  of  this  sort  of  abstract  righ^  made  use 
of  Uiese  words :  •*  for  I  freely  declare,  that  ancient  prece- 
dents, unless  supported  by  modem  usase,  in  cases  of  pre- 
rogative, have  little  weight  with  me.''     ^thing  can  be  more 
true  than  these  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  applicable  to  this  strange  assertion  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  act     No  such  right  can  be  claimed  by  the  king; 
no  such  right,  however  it  may  have  been  part  of  the  undefined 
prerogative  in  ancient  times,  can  be  exercised  after  the  words 
of  the  statute  in  the  25th  of  Edward  III.     A  statute  made  in 
an  epoch  which  I  respect,  because  the  statutes  of  that  period 
were  marked  by  their  wisdom^  and  by  principles  of  aoond 
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le^slation.  In  a  statttte  of  that  year  it  is  expressly  dedared, 
that  *<  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  serve  but  such  as  are  bound 
by  their  tenures."  If,  indeed,  there  were  such  a  prerogative, 
it  would  be  impracticable.  The  constitution  has  wisely 
planted  an  inseparable  check  over  the  abuse,  and,  thank 
God !  not  one  of  the  ancient  undefined  prerogatives  can  be 
exercised  against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  To  what  an 
extent,  and  to  what  comple^  overthrow  of  every  thins  for 
which  our  ancestors  have  successfully  contended,  woula  this 
right  go !  Money  has  been,  perhaps  by  a  strained  metaphor, 
called  the  sinews  of  war.  If  his  majesty  has  the  right  of 
commanding  the  military  service  of  his  subjects,  he  must  also 
be  supposed  to  have  the  right  of  maintaining  them ;  and  so 
the  power  of  the  purse  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  I  state  this  only  to  shew 
how  improper  and  unjustifiable  it  is  to  introduce  such  an 
expression  into  a  bill,  and  how  negligent  it  is  to  let  it  pass. 
And  it  is  not  in  the  preamble  of  this  act  only  that  we  see  a 
dangerous  door  opened  to  abuse. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  enactments  of  the  general  defence 
act,  respecting  this  prerogative,  which  is  asserted  to  be  in- 
herent in  his  majesty.  It  states,  that  in  the  event  of  invasion, 
or  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  force  upon  th6  coast,  it 
«hall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  call  out  the  persons' who  are 
enrolled  under  this  act  in  the  different  counties ;  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  call  them  out  in  such  proportion  as  shall  seem 
meet ;  to  place  them  in  any  regiment  of  regulars,  militia,  or 
fencibles;  to  put  them  under  martial  law,  and  march' them  to 
any  part  of  the  coast,  &c.  This  act,  therefore,  without  any 
limit  or  qualification  of  rank,  age,  or  station,  empowers  the 
king  to  compel  any  individual,  however  unfit  for  military  ser- 
vice, to  serve  in  the  ranks  exactly  on  the  footing  of  enlisted 
soldiers,  to  be  subject  to  all  the  severities  of  military  duty  and 
of  martial  law.  If  this  really  be  the  prerogative  of  his  ma- 
jesty, it  is  one  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  anxiety. 
Not  to  suppose  the  existence  of  great  and  violent  abuse,  it  is' 
sufficient  to  know,  that  such  power  is  liable  to  abuse;  and  no 
man,  with  the  sentiments  of  freedom,  and  the  confidence  of 
independence^  can  feel  perfectly  easy,  when  he  reflects,  that  to 
a  law  so  unqualified  he  may  be  subject.  Is  it  possible  to  re* 
fleet  on  such  a  power,  without  seeing  how  it  may  be  abused 
and  perverted  ?  It  may  be  an  extreme  case,  indeed,  to  state^. 
diat  its  sweeping  provisions  give  authority  to  the  kingtotak^ 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  place  him  under  tne  command  of  his 
footman,  and  march  him  in  that  inferior  capad^  against  the 
enemy.  I  know  that  such  a  case  is  impossible,  butitiUos- 
trates  the  boundless  authority  which  the  act  oonfi^^and 
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bedesiredy  I  am  perfecdy  ccmvinced.  At  the  sametiine,  if  it 
should  be  thought  ueoessary  to  make  the  aervlce  in  some  de- 
gree compulsory,  I  mil  not  say  that  it  might  not  be  proper 
to  make  some  provision  for  it*  Neverthdess,  the  means  of 
calling  forth  that  aid  must  be  freed  from  that  injustice  and 
inequality  to  which  the  general  defence  act  would  now  be 
liable.  How,  likewise,  is  this  force  to  be  armed  ?  And  if 
muskets  cannot  be  furnished  to  all,  surely  those  who  are  most 
inclined  to  despise  the  pike,  must  admit  that  the  pike  is  a 
much  better  weapon  than  the  spade  or  pitchfork,  with  which 
alone  the  peasantry  are  now  armed,  even  were  thq^  so  arrayed 
and  organized  as  to  be  capable  of  bemg  employed  with  eflfect. 
These,  however,  and  many  other  questions  which  are  natu- 
rally connected  with  the  subject,  and  which  will,  no  doubt» 
be  more  particularly  insisted  upon  this  evening,  will  be  pr<^>er 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  whidi  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  motion  to  institute.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  moving,  ^^  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committe  of  the  whole 
House  to  revise  the  several  bills  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  consider  of  such  further  measures  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary tp  make  that  defence  more  complete  and  permanent.'' 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr,  Whidham,  and 
ojpposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Yorker 
Sir  William  Pulteney,  Mr.  Tiemey,  aud  by  Mr.  Perceval,  me  attor- 
ney-general. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply,  and  addressed  the  House  to  the 
following  effect:  — ;Sir,  so  much  of  this  debate  has  been  em- 
ployed in  personalities;  so  many  observations  have  been  made 
upon  the  character  and  construction  of  the  motion,  and  upmi 
the  manner  in  which  I  introduced  it,  and  so  little  has  been  said 
upon  the  motion  itself^  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  trespass 
upon  the  House  with  a  few  observations.  If  ever  there  was  a  de» 
bate  conducted  with  the  spirit  of  party,  indeed  I  ought  rather 
to  sa}'  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  it  is  the  present  If  ever  there 
was  a  case,  in  which  those  who  opposed  a  motion  displayed  a 
total  want  of  talent  and  capacity,  and  in  their  room  had 
recourse  to  unjustifiable  personalitir,  it  is  the  present  I  will 
begin  what  I  have  to  say  with  a  few  observations  respecting 
inyself.  I  have  been  used  to  debates  of  this  kind,  and  have 
always  observed,  that  when  those  whom  I  have  opposed  are 

rressed  hard,  and  feel  themselves  in  danger  of  a  defeat,  then 
am  sure  to  have  all  my  political  sins  set  forth  in  array 
Mpdnst  me ;  then  I  am  sure  to  be  told  of  my  attachment  to 
French  principles;  of  my  culpable  love  of  peaces  and  of  the 
aoiUition.    I  waited  in  confident  expectation  that  they  would 
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g>  back,  as  umial,  to  the  Middlesex  election^  ^ut  in  this  I  __ 
r  once  disappointed.  We  will  begin  first  with  the  coa- 
lition; an  event  which  occurred  one-and-twenty  years  ago, 
before,  I  believe,  the  learned  attorney-general  engaged  in 
public  Hfe.  If  he  wants  any  information  upon  that  subject, 
I  wish  he  would  not  apply  merely  to  me,  but  to  others,  and 
to  what  he,  of  course,  will  consider  more  respectable  authority. 
Let  him  apply  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  present  admini- 
stration, I  mean  the  president  of  the  council,  who  will  give 
him  some  information  upon  the  principles  on  which  that  mea- 
sure was  founded.  Let  him  apply,  to  one  of  the  post-masters- 
^neral,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  considerable  share 
m  bringine  about  the  event,  and  from  the  information  which 
the  learned  gentleman  will  receive  from  his  friends,  he  will  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman has  this  night  indulged  himself  in  a  declamation  against 
union  of  all  sorts ;  but  he  does  not  seem  always  to  have  enter- 
tained such  a  violent  antipathy  to  them.  When  a  number 
of  my  friends,  whom  I  valued  most  highly,  joined  the  late 
administration ;  when  the  Duke  of  Portland,  when  one  of  the 
present  post-masters-seneral,  when  Earl  Fitz^Iliam,  and 
several  others  with  whom  I  had  for  years  concurred  in  opi- 
nion, coalesced  with  the  late  ministers,  where  then  was  all 
his  indignation,  where  was  all  his  declamation  against 
coalitions.  When  I  was  hurt  and  vexed,  as  I  certainly  was 
by  the  loss  of  such  friends,  did  I  attribute  their  conduct  to 
any  thing  but  an  honourable  difference  of  opinion,  which 
forced  them  to  take  the  part  they  did  ?  Whenever  a  coalition 
is  in  &vour  of  a  ministry  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  then  it  is 
entitled  to  every  praise;  but  if  it  should  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
turbing such  an  administration,  then  it  immediately  becomes 
the  subject  of  the  learned  gentleman's  vehement  invective. 
The  learned  gentleman  then  represents  me  as  an  admirer  of 
French  prinaples.  I  do  not  luiow  his  history  from  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  French  Revolution;  but  I  believe  that  was  an 
event  at  which  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  were  ex^ 
tremdy  rejoiced  —  I  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  France ;  and  I  believe  that  even  his  majesty's  ministers  at 
first  entertained  similar  sentiments  upon  the  subject.  But  the 
learned  gentleman  combines  the  Revolution  with  all  the 
dreadful  events  and  crimes  that  followed,  and  makes  me  a 
party  to  the  whole.  The  learned  gentleman,  I  presume,  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own  country;  let  him  . 
looK  to  the  year  1641 ;  he  will  find  that  good  and  honourable 
men  took  a  part  in  producing  the  events  of  that  time;  he 
knows  also  that  they  were  fdlowed  by  miseries  and  crimes 
which  those  men  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent;  and  it 
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WAS  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  country,  that  those  cala- 
tnitics  made  men  afterwards  go  into  an  opposite  extreme;  and 
this  will  always  happen  as  long  as  human  nature  remidnB  the 
same.     But  I  clearly  perceive  the  disappoinuneot  of   the 
learned  gentleman.     He  iq)pear8  of  late  to  have  employed 
himself  in  considering  parties ;  he  looks  at  my  right  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Windham)  and  at  me;  and  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  whatever  change  may  take  place,  we  caanot 
come  in ;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  he 
supposes  will  con^  in,  and  upon  these  suppositions  he  formed 
his  q^eech.     He  therefore  came  down  ready  to  treat  me  with 
every  species  of  hostility,    supposing  that  I  should    make 
a  long    speech  against   the  ministers,    and  he  prepared  a 
verv  moderate  reply  for  the  right   honourable  gentleman 
under  the  oallery,  who,  he  took  it  for  granted,  would  be 
rather  gentlte  in  his  censure  of  them.     All  his  venom  was, 
therefore^  poured  out  upon  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Windham)  and  myself,  while  he  lavished  his  still  more  dis- 
gusting adulation  upon  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Pitt). 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  praising  the  former  ministers,  but 
he  says,  that  nothing  could  give  greater  sads&ction  than  the 
return  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman  to  administratioD, 
•  and  that  this  is  a  fact  of  which  the  present  ministers  are  per- 
fectly convinced.     But  is  he  aware  how  strongly  he  is  cen- 
aoring  his  present  friends  by  such  language  ?   He  is  actually 
accusme  them,  in  the  technical  words  of  an  indictment, 
*<  that  May,  well  knowing  that  he,  the  said  Mr.  Pitt,  was  a 
fit  person  to  be  minister  of  this  country,  and  well  loiowiiig 
that  his  return  to  administration  would  give  eeneral  satis- 
faction, nevertheless  wilfully,  at  the  instigation,  1  will  not  say 
of  whom,  did  continue  to  retain  their  places  and  offices,  to 
the  exeluinon  of  the  said  right  honourable  gentleman,  from 
the  office  of  minister.''     But  it  must  be  observed^  that  all  this 
praise  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  only  conditioDaL 
They  say  to  him,  <^  You  may  return  to  office^  and  it  will  give 
great  satisfaction ;  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  bring  any 
new  friends  with  you ;  because  if  you  do^  then  you  vrili  lose  all 
the  praise  we  have  given  you."     One  would  really  soppose 
by  the  apprehension  which  he  expresses  about  m^  that  I  was 
a  barrister,  and  that  he  thought  I  wanted  to  supersede  him  in 
his  offioa     The  learned  gentleman  has  been  very  liberal  of 
his  advice;  he  advises  my  right  honourable- friend  (MnWin^ 
ham)  to  take  care  of  his  character;  he  advises  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  not  by  any  nvsans  to  join,  with  us; 
hut  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  been  khid  enough  to.  b^ 
stow  any  advice  upon  me.     Dr.  Johnson  once  said  to  a  per- 
son who  was  loading  him  with  praise^  ^  Frfty»  Siri  ooimdgt 
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^rhatTomr  praise  is  wordi,  before  you  bestow  it  so  liberally." 
Soj  I  must  beg  the  learned  gentleman  to  consider  what  his 
advice  is  worth,  before  he  is  so  lavish  of  it. 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  is  an  unusual  motion :  in 
answer  to  this,  I  only  beg  to  refer  to  the  journals,  where  in- 
numerable precedents  will  be  found.     But  it  is  said,  your 
object  is  to  turn  out  the  ministers;  why  do  you  not  move 
openly  at  once  ?     If  this  motion  has  the  effect  of  turning  out 
the  ministers,  I  shall  like  it  the  better;  but  I  take  it  to  be 
more  parliamentary  to  prove  the  m  scontiuct  of  ministers 
before  a  motion  is  made  to  dismiss  thetn.     It  is  said,  why 
do  you  not  move  to  censure  ministers  ?    Why,  this  motion 
does  contain  a  censure  upon  them  for  not  doing  their  duty ; 
for  not  taking  any  steps  to  increase  the  regular  army ;  for  not 
taking  anv  measure  for  arming  the  people — and  these  are 
diarges  which  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  answer.     It  may 
be  asked,  why  did  I  not  bring  forward  this  charge  before  ? 
My  answer  is  this :  I  thought  it  feir  to  wait  to  see  whether 
ministers  would  adopt  any  effectual  steps  for  the  security  of 
the  codntiy ;  and  finding  they  did  not,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  make  this  proposition  to  the  House.  —  The  right  hohour- 
aUe  secretary  at  state  says,  that  this  motion  is  only  a  pr^ 
tence,  that  die  real  object  of  it  is  to  turn  out  ministers,  attd 
that  every  member  ou^ht  to  vote  up<Hi  that  idea.    I  most 
micerely  hope  they  will ;  for  if  every  member,  who  thinktf 
ttM  the  ministers  ought  not  to  continue  in  their  stations,  wilt 
vote  ifft  this  motion,  I  shall  Dot  despair  of  dividing  in  a  ma^* 
jority.     It  is  asked  with  great  eagerness,  if  you  remove  the 
present  ministers,  who  will  you  put  in  their  pkoe  ?  To  this 
question  my  answer  is  this :  I  would  exercise  the  eonstitu-: 
tional  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  endeavouring  to' 
turn  out  incompetent  ministers,  but  I  would  never  invade  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  by  pointing  out  who  were  to  succeed 
diem.    I  wish  to  turn  out  those  ministers  because  I  think 
Aey  ate  a  curs6  to  tlie  country,  but  I  should  never  think  of 
interfering  with  the  prelrogative  of  the  crown  in  the  appcHnt-* 
inent  of  their  successors.    Upon  this  suligect,  ther^re,  I 
can  give  no  answer. 

Another  topic  of  public  animadversion  has  been  noticed 
ht  the  leai^ed  gentleman  with  the  bitter  spirit  of  rodignity, 
if  not  iti  the  language  of  disappointment  or  despair.  It  is 
tlie  clattibur  against  a  supposed  coalition.  If  I  have  expe^ 
rienced  a  l^elum  of  fiiendship  from  those  with  whom  for 
iMne  years  I  have  widely  differed  in  public  opinions,  and 
with  whom  any  difference  at  aU  times  was  a  subject  of  nncere 
iegret,  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  union  of  sentiment  on  ihii 
#ec8sioa  shodd  aSi  forth  so  hardi  a  reprehemion  ifronj  die 
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learned  gentleman ;  but  if  there  be  any  crime  in  emfaraciiw  a 
retnm  of  former  friendship  and  affection,  between  men  who 
bad  always  entertained  for  each  other  private  sentimentB  of 
esteem,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge. 
Thus  much  I  think  due  to  attentions  which  are  always  grate- 
iiil  to  my  heart;  and  I  cannot  see  any  just  cause  why  the 
learned  gentleman,  in  the  hey-day  of  his  spleen,  should  aif 
tempt  to  interrupt  our  intercourse,  or  disturb  our  repose.     It 
surely  is  not  neeessary  that  either  they  or  I  should  consult 
him  on  our  selection  of  friends,  or  ask  his  leave  how  &r  (m» 
mutual  civilities  should  extend.     With  regard  to  a  coalition 
between  myself  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  undo* 
the  gallery,  (Mr.  Pitt,)  I  know  of  no  other  coalition,  no 
other  cause  of  co-operation,  than  what  may  appear  to  both 
fair  and  honourable  as  members  of  parliament,  acting  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.     I  am  totally  unacquamted 
vrith  any  sinister  views  or  private  understanding.     I  know  of 
no  other  cause,  no  other  secret  spring,  than  what  may  be 
openly  proclaimed  at  Charing-cross.     Surveying  the  very 
critical  situation  of  public  a&irs,  fully  persuaded  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  restore  the  credit  and  the  honour  of 
the  country  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  have  publicly  con- 
curred for  the  honourable  attainment  of  the  same  desirable 
object;  and  it  is  hard,  indeed,  that  public  men  cannot  agree 
upon  public  measures  without  being  liable  to  the  bitter  re* 
proach  of  the  learned  gentleman  and  his  colleagues.    In  my 
motion  of  this  night,   I  am  proud  of  acknowle(km[  ^ 
powerful  aid  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (i£c.  Pitt); 
but  with  the  particular  line  of  conduct  or  argument,  wfai^ 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  meant  to  adopt,  I  was,  before 
the  ddivery  of  his  speech,  as  completely  unacquainted  as  any 
man  in  the  House.     So  &r  we  may  safely  disclaim  any  coa- 
lition or  private  understanding.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
we  folly  concur  in  one  particular  opinion :  we  are  perfectly 
a^eed  as  to  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  present  mi- 
nisters.   The  motion  now  before  the  House  will  prove,  if  a 
committee  be  granted,  the  truth  of  this  position ;  and  should 
it  be  negatived,  no  proof  can,  from  that  circumstance^  be 
inferred,  that  the  ministers  are  either  wise  or  able  to  oondtict 
the  afiairs  of  a  great  empire.     With  all  my  condemnation  of 
their  measures,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  acknowledge  that  some 
of  their  acts  I  approved,  believing  them  for  the  good  of  the 
country.     But  there  is  no  general  rule  without  an  expepdon* 
Am  I  always  to  support  their  measures,  whether  wise  or 
foolish  ?     Am  I  always  to  agree  with  them,  whether  in  peace 
or  .war?    Although  I  approved  of  the  peaces  as  necessary 
for  the  interest  of  the  country,  yet  I  disapproved  of  i 
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of  its  artides.  With  all  my  partiality  for  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
I  could  not  see  aiiy*proprie^  in  the  shameful  surrender  of  all 
our  conquests.  So  glad,  however,  was  I  of  the  return  of 
peace,  that  I  did  not  dwdl  much  upon  the  terms.  Had  such 
a  happy  event  been  properly  managed,  we  mi^ht  still  have 
been  at  peace.  But  foolish  and  improvident  ministers  are  ill 
calculated  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  such  an 
event.  I  do  not,  however,  now  oppose  them,  because  we 
are  at  war,  but  because  the  country  and  its  interests  are  in 
the  most  imminent  danger. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 


O' 


Additionai.  Force  Bill* 

June  i8. 

|N  the  5th  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
'  exchequer,  brought  forward  his  plan  for  the  militanr  defaice' 
of  the  country,  and  moved,  <'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  io  a 
bill  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  permanent  additional  force 
for  the  defence  of x  the  realm,  and  for  sufjplying  his  maiesty's 
regular  forces,  and  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  militia  of 
Great  Britain."  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  on  the 
1 8th,  at  the  close  of  a  debate  which  lasted  till  four  in  the  mombg, 
on  the  motion  that  the  bill  be  engrossed, 


*  On  the  lath  of  May  Mr.  Addington  reagned  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  Mr.^tt  was  i^pointed  to  nicceed  him.  Ths 
foQowing  is  a  list  of  the  New  Administration : 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  — -  Right  Hon. 

William  Pitt 
Prendent  of  the  Council  —  Duke  of  Portland. 
Lord  Chancellor — Lord  Eldon. 
Lord  Privy  Seal  —  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
First  Lord:  of  the  Admiralty — Lord  Viscount  Melville. 
Master^General  of  the  Onfnance  --  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  —  Lord  Hawkesbuiy. 
Ditto  for  Foreign  Afiairs-*  Lord  Harrowby. 
Ditto  for  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Colonies — Earl  Camden. 
P^resident  of  the  Board  of  Controul  fw  the  Affidrs  of  India— Lord 

Castlmagh. 
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Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect:  —  Sir,  I 
sliall  not  at  this  late  hour,  and  dn  a  question  which  has  been 
so  often  and  so  vlctokiou^y  discussed,  take  up  much  of  die 
tfane  of  the  House  in  advertinj?  to  the  topics  which  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  me  exchequer  has  thought  pro- 
per to  take  up.    In  a  discussion  on  a  bill  of  this  kind,  I  am 
not  surprised  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  of  crimen. 
But  in  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man with  respect  to  these  topics,  he  h^  said,  that  the  mode 
which  has  been  pursued  to  get  rid  of  this  bill  has  been  very 
personal.     I  can  only  say,  Sir,  that  in  every  business  tfas^ 
comes  before  this  House,  on  whatever  subject  it  mnj  be,  no 
one  can  be  more  averse  to  personalities  than  mysel£     I  ask 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  I  think  I  can  sdely  ap- 
peal to  the  House,  whether,  till  he  himself  brought  them 
forward,  one  single  word  was  said  on  that  subject?  and  whe- 
ther they  were  not  entirely  owing  to  himself,  and  to  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  sitting  by  him  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  inclination  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  to  enter  on  su^ects  of  a  personal  nature^  I  can  assure 
him  that  I  do  not  feel  the  smallest  inclinJLtion  to  follow  his 
example ;  age  has  diminished  my  propensity  to  such  contests, 
and  instead  of  wishing  to  shew  my  prowess,  I  wish  rather  to 
shew  my  prudence.    I  can  say, 

Lenitafibeseens  animos  capillus, 
Litium  ^  rix»  cupidos  protervae, 

although  in  other  times,  and  in  other  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  woiUd  have  better 
suited  my  disposition, 

N<m  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidus  juventd, 
Ck>nsule  Planco. 


Chanc^Uor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster— Lord  Mulgrave. 

Secretary  at  War  —  Right  Hon.  William  Dundas. 

Tr«tfurer  of  the  Navy  *-  Right  Hon.  George  Cfmning. 

Joint  Paymaster  of  nis  Majesty's  Forces -^  Right  Hon.  George  Rose, 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Somerset. 
Joint  Postmaster-General  —  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Charles  Spencer. 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  —  William  HuskiSson.  Esq.,  William  StuiBB* 

Bourne,  Esq. 
Master  of  the  Rolls-^  Sir  MTiIMam  Gfant. 
Attomey^Gcnevml  •—  Horn  Spencer  Perceval. 
Solicitor-General  —  Sir  Thomas  Manners  Sutton. 
Lord  Lieutenant— Earl  of  Hardwickc.  ^ 

Lord  Chancdlor «-«  Lord  Eedesdale.  f  ^r  k^Jm^. 

Chief  Secretary  — Sir  Evan  Nepean  ^^wwii- 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  -* TUg^  Hon.  Inmc  Corry.    J 
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In  addition  to  my  diaincdination  to  treat  the  subject  in  snch  a 
way  on  the  present  occasion,  my  principle  would  be  to  avoid 
it.     I  certainly  have  entertained  the  opinion  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  country,  if,  foi^tting  all  former 
animosities,  it  were  possible  to  form  an  administration  on  a 
broad  basis,  combined  of  all  parties,  and  uniting  all  those 
whom  the  country  think  proper  to  look  up  to.     There  are» 
however,  one  or  two  points  of  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man's  speech,  on  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  obser* 
vations.     He  says,  that  bis  mqesty  is  by  his  prerogative  un» 
questionably  entitled  to  choose  and  appoint  his  own  ministers. 
This  is  a  position  which  nobody  is  more  inclined  to  acknow- 
ledge than  myself.     But  how  does  it  apply  to  his  argument? 
He  admits  that  it  may  be^wise  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
to  conduct  itself  as  to  convince  his  majesty  that  he  ought  to 
remove  them.     He  has  admitted  it  more  than  in  widr£ ;  he 
has  admitted  it  in  fact.     I  do  not  know  what  the  right  bo>» 
nourable  gentleman  means  by  an  opposition  composed  of  suck 
discordant  materials,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  point  on  which 
th^  can  aoree.    If  I  recollect  rightlv,  there  was  a  period 
when  what  ne  has  said  of  my  honourable  friends  would  equally 
apply  to  himself.'   There  was  a  period,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  distance,  in  which  that  rifht  bonoorable  gendeSMUi 
himself  supported,  and  a  time  msq  quickly  soeoeeding,  in 
wiiieh  he  opposed  the  late  admimstiatioB.    hi  tke  ootifse  of  a 
few  months,  he  supported^  with  the  utmost  warmtb^  all  the 
military  measures  of  the  right  hoDonraUe  gentleman,  his  pve- 
deoessor,  and  very  soon  amsrwards  he  opposed  the  army  of 
reserve  suspensioa  biU,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  prescot 
measure^  which  be  gave  the  House  to  andemtand  would  be 
fbond  so  much  more  ejQBcient  at  the  present  important  crisis* 

To  return,  however^  to  tiie  prerogative  of  the  crown.  If 
it  be,  which  I  do  not  deny,  toe  prerogative  of  the  king  to 
doose  his  own  ministers,  it  is  equally  the  r^;fat  and  the  duty 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  judge  of  the  capacity  and  the 
intentions  of  diose  ministers;  and  if  they  should  be  fornid  de- 
ficient in  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  «ad  in 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  such  disapprobation  is  a  stroi^ 
and  fair  ground  for  the  king  to  dismiss  diem*  liemr  ^mre 
was  an  administration  that  was  deficient  of  that  confidence^ 
I  &ink  I  may  fairly  and  justly  say  it  is  the  administration  now 
in  office.  When  thelright  honourable  gentleman  is  attadced 
on  the  subject,  he  has  no  other  answer  to  give,  but  <<  look 
at  me^"  a&  if  the  whole  administration  were  wnrocd  up  in 
himself.  He  says.  Lord  Melville  ia  likely  to  be  a  better  flrat 
lord  of  the.admtralt^  than  £arl^  VJAMit; 
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tng  with' the  greatest  compboency  of  himself  imd  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  he  asks  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  bench  bekyw  him,  (Mr.  Addington,)  whether  be  is  not 
practically  convinced  that  this  is  .a  new  administration  ?  If 
any  one  person  was  more  disappointed  at  the  formation  of  the 
new  ministry  than  another,  I  should  have  thonffht  that  it  was 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself;  it  is  what  his  friends 
give  out  for  him.  I  snould  be  sorry  to  give  credit  to  the  ru- 
mours which  are  abroad,  and  which  go  strongly  to  prove, 
that  all  his  wishes  centered  in  the  object  he  has  attained.  Bat 
he  has  dealt  harder  with  my  fiiends  on  the  lower  bench.  He 
says  they  wished  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  govemment, 
and,  provided  that  were  the  case,  they  should  be  happy.  He 
then  taunts  them  with  refusing  him  their  support  in  his  new 
administration.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  he  had  a  right  to  offer 
situations  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  they  as  undoubtedly 
possessed  the  power  of  refusal ;  and  if  they  thought  that  in  an 
administration  so  formed  th^  could  do  no  good  to  the  country, 
their  refusal  was  meritorious. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  he  thinks  the  oppo- 
sition to  me  present  bill  extraordinary,  and  that  it  is  dictated 
by  a  desire  to  give  a  hint  to  ministers  to  retire.  On  some 
principles  of  the  bill,  he  says,  the  opposition  totally  differed, 
and  then  he  adts,  how  they  woula  have  agreed,  had  tbey 
formed  part  of  an  administration  ?  There^  indeed,  I  cannot 
answer  the  right  honourable  gentieman.  How  fitr  he  migbt 
have  insisted  on  any  one  or  more  parts  of  his  bill,  and  how 
jfiur  he  mi^t  have  conceived  that  we  ought  implicitly  to  yidd 
to  his  opinion  and  to  his  direction,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say; 
but  this  I  know,  that  an  administration  formed  on  a»  brosd 
and  comprehensive  basis  in  times  of  danger,  would  be  bigUy 
beneficial  to  the  countiy,  and  that  we  should  have  entored 
into  such  an  administration-  with  the  spirit  of  OHiciliatioD. 
The  right  hbnourable  gentleman  says,  we  may  give  as  many 
hints  as  we  please ;  he  will  not  take  them ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  if  the  House  of  Conunons  shews  that  it  has  no 
confidence  in  him,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  will  not  take 
the  hint?  Did  he  not  give  a  hint  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  on  the  lower  bench,  his  predecessor?  If  public 
rumours  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  there  are  some  of  the 
present  administration  who  did  advise  their  colleague  to  give 
way»  when  he  saw  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commcms  was 
against  his  measures.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were^  bat  I 
hope  they  did  not  ^ve  the  hint,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  have 
'<  two  strinffs  to  theur  bow.''  The  r^t  honourable  gjentfemaB 
was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  cabinet  to  be 
counting  noses  a»  we  do  in  this  House..   Idarasay)  Sir^lieii 
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perfectly  right;  and  if  his  intention  was  to  form  an  adimius« 
tration  in  which  there  will  be  no  counting  of  noses,  I  believe 
iie  has  completely  succeeded*  If,  Sir,  for  our  opposition  to 
this  bill,  we  are  told  that  we  are  <<  a  faction,"  we  are  told  no 
more  than  the  right  honourable  gendeman  himself  was  told^ 
a  few  hours  before  the  late  administration  were  turned  out  of 
office ;  and  told,  too,  by  that  very  noble  lord  (Hawkesbury) 
who  has  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  under  the  administration  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
mentioned  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  secre- 
taries of  state  with  some  exultation,  ana  contends,  that  in 
such  a  proceeding  there  is  no  deffradation.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  is  most  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  form  his 
own  iudgment  on  such  an  humiliation ;  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
totally  difPer  from  him  in  opinion. 

Now,  Sir,  having  made  these  few  observations  on  a  subject 
which  it  is  my  constant  desire  to  avoid,  I  shall  trouble  the 
House  with  a  few  words  on  the  bill  itself;  which,  whatever 
the  right  honourable  gendeman  may  .please  to  surmise  I  de- 
clare to  be  the  sole  object  of  my  opposition.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  army  of  reserve  bill,  the  right  honour- 
able gendeman  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  this  bill  cannot 
be  agreeable.  He  has  liud  great  stress  on  the  clauses  which 
he  has  introduced  this  day.  bv  which  70,000  men  are  to  be 
embodied  during  the  war,  and  then  disbanded  at  the  peaces 
but  registered,  so  that  in  case  of  anv  fiiture  war,  thev  mav  be 
called  on  to  serve  again.  I  cannot  help  tospecting  tnat  mese 
clauses  are  a  new  thought,  and  not  at  all  belonging  to  the  pre* 
sent  bill.  This,  I  wilf  venture  to  say,  is  by  no  means  so  good 
as  a  militia;  for  in  that  kind  of  force  you  know  where  to  find 
the  men.  You  look  for  the  Yorkshire  militia  in  YcHrkshiic^ 
and  the  Kentish  in  the  county  of  Kent.  But  where  will  yoa 
find  this  army  ?  These  battidions  are  to  be  composed  of  such 
a  mixture  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  you  may 
have  to  look  for  the  Yorkshire  in  Comwi^f  and  the  Cornish 
m  Lancashire.  In  short,  there  will  be  no  knowing  where  to 
find  them,  llie  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  is  not  my 
mode  more  likely  to  be  efficient  than  any  other  system  ?  I 
answer.  No.  It  will  not  be  so  efficient  either  as  the  militia  or 
thearmy  of  reserve.  The  mode  of  raising  recruits  by  parish  o& 
ficers  I  must  severly  condemn.  The  influence  of  parish  offir 
cers  can  be  attended  with  no  other  advantage  in  the  raising  ra- 
cruits  than  what  results  from  a  system  of  terror  and  q)pression» 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  the  case  in  such  a  system  as  the  pi^ 
jent,  where  persons  are  to  be  fined  for  not  doiiiff  what  it  is 
impoasible  they  should  be  aUe  to  do,.  9eride%  fiaea  an  ia 
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themadTes  a  specks  of  pnnuluBent)  and  pamshment  ought 
never  to  attach  to  persons  who  have  been  giiilty  of  no  crime. 

As  a  measure  of  finance,  die  public  most  assuTedl  j  have 
not  gained  bj  the  present  bill.     I  contend  that  there  is  the 
greatest  inequality  in  a  system  of  taxation  by  fine,  such  as 
vis  is.    For  instance,  suppose  I  send  my  servant  to  market 
to  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  but  I  tell  him, 
at  the  same  time^  that  he  must  not,  on  any  account,   give 
more  than  half-arcrown  fi>r  the  bushel.    ^^  Haif-a-crown,  Sir,** 
says  the  servant,  ^  I  cannot  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  that 
smn ;  it  is  worA  seven  shillings  a  bushel,  and  no  one  will  sdl 
it  for  less."    ^  No  matter,''  say  I;  ^  you  must  give  no  more 
than  half-a*cniwn,  and  if  you  do  not  buy  it  for  that  money, 
you  shall  be  punidhed  with  a  fine/'     In  the  same  way  will  it 
exactly^  turn  out  with  the  recrtiits  under  this  bill.     Men  will 
not  enlist  for  the  sum  to  which  these  paridi  recruitinff  officers 
are  mtncted,  and  then  the  parities  must  be  fined,  which  will 
pvove  aa  great  a  hardship  as  can  well  be  conceived.     The 
vritole  system  is  also  very  unequal,  for  it  fiills  much  heavier  on 
the  landholder  than  on  any  other  description  of  persons,  and 
mdh  the  grtetest  ineqaali^  even  on  those.    I  see  no  reuoB 
why  the  mode  of  recruiting  for  the  regular  armv  advised  fay 
my  right  hononrable  fiiend,  (Mr.  Windham,)  who  has  taken  the 
lead  on  mttitairoibjeefc^  in  a  manner  so  hononrable  to  himadf 
and  80  beneficial  to  die  country  —  I  say,  I  see  no  reason  why 
tfut  mode  shoiM  not  be  tried,  why  not  enlist  men  for  a  limited 
time,  or  for  limited  service?  lamoneofthose  who  are  exceed* 
ingtysaiiguineofsnGhamodeofreeruitingthearmy.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  such  a  trial  wimld  be  attended  with  sooeess.    I  can, 
however,  see  no  possible  advantage^  but  only  the  contraiy,  in 
enlidtiag  men  for  a  limited  service,  in  order  to  seduce  them 
aflenwaab  into  general  service,  which  is  to  be  die  operation 
of  the  presnai'lML     Because  the  army  of  reseifve  oouldnoi  do 
its  aervioe  widi  die  ballot,  it  is  rashly  presumed  that  this  bfll 
wiU  efibot  the  same  purposea without  the  ballot;  a  mode  of 
arginng,  which  militates  expressly  against  the  nature  of  things. 
For  my  own  part^  I  voted  for  the  stupension  of  the  aimy  of 
reserve  bill^  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  this  measui^  an 
opportunity  of  being  fairly  and  fiilly  discuss^ ;  and  now  that 
Ima  taken  plaee^  I  am  convinced  it  is  one  of  the  most  oppret- 
sive,  as  w^  aa  one  of  the  most  inefficieDt  measures,  that  covld 
well  he  devised^  for  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  eflSkl.    Lo- 
osed, tospeafc  of  the  almrdities  of  the  bill  in  detail,  would  be 
ridicntotts,  I  just  nowr  said  that  thebillwoQld.  be  found  both  id- 
efficient  and  oppress! ve^.    Bht  then  conies  die  ri^t  honourable 
gentkman  vrith:  his  famous  dilemina.    ^  How,"  says  he,  ^do 
yoninitodiitOBt?'  BcnroattinybULlw  oppresaMiaiidinr 
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efficient  too."  I  say.  Sir,  the  bill  will  occasioii  very  coDai*- 
derable  oppression  without  producing  any  considerable  ad*- 
dttion  to  your  force.  The  bill  appears  to.  me,  in  every  part 
of  it,  fill!  of  oppression  and  injustice,  and  tending  to  a  more 
circuitous  mode  to  recruit  your  r^ular  omiy,  than  the  plaa 
proposed  by  my  right  honourable  friend^  (Mr.  Wincybam,)  and 
as  such  I  must  continue  to  ^ve  it  my  determined  opposition. 
Before  I  sit  down,  there  is  one  obsenration  whidi  fell  from 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  upon  whidi  I  cannot  avoid 
saying  a  few  words.  The  right  honouraUe  genUeman  says^ 
<^  if  you  throw  out  my  bill,  I  shall  be  sorry ;  because  you  and 
the  country  will  lose  agood  measure^  but  you  will  not  thereby 
be  the  nearer  getting  rid  of  me."  A  more  indecent  and  dis^ 
respectful  expression  from  a  minister  to  a  House  of  Commons 
I  never  heard.  Is  not  this  bill  a  bill  of  conaiderAfak  detail, 
requiring  the  general  consoit  and  approbadcw  of  all  ranka  ot 
the  community  ?  Is  it  possible^  I  ask,  tliat  this  House  caii  so 
&r  lose  sight  of  its  duty  as  to  send  a  bill  of  such  unex^mplfld 
severity  and  oppression  to  be  executed  all  over  the  oonn^p 
try,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  nearly  one  half  of  its  membera? 
Can  such  a  bill  be  well  executed  by  a  country  that  disapnroves 
of  it?  It  must  be  allowed  that  the.bill,  with  all  the  influence 
of  government,  wiU  be  canried  by  only  a  very  trifling  majqn 
ri^.  Under  such  circumstances^  it  cannot  be  executed  wkh 
that  general  good  will  and  g^ieral  consent  by  which  only  ita 
operations  can  bejsndered  beneficial  to  the  cmmtcfm 

The  House  divided  on  tha  motion.  That  the  Bill  be  eagrosseds 
2UZer<.  TeOerf. 


Pbopbr^^  Tax* 

Februaty  i8«  1805. 


MIL  PITT  having  this  day  proposed,  among  the  Ways*  anA 
Means  of  the  year,  an  addition  of  one*-fourth,  or  thrae** 
peace  in  the  shilliDg,  on  the  Propecty  Tax, 

Mr.  Fox  mi,  the  addition  now  prppo^  to  be  mii4e  on^ 
^he.proper^  tax»  I  amsony  to  say,.  wiH^  if.  I  am  not  mvck 
«nifokflip,  lay.  ths  Ibuadatiou  of  eadkttic^kiptgr  tP  thiR^Miui^ 
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try.    One  grest  objection  to  the  tax  on  income  is,  that  it 
idferds  a  fiM^ility  of  getting  near  what  we  would  most  lament 
•—that  state  in  which  a  minister  could  take  the  property  of 
the  subject  indiscriminately.     This  is  precisely  what  we  have 
to  lament  in  ragard  to  the  tax  on  property,  which  can  only 
operate  as  a  ficility  to  that  deprecated  end.    This  time  25 
per  cent,  are  added»  possibly  there  will  be  next  time  2$  per 
cent  more  put  on  it;  after  that,  possibly,  it  will  be  doubled, 
then  trebled,  until  Uie  prindjple  is  silently,  but  finally  esta- 
blidbed,  of  tiddng  the  money  or  the  subject  wherever  and  how- 
ever  it  may  be  found.     I  have  also  another  objection  to  this 
tax,  that  though  it  is  less  unequal  than  the  income  tax,  it  is 
still  very  unequal.     Landed  property  and  property  in  the 
funds  contribute  fairly.     But  the  other  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  arise  from  commerce  and  industry,  do  not  pay 
in  any  proportion.    If  this  is  the^caae,  I  tremble  for  the  con- 
sequence of  going  on  increasing  this  tax.     If  a  property  tax 
be  allowable^  even  in  time  of  war,  it  is  only  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  regular  and  moderate.    If  this  is  to  continue  many 
years,  and  consumption,  so  fitr  as  yielding  a  revenue,  is  at  an 
end,  it  is  likely  the  property  tax  will  be  considered  as  a  land 
tax,  or  any  of  those  other  taxes  that  are  voted  annually  as 
matters  of  course.     I  do  not  say  that  this  crisis  is  near,  God 
forbid  it  should  be !     If  ever  we  come  to  the  state  when  we 
cannot  levy  taxes  an  consumption,  we  shall  inevitably  be  going 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  pomt  at  which  we  take  from  our  in- 
come^ where  we  can,  and  all  we  can,,  till  we  go  to  the  prindpali 
and  in  time  take  that  likewise.    With  these  impressions  of  the 
vast  impoli(7  of  such  a  growing  tax  as  this,  1  own  that  I  do 
from  my  heart  wish  the  right  honourable  gentleman  could 
have  devised  any  other  measure.     I  never  approved  of  this 
tax,  nor  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  I  think 
that  limits  should  be  set  to  it  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  denied  that  the  arguments  for  the  increase  of  the 

Eroperty  tax  were  such«as  apjdied  to  all  taxes.  For  when  a 
ouse  tax  became  too  high,  a  man  might  avoid  it  by  ceasing 
to  keep  any  house;  but  property  was  a  thing  to  which  there 
could  be  no  limit  till  the  whole  was  taken.  With  respect  to 
wine^  tea,  or  any  other  articles  of  consumption,  taxation 
might  proceed  without  reserve^  because  the  individual  would 
always  have  it  in*his  power,  as  soon  as  the  tax  became  oppres- 
sive and  intolerable  to  him,  to  desist  from  them.  He  there* 
fore  preferred  taxation  of  this  sort  to  proceeding  on  dangerous 
principles,  taking  by  little  and  little  fitmi  the  pvgper^  of  the 
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Mbfcd^  taM  die  rcdnctioo  iras  taatamowit  to  die  liik  ^  die 
whola  Evvty  body  ktMw  bow  human  nalure  was  worked 
upon  by  every  thing  that  assailed  it  by  degrees.  He  remem- 
bered a  lahle^  which,  to  elucidate  die  force  of  habit,  related^ 
diat  a  woman  in  a  certain  village  had  a  calf,  which  she  accus- 
tomed herself  to  take  in  her  arms  every  day,  and  firom  th^ 
gradual  increase^  was  able  to  bear  it  when  it  oametobeakT|^ 
ox«  The  &ble  was  a  good  <m^  but  he  did  not  like  it  in  tl| 
applicotioB  to  the  present  case.  Fori  howervr  we  might  be 
able  to  bear  this  litde  ca^  we  cetdd  not  possiblv  bw  dit 
^rait  fat  ttt  k  wottM  grow  to.  He^  tharefare^  couM  not  pot* 
sably  approve  of  a  tax  that  bad  no  natural  limit  in  itself. 


atts 


Proceedinga  respsctino  Lord'  MfiivilLfi. 

jlfTtl  8. 

TilS  day  Mr.  l^itbread  brought  under  die  coDsideratton  cf 
the  House  the  subject  of  the  Tendi  Repoit  of  the  Coinmis* 
aioners  of  Naval  tnquiir,  and  concluded  a  ^eedi  of  great  length, 
with  movkig  the  folWmg  Resoluttoiis : 

f .  **  That  it  appears  to  diis  committee,  that  on  the  1 8th  of  June, 
1781,  the  House  ofCommoas  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
came^  amongst  odiers,  to  die  fc^omng  Resolutions :  «  That  it  is 

*  the  c^iaien  of  this  coranrittee,  that  some  resulations  ought  to  be 

*  adopted  IRir  the  purpose  of  lessening  ana  keeping  down  the 

*  bakttces  of  nuMic  money,  whidi  appear  to  have  usually  been  in 

*  the  hands  or  the  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  it  would  be  beneficial 

*  to  the  ^bKc  if  the  first  and  other  clerks  in  tlie  difTetent  branches 
'  bekmgmg  to  the  said  office,  were  paid  by  fixed  and  permanent 
^  aalaries  in  heu  of  all  Ikes,  gratuities,  and  other  perqmsites  what» 
«  soever.' 

«  That  ft  is  the  opinion  of  this  c6ttmittee,  that  from  hencefbr* 

<  Waid  die  paymaster^generai  of  his  majesty's  land  forces,  and  the 

<  treasurer  of'^the  navy,  for  the  time  being,  dudl  not  apply  any 
^  flum  or  tnam  of  money  imprested  to  diem,  or  eidier  of  them,  to 
'  «lby  purpose  of  advant^  or  interest  to  themselves,  either  di* 
«  teetiy  or  indbrecdy.* 

<  Ifrat  it  appears  to  tUs  committee,  that  the  commissiotieri 

*  appointei  to  examine,  take,  and  state  the  public  accounts  of  the 

*  kmgdom,  have,  so  fiff  as  appears  from  the  r^rts  which  diey 

*  liflrve  hitherto  made,  discharged  the  duty  intrusted  to  them  with 

<  ige^ik  tfligence,  accuracy,  and  ability;  and  if  parliament  shall 
^  carry  into  .ekecndon  those  plans  tjH  reform  and  m^ubdon  wfaidi 

<  are  suggested  by  die  matter  contamed  in  the  reperta  of  the  said 

▼OL.  YJ.  p  p 
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*  comniisiiioneny  it  eannot  but  be  attended  with  thie  most  bene- 

*  fieia]  CQRsequeaces  to  the  future  wel&re  and  prosperity  of  this 

*  kingdom.* 

2.  **  That  in  furtherance  of  the  intention  of  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons expressed  in  such  resolutions,  his  majesty,  by  his  warrant 
Sated  June  a6th,  1^82,  directed  that  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  of 
thenav^  should  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  4000/.  per  annum,  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  wages,  and  fees,  and  other  profits  and  emo* 
fcinients  theretofore  enjoyed  by  former  treasurers. 

*  3.  ''  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  during  the  trea- 
surership  of  the  right  honourable  Isaac  Barr^,  the  comlitions  of 
the. aforesaid  warrant  were  strictly  complied  with;  that  the  whole 

'  of  the  money  issued  from  the  exchequer  to  Mr.  Barr6  for  naval 
services  was  lodged  in  the  bank ;  that  it  was  never  drawn  from 
thence  previously  to  its  being  advanced  to  the  sub-accountants,  to 
be  applied  to  the  public  service ;  that  during  the  time  Mr  Barr6 
acted  as  treasurer  and  ex-treasurer,  he  had  not  in  his  possession  or 
custody  any  of  the  public  money,  and  that  neither  he  nor  the  pinr- 
master  of  the  navy  did  derive  any  profit  or  advantage  from  the 
use  or  employment  thereof 

4.  <*That  the  right  honourable  Henry  Dundas,  now  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1781,  when  a  further  addition  was  made  to  the 
salary  of  the  said  office,  in  order  to  produce  a  net  annual  income 
of  4000L  after  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  charges  on  the  sanae'; 
and  that  this  additional  salary  was  considered  by  the  said  Lord 
Viscount  Melville  as  granted  to  him  in  lieu  of  all  wages,  fees,  pro- 
fits, and  other  emoluments,  enjoyed  by  former  treasurers* 

5*  **  That  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville  continued  in  the  said 
office  till  the  loth  of  April,  1783 ;  that  bein^  asked  whether  he  de- 
rived anv  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  public  money  during  that 
period,  ne,  in  his  examination  before  the  commissioners  of  naval 
uquiry,  declined  answering  any  question  on  that  head,  but  that 
he  has  since,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  said  commissioners,  and 
dated  the  28th  of  March  last,  declared  that  previous  to  1786,  *  he 
did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  the  use  or  employment  of  aay 
monies  Issued  for  carrying  on  the  service  of  the  nany  ;*  but  Mr* 
Pouglas,  who  was  paymaster,^  being  dead,  and  his  lorc&hip  having 
refused  to  answer  any  question  on  this  head  as  aforesaid^  no  evi- 
(lence  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  application  of  monies  issued  for 
the  service  of  the  nay}',  or  the  mode  of  drawing  the  same  from  the 
bank  during  tliis  period. 

6.  <*  That  the  nonourable  C.  Townshend,  now  Lord  Bayning, 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  na^  from  the  iiUi  of  Apiu^ 
I78j,  to  the  4th  of  January,  1784,  and  that  from  the  examination 
or  his  lordship,  it  appears  Uiat,  during  his  treasurership,  no  part 
of  the  money  issued  tor  the  service  ot  the  navy  was  applied  to  his 
private  use  6t  advantage,  and  that  'he  does  pot  believe  that  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  acted  under  him  as  paymaster,  derived  any  profit  or 
advantage  from  the  use  or  employment  of  die  public  money  except 
the  money  issued  for  the  payment  of  exchequer  fees. 
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• '  7.  *<  Thftt  the  right  hcMiourahle  Henry  Duadas  was  re-«ppobted 
treasurer  of  the  navy  on  the  5th  of  January,  1784,  and  continued 
in  the  said  office  until  the  ist  of  June,  i8oo. 

8.  **  That  in  t  e  ^ear  1785,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  25 
Geo.  III.  chap.  31.  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  better  regulating  the 
office  of  treaiiBttrer  of  his  majesty's  navy;'  whereby  it  is  directed, 
that  no  money  shall  be  issued  from  the  treasury  to  the  treasurers  of 
the  navy ;  but  that  all  monies  issued  for  naval  services  shall  be 
paid  to  the  bank  on  account  of  naval  services,  and  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  shall  not  be  paid  out  of 
the  bank  unless  for  naval  services,  and  in  pursuance  of  draughts 
signed  b^  the  treasurer,  or  some  person  or  persons  authorized  bv, 
him ;  which  draughts  shall  roeci^  the  heaos  of  service  to  which 
auch  sums  are  to  be  applied,  andf  that  the  regulations  under  the 
said  act  shall  take  place  from  the  3i8t  of  July,  1785.  , 

9«  *'  That  the  execution  of  the  said  act  was  postponed  till  the 
month  of  January,  1786,  and  from  that  time  till  the  month  of 
June,  1800,  when  Lora  Melville  left  the  office  of  treasurer,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  established  in  the  treasurersbip  of  the  right 
honourable  Isaac  Barr6,  contrary  to  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1 8th  of  June,  1782  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  above-mentioned  act  of  the  25th  of  Geo.  III.  chap.  31. 
large  sums  of  money  were,  under  pretence  of  niaval  services,  and 
by  a  scandalous  evasion  of  the  act,  at  various  times  drawn  from  the 
bank  and  invested  in  exchequer  and  nav^  bills,  lent  upon  the 
security  of  stock,  employed  in  dicounting  private  bills,  in  purchas- 

'  iog  bank  and  East-India  stock,  and  us&d  ip  various  ways  for  the 

.  purposes  of  private  emolument. 

ID.  "  That  Alexander  Trotter,  ^sq.  paymaster  of  the  navy,  was 
the  person  by  whom,  or  in  whose  name,  toe  public  money  was  thus 
employed,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  acted  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville ;  to  whom  he  was  at  the  same 
time  prhrat^  agent,  and  for  whose  use  or  benefit  he  occasionally  laid 
out  from  10  to  20,000/.  without  considering  whether  he  was  pre- 
viously in  advance  to  his  lordship,  and  vrhether  such  advances  were 
made  from  his  public  or  private  balances. 

1 1.  ^<  That  tne  right  honourable  Lord  Viscount  Melville  having 
been  privy  to,  and  connived  at  the  withdrawing  from  the  bank  of 
Engird,  for  purposes  of  private  interest  or  emolument,  sums  is- 
sued to  him  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  placed  to  his  account  in 
the  bank,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  25  th  Geo.  III.  chap.  31. 
has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the' law,  and  a  high  breach 
of  duty. 

12.  **  That  it  further  appears,  that,  subsequent  to  the  apooint- 
nient  of  Lord  MelviUe,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,,  in  1784,  ana  dur- 
ing the  time  he  held  that  office,  larffe  sums  of  money  issued  £br 
the; service  of  the.  navy,. were  $i[^ied  to  other. services;  and 
that  the  said  LordMelyiUe,  ii^  a  letter,  written  in  answer  to  a  pre- 
cept issued  by  the  commissioners  of  naval  enquiry,  requiring  aa 
account  of  money  received  by  him,  or  any  person  on  his  account, 
or  hy  his  orders  from  the  ua^master  of  tne  navy,  and  also  of  the 
tioie  wlien,  and  the  persons  by  whom  the  same  were  returned  to  the 

pp  a 
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hnnksy  or  payniaster,  lito  'deelar^»  thM  tie  lutt  no  Mrieriak  by 
whicblie  could  make  up  such  an  Hccoukit^  vmd  tliatif  he  Ind  mce- 
mb»  he  could  not  do  it  withojtit  dkcloaiiig  delicttte  and  ecMifid^tU 
'traiunctions  ofMremment,  whidh' his  ddtirto  the  p«Mici&tlit  have 
restrained  him  nom  revealing. 

13.  ''That  Lord  Melville,  in  applying  mofliidB  ilMiedtbr^ 
service  of  the  n&vv  to  other  sertiiies,  stilted  to  hare  be^  of  Bo  'dl^ 
licate  and  conficfentftl  a  nature,  thM,  fn  Ms  opinion,  no  weouiit 
can  or  oufffat  to  be  giren  of  them,  has  acted  in 'a  nianner  inotaiist* 
ent  with  his  duty,  and  incomj^atible  with  those  Securities  which 
the  legiaUture  has  provided  for  &e  proper  ilpplicatidn  of  thepuMic 
money.** 

,  The  first  resolution  being  p^Mr.Titt  moved  die  previous  qnei- 

'  tion  thereon.    After  the  resolution  had  b^en  supported*by  Loitl 

Henry  Pett^,  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  'Mr.  Ponsonby ;  arid  opposed  fff 

the  Attorney-General,    Mr.  Cannings   iahd  the  Mttter  of  the 

Rolls, 

Mr.  Fox  said  be  shoald  be  extremeljtinwilltng  tosflffiir 
this  question  to  be  put  withoiit  expressinifiriiis  sentiments  tipo& 
it  For  if,  unhappily,  the  vote  of  Uie  House  should  be  op- 
posite to  that  which  he  hoped  and  wished,  he  should  feel 
very  uneasy  indeed  diat  his  name  should  partake  of  the  mu- 
versal  odium  ihat  nnist  attach  to  any  decisicMi  taiding  lo 
second  such  notorious  di^linqoency  as  the  rqx>rt  on  thetaUe 
exposed.  He  could  never  reconcile  it  to  bis  minld  to  be 
silent  upon  such  an  occasion,  lest  he  should  be  siispOiBtid'tf 
declining  to  knafk'with  the  strongest  i^eprob^tion/giiilthf  a 
nature  so  glaring,  that  'any  man  who  ^te  it  the  sattctfentvf 
his  vote^  or  attempted  to  protect  it  from  punishntient,  must 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  accomplice,  or  on»at  least  dis« 
posed  to  bdcoikie  the  accomplice  of  similar  tranaafetiooS' 
Before  he  pn>ceeded  to  the  Inerits'crf'  the  chuges  under 
consideration,  he  thought  it  proper  to*  notice  tlieargniiieflts 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  Hot'becatise  he  CGHsideied 
those  arguments  ^bbssessed  of  any  Intriiisic  force^'  bntlMiMn 
llie  authority,  of  the  persons  from  ^htm^by  jfnrdde^^^^ 
might  have  the  eiSect  of  leading  the  Mouse  to  a  dec^rkn, 
whidi,  if  it  should  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  those  by 
whom  such  arguments  were  used,  must  destrdy  its  character 
with  the  comifiy  and  ^h  all  Borepe.  Hie  ^t«'Mik^|^|amn 
with  whom  be  would  begin  mui-Ae"  master  or&e  rab.  TiiBt 
learned  gentleman  had  dtf^ct^'flle  nAible  of 'Wrobaer^aiions 
to  shew  fliat  the  House  diould^'go  lbldacdmfidtte^liroi<ftr 
to  ascertmn  M^hether  the  bri^ch  bf  {heT&e  or^liililiMit,'^iM: 
of  which  Lord  MelviUe  stbcJd  bhtoMd,^  but  bf  ^Mchrb^cbn- 
tesBod  himself  guil^,  prooseded  from  corriipt  liibtiVtss.  "If 
Mrraption  con^istea  raerdy  inlt  ik^mpuninj^mooi^i  lus 
Mm  pocket,   according  to  Ibe*  vulgar  boncqitibn,  perhsi« 
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«pp^  o£  tl|9  dfi^u^oif^  o^  the  hof^D^ffx\i^L^fmn  would  be, 
d^t  li^t  h^  would  oonteu^l  that  notSipg  qoul4  be.  Jfiox^, 
corrupt^  in  hiei  opinion,  than,  tp  perai^t  a  map's,  qwa  i^gept 
to  copvert  the  money  of  (^bei)|to  ni«  own  priYa.te  qpaolmnent. 
This  was  the  amount  of  Lord  Il^elyiUe's  oonfiesfljion ;  and  al*- 
tjbougb  it  mifi^t  be  posijiUeb  from  a  further  ei^^minatioo,  to 
prpve  the  noble  lord  more  guilty^  i(  did  appear,  to  him  utterly 
iil3^pw'ble  to  prove  bim  lesa  so^  For  the  most  conclusive 
evadence  of  the  noble  lord's  comipUon,  he.  would  only  refer. 
to  that  paxaffrapb  in  the  xeporti  in  which  the  noble  lord 
stated,  that  ab^u^  he  knew  bis  i^;^t  I^Votter  was  applying 
ti(i^  public  money  to  other  purposes  than  tl^  for  which  it  w^^ 
I^Uy  intended^  he  did  not  prohibit  hiin  from  doing  so. 
'XYk^  wa^  that,  he  would  ask,  but  complete  cofruptioni  eyen 
^Jdng  the  cf|se  simpliciter;  but  cpmbining  it  ^th  other  cir- 
cumstances, could  ^y  man  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  his  fluilt  ?  What  greater  a^^rawitiop  of  his  delin* 
quency  in  tcHera^ng  the  breach  of  his  own  act  of  parliament 
coujUl  be  imiigined  than  allowing  his  Mf^t  to,  misapply  the 
^bliQ  moi|^,  for  <he  safe  cuiiipdy  pfwhicb  that  act  ws^ 
intended? 

But  it  wa^  pretended  tb^^  90  loss  bt^  accfU£<l  to  the  public; 
from  thi^  malversation,  and  ^  yecy  sii^gular  argument  wa^ 
s4vanf^,  that  4s  tbei^  was  no  loss  ther^  wa«i  no  risk.  Now, 
aa^d  Mr.  Fok,  it  unfortunately  bapp^ed  ii^  certain  parts  of 
my  life,  which  I  do  not  quote  with  a  view  to  i^ecomipend  vfij 
eomnple  to  others  that  I  wqs  in  the  habits  of  enffl^g  if 
certiaiii  8pfculatioQ%  which  v^  coipmoply  qsdled  gambling*  Ii 
^  maQ  shpfild,  in  that  kind  of  spe^ulfition,  win  a  large  suni 
of  mpiicy,  I  tm  s^rQ  tbaX  a^  aup^nfint  would  not  thence 
^f^  thfit  he  had  run  no  r4sk.  rr^ei:  t)iink  the  natural 
H^^i^enee  wQttld  be  that  his  risk  wa&  considerabk*  j^robably, 
hpi^fffCTj  in  this  qo^^  Lpi^d  I^iplyiRe  di4  t^Q  care  that 
TrotUer  should  not  lo^  any  monqr*  T!rotti&r  was  the  conr 
fidential  agi9i>t  of  Lord  MelviUe^  and  ILq^  I^elyille  wa^  th$( 
^nfidpntigl  agept  of  th^  state.  Thereforey  in  this  sort  of 
apf9qdation  in  which  Trotter  en^pged,  Lpr4  Melville  coufd 
g|]#rd  s^nst  much  rislg.  If  two  men  play  a^  cards  togetb^ 
9li4  u  third  pjsrson  s^df  b^ind  opj^  of  thj^  and  throws 
hinlp  to  the  other,  tie  that  i^epeives  tl^e  hints  is  tpleral^ly  suris 
qf  wini|i^9g.  Jpst  so  in  this  business;  Lord  Melville  knew 
^^en  tJ^  ii^vy  bilUw^^re^  likely  to  be  funded,  and  Mr.l;*rott<^ 
^mtd  act  ^pp^  the  Infonpatjpn  b<e  might  rec^ye*  Will  a^y 
0B^  Hf^  wmh  that  from  8lich  apting  upon  suph  i^forms^tiout 
n»  lQK»wpuld  9^^9Smfi  to  the  public?  On  U^e  contrary,  I 
^m^Mik  that  t]]#  pi^ljp  d^l  su%:  a  lipfs  of  o^e  per  cgaL 
^BM  ^  mcwpt  f4  mi^  ^iOi^    ftu|;»  4j^  4»e  lfw»^ 
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gentlemen  desired  the  House  to  go  into  an  inquirj,  in  order 
to  obtain  fiuther  evidence.  He  would  appeal  to  the  judg- 
inent  of  the  House,  whether  any  fiurther  evidence  could  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  decided  opinion  upon  the 
breach  of  law  which  the  noble  lord  hitnself  confessed.  That 
opinion  the  House  was  called  on  to  declare.  The  public  had 
a  right  to  demand  it  from  them. 

It  was  said,  that  the  House  ought  not  to  think  of  acdng 
judicially,  of  inflicting  punishment  without  the  fullest  examin- 
ation into  the  merits  of  the  accusation,  and  afibrding  the 
accused  the  fullest  opportunity  of  vindicating  himsel£    And 
!  that  so  &r  as  the  confession  of  Ix)rd  Melville  went,  he  had  been 

I  already  tried.     He  would,  however,  defy  those  gentlemen 

j  who  rested  their  objection  so  much  upon  the  question  of 

punishment,  to  shew,  that  it  was  at  all  in  the  power  of  that 
House  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  such  delinquents  as  Lord 
Melville  and  Trotter.  But  if  the  House  should  detennine 
on  prosecution  in  any  way  with  a  view  to  punishment; 
whether  by  directmg  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute; 
whether  by  moving  an  impeachment,  or  preparing  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  which  perhaps  would  be  the  more  proper 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  would  maintain  that  the  confession 
of  the  party  accused  would  be  evidence  to  proceed  upon, 
and  that  the  House  was  now  called  on  to  act,  as  it  most  in 
every  similar  case,  as  a  grand  jury,  to  pronounce  upon  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  It  was  strange  to  hear  it  asserted,  that 
Vie  accused  was  not  guilty,  because  no  loss  had  accrued  from 
this  scandidous  transaction.  To  those  to  whom  the  loss  of 
honour  was  nothing,  perhaps,  it  might  be  said  that  no  loss 
had  arisen.  But  what  was  the  loss  of  honour  to  that  go- 
vernment which,  after  such  a  palpable  instance  of  ddinqnency, 
.should  preserve  its  connection  with  the  delinquent?  And 
%hat  the  loss  of  character  and  honour  to  that  Hoose^  should 
it  attempt  by  its  yot^  to  screen  such  a  delinquent  ?^in- 
finitejv  more  than  iany  sum  of  money  could  amount  to. 

Whatever  the  learned  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  already 
adverted  might  assert,  he  could  not  see  that  any  farther  in- 
qm'ry  could  be  necessary  to  enable  the  House  to  decide  that 
a  great  public  ofiicer,  who  allowed  his  servants  to  make  illicit 
profits  from  the  public  money,  in  the  teeth  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, was  guilty  of  a  most  serious  offence.  The  golit 
consisted  in  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  it  never  could  be 
pretended  that  any  such  violation  could  be  innocent.  When 
private  individuals  became  the  objects  of  suspicion,  it  was 
their  own  afiair;  but  when  .su^icion  attached  to  noen  of 
high  rank  in  the-  state,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  public 
interesi^    Puttbg  all  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case  tog^er, 
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be  could  not  see  that  any  thing  could  be  obtained  to  avert 
the  judgment  of  the  House  from  farther  inquiiy.  Whatever, 
dday  might  take  places  there  was  only  one  mode  of  confirming 
sdll  farther  the  giiilt  of  Lord  Melville^  and  that  was  in  case 
Th>tter  should  *^  'peach ;"  but  there  was  no  mode  or  evidence 
posdUe  to  be  imagined  that  could  refute  that  which  Lord 
Melville  himself  confessed.  On  that  confession,  then,  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  adopt  the  motion  of  his  honourable 
friend. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Melville's  havinf^  par- 
tidpated  in  the  profits  resulting  from  Trotter's  application  of 
the  public  money,  he  could  not  say  that  there  was  direct 
evidence  before  the  House;  but  there  certainly  was  strong 
g^und  of  suspicion.  The  noble  lord,  it  would  be  reoollecteo, 
retained  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  several  years 
after  he  was  iqppointed  to  that  of  secretary  of  state,  and  when 
in  that  House  allusion  was  made  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
holding  the  two  offices,  the  answer  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  was,  that  although  he  held  those  offices,  he  only  re- 
ceived the  salary  of  secretafy  of  state,  and  nothing  from  the 
treasuiy  of  the  navy.  Did  not  this  justify  something 'more 
than  suspicion  ?  Why  should  the  noble  lord  so  fondly  cling 
to  this  office  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Trotter?  There  were  many 
other  persons  among  even  his  own  relations  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  occupy  this  situation*  But,  no;  Lord  Melville 
seemra  particularly  attached  to  it,  and  would  any  man  of 
common  senses  in  considering  a  thing  of  this  kind,  make  no 
inference  from  that  attachment?  Another  objection  arose 
against  the  proposed  committee^  from  this  consideration,  that 
he  did  not  see  that  any  of  the  difficulties  which  some  ffentie* 
Bien  complained  of  oould  be  removed ;  that  any  of  the  obscure 
accounts,  could  be  explained.  Those  accounts  were^  indeed, 
of  such  a  nature^  thi^  the  purties  themselves  could  not  un- 
derstand them,  and  how,  then,  could  it  be  possible  for  a 
committee  of  that  House  to  make  any  thing  of  them  ?  It  had 
been  said  that  the  House  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  de- 
liberation in  deddine  upon  character.  9ut  upon  whose  cha- 
racter were  they  to  decide  on  this  occasion  ?  Not,  certainlv, 
upon  that  of  Lord  Melville^  for  his  character  was  entird/ 
gone ;  but  upon  the  dbaracter  of  the  House  and  the  govern- 
meat,  which  must  depend  upon  the  voteof  this  night  As  to 
the  character  of  Lord  Melvule  it  was  so  complet^  destroyed 
in  piMic  estimation  for  ever,  that  he  would  venture  to  sa^» 
4faat  were  the  vote  of  the  House  unanimous  in  his  favour,  it 
«ouU.not  have  the  slMitest  eflfect  in  wiping  away  the  stigma 
that  was  universally  amxed  to  his  name.  What,  then,  must 
the  worid  think  of  retaining  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
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^ory  of  Ae  oomitry?  It nw  dratdfol  to  seflMi,  tint  thm 
most  hoQouraUb  doiin*  ahouU  he  plaoed  at  the  diflpoial  of  & 
niiiH  vFith  whose  name  dithmiour  wm  iDatpecably  ewochiigdl 
*^who  had  wnSatmi  himoctf  guilty  of  w  act  of  arnnxpt 
illagaUty. 
Are  we^  said  Mr.  Fofli^  tocoiumialaiidaBprDTecf  atti 


ation,  the  briUiant  e&rts  of  a  oow  friend  of  mme(Loid  Heiuy 
Petty)  aa  the  bench  behind  me.  There  is  ikA  a  man  m  tfse 
House  oapaUe  of  appceoialiiMr  virtae  and  geiiiii%  who  did  oofe 
fed  a  secret  satis&ctioB  at  the  speech  of  that  aobk  kad»  i 
recollect.  Sir,  wheo  the  right  honourable  geBtleman  ok  ftheop-^ 
podte  boDch  (Mr*  Pitt)  made  his  first  essay  in  this  Himae.  i. 
ieooUeot»  and  many  in  the  House  must  reccdlect  ako»  die  kast 
pride  which  we  aU  felt  to  seehim,  much  about  the  same  asp  ttMa 
Aat  the  noble  lord  behind  xne  now  is,  distingiiishing  himigig 
in  hunting  down  corrnptioiiy  in  wunaaking  abuses  ib  die 
public  expenditure^  in  pfff^posing  and  enforeti^  refima  oC 
various  kinds.  What  a  oontrast  does  his  ooiulucl  on  iSbm 
uif^i  afibrd !  ^<  Hm  I  quftntum  mutatus  abillo  I"  The  1 
honourable  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  office  c£  treasi 
*lhe  navy,  (Mr.  Canninfl;^)  asserts  that  it  is  physically  i_^  __ 
»ble  to  act  up  to  the  Tetter  of  the  actt  and  has  amused  tbe 
House  with  an  account  of  fiwstional  sums  of  S<.  6£  14&  asMl 
as.  and  then  turns  short  upon  us,  asui  asks  how  k  is  posubfe 
to  pay  all  those  trifling  dafans  by  drafts  npon  the  bank?  I 
do  not  say  it  is ;  but  does  he  not  keep  money  »  die  mm 
ehest  of  his  office  to  pay  them,  and  are  not  the  snhacmnwfe* 
woiB  fiimished  with  the  means  of  liquidating  theqn?  But 
these  abuser  it  is  saad*  can  nerer  occur  again;  Iftr.  IVotfew^ 
in  his  dying  legacy  to  his  successors,  has  pointed  out  tbe 
means  of  {Mnevendng  it.  No ;  it  shall  not  he  done  fiv  the 
fiitur^  says  Mr.  Txotter^  and  he  bequeaths  that  to  hia  sao» 
easBon  whioh  he  never  thought  proper  to  eigoy  hknselC  Th0 
act  can  never  be  violated  again.  I  hope  not*  I  hope  ika 
decision  of  the  House  this  night  will  render  it  impossUe 
fi>r  the  ffenderaan  who  at  present  holds  the  situalio»  of  tn^ 
surer  of  the  navy,  or  for  any  future  tMesmrery  «ret  to  yiohH 
it  ButifwedonoteanetDthiadecisioin,  whetseooiityhawe 
w%  diet  fiftureMdviUes  and  Tcotters  will  not  bteakthveii^ 
any  new  act  we  may  pasi^  m  the  same  wayinwUih  Aey  him 
done  the  resolotiena  of  tUs  HoisBe  in  ifjttf  and  the  act  of  A* 
e5th  of  his  mreseiit  mi^y  fiamsided  upon  Ihem.  IhopemaA 
trast,  SKr,  ^t  a  large  and  Witueas  majprter  of  this  Heaa* 
wdUbefimndtopnt  Ike  seal  amtelamp  of  thair  iipmbatlaa 
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Bpcm  socb  iioBakrouAaiidlwibkMkwg  ddqii9img%  Ait,.  m» 
mme  gBnUiememf  ikedqmirioQt  art  not  mimtctu  TkaMh 
dc»  tf  an  layfphwwt  mm  MrrM  agaiMl  mj  iwA 
MdiBUe  and  hit  anodfUt^  tke«a  fhfwiMtkina  wgliC  be  fmn 
dotted  amaBl  thcoi  nl  tfe  bu»  of  the  Bmm  of  l4iMfei 
BcaU j»  Sb^  I  kaiw  a  atUoM  repiigoame  to  eQter  into  bH  tbd 
daguiituig  |«Hkului  of  Ae  cooduol  of  Ais-  peiipQ  irilli 
iribonlliadMceMMdi^oMuieetMO.  CM  kiK>w%  it  hm 
•  nnimfl<f  ion.  of  WstiUty;  butaftev  wliat  appevftOB  lh*fii0i 
of  Ibfa  f€pDrt»  I  dioyld  be  ashaoied  cS  mnietf  if  I  Wbngcd 
to  the  saeie  cbua  of  socielji  tilth  him.  Y^  i»  my  hoaowv 
able  nuM  to  tbinh  of  a  pentniy  iirf»  eidier  r^fbita  to  flPimet 
m  phdn  ^ettioiiy  of  wh^  awvews  it  eqHmioattjr»  aad  mdeir 
reMnratioa?  ^  Did  you  derive  aaj  whrantage  fio»  the  «ae  of 
the  pttUie  nonka  in  die  kaidi  of  your  paymaster?'  «^To 
the  bett  of  my  rtcolkotion  I  never  did."  — Noir,  tfe  ho* 
Mvable  gcntfemaa'aohjectiaii  to  this  ii^  ihsU  the  noble  toid 
sboaU  have  ocoaaion  at  aB  to  mentioo  his  lecaUeotkm  <m  tkm 
mfc^ecl.  He  ahedd  hfive  been  ceo&fant  There  ase  some 
eases  where  n  man  may  be  sttowed  to  speek  as  te  his  reeol* 
lection,  whSeinodien^  to  mention  it  is  te  bctngp Um.  If  i| 
man  mere  aajkad,  vhetber  he  waa  on  a  partieidav  night  in  a 


pertieular  room  with  Jehp  a  Noakei^  it  might  be  vcty  watt  to 
)  die  hesfe  of  his  reeoHeotion  he  was  not^  but 


dttC  tP  the  hesfe  of  his  reeoHeotion  he  was  not^ 
if  he  weve  asked  whether  Joba  a  Noakes  did  not  ehBi||^ 
him  with  an  irtlmnpt  to  piek  hia  pockets^  and  kidi  ham  out 
of  ike  xoom^vAmk  wsmU  be  die  infcwmoe  if  be  wsm  to 
answer  diat  John  i  Noakes  dad  not,  » to  dm  best  of  hia 
recollection?'  With  respect  to  the  noble  lord's  oflfer  to 
awear  positively  that  he  did  not  profit  fivxa  the  misanpropri- 
ation  of  the  pi^b^c  money,  it  was  remarkable  that  his  difer 
was  conned  to  the  period  in  which  Mr.  J>oi]gIa%  who  was 
now  dead,  wa«  peyiQostpr  of  the  n»1^  but  did  not  aft  aU  ex- 
lend  to  die  pay^iiijitprHhip  of  Mr.  "JViotter.  What  waa  the 
eenghjsinub  tftjej^  to  W  drfwn  fioifi  tbia?  Why^  tb«tbe^w#a 
ready  ta  make  oath  ea  ta  the  paymaHerdiip  of  Dou^^ 
because  he  was  dead,  but  did  not  tmnk  proper  to  swear  as  to 
Trotter,  because  he  was  alive.  — As  to  the  letter  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  «Uefa»  m  n^  opinion,  onlv  ageravates 
and  confirms  his  guilt,  we  never  heard  any  thing  of  it,  whougb 
hia  examination  took  place  in^  November,  until  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  dey  eppo^Mted  fof  bis  trJuL  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Melville  never  saw  it  till  it  was  in  print  Can  any  one 
bdieve  it?  Is  it  credible  dmt  tie  noble  lord  never  had  the 
cioiosily  to  dispatch  some  confidential  firiend  to  make  an 
mttract  ol  d^  part  of  the  aepprt  mUoh  he  had  good  leaqpn 
toaqppetemnstreftrtehim?    When,  inted,  he iBde  the 
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efiect  of  it  on  the  public  mind;  when  he  finds  that  there  is 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  every  comer  of  the  kiiw- 
dom,  in  whose  mouth  the  tenth  report  it  not  to  be  foond ; 
then,  in  order  to  do  away  the  impression  of  it,  he  comc»  for- 
ward with  tins  letter.  But  what  can  he  now  gain  by  this  last 
sbia  of  his  ?  Nothing  at  all.  But  if  he  was  suffered  to  avail 
himself  of  the  delay  he  sought  for,  would  not  the  country 
fed  that  the  House  of  Commons  favoured  public  abases, 
screened  a  ff^t  delinquent,  and  that  our  navy,  the  greatness 
and  gloiy  <^the  nation,  was  still  governed  by  that  very  man? 
Then  in  what  respect  would  the  government  be  held  hi  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  of  foreign  nations,  should  this  man, 
in  a  state  of  accusation  and  suspicion,  be  suffered  to  bold  bis 
present  high  situation,  when  the  bravest  and  most  honourable 
commanders  in  the  army  and  navy  are  always  suqieoded 
from  duty  during  an  accusation  of  which  the  result  might -be 
an  honourable  acmiittaL  The  impression  on  the  public  mind 
would  now  be,  that  Lord  Melville  fled  for  protection  to 
power  and  not  to  innocence.  I  hope  and  trust  that  tins 
dreadful  and  disgusting  business,  like  all  other  evils,  will 
produce  some  good ;  that  this  day  will  be  an  sera  for  coBOr 
mencing  an  examination  into  all  public  abuses,  and  be  the 
forerunner  of  such  j^forms  as  shall  prevent  great  mischief  in 
the  country.  I  hope  the  right  honoand>le  gentleman  wriU 
himself  undertake  this  great  work ;  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  naval  inquiry,  to  whom  the  country  is  so  much 
indebted,  will  continue  their  laudable  and  salutary  pursuit 
and  bring  every  great  delinquent  to  con<fign  punishment. 

The  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V-  *.  I  Mr.  Whitbreadl  ^  ,^     -^^..  f  Mr.  Huskissonl  ^  ,^ 
^"*lMr.Calcraft     j  "^--^^"  {mf.  Wallace  |  "^'      ' 
The  numbers  being  thus  equal,  the  speaker  gave  his  casting 

vote  gainst  Mr.  Pitt's  amendment.   The  original  motion  was  dien 

carrieo,  and  the  rest  of  the  resolutions  agrera  to. 


RoMAK  Cathoiic  Petition. 
May  i4« 

THE  ord^  of  the  day  beinff  read,  for  taking  into  osi 
deration  the  petition  of  the  Roman  cadiolics  Si  Irdaa^ 
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Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  fdlows: 

Sir,  at  the  same  time  that  I  caiinot  help  feeling  a  consider- 
able degree  of  anxiety  at  being  about  to  brii^  before  the 
Hoiise  a  sulgect  which,  aoooraing  to  my  conception  of  it, 
seems,  in  its  probable  consequences,  some  nearer  and  some 
more  ronot^  to  be  of  the  rery  hiffhest  importance;  yet,  I 
confess,  I  feel  infinitely  less  a^tatea  than  upon  many  other 
subjects  on  which  I  have  latefy  had  occasion  to  address  you* 
It  is  certainly  a  sort  of  recreation,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to 
express  myself,  after  having  been  obliged  to  perform  the  ha- 
rassing duties  of  accusation;  after  having  promoted  enquiries' 
into  circumstances,  certainly  not  more  honourable  to  the  coun* 
try  at  large  than  to  the  individual  concerned  in  them ;  after 
having  hiul  my  mind  so  harassed  and  occupied,  to  feel  that  I 
am  not  now  the  mover  of  accusation,  but  diat  I  am  pleading 
the  cause  of  my  fellow  subjects,  and  that  I  am  endeavopring  to 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  country,  without  taking  from  the 
credit,  power,  or  authori^  <^  any  living  man  in  the  empire, 
I  cannot  help  being  senubfe  of  the  contrast  between  the  duties 
lately  imposed  upon  me^  and  that  of  attempting  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  suli^t,  which,  however  embar- 
rassinff  the  discussion  of  it  may  be  to  some  persons,  has  at 
least  this  advantage^  that  it  rests  entirely  on  principles  of 
general  aflection  and  good  will,  connected  with  views  which 
every  man  must  approve  and  no  man  can  condemn.  The 
question,  SSr,  that  I  have  the  honour  of  bringii^  before  you, 
and  I  do  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  have  been  desired  to  bring 
it  before  you,  is  no  less  than  a  petition,  simed  not  indeed  by 
any  vefy  great  number  of  persons,  but  embracing,  and  I  take 
it  at  the  lowest  calculation  when  I  say,  one-fimi'of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Nay,  fiirther,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  incor- 
rect, if  I  state  them  at  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  Europe.  My  duty,  therefore^  calls  upon  me  to 
plead  the  cause  €n  three  or  four  million  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, without  reference  to  the  pn^rtion  they  be^r  to  the 
popubtion  of  that  part  of  the  empire,  but  which  must  be  d.« 
lowed  to  contain  the  greater  proportion  of  the  catholic  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty — a  proportion  amounting  nearer  to  a 
fourth  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  me  empu-e.  I 
feel  particularly  fortunate,  that  when  I  am  pressing  the  claims 
of  the  catholics  c(  Ireland  to  the  consideration  of  this  House,  I 
am  notpressinff  them  as  advcfrse  or  hostile  to  the  power  or  pre- 
eminence^ raxiai  less  the  liberty,  or  privileges,  of  the  subjects 
of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  If  I  could  persuade  the 
House  to  do  justice  to  the  catholics  I  should  persuade  them  to 
render  a  most  important-  service  indeed,  pierhajM  the  most 
essential  that  remains  to  be  d<me^  or  that  ever  was  done^  fiii^ 


the  securityi  the  greatnesi^  umii  gpuml  ymal  oC  U^  empire^ 
vhethar  with  re^rd  to  iU  iotfran)  gpUc^  or  CTt^jmaX  re- 
lations. 

It  maf  b«  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  choove  ou  n^hat  ^iM 
of  the  subject  it  is  most  proper  to  hem.  TV  phop  ancl  sun* 
|de  statement  of  the  questib%  and  the  first  ai^;ument  in  siqh 
port  of  it,  would  natumUy  be  drawn  firoin  mattei  of  fscty  <xu&- 
oeming  which  no  contiKwerBy  ov  dlQeicace  oS  opinion  einec 
did  or  can  exist;  I  mean  the  number  of  pecsofis  who  are 
a&cted  by  the  qu^tion.  If  I  had  not  heard  that  di&iwit 
opinions  were  entertained  with  respept  to  the  expediency  of 
granting  the  prayer  of  this  petitipDb  I  should  hardly  think  it 
Goifld  be  a  ^estion,  whether  a  portion  of  hi^  maj^y's  subjects^ 
80  considerable  as  nearly  one-fimrtb,  thouid  be  on  a  footina 
with  the  remainder,  or  should  have  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
lawsy  privileges,  or  advantacBs,  and  the  full  participation  and 
benefit  of  the  constitution  ^^i  govemqient  of  the  connlvy* 
Against  the  prin^ipl^  so  generally  stated^  cause  may  be  shown,, 
suppositions  mav  be  ui^^  and  6^  nia¥  be  referred  U)»  with 
a  Tiew  to  show  that  thi%  aa  weU  as  any  other  oeneral  pnncipli^ 
may  ha  lii^e  toerror.  I  wiU  not  detain  the  House  long  upon 
Ihispoint;  but  it  is necessai7  I  should  call  i^  attention  to  a 
topic,  which  mey  ^e  considered  mpre  ap  ot^ect  of  theory  than 

af  thing  else.  I  shall  trouble  the  House  but  shortly,  and 
y  explain  my  ppinipn,  that,  whatever  difierenc^  of  senti- 
ment and  Sseling  may  exist,  that  diJBferenice  is  purdy  theore- 
tical—* the  (pestion,  in  ppint  of  prapticalappuc^on,  is  p»&> 
cisely  the  sao^.  What  soma  call  rights,  am  wh^i  others  oall 
urMhilgePffes,  are  precisely  and  exactly  the  same.  Thadifiei^iloef 
4sers2Uerdiffeaea(sas  between  words  than  things.  Thereat  4w«^ 
modes  of  considering  this  qiiestion ;  first,  as  it  regj^rd^  th^  rig^ita 
of  the  subject ;  and  sacondhir,  as  it  affects  the  rif^tsof  the  crowii. 
That  which  was  most  in  whion  at  difl^i^nt  periods  of  the  last 
O0D|^ury^  was  the  latter  mode  of  viewiijg  it.  Fof  ipsy  oani 
part,  )  consider  the  rights  of  the  pieople  govarwd  to  be  ti|e 
pvomipent  ri^ts<  |  coasider,  that  tho^  i^o  ^mpm»  tha 
society  of  a  state  ha«re  a  conqjWtc  f^d  unques^mabfe  "^  tp 
quality  of  law;  Wt  I  at  thp  sama  ti^e  admit,  that  th^  pnn* 
aiole  is  not  to  ha  t^im  generally.  I  adopit  this  fqim  or  t)pa 
^tkm  gf^neral  maxiwt  that  folusjiaB^  stfpnqnn  ^  w4<Hi|^t 
irith  pr«)priet|r  to  ha  cooaidcred  as  an  exjpeo^.  JS^  qfify 
wry  able  man^  hut  mm  of  pmct^l  ijwvhojgh  k»i^  kf^  ^^ 
«)osa(s  coofijdiir^  it  in  thAt  Vgb^  Anw^resa»Biarf>te>ww^^ 
ipviter  of  unrcpn  comitnr,  now  U^i^  (Qr*  Filkiy^}  hw  fMJ^ 
that  the  gsnanl  i«gbt  or  govmrnavu  is  to  .^  vk^^  wv 
b»  uemwj  f<Nr  tbi»  adi»uMg#  of  the  pM^le:  hpt  hs^  fm 
fwi7  mqp  ^seiisi!,  igriU  tatt  yoi^  thit  aJbt^^ 
edly  the  general  right,  yet  whenever  it  is  exercised  hj  ra- 
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^ilridtklM  %itk  i^iodto  one  claiRi  of  d^ 
becomes  an  abuse :  or,  in  <lfiher  words,  ifaepeople  have  ErLebt 
>iM 'to%e  rcfetrkiwd  fa  any  liini|r  that  k  not  adipene  to 
<tfthe'oottntiy.  t1iepeopIelM^aTi|^tobe6xeniptdd;gen^ 
^rMy  'from  tmcfqiud  restriction;  but  when  ths  safety  <?  tlie 
leoudtry  Aettian^  it,  «nd  history  «hows  us  that  ^uoh  instaiicM 
Me  numerous,  tjbey  are  Mceptioos  to  die  rale^  and  bafve  al« 
^^mys  been  so  considered. 

in  the  w^  in  whibh  dtflfhrent  persons  consider  tfaii 
iiubject,  a  dimrDRCe  of  opinkm  his  been  produced,  but 
-Khe  conclttM<Ai  is  the  same.  9dme  say  diey  would  ^ve 
Hihe  catholics  whift  tbey  requhre^  .as  a  matter  of  finrwr, 
^vnd  a  msltter  df fJoUcy ;  but  not  as  «  matter  of  xig^t.  Now, 
Qtay,  I  wotfld  eive  it  to  Aem  *as  a  matter  of  r%;fat:  but 
me,  bow^vcAr,  shall  not  difler,  ifthe  rpractical  consequence  of  our 
"reasonSnip  oome  to  the  same  thing,  i  would^give  it  as  aii^iC^ 
'beenuse  it  is  the  geni^nd  right  of  the  people^  and  because  there 
is  no  esiedption  whiidroa^  to  operate  against  the  cathdics 
&f  Ireland.  Though  go^tcrament  has  a  right  to  impose  re- 
?ttrietions;  V^  ^f  "uieae  be  no  meesshy  finr  them,  then  comes 
«Ae  rif^t  of  Aie^peoide  to  «igoy  the  benefit  of  erexy  Uw,  pr»- 
^ded  wdi  «nj<^ent  is  notmiMhiefous  in  its  conseqacDoes 
ito'die  edutttry.  It  was  ^dierefore,  ^Sir,  I  wished  to  €af  these 
%w  words,  becKUiseitifisoimportaBtapartof  theMil:9Bet,and 
t0ne^hi<^^  from  Ateualure'dfit,  mmnot  be  a  mere  question 
4^Uvkky,  -but  may  recur  and  beaome  a  ouestionlbr  futom 
^Msideration.  4  should  wtdh  .dmt  ail  shonlfl  anderalaiid  each 
^er,  and  ^particukorlv  'diOt'  it  ehodd  not  be  aoppoetd 
-Acre  is  Ally  essedthd  dnercace,  >when,  in  iaot,  it  is  a  difi»» 
^nee  ^  >word6  nather  Aan  «f  ^(Irinoiples.  ¥^hale?]er  dilRav 
<eaees  ieadit  '«dtfa  teipecrto^the  two^Kdries,  it  is  evidedt  thogr 
lead  'to  the  'sttae  ipiacttcal  ooaaeqnaDees.  To  afqily  this  to 
(the  Itotnan- oaChdllos>6f  Ireland :  I  do  not  Isy  down  «  pvinci- 
^too'lKvg^  'Wbenistatethatit  is  Ae  general  right  of  the 
^tholi^  ds  ^velllis  «f  the^proteitants,  to  be  on  an  equal  ibdt- 
4M|ito%tfve'eqiMlittws,  pritikges,  anflimDMimties,  in  all  ca^es 
#Miie  fliey  "are^not  pri^adieial  to  die  wdfiune  of  the  state.  The 
4tfn)y  diftremSes  thitt  coald  ^arise  would  be  with  r«ard  to  the 
Oegt^e'ia^xllriiA  they iBboiAdQaijoy  those  'righlB.  Case&  migbt 
be  pat  irttttfe  perscms  might  aaynothing  ooddjustify a de^ 
IMtr^lre^frnn  the  ndfe  of "rigfat,  rbnt  ekpediency.  Some  mi^ 
%i^,  Mlilfeal  advMitagis,  conaoeled  with  ^extemisll  rriatiom^ 
Hhmldjnstify  k;  o^mib  'Hfoidd  reqmre  such  a  degree  of  escp^ 
^ttncy^tls  would^8mMilt<to  a  'aeoessi^.  They  woold  lequune 
ihMt  «(H;'dnly  tiie^reAtaess'of  the  coantiy,  but  the  secnridr  of 
ihe«oatltry,  'Aoiai  be^noemed.  I  flatter  amd£  we  shall 
ttot'go  M  "sttch  tfeer  ihades.  Thellomaneathofies  of  Ine- 
tetf  iMte  wd«ubM%«  2%ht  ^  ieqpinl  hnw 
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melt  has  dioo^  fit  to  eurtafl  that  rigfat»  and  te  put  dieiB 
<m  a  footing  ditadvantageous  to  them. 

To  enter  into  the  qaestion,  whether  the  laws  for  rertnuning 
the  c»tholics  were  originally  politic,  or,  rather,  whether  th^ 
were  just;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  policy  which  diotated 
them  was  of  soeh  a  nature  as  to  render  that  iust  whidi  was 
not  within  the  geoenl  rule  of  justice^  woold  be  a  discasskm 
exceedingly  unnecessary  at  this  moment.    At  the  same  time^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  particular  period  of  his- 
tory in  which  these  restrictions  were  principally  imposed*     I 
think  I  need  not  state  what  will  be  the  ar^ment  in  reply. 
No  man's  mind,  I  hope^  is  so  firamed  as  to  imagine  that  tie 
restrictions  can  be  justified  on  account  oi  the  length  of  time 
tliey  have  been  allowed  to  continue.    Such  an  opinion  would 
be  a  solecism  in  political  reasoning;  it  would  do  away  the 
original  principle  on   which  such   laws  were  fi>unded9  to 
contend,  that  though  they.migbt  be  unneoessaiy  at  the  time 
4hey  were  ad<^tec^  yet  that,  by  a  long  lapse  of  time^  they 
have  acquired  a  prescriptive  right.    If  a  restrictive  law  is 
.made  on  account  of  peculiar  circumstances  of  apolitical  iuh 
iure,  the  moment  those  circumstances  cease,  Ihe  restrictioD 
ceases  to  be  politic,  and  ccmsequently  ceases  to  be  just.     I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can.be  justifi^  in  suppoaing 
that,  ^here  the  ciroumstanoes  on  which  a  law  is  fi>unded  have 
ceased,  the  justice  of  continuing  that  law  can  be  a  matter  fisr 
fair  reasoning.    It  may  so  happen,   though  I  think  it  has 
not  so  happoied  in  this  case^.but  it  has  nearly  happened, 
that  the   fact   of  long  restrictions  may  make  it  difficult 
afterwards  to  restore  the  objects  of  mem  to  that  sitiUH 
tion  in  which  they  would  have  been  if  the  restricd^ms  had 
never  been  imposied.    I  think  one  may  generally  states  that  all 
the  restrictions  of  the  catholics  were  laid,  not  on  their  reli- 
gious but  their  political  opinions.     At  the  time  they  were 
made^  I  have  doubts  whether  many  of  those  who  conciirred  in 
them  did  not  disapprove  of  the  princi^de;  and  I  have  doubts 
also^  whether  others  did  not  mix  sentiments  of  persecution  and 
rancour  with  those  restrictions.    I  would  not  wish  to  go  to 
antient  times;   but  in  the  early  period  of  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  no  one  can  suppose  it  was  any 
particular  religious  bigotry  that  led  to  the  restrictions  with  re» 
gard  to  the  catholics.    As  far  as  one  can  learn  of  the  character 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  fidth  was  not  so  repugnant  to  the 
catholic  •  religion  as  that  of  many  protestant  ministers,  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  restricticms.    She  xnanaged 
the  question  with  a  degree  of  prudence  which  proved  her  one 
of  the  most  consummate  princes  of  the  age.    She  seemed  to 
be  engaged  in  a  general  war  with  several  great  catholics  pow»*s^ 
and  particularly  with  the  King  of  Spaijou    from  the  foB^* 
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nexioD  which  the  King  of  Spain  bad  with  the  catholics  by  the 
league  with  France,  she  was :  necessarily  inrolved  in  disputes 
with  Fraiice^  as  well  as  other  powers  of  the  continent ;  there- 
fere  they  were  political  drcumstance^  which  occasioned  those 
harsh  and  severe  laws  against  the  catholics  which  passed  in 
her  reign.  Whatever  other  pretences  might  have  been  re-- 
sorted to^  it  is  plain  the  cathoUcs  were  not  considered  as  the 
loyal  subjects  <^  Que^i  Elizabeth.  But  I  am  speaking  of  old 
times,  and  the  circumstances  of  them  do  not  relate  to  toe  pre- 
sent. Even  in  the  reigns  that  followed,  very  few  restrictions 
•by  penal  law  were  enacted,  very  few  restrictions  of  disa- 
Abilities  took  place. till  a  much  later  period.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  there.was.no 
suspicion  of  the  catholics;  but  afterwards,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L  and  IL,  suspicions  had  taken  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  which  made  those  restrio- 
-tions  necessary,  many  of  which  have  been  done  away,  and 
some  are .  now  under  consideration.  When  we  come  to  the 
Revolution,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  all  the  laws  of  the 
catholics  were  political  laws.  It  was  not  a  catholic,  but  a 
Jacobite,  you  wished  to  restrain.  When  King  James  was 
driven  from  the  country ;  when  his  enormous  tyranny  became 
so  mixed  with  bigotry,  that  many  persons  professed  to  be  able 
to  unravel  his  conduct  and  tell  what  to  attribute  to  religion, 
what  to  bigotrv,  and  what  to  tyranny,  it  was  easy  to  suppose 
that  the  caSiohcs  should  be  actuated  by  an  attachment  for  a 
king  who  had  lost  his  throne,  in  consequence  of  his  partialitj 
for  their  faith*  Ireland  at  this  time  was  the  seat  of  civil  war. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  natural,  after  that  war  was  settled  by 
conquest,  to  prevent  the  conquered  from  enjoying  the  pn- 
Yil^;eB  o(  the  conquerors.  It  was  not  against  the  religious 
fiuth  of  those  who  adored  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  King  William  was.unques* 
tionably  a  great  man;  I  may  say  the  greatest  that  ever  filled 
the  throne  of  this  or  any  other  country;  but  whoever 
would  wish  to  raise  his  character,  by  representing  him  as  a 
persecutor  of  heresy  and  idolatry,  materially  mistaike  the  cha* 
racter  (tf  that  prince.  I  am  persuaded,  that  he  most  reluct* 
antly  consented  to  harsh  measures  against  the  catholics  <^ 
Ireland,  and  only  did  so^  because  it  was  rq)resented  to  him 
by  his  ministers,  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary.  That 
Kin^  WiUiam  would  have  acted  wiser,  if  he  had  made  those 
restnctions  less  harsh,  it  is  not  now  our  business  to  oonsideiv 
Kin^  William,  in  conceding  his  own  to  the  opinion  of  others^ 
acquiesced,  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  of  <q>i^ion  among 
the  Roman  catholics  as  to  the  right  of  succession -^to.  tha 
«rownt  and  in  cojiiformity  to  that  advice  which  his  miaisteoi 
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gtxm  him*  Ttm  ytmn  dmt  ftibn^d  die  Rbvolutioa  were 
moit  of  then  jmn  of  <tar;  and  thtee  that  vere  not  yearn  of 
«mr,  wete^  Widi  lafataee  to  the  cadiaKot^  years  of  a  siii^ 
QHms  aatnie^  Enflceyoaw  werenwde  teiiriMgaboat  awtMinwa 
war,  ni  vfkddk  it  waa  impoBBiUe  for  the  enany  not  lo  tmva 
jandnad  Pfilk coaiitoice  to  the asMstMce  of fcelaad,  amdikm<^ 
fore  the  oidMdici  laere  difianaeiL  It  might  hate  beeli  wiae 
ao  te  do.  That  there  were  bigated  tnothres  aotuetiag  ccnne  I 
^l  not  atteiqit  to  deny:  Ittere  warte  roaoy  penooB  ia  tiiia» 
«i  wcH  as  that  ooantry,  Who  Hrere  of  opinioiH  that  by  tfaeae 
persecatioiis  A^  should  convert  to  the  protesteJits  the  pro^ 
fier^  ef  die  whole  kingdom  of  irebad:  odienB  there  were, 
whotboittfht  thait  more  lenient  measoreswere  likdy  to  be  more 
iSucosotfTiiL  Hie  ofiect  proved  that  the  measures  adopted  not 
oidy  foiled,  bat  dmtdiey  were  of  a  nature  which  rendmdtfaeilr 
aacoess  dbiolutely  impossible.  Hey  were  lawa  whsoh,  diowMh 
MMniaaily  agamst  die  oadiolicsi  were  sobstantiaUy  i^ainst  tte 
jeoobites.  in  the  twe next rei^s  die  samehws  oontunsed^  fae> 
eanse  the  same  spirit  was  apposed  to  eicist,  and  the  wasiir 
danger  to  be  apfwshended  from  it.  In  the  rebriiions  winch 
feHowed,  the  ooedoot  of  the  cadmlics  in  lematning  qurot,  gave 
than  a  just  «laim  to  the  indulgence  of  die  Houm;  vet  ne 
man  who  considerB  dK  grounds  of  dwse  rebeUiotiSi  will  dunlc 
that  any  degree  of  trust  could  have  been  reposed  in  tlw 
eadiolics. 

We  came  flww  to  die  period  of  his  nseasnt  majesty's  teign  ; 
H  period  at  wUeh  all  danger  of  a  prJaNMkr^  atid  die  letam 
oTdie  Staart  ftmily  to  the  dntae,  waa  teatiqguishad.  i  Aamid 
aartainlyaay,  dmt  all  danger  of  l^at  nature  had  vakMiad  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reiga  of  George  11.^  and  tlntt  dnre  wnaa 
BO  bn^  any  dispute  as  to  die  saoaession  ^^to  his  majeaty^s 
arawii.  ¥wai  that  period  no  fifftber  danger  esdsted.  I>»- 
km  the  lord-lieatenancy  of  the  Didm  of  Bedford,  atthe  tnie 
of  liiB  nuge^ty^  aeeession,  the  syatem-  of  lelaaaKdoe  towards 
diebody  of  the  cadMiieswaa  adopted.  Tliare  was  a  remmck- 
aUe  (Sfimimstanee  at  the  periad  to  which  iam  lefanin^  llmt 
pnwvesto  aie  more  oleariy  than  any  thing  ^dse^  that  die  canaea 
ef  these  Teatriic«i(»wwete  ait  an  end.  60  for  was  the  krd-KeiH 
tenant  «f  Ireland,  during  the  American  war,  and  Ae  war  with 
ifnuMie^  foom  pretending  that  diere  was  any  danger  to  be  s^ 
pvehended^  dmt  upon  an  alarm  oa  die  coast  of  Goik,  \ 
tbeegh  contraiT  «o  law,  waie  put  into  die  hands  dT 
against  whom  -me  re^rietioiis  remained,  on  aocoant  ef  the  1 
tet  easpicion  diet  ibey  were  net  wmthv  of  being  tmslad. 
Vbais  wndosdbtedly,  there  was  a  good  desl  of  dimnenoe  of 
affnlcb;  for  aMiough  there  Was  net  much  doubt  &i  dw 
wm,  yet  gemkfmai  ttiast  know  tiiM  dm  csidiollos  tf  ire* 
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land  were  the  subject  of  much  connderatiou.     I  .need  only 
refer  to  the  letters  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Burke  relative 
to  the  conversations  in  those  days.     I  remember  in  1776  or 
1777,  the  matter  being  mentioned  in  a  conversation  in  this 
House.     It  became  a  topic  of  discussion  during  the  period 
of  the  American  war,  when  party  politics  ran  high,  and  when 
persons  felt  warm,  as  undoubtedly  they  ought  to  feel  upon 
occasions  of  such  public  importance.    The  opinion  then  was, 
that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  to  liberate  the  catholics  from 
the  disqualifications  which  attached  to  them^  and  I  rather 
believe  that  the  real  grounds  of  the  motion,  and  of  the  bill, 
moved  and  seconded. by  two  celebrated  names.  Sir  Georffc 
Savile  and  Mr.  Dunning,  were  not  so  much  to  relieve  the 
catholics  of  Ireland.     I  did  conceive,  that  to  bar  a  man  of  his 
right  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  was  tyranny ;  that 
the  maxim  of  scdus  populi  never  could  apply,  because  tlie 
safety  of  the  people  could  not  operate  as  a  ground  for  pre% 
venting  a  man  from  enjoying  his  religious  opinion.     A  great 
disposition  was  shown  to   follow  up  the  system   of  relax- 
ation.    It  was  thought  that  what  had  been  done  might  lead  to 
a  relaxation  of  all  the  laws  against  the  catholics.     All  that 
scattered  men's  minds  at  the  time  was  this, — an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  pope  or  pretender.     There  might  have  been  in 
Bome  persons  sentiments  of  respect  and  compassion,  and  in 
others  an  inclination  to  taunt  or  insult;  but  there  was  not  one 
person  who  had  any  decree  of  fear  or  terror,  as  one  single 
ingredient  in  forming  his  opinion.     It  was  said,  that  the  re- 
atrictions  in  Ireland,  the  ferocious  manners  of  those  who  were! 
protestants,  and  the  insults  sustained  by  the  catholics,  had 
produced,  as  Mr.  Burke  says,  a  degree  of  desperation  in  that 
unhappy  people,  which  made  it  doubtful  how  &r  they  were 
to  be  trusted.     The  effect  of  the  system  had  been  that  of 
changing,  by  degrees,  the  whole  property  of  Ireland,  and  that 
country  was  brought  into  a  state  highly  to  be  lamented.    1 
do  not  mean  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  treatment 
of  the  black  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  I  mean  only  to  state^  that  it  was  a  circumstance  likely 
to  produce  the  general  disaffection  of  the  people,  that  the  whole 
of  the  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  protestant  ascendancy, 
ivhile  the  mass  of  the  population  was  catholic     Even  among 
those  whose  forms  of  government  are  less  free  than  ours, 
/the  property  and  power  should  go  hand-in-hand,  and  there 
should  be  no  other  distinction  except  that  of  the  proprietor 
and  the  servant.     We  began  by  enabling  the  catholics  to  ac- 
quire property.     What  has  been   the  consequence?     The 
power  connected  with  the  free  trade  and  constitution  we  gave 
to  Ireland  in  1 7821  has  produced  an  increase  of  property  be- 
voj-v*.  eij 
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yond  all  proportion  greater  tli^im  that  enjoyed  by  the  pro- 
testants.  There  has  l^n  not  only  an  increase  of  mercantile 
property  amone  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  bat  also  of  the  landed 

Property.     This  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  efieet. 
t  has  produced  the  effect  of  softening  and  correcting  those 
distinctions  between  the  catholics  and  the  protestants  ^hich 
were  fonnd  so  oppressive     The  catholics  are  now  possessed 
of  a   great  deal  of  that   property  which  \ro$  taken  fix>m 
their  ancestors    1  mention  this,  because  one  of  the  appre- 
hensions with  respect  to  the  catholics  was,  that  they  had 
preserved  memoirs   of  the  ancient  state  of  property,   alid 
that,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,    they  were   to  claim   of 
the  protestants   all  the    property  that   belonged    to   their 
iincestors.    This  objection  has  been  completely  done  atray ; 
for  at  this  moment,  if  you  were  to  reverse  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, and  restore  the  prdperty  of  those  who  possessed  before 
Cromwell's  timfe,  1  believe  the  catliolics  would  be  as  great  suf- 
ferers as  the  protestants.     And  what  catholics  ?     Why,  the 
fcatholics  who  arc  now  tich  and  powerful,  viz,  the  only  ca- 
tholics to  whom  we  would  give  an  addition  of  power.     From 
the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  catholics,  I  have 
hever  been  able  to  conceive  on  what  principle  their  demands 
Were  not  conceded  to  them ;  least  of  all,  why  particular  re- 
strictions should  hdvc  been  kept  up,  when  others  were  aban- 
doned.   What  are  the  restrictions  now  existing?  The  ge- 
neral restrictions  may  be  comprised  under  these  two  heads: 
one,  tlie  incapacity  under  which  the  catholics  lie  with  regard 
to  the  enjoyment  bf  certain  offices,  civil  and  military;    the 
t)ther,  the  incapacity  of  sitting  in  either  House  of  parliament. 
iQHentlemen  who  hnve  attended  to  all  this  history  of  the  restric- 
tions of  the  catholics  (sony  t  am  to  say,  a  hrge  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,)  need  not  be  tolc^  that  It  has 
been  useless  with  rtference  to  the  ends  proposed,  and  cer- 
tainly odious  to  those  who  hnve  been  affected  by  it  I  believe  it 
is  not  considered  by  foreigners  as  that  part  of  our  constitution 
tt^hich  is  most  deserving  of  admiratiod.     The  two  heads  of 
Restrictions  are  quite  distinct.    Suppose  I  proceed  to  consider, 
first,  that  with  respect  to  offices;  the  restrictions  under  this 
head  go  either  to  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  Or  the 
choice  of  the  people.     We  restrain  the  preroga"tive  of  the 
trown  in  appointing  the  catholics  to  certain  offices :  kt  us 
examine  on  what  ground.     Originally  the  test  act  was  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  catholics  from  the  service  of 
X)harles  II.,  to  prevent  catholics  being  appointed  by  Charfes  II. 
to  executive  offices ;  and  herfe  a  very  whimsical  but  stroocig 
observation  occure.     One  of  the  most,  popular  ailments  in 
favour  of  the  test,  with  a  view  to  the  restraint  on  the  prero- 
gative, and  I  have  heard  it  frequently  used,  was,  that  it 
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necessary  to  make  the  constitution  agreeable  to  analogy;  and 
that  when  it  was  insisted  that  the  king  shputd  be  of  the  church 
of  England,  it  was  necessary  all  his  officers  should  be  of  the 
same  persuasion.     What  beautiful  uniformity  there  is  in  this, 
I  own  I  cannot  see*      I  apprehend  that  our  ancestors  rea- 
soned in  a  very  different  manner.     I  apprehend  it  was  not 
because  we  forced  the  king  to  be  a  protestnnt,  that  we  found 
it  necessary  to  have  his  officers  of  the  same  religion,  but  be- 
cause we  doubted  whether  the  king  was  in  reality  a  protestant 
or  not,  and  because  we  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  overturn 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  in  the  case  of  James  II. 
If  we  suspected  him  of  being  a  catholic,  it  was  right  we  should 
not  suffer  any  officers  to  be   near   him  who  might    assist 
him  in  an  infraction  of  the  constitution.     But  it  is  the  most 
strange  reasoning  I  ever  heard,  that  because  the  king  being  a 
protestant,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  suspicion,  you  are  to 
prevent  him  from  having  tlie  assistance  of  his  catholic  sub* 
jccts.     This  test  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  a  very  great  man,  Mr.  Locke,  who  oli- 
served,  that  it  might  have  oeen  a  necessary  measure.     The 
next  reign  was  that  of  James  II.,  who  was  a  professed  catholic. 
If  there  was  any  virtue  in  other  days  —  God  knows  there  wa$ 
little  enough  in  his  I    If  he  bad  repealed  the  te^t  act,  it  would 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  acting 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     Then  how  came  the  laws  to 
be  continued?  The  continuation  of  the  test  laws  after  the  Re- 
volutioni  was  because  the  dissenters  being  included  in  the  test 
act,  it  was  the  object  of  the  high  church  party  to  hold  the  dis- 
senters to  a  law  which  they  bad  favoured.     It  was  a  kind  of 
compromise,  on  enacting  it  against  the  Roman  catholics,  to 
say,  we  will  retain  it  against  you.  In  this  controul  of  the  par- 
liament, it  ought  tp  be  observed  how  the  question  stands.  The 
test  does  not  prevent  the  king  from  appointing  a  catholic  to 
any  office,  civil  or  military;  it  only  makes  it  necessary,  itfter  a 
certain  time,  for  the  person  appointed  to  do  a  certain  ac^ 
With  respect  to  the  catholic  dissenters,  you  have  given  it  up 
in  a  great  number  of  points,  and  you  have  maintained  it  in 
others. 

We  come  now  to  the  distinction  of  those  cases  in  which 
yoa  have  giv^n  up  the  restraint.  You  have  given  it  up  with 
regard  to  all  subordinate  offices  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in 
the  profession  of  tlie  law,  but  you  refuse  it  with  re^ct  to  the 
higher  offices.  Then  you  say  to  the  catholics,  ^^  We  have  kept 
nothing  from  you  as  a  body ;  you  do  not  all  expect  to  be 
chancellors,  generals,  staff  officers,  admirals,  or  other  great 
officers ;,  therefore,  as  you  do  not  all  expect  to  arrive  at  these 
distinctions,  tl^^e  can  be  no  harm  in  forUddipg  any  of  you  to 
'  22  « 
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obtain  them !''    Do  you  wish  the  Roman  catholics  to  be  acta* 
ated  by  a  sense  that  they  are  trnsted  by  the  executive  govern* 
meat,  or  not?    If  not,  and  you  should,  in  giving  them  oP 
fices,  appear  to  entertain  diffidence  and  mistrust  of  them,  they 
win  be  executed  with  that  remissness  and  disregard  of  die 
public  service  which  such  mistrust  is  calculated  to  inspire. 
Suppose  I  send  to  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  and  I  say  to  hioa, 
it  is  true  you  may  possess  talents,  but  do  you  think  there  is 
any  probability  of  your  being  lord  chancellor?    He  might 
profattbhr  answer,  that  there  was  not;  but  is  there  not  a  very 
material  difference  in  having  an  impossibilitv  and  bar  pnt  to 
tiie  advancement  of  a  man  to  the  honours  of  his  profession  ? 
Suppose  a  perM>n  is  engaged  in  trade,  and  be  can  gain  a  bare 
living,  or  perhaps  save  arout  twenty  pounds  a  yean    I  say  to 
him,  <<  You  may  go  on,  and  be  as  industrious  as  you  please^ 
but  you  shall  never  make  more  than  ioo,ooo2."     He  says, 
he  is  contented.     Well,  but  does  any  one  think  that  this 
country  could  have  arrived  at  the  height  it  has,  if  there  had 
been  such  a  restriction  on  the  exertions  of  industry  ?  It  is  not 
because  a  man's  quality  is  low,  that  he  is  prevented  bv  the 
exercise  of  his  faculties  from  becoming  wealthy;  but  if  yea 
limit  his  endeavours,  you  destroy  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
exertion  which  impels  him,  and  oy  such  a  system  finally  pre* 
vent  his  success.    Bo  you  not  think  it  would  be  the  most  de- 
structive blow' to  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  energy  of  the 
countiy,  and  undermine  the  principal  source  of  our  riches, 
to  put  a  restraint  on  the  exercise  of  a  man's  g«iius  and  in- 
dustry ?  Do  we  not  often  hear  of  a  person,  not  of  consequence 
either  from  birth  or  fortune,  say,  '<  I  live,  thank  God,  in  a 
country,  where,  by  industry  and  talents,  I  may  arrive  at  the 
fortune  of  the  greatest  duke  in  the  land."    Is  not  this  (Peer- 
ing ?  Is  not  the  unlimited  power  of  gain  the  great  principle 
on  which  industry,  enterprise,  and  commerce  exist  ?    What 
should  w?  say  if  men  of  particular  descriptions  were  to  be 
restricted  in  their  fair  pursuits?    They  stand  marked  and  cir* 
eumscribed  to  the  limit  of  their  possible  gain.     Apply  the 
principle  to  the  professions  —  to  the  law  particuWly,  die  one^ 
perhaps,  in  which  it  operates  the  most.     I  would  ask  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  professicm,  whether  it  would  not 
damp  the  ardour  of  a  youn^  man,  if  he  were  to  be  told  that 
he  might  obtain  some  pecuniary  advantage,  but  that  he  could 
never  rise  to  any  office  of  dignity.     I  am  not  supporting  the 
propriety  of  indulging  sanguine. hopes,  but  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  incentives  in  the  breast  of  u  parent  to  ctve  his  son 
a  gMd  education,  is  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  nim  fill  the 
situation  of  chancellor,  or  some  other  splendid  office.     Take 
that  hope  away,  and  you  destroy  the  greatest  incentive  to  an 
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aspiring  mind.  But  when  you  apply  the  argument  to  a  mili- 
tary life,  how  inuch  stronger  is  it !  Is  not  the  very  essence  of 
the  profession  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  glory  ?  What  can 
you  expect  of  a  lieutenant  or  captain,  who,  after  exerting 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  country,  comes  home,  and,  re- 
flecting upon  the  dangers  he  has  shared,  admires  the  skill  and 
ability  of  his  commander,  or  perhaps  thinks  something  miglit 
have  been  done  better  —  what  must  be  his  feelings,  if  he  is 
obliged  to  add,  ^^  But  I  can  never  expect  to  command  an 
army ;  all  such  thoughts  are  useless;  I  may  be  a  colonel,  per- 
haps a  general,  but  a  general  on  the  staff,  that  I  can  never  be« 
I  go  to  my  station,  because  I  am  a  man^of  honour ;  but  can  I  do 
it  with  the  same  eagerness  as  I  should  do,  if,  after  I  have  escaped 
the  danger,  my  reward  was  to  be  proportioned  7*  Does  not 
such  a  consideration  as  this  lay  an  extinguisher  on  military 
enterprise?  Is  it  not  desirable  that  every  man  should  look, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  his  activity  and  zeal,  to  future  re- 
wards of  the  highest  sort  ?  But  put  it  in  another  way*  Is  it 
not  of  importance  that  every  man  entrusted  with  the  concerns 
of  others  should  feel  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  great  character 
for  ability  and  integrity?  It  is  not  only  satisiactory  but  ne- 
cessary. But  if  you  say,  there  is  a  n^  "phis  uUra,  beyond  which 
you  cannot  go  —you  are  to  think  only  of  filling  your  coffers^ 
quocunque  mode  remj  how  different  must  be  the  situation  of 
him  who  feels  he  can  never  rise  in  his  profession,  though  en- 
dued with  the  most  splendid  talents,  compared  with  the  man 
whose  exertions  are  excited  by  the  prospect  of  future  honours  I 
Da  you  think  these  men,  the  catholics,  do  not  believe  them- 
selves to  be  a  marked  people^  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  not  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  but 
the  political  opinions  connected  with  them?  In  all  great 
concerns,  the  extent  of  the  justice  or  injustice  is  of  consider- 
able importance.  Who  is  it  you  are  thus  stigmatizing  and 
d^rading?  Is  it  a  few  people  of  a  particular  way  of  think- 
ing ?  No :  it  is  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
one-fourth  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  Europe.  Would  you. 
think,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  such  a  thing  could  be, 
so  far  as  to  the  part  that  relates  tjjo  the  controul  of  the  king^s 
prerogative  ?  I  ought,  however^  first  to  mention  the  exclu- 
sion from  being  sheriffi;  but  that  is  more  connected  with  the 
jurisdiction  I  shall  have  to  mention  hereafter.  Can  any  body 
suppose,  that  government  would  be  likely  to  put  improper 
persons  into  the  office  of  sheriff  in  Ireland  ?  Would  they 
nominate  catholic  sheriffi  to  raise  disturbances?  I  say,  it  is 
one  of  the  occasions  in  which  it  is  least  possible  to  suspect  au 
abuse  of  the  king^s  prerogativci  and  where  it  ought  not  to  b^ 
controlled. 
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Now,  With  respect  to  parlkment,  the  votes  of  the  peer*  in 
parliament  subsisted  (hiring  the  reigns  of  Etizabedi,  Janies  I^ 
Charles  I.  and  II.,  till  somewhere  about  the  period  of  1698. 
I  woutd  a^  the  most  zealous  historian  that  to^  the  «de 
against  the  Stuarts,  whether  any  mischief  by  the  votes  of  the 
catholic  peers  did  really  occur  i  Here  I  quote  Mr.  Locke, 
who  says  —  '<  and  with  respect  to  the  votes  of  the  catiMriic 
peers,  I  think,  provided  the  test  act  is  preserved,  tlMy  are  fit 
tind  beneficial."  When  did  they  ceaBe?  In  1698,  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  popish  plot,  suppose  it  to  be  true  or  faln^ 
when  the  country  was  thrown  into*a  paroxysm  of  terror,  n^ea 
it  was  believed  that  the  catholics  were  going  to  maaBacre  die 
protestants,  when  it  was  expected  they  were  to  have  the  a»* 
distance  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  when  the  ridicttloits  stcNyof 
the  silver  bullets  was  set  on  foot.  It  was  at  such  a  moncot 
of  popular  Airy  this  measure  passed.  No  man  thomht  of 
expelling  the  catholics  from  parliament  till  th^  peopw  had 
been  put  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  terror.  Why  ^d  they 
do  this  ?  Because  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  doiie  against 
them :  it  was  for  no  other  reason  they  passed  that  intderafale 
iaw,  which  put  an  end  to  their  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com* 
tnons.  You  come  now  to  that  part  of  ^  caae  which  does 
not  nflbct  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  king,  but  to  cofltfoql 
the  rights  of  the  people.  You  go  to  the  electora  of  Irda&d, 
nnd  you  say  to  them,  yon  shall  not  elecft  a  catholic  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  yon  conceive,  that  if  a  Roman  catholic  has 
a  mischievous  project  in  his  head,  it  can  be  defeated  by  keep- 
ing him  out  of  parliament  ?  It  has  always  been  the  obfecfion 
to  the  test  act,  that  two  descriptions  of  protestants  are  ki  the 
'  House  c^  Commons.  We  know  the  dissenters  do  sit,  and 
have  become  tlie  most  meritorious  of  any  of  ks  members. 
What  is  tlie  objection  to  the  catholics?  TbsX  diey  oaniiot 
wish  well  to  the  chorch-of  England.  Why^  that  is  your  air- 
gument  against  the  dissenters.  You  -do  not  deny  the  dis- 
senters the  privilege  of  sitting  in  pu'KamMl^  thourii  yoa 
fiay  they  do  not  approve  the  church  establfshmeat.  Bat  the 
practice  is  every  thing.  What  would  be  the  practical  elfect 
of  the  catholics  having  a -seat  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
Docs  any  man  believe,  that  if  there  were  a  total  repeal  of 
these  restrictive  laws,  there  would  be  twenty  catheJic  naem- 
bers  returned  from  Ireland  to  this  House  ?  But  I  woidd  take 
it  according  to  the  peculation  of  the  country,  and  a^i  that 
there  were  four-fifUis  catholic.  If,  contrary  to  all  the  pri^ 
ciples  that  govern  elections,  the  mere  popiriation  were 
the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  this  ti^ould,  pelimps,  give 
about  eighty  members.  Now,  the  Hbuse  consists  of  658 
members.    iJupposing  it  possible  that  eighty  catholics  were 
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to  be  returned  out  of  that  number,  though  I  do  not  think 
there  wouM  be  more  than  twenty,  could  they  be  dangerous 
to  the  estiibUshment  of  this  couutiy  ?  If  the  doctrine  of  vir- 
tuf4  rq^re^entation  be  well  founded,  would  it  not  add  to  the 
true  vir^i^al  representation  pf  this  country,  if  three-fourths  of 
the  rqpresemtatiTes  were  catholics  ?  When  people  push  the  ar- 
^rmaent  to  extremes,  and  say,  that  this  place  is  not  repre« 
seated,  and  that  place  is  not  represented,  but  that  you  have 
^ose  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  represent  the  who]e 
community;  that  the  trading  iMid  coipmcrcial  interests,  and 
the  military,  naval,  and  learned  professions,  are  ^11  duly  re- 
presented; that  yoy  have  the  landed  country  gentlem^, 
statesmen,  and  politicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  merchants,  law- 
yers, —  in  fact,  that  you  Imve  a  kind  of  virtual  representation 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country,  — I  deny  it:  you  have  not 
the  representation  of  the  Roman  catholics — you  want  what 
JQU  are  afraid  to  have  —  you  ought  to  desire  what  they 
pray  for — you  ought  to  have  that  complete  virtual  repre- 
sentation they  offer  you.  I  have  been  speaking  for  the  public 
benefit  —  I  now  sp^dc  for  the  benefit  of  the  catholics.  You 
oay  to  the  people  of  Birming^iam,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester, 
it  is  true,  you  send  no  members  to  tl>e  House  of  Commons, 
.  but  you  have  meinbers  of  parliament  who  ai^e  cpnnected  with 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  those  places.  It  is  true; 
but  still  it  is  my  wish  to  have  a  more  durect  representation. 
The  fact  is,  the  virtual  representation  is  undoubtedly  a  vital 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  If  any  particular 
class  of  men  are  excluded,  you  hnve.not  a  real  virtual  repre- 
aenti^ion,  in  the  sense  the  word  representation  ought  to  be 
ifUiderstood,  implying  a  sympathy  aqd  fellow  feeling  between 
the  r^epir^entative  and  the  perscms  represented.  The  very 
aubstaoce  of  representation  is,  that  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment should,  not  be  able  to  t^x  their  constituents  without  tax- 
ing themselves.  Now  I  say  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  tliis 
J$jnd  with  respect  to  the  cavbolics.  .Upon  the  same  principle 
you  deprive  the  electors  of  Ireland  from  eleotipg  Iloroan  ca- 
tholics-—you  deny  the  corpqratipns  the  right  of  choosing 
them,  for  they  cannot  be  at  tbe^  head  of  any  cprpo^f  tion.  I 
want  to  k|[iow  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  corporations  are 
to  be  denied  the  priv^^  of  appointing  catholics  to  the  oflSce 
^f  l9ayor,  or  other  superipr  office?  Corporittigns  being  com- 
pel chiefly  of  prptestants,  there  is  npt  much  diaoger,  as  some 
would  say,  or  not  much  hope^  as  others  would,  say,  of  the  ca- 
tbojics  beii^  admitted.  Is  not  this  one  of  those  additional 
ins^npes  in  which  you  keep  the  stigma  without  any  practical 
^dvant^es?  You  fix  an  unnecesiss^ry  stigma  on  the  catholics; 
wd  ^  uApe^Qs^^ry  stijgioa  is,  <xf  all  modes  pf  puuisbiaent»  that 
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ivhich  is  most  grating  to  the  people,  and  destractive  of  the 
unanimity  and  concord  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state* 

I  shall  now  say  a  very  few  words  as  to  certain  objections  to 
the  matter  of  this  petition.  I  think  the  objections  to  the 
Jacobites  are  given  up ;  but  it  is  said,  that  there  is  somettui^ 
in  the  nature  of  the  Roman  catholics  that  makes  it  dangerous 
to  grant  them  the  same  privileges  as  protestants.  Some  have 
stated,  that  there  is  a  general  impropriety  and  incongruity  in 
persons  of  different  r^gious  principles  acting  together.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  theory  on  which  this  arguments  rests. 
Why  should  two  men  sitting  in  council  together,  instead  of 
inquiring  how  the  forces  of  the  country  ought  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  where  the  fleets  ought  to  be  sent,  whether  to  Jamaica 
or  any  other  part  of  the  West  Indies,  fall  to  a  discussion  about 
transubstantiation,  and  dispute  because  one  adores  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  other  adores  the  saints  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  justices  on  the  bench,  when  they  try  criminal  or  civil 
points,  will  quit  their  duty  in  order  to  commence  idle  con- 
troversies on  religious  points  ?  There  are  countries  where 
the  law  and  religion  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  where^  con- 
sequently, there  would  be  an  impropriety  in  separating  them : 
but  I  want  to  know,  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  men  may 
not  act  together,  who  entertain  strong  difierenoes  on  rdi* 
^ious  creeds.  This  stands  upon  theory  only,  for  the  pracCioe 
IS  against  it.  Is  there  in  Europe  one  state  or  country  that 
does  not  employ  persons  of  different  religious  i)ersDasions  in 
the  highest  offices?  In  former  times  even  this  was  the  prac- 
tice, when  there  was  more  heat  and  animosity.  When  bigo- 
try was  at  its  height  in  France,  when  it  led  Henry  IV.  to 
renounce  the  protestant  and  embrace  the  catholic  religion,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  did  it  ever  occur 
to  any  one  to  suggest,  that  the  Duke  dc  Sully,  his  minister^ 
who  was  a  protestant,  could  not  advise  with  him  about  public 
afiiiirs  ?  Was  he  ever  accused  of  being  a  bad  minister,  because 
he  was  a  protestant?  No  one  ever  objected  to  M.  NedLar, 
the  minister  of  the  late  king  of  France,  because  he  was  a  pro- 
testant. Does  not  the  Emperor  of  Germany  employ  pro- 
testants in  the  various  important  affiurs  of  his  dominions? 
The  government  of  Vienna  is  entrusted  to  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Wirtemberg,  a  protestant.  It  is  true,  the  bigotry  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  could  not  induce  him  to  employ  protestants 
as  his  ministers  or  officers ;  but  perhaps  it  was  because  be 
could  not  find  anv  that  were  fit  for  his  service.  What  is  the 
case  with  Russia  r  The  first  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  filled  by  Prince  Sartoriski^  whose  re- 
ligion is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  With  regard  to  the  Swiss 
cantonh  the  employment  of  protestants  has  been,  perhaps^  lea^ 
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than  in  other  places,  but  they  have  frequently  filled  offices 
of  government  jointly  with  the  catholics.  In  the  democratic 
canton  of  Uri  and  some  others,  the  catholics  are  more  nn- 
inerous ;  -a  proof  that  they  may  take  an  active  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  popular  government,  without  any  evil  conse** 
quences  resulting  from  the  opinions  they  profess.  In  the  cantoA 
of  Appenzel  the  catholics  and  protestants  are  half  and  half. 

The  pretender  being  gone^  and  all  other  questions  of  ra- 
dical difficulty  removed  as  to  him,  we  now  come  to  another 
person — the  pope.  I  wish  to  know  whether,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  the  pope  has  been  a  person  to  be 
feared?  If  he  has,  it  can  only  have  been  in  one  way,  by  hii 
oppression  of  the  catholics.  Long  before  the  period  o^'  the 
Revolution,  all  the  political  influence  of  the  pope,  with  respect 
to  this  country,  had  ceased.  His  power  became  afterward! 
absolutely  insignificant,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  question 
between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick,  it  was  notorious 
that  the  pope  could  not  stir  one  Roman  cadiolic  in  Ireland. 
But  it  is  stated  that  the  persons  principally  concerned  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798  were  Roman  catholics.  I  have  nO 
doubt  that  the  catholics  had  their  share  in  that  rebellion. 
But  were  they  instigated  by  the  pope?  What  I  by  the  pope^ 
while  he  was  in  a  state  of  servitude  and  humiliation  ?  Did 
the  pope,  while  he  looked  to  this  country  as  almost  his  only 
suppoit,  wish  to  overturn  our  government,  and  prevail  on 
the  Irish  catholics  to  follow  Messrs.  O'Connor,  Emmett,  and 
M^Nevin  ?  This  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  pope^  when  he 
has  no  power  to  do  us  harm,  and  when  he  cannot  do  us  good^ 
even  though  he  wished  it,  is  perfectly  absurd.  It  is  an  dlanh 
which  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  rational  principle.  Has 
the  recollection  of  the  proconsuls,  sent  by  the  Caesars  to 
govern  this  country,  left  such  an  impression  upon  us,  as  to 
make  us  dread  every  thing  that  comes  from  Rome?  But  it 
is  said,  Bonaparte  has  obtuned  an  influence  over  the'  pope^ 
the  pope  governs  the  Irish  priests,  and  thus  Bonaparte  mil  be 
able  to  attach  to  him  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  Without  can* 
vassing  the  question  of  the  inclination  of  the  pope  to  serve 
the  views  of  Bonaparte^  I  shall  admit  that  the  French  go* 
▼emment  will  willingly  employ  his  influence  so  far  as  they 
can  obtain  it.  That  the  great  enemy  of  this  country  would 
be  very  willing  to  make  use  of  such  an  engine  to  serve  his 
purposes  in  Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt  But  how  will  he 
use  his  influence?  If  you  repeal  these  laws,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  persevere  in  your  restrictions,  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
fluence so  much  dreaded  may  be  exercised  can  only  be  this : 
the  Irish  catholics  will  be  told^  <<  an  equal  participaticm  of 
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rights  was  held  out  to  you ;  but,  instead  of  granting  ycmr 
just  claims  instead  of  amrdjng  you  the  relief  and  protection 
you  were  promised,  you  are  still  stigmatized  as  outcasts. 
jTou  have,  therefore,  now  only  to  look  to  a  catholic  enqieror 
£>r  assistance,  and  through  him  you  may  expect  the  eman- 
cipation which  has  been  denied  you."  This  is  the  language 
which  may  be  used  if  you  are  cletermined  to  persist  in  your 
present  syotem.  But,  in  the  other  alternative,  what  influence 
can  the  pope  have?  Suppose  he  were  to  direct  the  priests 
to  take  care  that  none  out  Roman  catholic  members  were 
chosen  for  Ireland;  and  si^pose  this  influence  were  so  far  to 
aucoeed  as  to  .bring  a  considerable  proportion  of  Roman  ca- 
tholics into  this  l£>u8e  among  the  representatives  from  Ire- 
land, is  it  likely  that  Bonaparte  would  find  many  friends 
among  these  Boioan  catholic  members?  If  there  were  eig;hly 
AQcm&rs  Roman  catho)ic%  it  would  be  an  extravagant  sap' 
position  indeed  to  ^  that  even  three  of  them  would  be  so 
.deod  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  so  blind  to  the  inteveats 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  as  to  become  the  instruments 
of  Bonaparte.  Of  the  influence  to  be  used  in  this  way  by 
the  pope,  surely  no  reasonable  person  can  entertain  any 
iKrious  apprehension.  Is  it  possible  to  look  forward  to  any 
fcircumstances  under  which  that  influence  can  become  dan- 
gerous? Great  men,  it  is  said,  have  long  views;  but  some 
views  are  so  long^  that  my  sight,  I  must  confess,  cannot  reach 
them.  It  has  been  said  of  our  system  of  government^  esio 
perpetua :  but  I  should  desire  no  better  security  for  the  power 
and  the  constitution  of  Uiis  coQntry  lasting  for  ever,  than  that 
they  should  continue  until  either  a  pope  or  a  Bonaparte  could 
obtain  a  majority  in  this  House. 

.  I  must  now  turn  to  another  view  of  the  question.  It  has 
always  been  maintained,  ^t  the  diflerences  between  the 
Roman  catholics  and  the  pvotestants  are  not  merely  religious, 
but  political.  It  is  on  this  ground  the  oaths  the  former  are 
required  to  tiike  are  defei^ed.  The  oath  is  fr^oned  a^|iunst 
the  authority  of  a  feretgn  priest,  thei^h  that  authori^  is 
merely  spiritual*  But  if  it  be  any  objecti(m  to  the  Roman 
.catholics,  that  they  d^ny  the  king's  supremacy,  what  do  you 
say  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ?  The  pred^- 
terian  relwon,  which  is  estajbdisbed  in  Scptland,  does  not 
admit  the  kinff  to  be  the  head  of  the  church ;  and  surely  the 
pre$byt^ian  doctrine  aqd  discipline  of  it  ^e  at  least  as 
repugnant  to  the  establislied  religion  of  this  country,  as  the 
opinions  ef  th/e  Roman. catholics  £u*e !  Yet  JSoptland,  with  this 

gesbyterian  church,  fiwms  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  do  not  the  Roman,  caAciJics  swear,  that  no  temporal 
CQUsequmoes  ^n^batever  Mow  irofn  th^  doctrine  they  hoki 
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on  the  q«eitioii  of  supremacy?  They  do  swear;  and  yet  it  is 
aaid  we  cannot  believe  them.  Wliati  are  they  not  to  be 
believed  on  oath,  because  they  are  Roman  catholics?  To 
make  audi  a  declaration,  is  to  display  to  my  mind  either 
great  malignancy  of  heart,  or  an  exti«ordinary  deficiency  of 
mnderstandipg*  Bat,  if  the  declaration  were  made  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  this  country,  it  would  be  an  avowal 
of  wickedness  beyond  any  thing  I  can  conceive.  Would  you 
say,  that  you  proposed  and  passed  acts  of  parliament  to 
persuade  them  to  swear  that  which  you  would  not  believe 
when  sworn?  Would  you  own  diat  you  wished  to  seduce 
tiiem  into  perjury  ?  The  moment  you  find  that  a  man  att^ids 
mass,  he  is  therefore  a  Roman  catholic,  and  therefore  no 
iMger  to  be  believed.  To  add  to  the  absurdily,  you  frame 
another  oath,  to  keep  out  of  parliament  those  very  persons  of 
whom  it  is  said  you  must  not  believe  that  which  they  swear. 
This  is  really  at  once  insulting  to  the  understanding  and  die 
fedings  of  mankind.  It  is  more  than  a  generous  and  in* 
genuous  mind  can  be  expected  patiently  to  bear. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into  controversial  arguments 
en  the  question  of  doctrine.  Indeed,  that  is  a  suqect  re- 
specting which  I  own  I  have  neither  sufficient  learning  nor 
patience  to  fit  me  for  the  discussion ;  but  if  I  had  as  much 
«f  both  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  I  am. sure  his 
example  would  deter  me  from  undertaking  so  arduous  a  task. 
When  I  consider  the  state  of  religion  in  £urope,  of  which, 
perhaps,  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  catholics^ 
I  am  astonished  that  such  <^iHons  respecting  vthat  cdigion 
can  be  maintained.  Is  it  possible  that  anv  man  can  be  found 
bold  enough  to  say  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
^iviiieed  Europe^  that  they  are  not  te  be  believed  upon  oath? 
Such  ah  assertion  impUes,  that  Roman  catholic  nations  are 
Bcyt  only  incapable  of  the  rations  of  peace  and  amity,  but 
mifit  for  any  of  the  relations  of  society.  The  existence  of 
any  such  maxim  supposes  gross  ignorance  and  barbarism  in 
tibe  people  among  whom  it  prevails.  Every  enlightened  mind, 
every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  must  treat  it  with 
scorn  and  indignation.  When  a  bill  was  some  time  ago  in* 
troduced  respecting  the  army,  I  objected  to  the  oaths  it 
contained,  on  the  ground  that  it  waa  not  fit  to  ask  any  man 
to  take  them ;  but  it  will  be  extraordinary  indeed,  if  those 
i^fao  insisted  upon  prescribing  these  oaths  should  now  turn 
round,  and  declare,  that  they  will  not  believe  them  when 
taken.  When  the  petition  I  had  the  honour  to  luring  into 
this  House  was  first  read^  the  clear  and  temperate  statement 
^-the  case  which  it  contains  appear^  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression.   I  think  I  could  see  gwtleni^n  say  to  tkemselvesi^ 
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this  is  not  the  way  I  used  to  think  of  the  Roman  catholics. 
No,  certainly  not.     It  is  not  the  way  in  which  many  used 
to  think,  because  they  had  received  false  impressions  from 
persons  who  perhaps  had  an  interest  in  misleading  their 
judgment.     But  it  has  since  been  whispered,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  petition  signifies  nothing,  because  it  is  subscribed 
only  by  laymen.    I  can  assure  the   House,  however,  that 
there  is  no  ground  of  any  suspicion  on  this  account.     The 
reason  why  there  are  no  names  of  priests  in  the  petition  is^ 
because  it  relates  only  to  civil  rights;  on  this  account  only, 
clerical  persons  thought  it  would  be  impn^r  in  them  to 
subscribe  it.    The  oath,  however,  has  be«n  taken  by  all  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  most  of  the  priests  of  Ireland ;  and 
if  it  be  thou^t  necessary  diat  it  should  be  taken  over  again, 
it  will  be  taken.    I,  however,  have  always  regarded  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  as  improper,  and  I  recoUect  having 
some  difierence  of  opinion  with  a  late  noble  friend  of  mine 
on  this  subject,  I  mean  Lord  Petre,  from  whom,  had  he  Kat 
in  the  House  of  Liords,  the  established  religion  of  this  country 
would  have  had-  nothing  to  fear,  for  he  would  have  only 
obtained  more  frequent  opportunities  of  dispbying  his  sincere 
attachment  to  the  constitution.    His  lordship  defended  the 
oath,  because  it  aflbrded  the  Roman  catholics  an  opportuni^^ 
of  publicly  contradicting  the  calumnies  reported  against  them. 
I  sah],  that  that  might  be  an  object  with  him,  but  it  was  none 
with  me,  and  that  I  did  not  wish  stich  a  law  to  remain  on 
our  statute  book.     Having  stated  that  I  entirely  disa{^rove 
of  this  oath,  I  must,  however,  inform  the  Houses  that  I  have 
at  this  moment,  in  my  pocket,  a  letter  from  several  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  declaring  that  they  have  taken  and 
signed  the  oath.    They  also  declare,  that  it  contains  nothings 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  equally  by  the  clergy  and 
the  laity ;  but  foreseeing  that  the  fact  of  the  oath  being  taken, 
might  be  questioned,  certificates  have  been  sent  from  the 
courts  brfore  which  it  was  administered.   It  is  in  these  courts, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  record,  and  the  authority  of  the  feet  is 
completed. 

It  is  said,  that  since  the  Roman  catholics  have  already  got 
so  much,  they  ought  not  to  ask  for  more.  My  principle^ 
however,  is  directly  the  reverse.  Jt  is  natural  diat  men  in 
a  state  of  servitude  should  wish  to  recover  their  rights;  that 
they  should  desire  to  assimilate  their  rights  with  those  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  It  is  their  ambition  to  be  no  longer 
slaves,  but  to  become  men.  They  ask  this ;  and  until  they 
obtain  all  they  want,  they  have  comparatively  gained  nothing* 
It  would  be  to  shut  your  eyes  to  all  the  evidence  of  history. 
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to  suppose  that  you  could  impose  upon  men  on  obligation 
not  to  look  forward  to  the  complete  acquirement  of  their 
rights;  from  the  moment  they  begin  to  enjoy  any  of  them, 
they  must  aspire  to  be  on  a  parity  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  The  better  ar^ment  is^  that  having  already 
conceded  so  much,  what  remams  is  nothing  to  you  to  gire. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  conduct  whicn  is 
adopted  towards  the  Roman 'catholics*  You  admit  the  lower 
orders  into  the  army  and  navy,  and  you  prevent  the  higher 
from  rising  to  that  rank  th^  might  expect  to  attain,  i  ou 
put  arms  into  the  bands  of  men,  who,  if  the  French  were 
to  land,  might  be,  from  their  want  of  knowledge,  influenced 
to  do  you  mischief;  and  yet  you  will  not  trust  Lord  Fin^l, 
or  his  brother,  with  a  command.  You  rely,  it  appears,  with 
confidence,  on  the  loyalty  of  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced, 
and  you  intruist  them  with  arms.  Of  which  class  of  Roman 
catholics  are  you  afiraid;  the  higher,  or  the  lower?  You  do 
not  trust  those  whose  property  gives  them  an  interest  in  the 
country,  and  whose  superior  knowledge  and  information  teach 
tbem  to  prefer  the  government  of  their  country  to  every 
other;  but  you  rely  on  the  ignorant  and  uninformed.  You 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  the  means  of  insurrection, 
and  you  take  from  the  former  the  power  they  would  have^ 
by  their  influence,  to  repress  commotions.  But  though  you 
have  little  to  give,  what  they  have  to  ask  is  to  them  immense. 
You  have  lefl;  them  much  power  to  do  you  mischief,  and  have 
afibrded  them  little  means  of  doing  you  good.  Though  they 
reqnireonlyqualification  forcorporations,  parliament,  andofiices 
under  government,  the  object  is  of  great  magnitude  to  thenv 
It  is  founded  on  the  ffreat  principle  of  requiring  to  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  fellow  subjects.  Equality 
of  rights  is  one  of  the  principles  which  is  dearest  to  the  human 
.heart,  and  it  is  one  which  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  to 
their  immortal  honour,  sanction.  In  whatever  country  thai 
principle  prevails,  it  produces  the  greatest  of  blessings.  That 
country  is  truly  happy,  where,  in  the  language  of  a  great 
modern  poet, 

*^  Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed."* 

If  a  people  are  placed  in  a  state  of  humility  and  degradation, 
can  it  be  said,  that  to  get  out  of  that  situation  is  to  them 
nothing?  But  the  confusion  which  prevails  on  this  occasion 
has  arisen  from  mixing  politits  and  religion,  two  things  which 
it  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  wisest  philosophers  and 
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state9iiiett  to  keep  dwtinot  and  separate  It  it  with  ipreid 
concern  I  have  heafd,  that  some  eminent  nemhers  ot  tbe 
established  church  are  hostile  to  the  propofiition  I  have  to 
make ;  bot  I  hare  some  conflolation  in  reflectingt  diat  I  hsre 
with  me  a  perscHi  who  enjovs  as  high  a  r^utation  as  anj 
member  of  the  church,  and  for  whose  cbarnctor  I  havo  tbe 
highest  veneration  and  respect  —  I  mean.  Dr.  Paley.  He 
ol^erves,  <<  it  has  indeed '  been  asserted,  -that  disoordanqr  of 
religions,  even  supposing  each  religion  to  be  free  from  nmy 
errors  that  affect  the  safety  or  the  conduct  of  govemmenty 
is  enough  to  render  men  unfit  to  act  together  in  public 
stations.  But  upon  what  ailment,  or  upon  what  experioice^ 
is  this  asseition  founded  ?  I  perceive  no  reaaon  why  meo  of 
different  rdigioos  persuasions  may  not  sit  upon  tiie  same 
bench,  deliberate  in  the  same  council,  or  fight  in  the  aame 
ranks,  as  well  as  inen  of  various  or  opposite  opinions  upon 
any  controverted  topic  of  natural  philosophy,  history,  or 
ethics/'  Dr.  Paley  considers  restraints  only  justifiable  on 
aoooont  of  political  opinions,  which  may  a&et  Uie  safety  of 
government.  In  endeavouiinff  to  state  the  case  of  exclusion, 
he  says  —  <<  Afier  all,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  tbe 
legislMor  direct  his  test  against  the  political  principies  them^ 
senres,  which  he  wishes  to  exclude^  rather  tlian  entcounter 
them  through  the  medium  of  religious  tenets,  the  only  crime 
and  the  only  danger  of  which  consist  m  their  presumed 
alliance  with  the  former  ?  Why,  for  ejcample,  dxtuld  a  oum 
be  required  to  renounce  transubstantiadon  before  he  he  ad^ 
mitted  to  an  office  in  the  states  when  it  might  seem  to  be 
sufficient  that  he  abjure  the  pretender?  There  are  but  two 
answers  that  can  be  given  to  the  objection  wUch  this  question 
contains:  first,  that  it  is  not  opinions  which  tbe  Iwrs  fear 
so  mudi  as  inclinations,  and  that  political  iodinatioiis  are 
not  so  easily  detected  by  the  affirmatioii  or  denial  of  aaj 
abstract  proposition  in  politics,  as  by  tbe  discovery  of  the 
religious  creed  with  which  tbey  are  wont  to  be  united: 
secondly,  that  when  men  renounce  iMr  religion  they  cosb* 
monly  quit  all  connexion  with  the  members  qf  the  dmreh 
which  they  have  left,  that  church  no  longer  expecting  assist- 
ance or  friendship  from  them;  whereas  particular  persons 
might  insinuate  themselves  into  ofiices  of  trust  and  authorityy 
by  subscribing  political  assertions,  and  yet  retain  their  pre- 
dilection for  the  interests  of  the  religious  sect  to  which  they 
continued  to  belong.  By  which  moans  government  would 
sometimes  find,  though  it  could  not  acoase  the  individaal, 
whom  it  had  received  into  its  service^  of  diaafiection  to  tbe 
civil  establishment^  yet  that,  through  him,  it  had  oAmisuai* 
Gated  tbe  aid  and  influence  of  a  powerful  station  to  a  party 
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#ho  were  hostile  to  the  eotiiititution.  Hie^  anwwem,  howw* 
erer,  we  propose  rather  f han  defefid.  The  measure  certainlj 
cannot  be  ddTended  at  all,  except  where  the  saspected  umon 
between  certain  obnoxious  principles  in  politics,  and  certain 
tenets  in  religion,  is  nearly  universal;  in  which  case  it  makes 
little  dif&rence  to  the  subscriber  whether  the  test  be  religioos 
or  |)olitical{  and  the  state  is  somewhat  better  secured  by  the 
one  than  the  other."  I  shall  only  take  up  the  time  cif  the 
House  a  few  moments  in  reading  another  passage^  in  whidi 
it  is  clearly  stated,  that  restrictions  should  not  to  continued 
after  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  originated  h«v« 
ceased.  <<  Thus,  if  the  members  of  the  Romish  church  ibt 
the  most  part  adhere  to  the  interests,  or  maintain  the  right, 
of  a  foreign  pretender  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
if  there  be  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  who  do  firom  those 
who  do  not  retain  such  dangerous  prejudices,  government  it 
well  warranted  in  fencing  out  the  whole  sect  from  situationa 
of  trust  and  power.  But  even  in  this  example  it  is  not  to 
popery  that  the  laws  object,  but  to  popery  as  the  mark  of 
jacobitism;  an  equivocal,  indeed,  and  fallacious  mark,  bat 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  Only  one  that  can  be  devised«  Bot 
then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  as  the  oonnexioQ  between 
popery  and  jacobitism,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  suspiciotiy 
and  the  sole  justification  of  those  severe  oad  jealous  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  against  the  professors  of  that  r^ 
ligion,  was  accidental  in  its  orimn,  so  probably  it  will  be 
temporary  in  its  duration ;  and  that  these  restrictions  ought 
not  to  continue  one  day  longer  than  some  visible  danger 
renders  them  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  public  traih> 
quillity.*'  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  opinions  of  certam 
memliers  of  the  establishment,  I  am  happy  to  have  llie  op« 
portunity  of  quoting  one  authority,  which  all  who  love 
profound  learning,  exalted  viitue,  and  sound  morals)  must 
respect. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  restrictions  ought  to 
have  been  removed,  if  there  could  be  one  time  more  proper 
than  another,  it  was  when  the  unk>n  was  carried.  To  that 
measure  I  certainly  Was  hostile,  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
since  which  could  induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion;  bat  whe« 
ther  that  opinioki  be  right  or  wrong,  is  nothing  to  my  present 
atgnment.  llie  peri^  at  which  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  would  have  been  most  proper,  doabdess,  wirs  the 
moment  wben  the  expectations  of  the  Roman  csfthoUcs  were 
raised,  when  hopes  were  held  out  to  tliem,  or  when  they 
themselves  at  least  conceived  that  the  liour  of  their  emart- 
dpatioif  was  arrived,  and  that  they  were  to  be  placed  on  an 
lequai  footing  wil!h  their  fellow  eitieens.     It  iu»  been  said. 
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however,  that  on  this  sulgect  an  argument  mav^iie  drawn 
from  practice  which  is  sufficient  to  silence  all  reasoning 
No  one  is  a  greater  friend  to  the  opposition  of  practice  to 
theory  than  I  am,  when  that  opposition  is  justly  applied. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  observed,  that  when  the  severe  laws 
existed  against  the  Roman  catholics  in  Ireland,  all  was  tran- 
quillity, even  during  the  rebellions  of  the  years  17 15  and 
1745 ;  but  that,  after  the  concessions  had  been  granted,  the 
rebellion  of  1798  broke  out,  in  which  the  Roman  catholics 
joined  for  the  puipose  of  subverting  the  monarchy  and  the 
constitution.     If  this  argument  were  true,  it  would  go  only 
to  this;  that  restrictions  are  good  for  keeping  mankind  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity;   and,   therefore,  you  ought  never  to 
release  them  from  severe  laws,  never  restore  Uiem  to  their 
rights.    This  argument  goes  against  every  principle  of  liberty, 
and  is  only  calculated  to  support  the  cruellest  tyranny  tod 
most  degrading  slavery.     Its  present  object  is  to  deprive  of 
their  rights  one-fourth  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  to  place 
them  in  a  state  which  must  greatly  embarrass  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  empire.     Surely  if  there  be  a  malady  in  our 
situation,  this  is  it.     But    were   there   no   cirqumstances 
besides  the  concessions,  which  rendered  the  situation  of  the 
Irish  catholics  very  different  in  the  year  x  798,  from  what  that 
situation  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  ?  Is  it  supposed  that 
the  operation  of  the  French  Revolution  had  no  influence 
on  their  minds,  as  well  as  on  the  minds  of  men  in  other 
parts  of  Europe?  The  circumstances  of  that  Revolution  may 
fiurly  be  allowed  to  have  tended  to  make  them  swerve  from 
their  allegiance,  not  as  catholics,  but  as  subjects.    Is  there 
not  also  some  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  connexion  formed 
between  the  Roman  catholics  and  the  protestants  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  a  people  of  enlightened  minds,  powerful  from  their 
talents  and  dieir  industry  ?  But  the  people  of  that  part  of 
Ireland,  who  are  well  known  not  to  be  much  attached  to  the 
established  church,  considered  the  catholics  to  be  like  them- 
selves, persecuted.    The  year  1798  opened  new  views,  aad 
to  the  union  which  was  then  formed  between  the  protestants 
and  the  catholics  ought  the  activity  of  the  latter  in  the  re* 
beliion  to  be  in  some  degree  ascribed.     Hiere  is  also  another 
little  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  whea 
it  is  attempted  to  be  argued  diat  nothing  intervened  between 
the  concessions  in  the  year   1793  and  the  rebellion.     Did 
nothing  happen  during  Lord  Fitzwiliiam's  administration? 
Did  that  noble  lord  not  conceive  that  he  was  acting  the  best 
for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  by  holding  out  to  the  catholics  the 
hope  of  what  they  called  their  emancipation  ?  Doubts  have 
been  entertaimed  whether  he  was  authorized  by  goverameat 
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to  encourage  such  hopes:  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  question;  that  Uie  expectation  did  exist,  is  a  fact 
of  the  greatest  importance.  When  that  noble  ford  was 
recalled)  when  a  motion  was  made  on  the  subject  in  parlia- 
ment, and  negatived,  the  Roman  catholics  saw  with  grief  the 
cup  they  had  looked  at  with  so  much  eagerness  suddenly 
dashed  from  their  lips,  at  the  moment  they  at  last  expected 
to  enjoy  it.^  Would  not  any  man  say,  that  if  he  were  a 
catholic,  this  would  have  been  to  him  a  great  cause  of  de- 
spondency? The  history  of  the  country  showed  the  melan- 
cJioly  consequences  of  that  disappointment;  for  it  was  not 
until  after  the  recall  of  Lohl  FiUwilliam,  that  a  connexion 
began  to  be  formed  between  Ireland  and  France:  and  there 
is  every  appearance  that  the  disappointment  then  experienced 
by  the  Roman  catholics,  drove  some  of  them  into  this 
<:onnexion. 

We  have  been  told,  that  it  appears  from  certain  inquiries 
made  by  the  Irish  parliament,  that  catholic  emancipation 
and  reform  were  not  considered  by  the  people  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  as  of  more  value  than  a  bit  of  paper  or  a  drop  of 
ink.  I  believe  this  may  be  the  fact;  but  was  it  not  also 
stated  by  the  same  persons,  that,  had  these  measures  been 

granted,  they  were  aware  that  they  must  have  given  up  all 
ope  of  doing  what  they  call  good,  but  which  we  call  mis- 
chief? All  those  who  wished  to  revolutionize  Ireland  were 
greatly  alarmed  during  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  administration, 
and  were  perfectly  convinced,  that,  if  the  measures  to  be 
proposed  were  carried^  their  intentions  would  be  completely 
defeated.  I  have  been  told,  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  no 
distinct  promise  of  redress  was  made  to  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  I  believe  it.  Ho  minister  could  promise  that  which 
depended  upon  the  determination  of  parliament.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  me  could  have  done  nothing 
more  than  promise  to  recommend  their  claims :  but  did  not 
the  catholics  believe  that  through  the  measure  of  the  union 
they  would  obtain  complete  redress?  Did  they  not  rely  on 
the  promised  support  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman? 
It  was  on  that  ground  they  gave  all  their  weight  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  union;  and. I  know  some  who  have  felt  less 
kindness  to  the  cathohcs  on  that  account.  The  persuasion 
was  certainly  general,  that  the  catholic  claims  would  be  fully 
granted  after  the  union,  and  a  learned  gentleman,  (Dr.  Dui- 
ffenan,)  now  hostile  to  these  claims,  appears  to  have  promoted 
this  persuasion.  In  a  letter  written  by  that  learned  gentleman 
to  an  honourable  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  am  happv  to  see 
a  member  of  this  House,  (Mr.  Grattan,)  there  is  a^ufraoh 
to  this  purport;  «  if  we  were  one  people  with  the  Britkh 
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nation,  the  preponderance  of  the  protestant  interest  in  the 
whole  state  would  then  be  so  great,  that  it  would  not  be  any 
longer  necessary  to  curb  the  Roman  catholics  by  any  restraints 
whatever."  Now,  when  the  Roman  catholics  found  the  opinion 
stated  by  the  learned  gentleman,  who  had  been  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  against  granting  them  redress,  must  they  not 
have  expected  that  the  passing  of  the  union  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  ?  In  a  printed  speech, 
too,  (printed  in  a  way  which  might  entitle  it  to  be  rderred 
to  as  some  authority,}  of  a  noble  lord  who  once  filled  the  chair 
of  this  Hous^,  (Lord  Sidmouth,)  this  passage  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  letter  is  referred   to  in  support  of  the  opinion, 
that  no  restraints  would  be  necessary  after  the  union.    U, 
then,  that  noble  lord  drew  this  inference,  what  conclusion 
was  it  to  be  expected  the  Roman  catholics  themselves  should 
form?  At  that  time,  then,  it  appeared  to  be  thought  that 
the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be  a  measure  of  safety  to  the 
British  empire;  and  yet  they  remain  in  the  same  situation. 
I  state  not  this  as  any  reproach  to  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  me;  but  what  must  the  catholics  think^ 
when  they  find  that  those  who  most  favoured  tlie  union,  and 
who,  on  account  of  the  measures  then  in  contemplation,  held 
lip  that  event  as  eminently ,  calculated  to  promote  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  British  empire,  opposed  their  hopes? 
What  the  circumstances  were,  which  prevented  this  question 
being  then  brought  forward,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss, 
because  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  them;  but  I  must  observe, 
that  its  delay  mignt  have  led  to  the  very  worst  consequences. 
The  catholics,  however,  have  shown  by  their  conduct  that 
they  are  guided  by  principles  which  merit  the  highest  en- 
comium.    Their  disappointment  has  not  made  them  resort  to 
popular  clamour  or  tumult.     They  have  brought  forward 
their  claims  in  the  most  constitutional  manner,  and  th^  rely 
with  confidence  and  respect  on  the  justice  of  this  House. 
The  presenting  of  the  present  petition  is  a  pledge  of  the 
propriety  of  their  conduct;  and  though  my  motion  should 
not  this  night  be  acceded  to,  they  will  still  have  gained  some- 
thing, by  having  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  stating 
their  opinions.     A  great  and  respectable  part  of  the  people 
of  the  empire  are  now  in  favour  of  their  claims.     The  people 
of  England  will  soon  be  completely  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  them  all  they  demand ;  and  antiquated 
prejudices,  which  it  is  my  lot  to  expose  in  1805,  and  which 
were  doubtful  in  1669,  will  be  completely  done  away. 

Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  of  a  kind  of  mysterious  olnec- 
tion  which  has  been  lately  started.  I  have  been  asked -^ 
^  Why  do  you  bring  on  this  question  when  success  is  is^ 
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possible  V    Another  tells  me^  *<  I  like  the  measure  as  well  M 
jou;  but  why  press  it  when  th^e  is  no  chance  of  success?" 
Why,  I  know  of  no  drcumstance  that  should  render  it  impos- 
«ible  to  carry  this  question  in  this  House;  and  there  would 
at  least  be  a  little  better  chance  of  success,  if  all  those  gentle* 
xn&x  who  are  in  favour  of  the  measure  would  favour  us  with 
their  votes.     I  have  been  told  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  is 
conceived  to  be  contrary  to  hb  majesty's  coronation  oath. 
Now,  Sir,  were  I  to  propose  any  thins  which  would  be  a 
violation  of  his  majesty's  coronation  oaUi,  I  should  not  only 
think  myself  a  disloyal  subject,   but  a  dishonest  man.     But 
how  absurd  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  parliament,  who  made 
that  oath  for  the  king  to  take^  should  understand  it  to  bind 
him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  future  acts  which  they  might  pre* 
sent  to  him  !  The  oath,  as  framed  by  parliament,  was  admi- 
nistered to  King  William,  and  statutes  now  proposed  to  be 
repealed  were  passed  after  he  had  taken  the  oath.     Now,  if  it 
could  be  maintained  that  the  oath  has  any  reference  at  all  to 
l^alative  measure  still  I  would  ask,  how  can  it  affect  act* 
passed  after  it  was  framed?  Such  a  doctrine  appears  to  me 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  confusion,  and  completely 
to  overturn  the  constitution.    If  it  were  true,  the  government 
of  this  countrv  would  no  longer  be  a  mixed  monarchy,  but 
we  should  be  in  a  mixed  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.   But 
it  is  supposed  that  the  coronation  oath  would  be  violated,  be* 
cause  the  effect  of  the  measure  now  proposed  would,  it  is 
said,  be.  to  overturn  the  church  establishment  of  this  country. 
These  laws  were,    however,   made  against  dissenters  of  all 
descriptions ;  and  yet  the  church  was  not  overturned  by  our 
union  with  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland.     Was  the  coron- 
ation oath  made  to  bend  in  the  one  case,   and  not  in  the 
other  ?    According  to  this  new  doctrine,  Queen  Anne  must 
have  broken  her  coronation  oath  when  she  consented  to  the 
union  with  Scotland,  and  his  present  majesty  must  already 
have  violated  his  coronation  oath  more  than  once,  when  he 
sanctioned  the  acts  passed  in  his  reign  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  cathoUcs.     His  majesty  did  not  refuse  his  assent  to 
these  acts;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  what  I  am  sure  he  always 
will  do;  he  followed  the  advice  of  parliament,  exercising  at 
the  same  time  his  own  judgment.     While  I  glory  in  the  name 
of  an  Englishman,  I  never  can  say  that  any  thin^  which  par«- 
liament  thinks  fit  to  be  done  cannot  be  done.     If  it  had  been 
the  practice  that  nothing  was  to  be  moved  in  this  House^  but 
such  ffliestions  as  gentlemen  had  a  reasonable  hope  of  carry- 
ing, the  country  woald  have  been  deprived  of  most  of  tne 
laws  which  now  constitute  its  greatest  pride  and  boast ;  for  the 
best  measures  Iwve  ia  g&aeraX  been  at  first  strongly  resisted, 
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and  have  been  rendered  altimately  sttcceMfid,  by  the  per- 
severance of  those  who  introduced  them,  and  die  good  sense 
of  parliament.  But  I  never  can  believe  that  any  branch  of 
our  constitution  will  forget  its  duty ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the 
report  of  an  opinion  having  been  given  on  this  subject,  should 
be  circulated  —  said  to  be  given,  too,  by  one  who  has  a  l^s*- 
lative  voice,  but  who  has  no  right  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
on  matters  pending  in  this  House.  His  majesty's  lawfol  au- 
thority is' one  of  the  comer  stones  of  the  constitution ;  but 
while  I  shall  always  exert  myself  to  support  that  lawful  autho- 
rity, I  cannot  be  silent  when  I  see  interested  persons  endea- 
vouring to  extend  that  influence  bq^ond  its  due  bounds.  It 
would  be  a  great  and  Ihcalculable  evil,  were  it  to  be  establiidied 
as  a  maxim  in  this  House,  that  no  person  must  move  any 
measure,  however  ffreat  its  benefits  might  be,  if  it  were  once 
whispered  about,  that  it  could  not  be  successful,  because  an- 
other branch  of  the  constitution  was  hostile  to  it.  I  coaki 
wish  to  see  any  sacrifice  made  for  the  gratification  of  the 
crown,  except  the  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
country.  The  man  who  countenances  such  a  sacrifice  is  not 
a  loyal  subject ;  is  not  one  who  loves  his  king,  but  one  who 
flatters  him  in  order  to  betray  him. 

Having  now  troubled  die  House  at  so  much  length,  I  shall 
only  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  minor  points  which  the  subject 
presents.  There  may  be  some  persons  who  would  not  wish 
to  repeal  the  whole  of  the  restraints  upon  the  Roman  ca- 
tfiolics,  but  who  would  wish  to  do  away  a  part:  I  most 
therefore  expect,  that  all  who  view  the  question  in  this  way 
will  concur  with  me  in  voting  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  com- 
mittee^ in  order  to  discover  wnat  part  of  the  laws  it  may  be  fit 
to  repeal.  Among  these  minor  poinDs  wiU  also  faU  to  be  con- 
sidered the  situation  of  the  army.  A  catholic  may  serve  in  the 
king's  army  in  Ireland :  he  may  arrive  to  die  rank  of  a  ge- 
neral, but  not  a  general  on  the  stafil  If^  however,  he  comes 
to  England,  he  is  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  on  account  of 
his  religion.  Surely  those  who  would  resist  the  question  in 
the  whole,  must  at  least  allow  that  this  is  a  case  in  which 
some  relief  ought  to  be  given.  I  am  also  assured  that  the 
common  soldiers  are  restrained  from  the  exercise  (^  their  re- 
ligion sometimes  in  Ireland ;  but  almost  always  in  En^aad. 
Some  alteration  is  also  necessary  in  the  law  of  marriage.  I 
mention  these  circumstances  as  forming  parts  of  the  question 
which  ought  to  induce  such  persons  as  think  them  worthy  of 
redress,  to  go  into  a  committee,  whatever  their  objections  to 
die  general  question  may  be.  I  have  stated,  that  the  diaabi- 
lities  under  which  the  catholics  suffer  are  of  two  sorts;  namdy, 
those  which  consist  of  restrictions  on  the  king^s  pcevogativ^ 
II 
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and  those  which  restrain  the  choice  of  the  people.  I  think  that 
Roman  catholics  ought,  like  all  the  other  subjects  of  his  ma- 
jesty, to  be  enabled  to  hold  places  under  the  crown,  and  to 
sit  in  parliament;  but  J  understand  there  are  some  who  would 
consent  to  a  proposition  for  rendering  thera  accessible  to 
offices,  who  would  not  a^ree  to  give  them  seats  in  parlia^ 
ment.  Those  who  entertam  this  opinion,  surely,  cannot  re- 
fuse to  go  into  the  committee.  I  understand  there  are  others 
who,  on  the  contranr,  think  it  advisable  that  Roman  catholics 
should  be  excluded  from  offices  in  the  executive  part  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  that,  on  the  ground  of  virtual  representation, 
which  I  have  stated,  Aey  ought  to  be  admitted  to  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  1  own  that  I  ihink  this  opinion  the 
most  rational  of  the  two ;  and  surely  those  who  entertain  it 
cannot  object  to  the  motion  I  am  about  to  make. 

I  have  now  stated  most-  of  the  general  grounds  on  which  I 
think  the  repeal  of  the  laws  complained  of,   advisable ;  and 
I  shall  now  very  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a  measure.     A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  last  and  of  the  present  session  has  been  con- 
sumed in  considering  of  the  best  means  of  recruiting  the 
army,  and  of  increasing  our  local  and  disposable  force.    Now, 
without  disparaging  the  modes  recommended  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Windham)  on  this  bench,  or  the  riSit 
honourable  gentleman  opposite,  for  attaining  this  desirable 
object,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  scheme  whatever  of  parish 
recruiting,  limited  service,  or  militia  volunteering,  can  equal  the 
eSect  of  3iis  measure.  All  these  schemes  are  tardy  and  trifling, 
compared  to  the  prompt  and  large  supply  which  would  be 
atForded  by  Ireland,  were  the  laws  against  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics repealed.     You  now  receive  into  your  army  Irish  Ro- 
man catholics;  but  what  might  not  be  expected  from  the  zeal 
and  gratitude  of  a  nation  filmed  for  warmth  of  temper  and 
generosity,  fondly  exulting  in  a  triumph  obtained  over  illibe- 
rality  and  prgudice?    Allyour  other  supplies  would  be  little 
rivulets  compared  to  this  great  ocean  of  military  resource. 
But  you  are  not  merely  to  consider  the  number,  but  also  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  you  would  obtain  the 
recruits.     Look  at  the  situation  of  France,  our  formidable 
enemy ;  is  she  formidable  for  her  finances,  her  naval  power, 
her  commerce,  or  any  other  resource  except  her  population  ? 
It  is  from  the  disproportion  of  our  population  to  hers,  that 
we  can  have  any  thing  to  apprehend.    We  are  weak  only  in 
our  population.   Wliy,  then,  do  we  hesitate  to  adopt  a  measure 
which  would  afibrd  tis  so  powerful  a  reinforcement  ?    In  this 
age  foreign  conquests  have  been  less  valued  than  they  were  in  . 
former  times;  but  if  conquests  deserved  to  be  ever  so  much 
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esteemed,  what  conquest  could  equal  either  the  true  glory 
or  solid  advantage  of  re-acquiring  one-fourth  of  your  popu- 
lation ?  What  prospect  can  be  more  consolatory  than  that 
of  thus  adding  to  your  strength  that  which  cannot  now  be 
called  a  part  of  your  strength,  but  may  rather  be  named  a 
part  of  your  weakness?  The  protestant  ascendancy  has  been 
compared  to  a  garrison  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
add  to  the  strength  of  this  garrison,  but  I  would  convert  the 
besiegers  themselves  into  the  garrison.  How  can  you  sup- 
pose that  these  four  millions  of  men  should  feel  themselves  id 
the  situation  of  the  other  twelve  millionsy  which  form  the  po- 
pulation of  the  British  empire  ?  They  know  that  they  fiinush 
you  with  recruits,  from  whom  you  may  with  reluctance  choose 
Serjeants:  they  send  you  officers,  but  they  know  they  can 
never  rise  to  the  rank  of  generals.  They  supply  you  with 
sailors,  who  never  can  advance  to  any  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession. How  difierent  would  our  policy  be,  how  different 
our  situation  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view,  were  the  means  I 
propose  adopted  !  There  would  be  no  differences,  no  discon- 
tents ;  but  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  enjoprin^  equal  rights, 
would  join  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  m  its  defence.  I 
am  sanguine  in  believing,  that  these  equal  rights  and  laws 
will  be  granted  to  the  Roman  catholics.  I  am  even  sanguine 
enough  to  believe,  that  many  bad  consequences  which  midit 
be  expected  to  result  from  a  refusal  of  them,  will  not  follow 
the  rejection  of  this  petition.  I  rely  on  the  affection  and 
loyalty  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland ;  but  I  would  not 
press  them  too  fiur,  I  would  not  draw  the  cord  too  tieht.  It 
is  surely  too  much  to  expect  that  thev  will  alwajrs  6^t  for  a 
constitution  in  the  tenefits  of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
participate.  No  prmanent  advantage  can  arise  from  any 
measure,  except  thi  twhich  shall  restore  them  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  equal  rignts  with  their  fellow  citizens.  In  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  Europe,  and  when  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
are  considered,  Ireland  is  a  place  where  the  active  exertions 
of  this  country  may  be  required;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
grounds  on  wmch  I  am  anxious  that  the  motion  I  am  about 
to  propose  should  be  acceded  to.  Whatever  may  be  the  &te  of 
the  question,  I  am  happy  in  having  had  this  opportuni^  of 
briqgiog  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  and  I  shall 
detain  you  no  longer,  but  to  move,  **  That  the  petition  be  refer- 
red to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.'* 

The  motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  which  lasted  two  dm*  It 
was  principally  supported  by  Mr.  Grattan,  DJk  lAvence,  wt.  Wil* 
liam  Smith,  Mr.  JPonsonby,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir  John  Newport, 
Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald^  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  John  Latouche,  Mr. 
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Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne ;  and  opposed  by  Dr«  Duigenan, 
Sir  G.  Hill,  Mr.  Perceval,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Mr,  H.  Addington,  Mr. 
Foster,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 

At  five  in  the  morning,    the  House  divided    on    Mr.  Fox's 
motion. 

Tellers.  •  Tellers. 

v„.«  f  Earl  Templel  ,^^ ^r^^,  C Attorney-General 7  ^^, 

Y"*  iMr.Dillon    |  "+- ^^=»  jsir  G.Hill.  j  33^. 


Mr.  Grey's  Motion  on  the  State  of  Public  Affairs. 

June  20. 

T^HIS  day  Mr.  Grey  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
^  sented  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
not  to  prorogue  his  parliament  until  he  shall  have  been  enabled 
to  afford  to  this  House  more  full  information  with  respect  both  to 
his  majesty's  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  his  views  and 
prospects  in  the  contest  in  which  his  majesty  is  engaged."  After 
the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  supported  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Earl  Temple, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  tp  his  feelings  to 
give  a  silent  vote  upon  a  question  so  intimately  connected  as 
the  present  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
the  policy  of  the  country ;  he  should,  however,  endeavour  to 
bring  what  he  had  to  submit  to  the  Houses  within  as  short  a 
compass  as  possible.  The  first  point,  he  observed,  was,  that 
by  the  three  last  loans  this  country  had  added  to  the  capital  of 
its  debt  not  less  than  eighty  miUions  of  money.  Tliis  was  a 
matter  of  grave  consideration,  considering  the  former  burthens 
of  the  country  to  which  this  was  an  addition,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  salutary  system 
of  raising  war  taxes,  and  providing  for  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  expenditure  within  the  year.  With  regard  to  the  army 
di  this  country,  he  should  touch  upon  it  slightly,  because  that 
subject  was  soon  to  be  discussed  at  large  by  an  honourable 
friend  of  his,  who  was  well  qualified  for  that  undertaking 
(Colonel  Craufurd) ;  and  if  that  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  thought  sanguine  as  to  his  plan  in  that  object,  yet  it 
must  be  aUowed  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
rite  to  him  (Mr.  Pitt)  was  also  sanguine  in  his  plan,  for  he 
had  made  it  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  his  attack  on  the 
late  administration,  with  part  of  which  he  afterwards  joined, 
tlut  th^  had  not  sufficiently  ^ovided  for  the  tjcuimtient 
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Mtablishment  of  the  army,  and  he  had  brought  in  a  bill  to 
supply  that  defect:  that  bill  had  been  tried,  and  without 
l^eing  very  sanguine  as  to  the  e£Pect  of  the  plan  of  his  ho- 
nourable mend,  he  might  venture  to  predict,  tl)at  if  it  should 
ht  tried,  it  would  be  as  efficient  as  the  bill  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  for  the  permanent  increaseof  our  military 
force;  indeed,  the  bill  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
cominff  from  a  person  so  extraordinary  in  talents,  reminded 
him  of  what  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  poem  of  Ossian. 
Being  asked,  from  what  man  upon  earth  but  its  author,  could 
it  be  expected  ?  Did  he  know  any  other  man  upon  earth 
capable  of  writing  such  a  poem  ?  ^  O  yes,"  said  the  doctor, 
**  many  men,  many  women,  and  many  children  !'*  He  believed 
this  to  be  the  true  description  of  the  bill  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  army. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Ireland,  the  noble  lord  (Castlere^h) 
had  agreed  to  much  of  what  had  been  stated  by  bis  ho- 
nourable friend  in  the  opening  of  this  debate,  and  he  agreed 
also  with  them  both,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  good  in 
some  respects;  but  when  he  used  the  word  good,  he  used  it 
in  the  sense  to  express  the  idea  that  Ireland  was  considerably 
amended  from  the  condition  it  had  been  in :  and  here  he  must 
bear  an  honest  tribute  to  the  merit  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  to 
whom  much  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  that  country  was  owing.  This  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  saying,  although  there  were  points  in  the  conduct  of  that 
noble  lord,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  towards  a  relation  of 
his  (General  Fox)  while  there,  which  met  his  disapprobation. 
However,  he  could  not  help  lamenting  that  Lord  Hardwicke^ 
as  he  understood  from  pretty  well  grounded  rumour,  was  not 
supported  by  that  cordiality  and  union,  in  the  administration 
of  that  country,  which  was  essential  to  carry  into  effect  any 
of  the  best  plans  of  any  government.  He  understood  that 
some  part  of  the  system  of  that  noble  lord  was  opposed  by 
another  noble  person,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  catholics  (Lord  Redesdale) :  much  good  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  any  ^vernment  where  perfect  har- 
mony did  not  subsist  among  all  its  members.  He  bad  bad  the 
honour  to  present  to  the  House  a  petition  on  behalf  of  t)ie 
catholics  ot  that  country,  the  prayer  of  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  a  large  majority.  He  wished  to  know,  whether  apy 
thing  short  of  that  prayer  was  intended  to  be  granted  to  that 
body  of  persons,  containing  almost  all  the  population  of  that 
country?  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  behoved  go- 
vernment to  do  all  that  could  be  done  short  of  granting  the 
prayer  of  that  petition.  He  wished  the  prayer  to  be  grantjE^^ 
altogether;  but^  after  the  sense  of  parliament  had  been  so  fiiSy- 
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expressed,  he  could  not  expect  government  to  have  the  same 
view  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  for  him  who  thought  the 
prayer  ought  to  be  granted,  to  point  out  what  other  mode 
should  b^  adopted ;  but  it  behoved  those  who  opposed  that 
prayer  to  look  into  the  case,  and  devise  the  best  remedy  that 
appeared  to  them  to  be  applicable  to  it,  for  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  people  of  that  country  would  be  content 
with  every  thing  remaining  exactly  in  its  present  condition. 
He  recommended  this  sul^ect  to  the  most  serious  attention 
of  government. 

He  now  came  to  the  business  of  the  king's  message,  and 
to  that  which  was  connected  with  the  speech  from  the  throne^ 
to  which  he  wished  th&  House  particularly  to  attend.  The 
king  by  that  speech  told  parliament  that  he  had  received  an 
offer  of  neffociation  from  the  French  government;  that, 
situated  as  his  majesty  was,  he  thought  proper  to  say,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  confidential  intercourse  with  a  certain 
great  power,  meaning  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  that  he 
thought  it  right  to  apprise  that  monarch  of  the  overtures 
which  had  been  made  by  France  to  his  majesty,  and  that  he 
must  consult  with  him  before  he  could  return  any  answer  to 
France.  Now,  he  would  ask,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
communication?  He  was  not  now  delivering  an  opinion 
what  the  answer  of  his  majesty  ought  to  be.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  his  majesty  should  not  make  any  answer  to 
France  until  he  had  consulted  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
possibly  until  he  had  agreed  upon  a  treaty  with  that  monarch; 
but  then  it  was  not  sp  likely  a  way  to  negociate  with  eiiect 
for  peace^  if  his  majesty  had  to  say  to  the  enemy,  "  Stay 
until  I  can  see  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  another  power,  for  the  purpose  of  our  carrying  on  the 
war  jointly  against  you."  Now,  if  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
overture  of  France  for  peace  was  capable  of  two  constructions, 
it  was  not  wonderful  if  this  was  the  construction  the  French  put 
upon  it  The  question  then  was,  when  that  period  was  to  come 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  have  information  upon 
that  subject  ?  When  so  proper  to  ask  it  as  when  the  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  crown  for  money  to  carry  on  the 
plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  refers  to  that  very  subject  ? 
The  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  our  constitution  was, 
that  the  House  should  demand  all  necessary  explanation  of 
the  executive  government  in  these  important  public  con- 
cerns, and  no  time  was  so  proper,  because,  none  was  likely  to 
be  so  effectual,  as  when  they  were  voting  money  to  support 
the  system  of  government ;  this  was  the  time  when  the  advice 
ef  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  throne  was  most  season- 
ably, and  likely  to  be  mo$t  respected;    This  was  <»ie  of  die 
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right  uses  which  the  House  had  to  make  of  its  power  oyer 
the  public  purse,  and  ministers  should,  when  they  came  for 
money,  explain  this  matter  to  the  House.    And  here  he  must 
remind  the  House,    that  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
when  this  subject  was  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  the  budcet^ 
and  the  sum  of  five  millions  was  reserved  for  the  probu)le 
use  of  subsidies,  candidly  stated,  that  no  member  <^  the 
House  was  to  be  understood  to  have  pledged  himself  to  any 
opinion  whatever,  not  ev»i  to  the  length  of  granting  the 
money,  or  any  part  of  it,  unless  he  should  approve  oS  the 
proposed  application.     The  House  of  Commons  did   not 
point  out  any  thing  concerning  the  pecuniary  arrangement  c^ 
this  matter;  and  uie  right  honourable  gentleman  had  then 
hopes  of  being  able  to  give  the  House  some  information  i^n 
this  subject  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.     He  should 
now  ask  the  right  honourable  gentleman  when  he  could  make 
the  communication  ?     If  he  could  not  answer  now,  the  next 
point  was,  since  the  answer  cannot  be  made  at  the  present 
period  of  the  session,  let  the  session  be  made  to  continue 
until  the  answer  comes ;  since  the  answer  cannot  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  session,  let  the  session  be  made  to  accom- 
modate the  answ^.     He  was  sure  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  give  the  House  the  information  if  it  was  in  his 
power ;  if  he  could  not  do  so  now,  he  should  allow  the  House 
'  to  sit  until  he  could.     But  this  mode  of  asking  the  minister 
to  continue  parliament  together  until  he  could  give  it  some 
information,  was  holding  forth  to  the  public  that  government 
was  entitled  to  a  mark  of  want  of  confidence  in  Uie  House! 
Want  of  confidence  was  the  constitutional  cbaract^  of  that 
House.     It  was  a  mark  it  ought  to  set  upon  every  minister 
of  the  crown,  it  was   a  mark   he  was  entitled  to  es  offkUh 
and  more  especially  under  the  present  circumstances;  ibr 
here  was  to  be  a  large  sum  of  moneys  perhaps  five  miUioii$» 
to  be  proposed  to  be  voted,  without  any  information  as  to  its 
probable  application.     There  was  a  distinction  between  the 
present  case  and  the  former  vote  of  credit  of  three  roillioDS. 
At  the  time  of  that  vote  we  were  at  war;  so  we  are  now,  but 
then  we  were  engaged  in  a  continental  war,  and  it  was  then 
expressed  what  the  money  on  the  vote  of  credit  was  to  be 
applied  to  —  that  of  carrying  on  a  continental  war,  a  war 
frequently  discussed  and  approved  of  by  the  House;  but  now 
the  House  did  not  know  what  this  money  was  for,  nor  could 
the  House  have  any  guess  what  it  wa&  for.    The  House  knew 
nothing  but  what  was  to  be  collected  fixxn  the  king's  speedi 
at  the  c^i^iing  of  the  session,  and  the  message  oi  yesterday; 
but  the  message  was  not  clearer  than  the  speech,  aiid  perhaps 
it  oould  not  at  pcesent.  be  clearer;  but  then  ^  lemedy  for 
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that  was  for  parliament  to  remain  together  until  information 
came.  But  it  was  asked,  where  the  difference  was  between 
prorogation,  when  parliament  might  assemble  in  fourteen 
days,  and  an  adjournment  for  that  time?  The  difference 
was,  that  one  of  these  matters  was  in  the  power  of  the  mi- 
nister, the  other  in  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
which  reminded  him  of  a  scene  in  an  excellent  comedy, 
wherein  the  fattier  takes  out  a  bond,  and  the  son  says,  **  "Let 
me  hold  it  in  my  hand."  The  father  says,  "  What  signifies 
it  which  of  us  should  hold  it  —  neither  of  us  shall  hold  it" 
And  then  he  puts  it  in  his  pocket  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
The  minister  asked,  what  difference  there  was  between  an 
at^urnment  and  a  prorogation  ?  The  difference  was,  that 
he  had  the  bond  in  his  pocket,  if  there  was  a  prorogation. 
He  then  took  notice  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  refiise' 
to  confirm  the  engagement  of  his  loajesty,  in  the  event  of 
its  disapproving  of  the  terms  of  such  engagement,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  much  right  the  House  had  to  demand 
explanation  before  it  assented  to  the  granting  a  vote  for  a 
large  sum  of  money;  and  he  apprehenaed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  foreign  powers  was  not  so  destitute  of  information  of 
the  nature  of  our  constitution,  as  not  to  be  fully  aware  that 
all  the  engagements  of  our  government  were  subject  to  the 
approbation  or  rejection  of  parliament ;  and  therefore  the 
argument,  that  this  motion,  if  agreed  to,  would  diminish  the 
respect  of  foreign  powers  for  our  executive  government,  had 
no  force  in  it. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  observe  on  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in  his  majesty's  ministers  particularly.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  could  not  expect  him  to  have  much 
confidence  in  him.  He  certainly  had  no  particular  con- 
fidence in  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  but  he  had  no 
difiicuUy  in  saying,  that  his  want  of  confidence  did  not  arise 
finom  personal  considerations,  but  firom  his  public  character 
as  to  the  situation  in  which  he  stood;-— the  situation  in 
which  he  stood  with  reference  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
present  ministry  were  fanned ;  for  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  sometimes  supported  by  those  with  whom  he  coaU 
not  agree  before  his  administration  was  formed,  and  with 
whom  he  could  scarcely  agree  now.  It  was  a  system  of  dis- 
putes, forced  resignations,  and  rapid  reconciliations;  but  they 
now  adhered  tocher  ii-om  a  principle  which  was  a  v^ 
strong  one^  although  it  had  no  ccmliality  whatever  in  it, 
namely,  that  one  pai;^  could  not  remain  without  the  adhe« 
rence  of  the  oUier;  but  when  he  saw  no  other  principle  of 
cobesiau  among  these  person^  he  must  be  allowed  to  obsenre^ 
that  8u«h  m  wministsatioii  waa  not  entitled  ta  asy  peodiar 
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confidence;  and  without  speaking  with  disrespect  of  those 
who  composed  the  present  administration,  he  might  biriy 
say,  that,  independent  of  the  rolendid  talents  of  die  right 
honourable  gentleman  himself,  there  was  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent  administration  to  entitle  them  to  any  peculiar  confidence, 
and  the  House  ought  to  take  care  not  to  give  too  mudi  con- 
fidence to  them.  He  was  the  more  ccmfirmed  in  the  necessi^ 
of  this  cauticm  fiiom  what  had  appeared  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  by  which  he;  was  convinced  it  was  morally  impossible 
for  the  present  admihistration  to  expect  any  extraordinary 
share  of  confidence.  Who,  said,  Mr.  Fox,  can  expect,  that 
we  should  fftve  extraordinair  confidence,  or  that  foreira  na- 
tion's should  give  any  confiaenee  at  all,  to  such  an  admini- 
stration as  the  present  ?  I  am,  perhaps^  less  sanguine  than 
others,  with  req^ect  to  the  good  that  could  be  done  by  the 
best  administration;  but  I  feel  myself  sure,  that  an  admini- 
stration formed  to  comprehend  all  that  is  respectable  for 
rank,  talents,  character,  and  influence  in  the  country,  afibrds 
the  only  chance  of  safety;  and  I  trust,  that  nobody  can  sup- 
pose that  any  individual,  (however  he  may  disapprove,  as  I 
certainly  do,  the  unconstitutional  {^inciple  of  exclusion,) 
would  sufier  any  personal  object  of  ambition,  if  ambition  he 
h^,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  such  a  ministry. 
If  the  present  executive  government  did  not  feel  this  truth,  it 
was  time  that  the  people  told  them  of  it  What  might  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  combination  he  knew  not,  but  this  he  knew,  that 
without  it  there  was  no  chance  of  this  country  weathering 
the  storm,  and  encountering  its  perils.  By  this  he  did  not 
mean  that  the  country  would  be  annihilated,  but  that  the 
prosperity  of  it  would  be  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  observe  on  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  Russia,  and  thought  ministers  ought  to 
have  put  a  short  question  to  that  court,  whether  they  would 
cmisent  to  our  treating  with  France,  or  whether  they  thought 
we  should  refuse  altoMther  ?  And  if  Russia  refused  to  answer 
that  question,  with  idl  his  partiality  for  Russia,  the  negoci- 
ation  would  not  have  been  worth  having  without  that  explicit 
answer.  He  then  entered  into  our  general  policy.  He  pre- 
ferred the  alliance  of  Russia  to  that  of  any  other  power ;  but 
confessed  he  saw  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  our 
contest  by  that  alliance  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  other 
powers.  He  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  France  in  the 
late  war  as  well  as  in  the  present,  but  he  disapproved,  if  pos» 
aible^  still  more  of  any  government  pursuing  und^  the  title 
of  indeomities  a  system  of  partition  of  states,  making  some 
republics,  some  monaidries,  and  annihilating  the  politicsl 
nistttice  of  othm^  without  r^ard  to  moral  reetttam  or  to 
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the  common  feelings  of  mankinilf  which  considerations  had 
more  influence  on  the  afiairs  of  the  world  than  some  politi- 
cians were  aware.  The  partition  of  Poland,  the  seizure  of 
Holland,  the  snbgugation  of  Switzerland,  and  the  division  of 
states,  by  the  agreement  of  some,  and  by  the  fraud  and 
rapacity  of  others,  had  done  more  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  mankind  in  each  other,  than  all  the  other  misconduct  of 
the  powers  put  together.  In  private  society,  when  men  lost 
thdr  confidence  in  one  another,  the  compact  was  dissolved. 
The  same  rule  applied  to  states,  for  they  were  only  aggre- 
gates of  individuals.  He  recommended  to  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  a  system  of  justice  and  moderation,  as  the  only  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  under  which  we  labour.  He 
recommended  a  general  congress,  and  that  these  principles 
should  be  prevalent  in  its  delioerations.  He  knew  he  excited 
a  smile  when  he  recommended  these  notions,  because  they 
were  thought  chimerical ;  but  those  who  thought  so  had  found 
their  own  system  had  filled,  and  they  had  never  tried  his. 
Having  dwelt  on  these  and  other  kindred  topics  for  some 
time,  he  concluded  with  giving  his  hearty  concurrence  to  the 
motion  of  his  honourable  frieml. 

• 
Mr.  Fox  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Pitt;  after  which  the  House 
divided  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion : 

TdUrs.  Tdlen. 


Continental  Alliances. 

Jidne  21. 

MR.  Pitt  having  this  day  moved,  ^<  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
3,5Cp»ooo/.  be  granted  to  his  majesty  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
enter  into  such  engagements,  ^  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  esugency  of  afiairs  may  require/' 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  after  what  had  passed  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  debate,  both  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
and  the  public  would  expect  that  he  should  give  a  direct  ne» 

Sktive  to  this  vote.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said 
at  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  further  ex- 
planation on  the  subject  now.  He  had  said  the  preceding 
ni^t  that  it  was  impossible,  and  if  he  still  adhered  to  the 
3ame  declaration  it  would  be  equally  valid  now  as  then.  This 
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circumstance  he  adverted  to  only  to  shew  that  the  necessity 
of  explanation  had  not  been  superseded  by  any  communi- 
cation to  the  House.     Wh^i  a  minister  came  to  that  House 
for  a  vote  of  money,  for  purposes  wliich  he  left  them  to  the 
wildest  flights  of  imagination  to  conjecture,  and  said,  that  it 
was  his  duty  tiot  to  give  information,  he  should  reply,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  five  no  money.     No  one  would  deny,  that 
it  was  desirable  that  we  should  have  as  extensive  co-operation 
as  possible,  but  the  House  had  not  expressed  an  opinion  on 
that  subject.     After  what  had  passed,  it  was  a  matter  of  less 
delicacy  to  express  an  opinion  on  hypothesis,  as  to  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  the  vote  was  called  for;  whether  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  was  to  enable  us  to  make  terms  of  peace^  or  on 
the  hypothesis  tliat  it  was  to  engage  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nait  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  war.     On  this  head  he  should 
state  briefly  his  sentiments.     It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  to  engage  with  Russia  alone  would  make  our  situ- 
ation more  difficult  than  at  present,  unless  Prussia  or  Austria 
could  be  included  in  the  confederacy :  of  the  first  of  these 
powers  co-operating  there  was  less  hope^  of  the  latter  more, 
though  he  thought  fear  a  more  proper  term  than  hope  in  the 
latter  case.   WiUiout  a  sure  prospect  of  efficient  co-operation, 
he  should  feel  most  unhappy  if  he  were  to  sufier  this  vote  to 
pass  without  entering  his  protest  against  it,  without  warning 
this  country  and  Europe  against  the  consequences.     No  man 
could  tell  what  would  be  the  issue  of  war;  but  when  they 
looked  to  the  j>ast,  he  asked,  with  what  rational  hope  such  a 
war  as  the  late  one  could  be  begun,  and  with  what  rational 
ground  of  success?    Was  it  intended  that,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  when  Austria  was  unprepared,  any  operations 
shonld  be  undertaken,  or  only  that  every  thing  should  be 
prepared  to  begin  the  war  in  the  next  campaign  ?    If  Austria 
were  to  move,  and  the  consequence  should  be,  what  was  not 
improbable,  productive  of  serious  disasters,  what  would  become 
of  our  hopes  of  continental  connections  ?  what  of  the  libertia 
of  Europe  ?  what  of  the  prospect  of  setting  limits  to  die  power 
of  France,  justly  and  rationally  considered  already  too  fonm* 
dable?    Under  such  circumstances,  and  on  such  infbnttatioD» 
it  became  wise  men  to  consider  well  before  they  should  grant 
any  money  where  the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  against 
success. 

But  it  was  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  was  proposed 
that  weighed  with  him.  If  we  had  remained  at  peace,  as  he 
wished  we  had,  and  Austria,  Russia,  m*  Prussia,  hadamdiedto 
us  for  assistance  in  their  quarrel,  no  man  would  be  more 
ready  than  himself  to  agt*ee  to  grant  it.  But  when  we  had 
dashed  singly  into  the  war,  and,  as  had  been  argued  the  jM- 
lo 
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ceding  night,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  powers  of  Europe 
by  our  example,  which  we  could  only  exhibit'  in  the  case  of 
invasion,  that  put  the  question  on  a  different  footing.     He 
disliked  the  phrase  ^^  to  rouse  Europe,"  because  the  attempt 
to  do  so  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  disinclination  to  co- 
operate with  us.     Every  man  knew  that  the  character  of  the 
British  government  in  Europe  was,  that  it  was  actuated  by 
selfish   motives   in  instigating  the  powers  of  the  continent  to 
war  for  British  interests.     He  hoped  that  this  opinion  was 
false;  but  if  we  should  attempt  to  instigate  the  powers  of  the 
continent  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  whilst  they  wished  to  re- 
main at  peace,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  strength 
or  recruiting  their  resources,  or  for  whatever  other  reason,  it 
would  alienate  the  affections  of  Europe  more  from  us  than 
any  inefficiency  that  could  take  place  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.     If  Austria  alone  were  to  embark  with  us  in  the  war, 
she  could  not  use  her  exertions  with  advantage  to  herself  or 
to  us.     The  interests  of  both  would  be  identified,  could  not  be 
separated,  and  consequently  neither  could  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  her  exertions.     This  was  a  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
result  could  not  be  favourable.     Austria  w^ould  be  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  concluding  a  treaty  under  the  same  circum- 
stances which  obliged  her  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Leoben 
and  Luneville,  and  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  France  should 
dictate ;  for  it  was  contrary  to  all  experience  and  history  to 
suppose,  as  had  been  argued,  that  being  engaged  to  Russia 
and  England,  she  would  be  bound  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  No 
country  could  be  obliged  by  any  treaty  to  hold  out  to  its  de* 
struction,  and  lie  down  under  its  ruin.     There  was  another 
alternative  which  Austria  might  adopt,  which  was,  to  hold 
out  to  the  end;  and  might  not  that  conduct  endanger  the 
total  extinction   of  the  second  power  in   Europe?     If  she 
chose,  as  he  thought  she  would,  the  former  alternative,  we 
should  then  be  driven,  afler  all  our  efforts  and  expence,  either 
to  make  a  separate  peaces  or  to  carry  on  a  defensive  war. 
He  hoped  we  should  not  be  reduced  to  that  alternative^  and 
would  not  discuss  what  should  be  our  conduct  in  such  a  case. 
It  would  be  highly  indiscreet  in  us  to  form  an  alliance  for  the 
purpose  of  a  continental  war  with  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
It  would  be  still  more  indiscreet  in  Austria,  for  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  in  a  far  different  situation  from  that 
of  their  ally.     If  such  an  alliance  could  be  formed  with  Rus8i% 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  powers  of  the  continent,  as 
would  gain  their  good  will,  without  attempting  to  rouse  them 
before  their  own  interests,  in  their  own  view  of  them,  would 
call  for  their  exertions^  such  an  alliance  would  afford  h(qpefr 
that  we  might  obtain  reasonable  terms  of  peace* 
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His  reason  for  not  voting  for  the  sum  proposed  was^  because 
no  answer  bad  been  returned  to  the  propositions  of  the  French 
government.  Hme  enough  had  elapsed  for  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  Russia ;  and  the  eroct  of  withholding  explanation  from 
the  House  on  the  subject  must  be,  that  they  would  not  place 
anv  confidence  in  his  majest/s  ministers.  Was  any  reputation 
gamed  by  not  returning  an  answer  ?  Were  they  not,  until 
some  explanation  should  be  given,  in  the  odious  situation  of 
having  left  a  pacific  proposition  six  months  unanswered  ?  But 
it  hacf  been  said,  that  a  few  days  after  the  proposition,  a  mes- 
sage had  been  sent  to  the  French  council  in  terms  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  British  government  Certainly  we 
should  not  be  the  foremost  to  notice  such  expressions,  for  even 
the  message  under  consideration  contained  language  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  French  government.  He  was  ignorant 
what  propositions  his  majesty's  ministers  intended  to  make, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  secret  till 
they  should  be  made  known  at  a  general  congress.  If  it  was 
their  intention  to  propose  terms  through  Russia  to  France^  be 
took  that  opportunity  of  entreating  his  majesty's  ministers, 
that  they  might  be  reasonable.  He  did  not  mean  that  the 
propositions  should  be  exactly  what  they  would  insist  upon 
as  their  ultimatum,  but  that  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  what  they  should  at  first  demand,  and  what  they 
should  afterwards  consent  to  accept,  should  be  .as  small  as  may 
be.  If  the  propositions  should  be  such  as  Europe  should 
think  unreasonable,  or  as  this  government,  if  in  the  place  of 
the  French  government,  would  think  unreasonable^  to  be  ac- 
cepted; if  they  should  be  such  only  as  were  to  form  the 
grounds  of  a  manifesto  on  the  part  of  powers  previously  de- 
termined on  war,  though  you  should  engace  the  continent  in 
a  new  war,  you  would  alienate  the  disposition  of  Europe  firom 
y6u  more  tlian  if  no  terms  should  be  proposed  at  all.  He 
spoke  thus  generally,  because  totally  in  the  dai^  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  guided  only  by  conjecture.  Whatever  we  rni^t  say 
of  our  disinterestedness,  whatever  of  our  moderation  and  for- 
bearance, Ei^rope  had  a  different  opinion,  which  might  possi- 
bly be  wrong;  but  we  had^a  character  to  gain  or  retrieve  on 
the  occasion.  Let  the  answer  to  be  returned  contain  propo- 
sitions reasonable  in  the  extreme,  if  such  a  contradiction  of 
teitns  could  be  used ;  the  effect  would  be^  that  they  might  be 
accepted,  and  that  would  be  the  only  mischief  that  could  re-^ 
suit  from  proposing  them.  We  should  then  make  a  scfwrate 
peace,  and  could  any  man  contend  that  there  was  compara- 
tively any  great  difiference  as  to  the  object,  whedier  a  peace 
vf as  to  l>e  concluded  by  Great  Britain  and  Rusda,  or  opoa 
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terras  that  would  be  aj^oved  of  by  all  Europoi  and  which 
all.  Ihe  powers  of  Europe  would  possibly  guarantee?  But 
if  the  terms  should  not  be  accepted,  as  some  gentlemen  were 
disposed  to  think  that  there  was  no  inclination  in  the  French 
government,  though  for  himself  he  had  some  doubts  of  it, 
whilst  the  leaning  of  his  mind  was  the  other  way,  this  would 
strengthen  the  argument  of  those  who  urged  the  necessity  of 
rousing  Europe.  The  more  reasonable  the  terms  that  should 
be  rejected,  the  greater  would  be  the  indignation  of  Europe 
St  their  rejection.  |Ie  could  not  help  thinking  that  Europe 
had  been,  through  peace  and  war,  against  us  and  with  France, 
France  had  now  given  us  an  opportunity  to  conciliate  all  the 
world,  and  we  should  manage  it.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
indignation  of  Europe  was  excited,  we  should  persuade  the 
continent  that  we  had  reason  on  our  side,  and  that  the  in- 
justice was  on  the  part  of  Prance.  He  was  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity of  stating  his  opinion  on  the  general  question.  As 
to  the  particular  suoject  now  under  discussion,  he  had  nothing 
to  add  to  what  he  had  stated  at  the  outset,  that  he  could  not 
agr^  to  it  If  it  was  a  vote  of  credit,  that  would  not  be  novel. 
When  last  war  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  arranged  with 
Russia,  a  sum  of  money  had  been  voted,  but  then  the  House 
knew  jfor  what  object.  In  the  present  case  they  were  told 
nothing.  They  did  not  know  whether  it  was  intended  for 
Austria  or  Russia,  or  for  purposes  of  enabling  us  to  procure 
terms  of  peace,  and  they  had  no  security  that  it  would  not  be 
applied  in  the  manner  the  House  was  most  apprehensive  o£ 
He  should  thepefpre  give  the  vote  a  decided  negative. 
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January  27.  1 806. 

ON  the  23d  of  Jaifuary  1806,  died  the  right  honourable  WilUani 
Pitt.  On  the  27th  of  the  same.month  Mr.  Henry  Lascelle^ 
noyedy  ^'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  bis  nn^esty  thiift 
his  qo^e^y  will  be  araciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  the 
remains  of  the  right  honourable  Wjlliam  Pitt  be  interred  at  the 
public  charge :  ana  that  a  monument  be  erected  ia  the  collegiate 
church  of  SL  reter,  Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  that  excellexit 
statesman,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of  the  public  sense  of  so 
ffrea^  and  irreparable  a  loss ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty  that  this 
House  will  make  good,  the  expences  attendiiig  die  same."  The 
motioii  was  seconded  byiihe  Marcpiis  of  XUduMd,  vAvxgfiMMiX 
voi«  YI.  f  8 
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by  Lord  Louvaine,  Mr.  J.  H.  Browne,  Mr.  H.  Addington,  %r  R. 
Buxton,  General  Tarleton,  Earl  Temple^  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Rote, 
Lord  Castiereagh,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce.  It  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Folkestone,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  Marquis  ot  Douglas,  Mr. 
Windhami  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :  —  I  do  not  know.  Sir, 
tbat  I  ever  rose  to  address  the  House  in  the  performance  of 
my  public  duty  with  more  pain  than  I  do  at  this  moment 
I  therefore  hope  that  I  shall  experience  some  indulgence,  i^ 
before  I  give  my  vote  on  this  question,  I  should  shortly  state 
the  reasons  wmch  compel  me  to  oppose  the  motion  now 
proposed  by  the  honourable  gentleman  under  the  gallery. 
The  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  all  party  feelings  and 
political  animosities  should  be  laid  aside  on  the  present  occa^ 
sion.     I  assure  him,  that  I  do  lay  aside  all  party  feelings.     If 
I  had  any  such  at  diis  time,  they  would  lead  me  to  vote  widi 
the  honourable  gentleman    and  not  against  him.      At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  pretend  to  undervalue  party  feelings. 
When  a  pereon  is  convinced  that  the  opinions  which  he  bolosy 
if  acted  upon,  would  be  productive  of  benefit  to  his  country, 
but  finds  that  the  only  chance  of  having  them  acted  upon 
depends  upon  his  connection  with  a  party,  and  the  support 
which  by  this  means  he  may  acquire,  it  is  his  duty  to  have 
recourse  to  a  party.     He  mav  consider  tliis  fairly  and  justly 
as  the  best  mode  of  efiectually  carrying  into  execution  those 
measures  which,  in  his  estimation,  are  the  most  calculated  to 
promote  the  public  prosperity  and  happiness.     But  at  present 
it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  all  the  motives  which  are 
likely  to  influence  me,  as  far  as  party  is  concerned,  are  on 
the  side  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  would  lead  me  to 
vote  with  him.     The  honourable  gentleman  pnust  see^  that  if 
the  gratification  of  party  feelings,  if  ambition,  if  private  in* 
terest,  were  my  objects,  the  most  proper  course  for  me  to 
pursue,  would  be  to  give  an  immediate  assent  to  this  motion. 
Upon  such  a  supposition,  every  one  must  be  sensible  how 
much  it  would  be  my  interest  to  conciliate,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, all  those  who  had  the   greatest  respect  and  value  for 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  drown,  if  it  could  be  done^  the  very  remem- 
brance of  our  political  contests,  and  endeavour  to  gain,  by 
every  means  that  could  be  imagined,  their  support  anu  fiivour. 
This  would  be  the  line  of  conduct  which  party  views  would 
suggest,  as  the  most  proper  to  follow.     But  this  is  not  aU : 
there  are  other  motives  of  no  less  weight,  that  stronglv  re- 
commend the  same  mode  of  proceeding.    For  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  present  motion  I  have  a  personal  firiendshipy 
.which  would  make  mc  reluctant  to  oppose  them  on. audi  a* 
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oocaaion;  but,  most  of  all  would  it  be  my  interest,  as  well  as 
my  indination,  not  to  cross,  in  this  instance,  the  views  of  the 
noble  lord  near  me  (Earl  Temple)  and  other  near  relations 
of  the  deceased  minister,  with  whom  I  am  now  likely  to  be, 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  inseparably  connected.  The 
.  vote,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  one  not  given  to  gratify 
any  feeling  of  private  .animosity,  or  of  public  ambition,  but 
extorted  by  a  most  painful  but  imperious  sense  of  duty.  In 
every  party  point  of  view  theti,  whether  my  object  should  be 
to  conciliate  those  who  have  the  warmest  attachment  to  the 
memoiy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  to  join  with  those  who  are  already 
my  political  friends,  my  plan  would  be  to  support  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  motion.  I  will  go  farther,  and  say  that  if  feel- 
ings were  to  be  allowed  to  direct  our  conduct  on  this  occasion,, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Rose)  might 
address  to  our  feelings  arguments  much  more  powerful  than 
those  which  he  has  just  now  addressed  to  our  reasons.  I,  Sir, 
have  been  engaged  in  a  long  course  of  opposition  to  the  per- 
son for  whom  public  honours  are  now  claimed,  t  may  say 
that  I  have  been  considered,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  called  an 
honour,  as  his  rival.  But  I  do  assure  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  most  zealous  admirers,  that,  during  all 
that  time,  I  never  opposed  him  from  a  personal  motive. 

I  will  go  still  farther,  and  say,  that  another  motive  would 
lead  me  to  support  the  motion,  and  that  is  the  respect  which 
I  entertain  for  many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  personal  qualities.  Great 
qualities  he  certainly  had,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  in  private 
life ;  and  great  qualities  also  in  points  connected  with  his  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  think  this  a  proper  time  to  enter  upon 
the  particular  acts  of  that  administration  ;  but  in  the  measure 
for  the  establishment  of  a  real  sinking  fund,  he  had  always 
my  warmest  support,  and  I  freely  declare  my  opinion,  that 
this  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  nation,  and,  that 
for  this,  therefore,  the  country  is  highly  obliged  to  him. 
There  is  another  quality  for  which  he  deserves  great  praise. 
No  minister  was  ever  more  disinterested,  as  far  as  related  to 
pecvpiary  matters.  His  integrity  and  moderation,  in  this 
respect,  are  confirmed  by  the  state  of  his  affairs  when  he  died. 
I  allow  that  a  minister  is  not  to  be  considered  as  moderate 
and  disinterested,  merely  because  he  is  poor  during  his  life,  or 
vt  his  death.  But  when  I  see  a  minister,  who  has  l^n  in  office 
«bove  twenty  years,  with  the  full  command  of  places  and 
public  money,  without  any  peculiar  extravagance  and  waste, 
except  what  might  be  expected  from  the  carelessness  that 
p^haps  necessarily  arose  trom  the  multiplicity  of  duties,  to^ 
which  the  attention  of  a  man,  in  such  a  situation,  must  be 
d»«cted;  wheu  I  see  a  minister,  under  9uch  circumstances, 
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using  his  inflaence  neither  to  enrich    bimself,    nor  those 
witli  whom  he  is,  by  ikmily  ties,  more  peculiarly  connected^ 
it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  conclude  that  this  man  is  diun- 
terested.     I  must  say,  that  he  has,  with  regard  to  private 
emolument,  acted  with  a  higli  degree  of  integrity  and  mode- 
ration.    In  the  course  of  tlie  long  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
all  that  he  took  for  himself,  was,  I  believe,  the  wardensbip  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.     This  was  certainly  in  him  highly  disinte- 
rested ;  and  his  disinterestedness  in  this  respect  shines  with 
the  more  lustre,  when  we  consider  the  mode  in  which,  ac* 
cording  to  report,  this  reward  has  been  ^nce  disposed  of.     I, 
therefore,  Sir,  have  every  reason,  from  my  intimate  (neiid* 
ship  and  near  connection  with  the  living,  and  from  my  own 
private  feelings  and  respect  for  the  dead,  who  undoubtklly 
possessed  many  estimable  qualities,  to  ffive  my  support  to  the 
motion  now  before  the  House,     I  might  be  led  to  this  by 
another  motive.     If  personal  vanity  had  any  weight  with  me, 
I  might  from  this  consideration  concur  with  the  honourable 
gentkman.     I  might  by  this  means  gain  a  great  deal  of  ap* 
plause,  without  any  loss  whatever  in  a  party  point  of  view, 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  praise  any  more  than 
others.     But  there  are  cases,  Sir,  in  which  our  public  du^  is 
so  clear  and  imperious,  that  no  desire  of  praise,  no  motive  of 
personal  respect,  no  wish  to  gratify   our  friends,    nor  any 
other  consideration,  however  powerful,  can  possibly  enable  us 
tfi  dispense  with  it,  and  in  my  conscience,  Sir,  I  believe  this 
to  be  one  of  those  cases.     If  the  marks  of  respect  were  such  as 
did  not  compromise  my  public  duty  in  the  compliance,  no 
person  would  join  in  it  more  cheerfully  andmore  eagerly  than 
I  would.     If,  for  instance,  it  had  been  proposed  to  remedy 
those  pecuniary  difficulties  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  incurred  in  tlie 
course  of  his  political  life ;  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  do 
those  things  for  his  relations  in  that  way,  which  his  own  a^ 
knowledged  disinterestedness  did  not  allow  him  to-do;  if  it 
had  been  proposed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  hid  own  for- 
tune, I  would  most  willingly  consent  that  all  this  should  be 
•  done  in  the  most  liberal  manner.     But  it  is  a  very  diffWcot 
thing  to  be  called  upon  to  confer  honours  upon  Mr.  Pitt  as  an 
•*  excellent  statesman."     We  ought  not,  Sir,  in  such  cases^ 
to  be  complimented  out  of  our  consent,  if  our  puUic  doty 
commands  us  to  oppose  the  grant  of  such  honours.     Pub- 
lic  honours   are  matters  of   the  highest  importance,   bo- 
cauKC  they  must  more  or  less  influence  posterity.    They  ou^ 
^not,  therefore,  to  be  conferred  lightly,  but  only  wh^re  meriC 
is  dearly  seen  and  acknowledged.     I  could  farther  add,  Snv 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  opened 
this  business,  would  lead  m^  to  give  his  motion  mj  msppfM^ 
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bttt  "wfaen  public  honoers  are  solicited^  it  becomes  me  to  consult 
neither  my  interest  nor  my  feelings,  but  to  adhere  rigidly  and 
ooiMcientioufily  to  the  line  of  public  duty.  I  need  not  add  any 
thing  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  honours  conferred  upon 
military  men  and  statesmen,  by  my  right  honourable  friend 
OB  the  bench  near  me,  (Mr.  Windham,)  who  has  so  ably  and 
clearly  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases.  As 
Kttle  need  I  add  to  what  has  been  said  by  my  honourable 
friend  on  my  right  hand,  (Mr.  Ponsonby,)  respecting  many 
eminent  public  men,  on  whom  no  honours  of  this  kind  were 
conferred,  and  for  whom  none  w^e  solicited,  though  their 
talents,  virtues,  and  good  intentions  were  unquestionable.  It 
is  not  to  particular  acts  only  that  we  are  'to  look ;  we  must 
consider  the  general  effect  which  these  acts  produce,  with  a 
view  to  the  public  benefit.  Certainly,  when  I  look  at  Lord 
Chatham's  monument;  when  I  find  the  inscription  bear- 
ii^  upon  the  face  of  it  the  grounds  upon  which  this  mo« 
luiment  was  voted;  when  I  find  it  there  stated,  that  he  had 
reduced  the  power  of  France  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  raised 
the  prosperity  of  his  country  to  a  very  hi^h  pitch ;  I  must  say, 
that  this  case  can  never  be  compared  with  that  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham. I  must  say,  that  the  country  at  present  is  reduced  to 
the  most  dangerous  and .  alarming  situation  —  a  situation 
which  might  cdl  for  any  thii^  rather  than  honours  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  measures  which 
brought  it  to  this  state.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Rose)  has  told  us,  that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Chatham 
there  was  the  most  perfect  unanimity,  though  there  were 
many  in  the  House  who  had  opposed  his  political  principles. 
Why,  so  there  was;  but  then.  Sir,  the  merit  was  clear,  and 
the  inscription  related  to  points  on  which  there  must  have 
been  the  most  perfect  unanimity;  and  though  certainly  during 
the  seven  years'  war  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  yet  his  merit 
on  cotain  points,  to  which  the  inscription  referred,  was  al« 
lowed  by  the  bitterest  of  his  antagonists. 

But,  though  no  consideration  ought  to  induce  us  to  betray 
our  trust  in  conferring  the  public  honours,  yet  at  the  same 
lime  there  are  cases  in  which  the  efiects  of  this  might  be  les9 
sensibly  felt.  For  instance,  in  cases  where  we  should  be 
compelled  to  oppose  particular  acts  of  an  administration,  we 
•mi^ht  still  make  a  clear  distinction  between  what  was  good 
ana  what  was  bad.  In  the  present  case  I  shall  not  enter  upon 
the  particular  acts.  In  deciding  upon  this  question,  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  take  any  one  particular  act  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  hte  minister.  I  always  thought,  and  do  still  think, 
that  an  unfortunate  system  of  government  has  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  pre^edt  reign ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  system 
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to  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  and  disappointments 
which  the  country  has  experienced,  almost  uniformly  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  it     Being  of  this  opinion,  how  can  I 
conscientiously  say  that  he  who  followed  this  system  was  an 
"  excellent  statesman  ?"     To  that  system  I  ascribe  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies,  and  I  cannot  but  impute  blame,  in- 
stead of  praise  or  honour,  to  all  the  ministers  who  have  sup- 
ported it.     The  Earl  of  Guildford  who  conducted  the  war,  in 
the  event  of  which  those  colonies  were  lost,  was  a  man  of  very 
uncommon  talents,  and  of  very  amiable  qualities.     Towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  I  was  connected  with  him,  not  only 
in  political  opinions,  but  also  in  habits  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship.     But,  notwithstanding  all  that,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring,  that  if,  at  the  decease  of  that  nobleman, 
any  motion  similar  to  the  present  had  been   made  in  this 
House,  much  as  I  esteemed  and  loved  him,  and  still  more 
dearly  as  I  loved  his  son,  the  late  earl,  I  should  have  been 
the  v^ry  foremost  to  oppose  it.     Thinking  as  I  do  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  that  system,  which  I  bemre  stated  to  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  present  reign,  I  cannot  but  accose 
the  late  minister  of  having,  I  will  not  say  criminally,  for  the 
expression  might  sound,  in  some  ears,  too  harsh,  but,  most 
unfortunately,  lent  his  brilliant  talents  and  his  commanding 
eloquence,  to  the  support  of  it.     In  having  done  so,  and 
with  the  knowledge  he  must  have  had  of  it,  I  esteem  him 
the  more  culpable,  as  without  that  splendour  of  mental  ea^ 
dowment,  which  enabled  him  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  hideous 
deformity  of  the  system  alluded  to,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that 
it  could  not  have  resisted  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  have  existed,  and  spread  its  baneful  in- 
fluence half  so  lone.     No  man  can  be  more  desirous  than  I 
am,  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  remembrance  of  those  contests  in 
which  we  were  so  long  engaged*     This  I  shewed  plainly 
enough  while  he  was  ahve^    But,  J  cannot  consent  to  coofisr 
public  honours,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  *<  excellent 
statesman,"  on  the  man,  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  sole, 
certainly  the  chief  supporter  of  ^  system,  which  I  had  early 
been  taught  to  consider  as  a  bad  one.     Thinking  thus,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  so  far  forget  my  public  du^, 
and  the  principles  which  I  have  unifornuy  protessed,  as  tp 
subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  those  principles,  by  agreeing 
to  the  motion  now  before  the  House.     But,  I  defy  we  hxh 
jiourable  gentleman,  I  defy  any  person  who  differs  firom  me^  I 
defy  any  one  of  those  who  are  most  desirous  of  misrepresent- 
ing my  motives,  to  point  out  any  possible  feeling  of  interest  or 
ambition,  that  could  induce  me  to  oppose  it.     My  motive  is 
^  sense  of  public  duty,  lyhich  would  be  violated,  u  {  were  tp 
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agree  to  confer  honours,  on  grounds  which  to  me  do  not 
appear  to  warrant  my  concurrence. 

Sir,  I  am  sorry  tnat  this  motion  was  ever  made.  I  said 
so  before,  and  if  those  who  were  most  nearly  connected 
with  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  most  interested  in  his  glory,  and'  the  respect  that  is  to 
attend  his  memory,  had  been  consulted,  I  believe  a  mode 
might  have  been  struck  out,  by  which  a  suitable  mark  of  re- 
spect might  have  been  conferred  on  him,  without  reducing 
us  to  this  dilemma.  Now,  however,,  it  is  too  late.  The  thing 
is  done,  and  cannot  be  helped,  and  nothing  remains  for  us 
but  to  do  our  duty,  however  much  our  feelings  may  be  hurt 
by  the  performance.  I  must  therefore  conclude  with  saying, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  my  public  duty  calls  upon  me,  in  the 
most  imperious  and  irresistible  manner,  to  oppose  the  motion; 
and  that,  however  painful  to  my  feelings  in  every  respect  it 
may  be^  I  must  do  my  duty. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Lascelles'  motion : 

Tettert.  Tetterg. 

V,  .  .  J  ^'-  H'  Lascelles    "I  _  ^^      j^^^^  f  Vise.  Folkestone!  p^ 
?^"*  lMarq.of  Titchficld  J  *5^ — ^^*®  JMr.  W. Smith     I  ^9- 


X>oRD  Ellenborough's  Appointmsnt  to  a  Seat  in  ths 

Cabinet,  • 

March  3. 

IN  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  El-^ 
lenborough  to  a  seat  in  Uie  cabinet,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhopa 
this  day  moved  the  following  resolutions:    i.  **  That  it  is  tn« 


*  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  February  x8o6,  a  complete  change  oC 
ministers  took  place.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  acbninistration : 

Freddent  of  the  Coundl  —  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
Lord  Hi^h  Chancellor — Lord  £i>kine. 
Lord  PniPT  Seal — Viscount  Sidmouth. 
First  Lorcl  of  the  Treasury  (prime  minister)  — -  Lord  Grenville. 
First  Lord  of  ^  AdmiralQr— LordHowick  (late  Mr.  Grey> 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance — Earl  of  Moinu  ^ 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department —Earl  Spencer. 
Pitto  for  Foreign  Affim  -»  Bight  Hon.  Charles  JvmciB^au 

at  4 


opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  highly  expedioit  tiiat  the  Amo^ 
tions  of  a  minister  of  state  and  of  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  ex* 
feutive  measures  of  ffOTemment,  should  be  kept  distinct  waid 
separate  irom  those  of  a  judge  at  common  law.  2.  That  it  is  the 
(pinion  of  this  House,  diat  those  members  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  whom  his  majesty  is  advised  to  direct  to 
be  habituatiy  summoned,  and  who  are  so  summoned  to  that  com- 
mittee or  selection  of  the  said  council,  which  deliberates  upon 
matters  of  state,  and  which  is  commonly  known  bv  the  name  of 
the  cabinet  coruncil,  are,  and  are  deemed  to  be,  the  co&fidentiai 
ministers  and  advisers  of  the  executive  roeasttreto  of  govemmeat. 
)•  That  the  so  summoning  to  the  said  committee,  ^t  cabinet 
council,  a  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  to  sit  and  deliberate  as  m 
member  of  the  same,  is  a  practice  peculiarly  inexpedient  and  un- 
advisable,  tending  to  expose  to  suspicion,  and  bring  into  disrepute 
the  independence  and  impartiality  of  the  judicial  character,  and  to 
irender  less  satisfactory,  if  not  less  pure,  the  administration  of 
public  justice."  The  resolutions  were  supported  by  Mt.CanniAg, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Mr.  WilberiR>rce ;  and  dp» 
posed  by  Mr.  Bond,  who  moved  the  other  orders  of  the.day»  EaiJ 
Temple,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose  and  ^)oke  as  follows : 
With  regard,  Sir,  to  the  question  before  the  Hous^  t 
must  say,  that  die  introduction  of  it  is  to  me  matter  of  sur- 
prise. It  is  the  first  instance  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  the  cabinet  council  becoming  the  subject  of  debate 
in  this  House.  I  never  knew  the  exercise  of  the  kin^s  pre» 
rogative  in  the  appointment  of  his  ministers,  to  be  Drought 
into  question  upon  such  grounds  as  have  been  stated  Vah 


SecretaiT  of  State  for  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Colonies— Right 

Hon.  William  Windham. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cotirt  of  King's  Bench—  Lord  EUenhoRKigh- 
dhiihcellor  and  Under-Treasurct  of  the  Eteheqner  —  Lord  Hfemy  IMj^. 
Pl^esident  oftheBoardof  Controol  for  ^eAAirs  of  India  «i^Loidllfiifto» 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — Earl  of  Doty. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — Lord  Auckland. 
Secretary  at  War  —  Right  Hon.  Richard  Fitqiatrick. 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy — Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Joint  Paynmster-Generai  -^  Earl  Temple,  Lord  JohnTownshend. 
Joint  FostntadteT'^General  —  Earl  of  Buciungfaamshire,  Earl  of  Caij^ort. 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  —  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vitnsittart,  Jolni 

Kiag,  Esq. 
Master  of  the  Rolls—  Sir  William  Grai^ 
Attorney-General  —  Sir  Arthur  Pigott. 
Solicitor-Genend — Sir  Shinael  Romlllyh 
Lord  Lieutenant—  Duke '<yf  Bedford  -^ 

Lord  High  Chancellor  — Hight  Hon.  Oeofge  •PoflBoahy      /  .th^^^^ 
Chief  Secretary — Ri  At  Hon.  William  Elliot  if  ~  "»». 

Chancellor  of  iheS^tdieqaar— Ri^t  Hon.  SlrXNewpost  3 
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tifgt^  Me  doi:A)t9  if  aiiy  one  should  be  appointed  to  the 
privy  conncil)  or  to  any  8ele<5t  committee  at  that  council^ 
against  whom  personal  objections  lay,  it  would  be  a  fair 
ground  fer  ati  address  to  his  majesty  to  advise  the  removal 
of  such  person.  But,  where  no  personal  objections  are  or 
can  be  stated,  one  must  bear  it  recommended  with  €ist€miBh'- 
ment,  that  a  class  of  officers  who  are  admitted  to  be  perfectly 
eKgible  to  thie  privy  council,  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
dxarge  the  functions  of  a  privy  counsellor  —  should,  in  fact, 
be  exdnded  from  the  performance  of  duties  which,  on  their 
Amission  to  the  privy  council,  they  are  sworn  to  perform* 
So  much  as  to  the  reason  of  the  question.  *r-  Bat,  in  point  of 
fitct,  there  is  nothing  in  oar  constitution  that  recognizes  any 
such  institution  as  a  cabinet  coondi;  and  the  House  will 
recollect  tiiat  this  is  tm  opinion  which  I  expressed  long  since^ 
upon  an  occasion  to  which  every  man  mast  look  back  with 
tegret  (his  mc^esty's  kst  iHaefs).  The  opinion  which  I  then 
dedared,  I  have  always  hdd  and  stHl  hold,  that  a  cabinet 
council  is  unknown  to  o«r  law,  and  has  in  no  instance  what- 
ever been  recognized  by  parliament.  That  part  of  the  priw 
eoancil  which  his  mijesty  thinks  proper  faabitoally  to  comult 
has,  indeed,  of  late  years,  been  denomiBated  the  cdbinet 
council*  B^t  names  are  of  small  account  upon  this  question^ 
Odl  this  council  what  you  will  —  cither  the  ministers  of  state 
or  the  executive  committee,  8t31  the  law  can  know  nothing 
of  itB  members  but  as  privy  counselors. 

But  a  few  words  as  to  the  general  principle.  If  the  point 
were  mooted,  whether  the  £^p<NntmeBt  of  a  cabinet  council 
at  aH  be  not  an  abuse  cf  the  royal  prerogative,  I  confess  there 
would  be  much  to  say  on  both  sides,  and  I  shodd  have  groat 
tdoubts  which  coi^tse  to  take.  However,  it  is  undeniably  a 
body  which  paiiiament  has  always  deolmed  to  recogmse; 
Bnd  their  avoiding  any  sudi  recognition  has  «ffi>rded  some 
)Bd vantage  to  the  ^ennemen  -on  the  other  «ide^  irf"  whidi  they 
Imve  very  diKgentfy  availed  themselves.  As  the  eustenoe  of 
B  cabinet  council  1ms  never  been  legally  acknowledged,  there 
fs,  of  course,  no  legal  record  cf  the  members  comprising  such 
tebrnet ;  and  we  bave  it  not  in  our  power  to  state  any  thing 
t>f  atftiioritjr  upon  the  subject,  but  what  may  have  come  witfaiB 
our  own  observation,  or  tmay  have  been  comramiicated  to  t» 
by  our  fathers.  Therefore^  when  the  honourable  ffentleraen 
tak  ns  to  produce  precedents^  a{)plying  to  the  case  oefore  the 
Honse^  we  muift  answer  that  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to 
fyraduce  many,  and  tbey  appear  to  dosbt  even  the  few  we  can 
dfifer.  ^Some  profeds  to  think,  that  the  case  of  Lord  Hard* 
trkke's  bang  m  ^  oairinet  while  chief  justice  of  tHne  king's 
bend).  Is  4o«A>tfiiL    Certnidy)  dieve  is  no  official  autboriiy 
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to  remove  such  doubt    It  is  stated  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  not  known^ 
at  a  certain  time,  to  have  been  in  the  cabinet,  until  it  was 
confessed  by  that  noble  lord  himself.    Although  the  right 
honoarable  gentleman  was  wrong  in  this  particular  instance, 
tCill  his  confession  serves  to  sustain  the  proposition  I  have  iu 
view,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  adducing  many  precedents  upon 
this  subject.     The  rigiit  honourable  gentleman  has  freauently 
spoken  of  the  cabinet,  as  a  responsible  body.     I  wish  that 
n^^t  honourable  gentleman,  or  any  gentleman  who  supports 
his  opinion,  to  point  out  from  what  parts  of  our  statutes,  or 
of  the  recorded  proceedings  of  this  House,  he  has  learned 
that  the  cabinet,  or  any  individual  belonging  to  it,  has  beezit 
as  such,  held  to  be  legally  responsible.     T^bm  newspapers 
and  conversations  abroad,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
professes  to  have  obtained  much  information  upon  this  topic 
But,  upon  such  an  occasion,  would  it  not  be  somewhat  more 
correct  to  consult  the  statutes  and  the  journals  of  this  House, 
than  such  sources  of  knowledge  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  quoted  ?  When  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man speaks  of  the  responsibility  of  the  cabinet,  I  would 
recommend  him  to  consider,  whether  it  would  be  expedient 
to  insist  upon  the  attachment  of  responsibility  to  the  whole 
of  such  a  body,  for  every  ministerial  act;  and  whether  such  a 
measure  might  not  be  apt  to  endanger,  if  not  in  moat  in* 
stances  to  defeat,  the  object  of  responsibility?  For  any  act 
done  in  my  office,  I  am  directly  responsible  to  parliament 
and  the  country;  and  perhaps  it  is  much  better  for  any 
purpose  of  practical  responsibility,  that  it  should  fell  on  one 
man,  than  on  a  body;  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the 
difficulty  of  producing  conviction  and  punishment  is  the  less 
in  one  case  than  in  the  othen    I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  bring  forward  the  diarges  of  guilt  against 
all  the  advisers  as  well  as  the  agent,  if  it  were  practicable  to 
prove  them.     The  immediate  actor  can  always  be  got  at  in 
a  way  that  is  very  plain,  direct,  and  easy,  compared  to  that 
by  which  you  may  be  able  to  reach  his  advisers*    Many  cases 
are  to  be  found  in  which  parliament  have  tried  to  get  at  the 
advisers  too.     But  how  have  they  tried  to  do  so?  Look  at 
the  mode,  and  that  mode  alone  will  sustain  my  argument, 
that  the  cabinet  counsellors  are  not  legally  known.     For  in 
the  addresses  presented  upon  such  occasions  as  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  it  will  be  found,  that  parliament  apply  tp  know 
by  whom  any  measure  to  which  the  address  alludes,  may  have 
been  advised.     Surely,  then,  such  an  applicaUon  serves  to 
shew,  that  the  cabinet  has  never  been  deemed  a  responsible, 
body;  for^  if  it  wer^  such  an  application  would  be  ipim 
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superflaoiu.  Bat,  do  not  confine  your  research  to  those 
addresses;  look  at  the  journals  throughout  Examine  the 
several  articles  of  impeachment  on  record,  and  you  can  dis- 
cover no  instance  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  being  im* 
peached  as  cabinet  counsellors.  Take  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  See  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited 
against  the  £arl  of  Oxford  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Prior,  who  were  the 
persons  principally  concerned  in  that  transaction,  being  then 
out  of  the  country,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  parliament,  it 
was  eagerly  endeavoured  to  implicate  Lord  Oxford.  In 
pros^ution  of  this  object  a  variety  of  shifts  and  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  which  would  have  been  totally  unnecessary 
had  the  cabinet  council  been  considered  a  responsible  body. 
No,  in  that  case  it  would  be  all  easy  and  smooth.  But,  in 
that  case,  it  appears  that  not  one  word  was  mentioned  which 
could  countenance  the  idea  of  any  recognition  of  a  responsible 
cabinet  council.  And  yet,  among  the  leaders  of  those  who 
promoted  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Oxford,  were  manv  very 
able  men,  among  others  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  I  do  not 
mention  this  statesman  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my 
concurrence  in  the  general  censure  which  has  so  long  attached 
to  his  character.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  ne  experi- 
enced much  undeserved  obloquy,  as  well  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  as  since  his  death.  But  I  confess,  that  if  I  were  to 
pan^yrize  that  distinguished  man,  I  should  not  rest  mv 
panegyric  upon  his  scrupulous  regard  to  the  means  by  which 
he  could  reach  his  object,  particularly  when  stimulated  by 
resentment  Another  distinguished  person  seconded  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  in  this  prosecution,  and  he  certainly,  however 
estimable  in  other  respects,  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
moderation.  And  yet  these  active,  able  men,  never,  in  their 
zeal  to  achieve  their  purpose^  even  hinted  at  that,  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  would  have  so  much  facilitated  their  sue* 
cess,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  responsible  cabinet  council 

From  this,  and  from  other  circumstances  I  infer,  that  such 
a  council  was  never  legallv  conceived  to  exist.  Therefor^  the 
£rst  time  the  honourable  mover  proposes  to  the  House  to 
'  recognize  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  if  you  adopt  his  pro- 
position, I  ask,  do  you  mean  to  stop  there?  For  if  in  anv 
shape  you  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  cabinet  council, 

Jou  must  go  on  to  make  such  a  body  not  alone  formally, 
ut  really  known  to  the  House  and  to  the  laws.  The  gen- 
tleman who  support  the  motion  may  say,  that  it  is  not  tneir 
object  to  go  so  far;  but  the  consequence  I  have  stated  must 
paturally  follow  the  adoption  of  the  motion.  -*  One  word 
xoore  before  }  quit  this  part  of  the  subject.    Some  gentlemeo 
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may  confound  the  functions  of  what  is  called  the  calnnet 
council,  and  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  to  state 'a  distinct 
lion,  of  which  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  must  be  aware. 
Councils  fi*equently  meet,  which  are  assembled  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  to  the  members  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting with  each  other,  and  stating  their  ideas  on  points 
connected  with  their  several  departments,  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  communicating  the  result  to  his  majesty.  Indeed,  upon 
many  such  points  it  would  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  im- 

E3per  to  communicate  with  his  majesty.     The  noble  lord 
ows  to  what  I  allude.     On  other  occasions  the  cabinet 
council  meet  to  advise  his  majesty  in  person.     In  the  former 
case  of  meeting,  it  will  not  surely  be  pretended  that  any 
responsibility  can  attach  to  the  proceedings  of  this  council, 
or  that  any  individual  minister  can  incur  censure  for  con- 
sulting them,  the  aid  of  whose  counsels  may  be  useful  and 
necessary.     And  to  whom  should  responsibility  attach  in  the 
latter  description  of  meetings?   To  the  agent,  to  be  sure^ 
who  executes  the  plan  resolved  on.     This  I  maintain  to  be 
well  founded.     For  if  this  committee  of  the  privy  council 
should  order  any  project  which  did  not  meet  my  approbation, 
and  against  which  I  should  consequently  protest,  still  if  the 
plan  were  exceptionable,  my  protest  would  not  acquit  mc 
of  the  responsibility  that  would  arise  from  the  execution  of 
it.     This  I  take  to  be  the  general  rule  with  regard  to  minis- 
terial responsibility;  and  every  thing  that  has  occurred  dif- 
ferent from  this  rule,  I  consider  in  the  light  of  an  exception. 
—  In  all  the  observations  on  the  other  side  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  gendemen  appear  altogether  to  overlook  the 
privy  council.     They  seem,  indeed,  to  forget  the  existence 
of  that  body;  for  in  talking  of  objects  of  ambition  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  cabinet  council.     But  pray  is  not  a 
seat  in  the  privy  cquncil  an  bbject  of  ambition  also,  and  is 
not  the  circumstance  of  being  struck  off  fit>m  that  body  a 
cause  of  disgrace  ?  There  may,  to  be  sure,  have  been  instances 
where  such  striking  off  produced  no  disgrace  or  mortification 
to  the  party  concerned,  but  was  felt  rather  as  a  source  of 
pride.     But  yet,  to  say  generally,  that  a  seat  in  the  privy 
council  is  not  an  object  of  ambition,  and  a  removal  from  it  the 
cause  of  mortification  and  disgrace,  would  be  wholly  absard. 
Perhaps  the  desire  of  obtaining  tlie  seat  is  balanced  by  the 
fear  of  losing  it,  and  this  fear  affords  a  guarantee  for  a  privy 
counsellor's  performance  of  his  duty.     These  counsellors  are 
known  to  the  law,  and  it  is  known  that  if  any  one  of  them 
should  advise  his  majesty,  he  is  responsible  for  such  advice^ 
whether  he  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  cabinet  council  or 
not. 
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Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  responsibility,  I 
shall  now  go  into  the  other  points  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  theoretical  principles,  the  name  of 
Montesquieu  has  been  adduced.  For  this  writer,  as  a  general 
political  philosopher,  I  entertain  the  highest  respect ;  but  the 
application  of  bis  opinions  to,  or  his  clear  comprehension  of, 
the  constitution  of  England,  I  am  not  dispceed  to  admit. 
What  Montesquieu  chiefly  insists  upon,  that  has  any  relation 
to  the  point  at  issue,  is  this,  that  the  legislative  should  be 
totally  separate  from  the  judicial  functions.  But  will  any 
man  attempt  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  constitution  of  England? 
Will  you  separate  the  executive  government  altogether  from 
the  legislative  ?  I  hardly  think  that  any  proposition  of  that 
sort  is  ever  likely  to  be  submitted  to  this  House;  and  sure 
I  am,  that  none  such  would,  or  ought  to  be  adopted.  But 
Montesquieu  says,  that  the  judicial  ought  to  be  separate  from 
the  legislative  function.  Do  gentlemen  mean .  to  press  the 
application  of  that  doctrine  to  this  country  ?  No,  they  cannot, 
for  the  case  of  the  lord  chancellor  immediately  presents  itself. 
Over  this  case,  however,  it  has  been  attempted  to  pass,  by 
the  aid  of  a  fine  distinction.  In  order  to  favour  the  adoption 
of  Montesquieu,  and  apply  it  to  this  question,  it  is  maintained^ 
that  there  is  a.  material  difference  between  a  civil  and  a  cri- 
minal judge.  The  gentlemen  who  support  the  motion,  not 
content  with  the  theory  of  Montesquieu,  which  is  not  at  all 
applicable  to  the  constitution  of  this  country,  have  had  re- 
course to  the  authority  of  Blackstone,  but  being  unable  to 
find  any  theory  exactly  to  answer  their  purpose,  they  have^ 
I  observe,  endeavoured  to  pare  down  different  theories: 
still,  however,  they  have  failed.  But  with  regard  to  Blacks 
stone,  I  beg  in  me  first  instance  to  demur  to  his  autho- 
rity as  ^  great  constitutional  writer.  That  the  municipal 
law  is  laid  down  by  him  with  uncommon  perspicuity,  and 
that  he  dilates  'upon  it  with  great  eloquence,  I  am  ready 
to  admit.  His  purity  of  style  I  particularly  admire.  He 
is  distinguished  as  much  tor  simpliciw  and  strength  as 
any  writer  in  the  English  language.  He  is  perfecUy  free 
from  all  gallicisms  and  ridiculous  afiectations,  for  which 
so  many  ot  our  modem  authors  and  orators  are  sa  remark- 
able. Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  I  esteem  Judge  Blackstone^ 
but,  as  a  constitutional  writer,  he  is  by  no  means  an  olgect 
of  my  esteem;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  he 
asserts  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (I 
mean  those  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act)  to  have  been  the  most  constitutional  p^iod  to  be 
found  in  our  historv,  not  excepting  any  period  that  followed. 
Now,  it  would  be  mco&inttent  with  all  the  principles  which  I 
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have  ever  held,  to  regard  such  a  writer  as  a  constitutional 
authority,  much  less  to  look  up  to  him  as  an  oracle.  How*** 
ever,  the  words  quoted  from  this  author  by  the  flentlemen  on 
the  other  side  are,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  quite  misunderstoodL 
When  Blackstone  says,  that  '^  a  judge  should  not  be  a  minister 
of  state,"  he  means  the  word  minister  in  the  English  sense,  and 
not  in  the  German,  Italian,  or  French  sense.  He  means,  of 
course,  that  a  judge  shall  not  administer  the  aSairs  of  go- 
vernment But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  man* 
tier  in  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  sioe  would  have  it 
understood  or  applied.  The  meaning  of  Blackstone,  how- 
ever, will  appear  to  be  palpably  different  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  honourable  gentleman,  when  we  look  at  the 
conduct  pursued  during  those  yerv  latter  years  of  the  rei^ 
of  Charles  II.  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  panegyric.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  course  of  that  period  Sir 
William  Temple  introduced  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  privy  counsellors,  to  consist  of  about  thirty 
persons.  This  bill  was  shown  to,  and  approved  of  by,  Lords 
Essex,  Hollis,  Cavendish,  Russell,  and  all  the  best  men  of 
the  day,  and  yet  by  this  bill  it  was  provided,  that  the  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  should  be  a  member  of  the  pro* 
posed  committee  of  council.  But  it  is  clear  that  Blackstone^s 
meaning  applied  not  to  anv  thing  like  that  which  the  gentle* 
men  on  the  other  side  could  infer.  A  judge  belonging  to  the 
privy  council,  according  to  the  sense  which  these  gentlemen 
attach  to  the  words  of  Blackstone,  would  incur  blame;  and 
yet  they  disavow  any  intention  of  blaming  a  judge  upon  that 
ground. 

So  far  as  to  the  principle  of  the  appointment  complained 
of.  I  shall  now  advert  to  the  practice.  I  am  told  that  there 
18  only  one  instance  stated  on  my  side;  namely,  that  of  Lord 
Hardwicke ;  and  the  gentlemen  are  so  good  as  to  give  me  the 
case  of  Lord  Eldon  in  addition.  But  it  has  been  stated,  that  these 
noble  lords  held  for  a  very  short  time  only  the  offices  of  lord 
chief  justice  and  members  of  the  committee  of  council.  But  the 
shortness  of  the  time  was  of  little  account.  If  the  noble  lords 
thought  the  retention  of  such  offices  contrary  to  constitutional 
principle^  they  would  not  surely  sanction  by  their  own  acts 
the  violation  of  such  a  principle.  There  is,  however,  another 
case,  that  of  Lord  Mansfield :  that  noble  lord  connected  in 
his  own  person,  from  1757  to  1763,  the  two  situations,  die 
junction  of  which  is  now  so  much  complained  of.  I  do 
not  mean  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lord  Mansfidd,  who^ 
like  many  great  men,  had  good  and  bad  qualities,  but  cer* 
tainly  the  odium  attached  to  it,  did  not  proceed  from  his 
merely  combining  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  with  the  chief  justice- 
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ship  of  the  King's  Bench.  This  combination,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  much  condemned  by  Lord  Shelbume^  and 
to  prove  this,  a  speech  of  that  noble  lord  has  been  quoted. 
I  have  looked  at  the  quotation,  and  the  words  as  reported, 
are  absolute  nonsense,  and  thereibre,  I  am  persuaded,  never 
were  uttered  by  Lord  Shelburne^  They  import  tJiat  no 
political  man  should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  advising  that 
which  it  belpngs  to  his  department  to  execute.  Why,  if  this 
were  a  fair  ground  of  censure,  it  would  apply  to  myself  and 
my  colleagues  beside  me,  who  are  every  day  advising,  what 
we  are  ourselves  .to  execute.  To  ascribe  such  an  observation 
to  Lord  Shelbume  is  quite  ridiculous.  It  must  have  been  a 
misprint  or  some  misconception,  to  which  Lord  Sbelburney 
who,  like  myself,  spoke  very  rapidly,  was  extremely  liable.-— 
But,  to  return  to  Lord  Mansfield ;  it  really  astonished  me 
to  hear  it  remarked  upon,  as  a  new  and  surprising  article  of 
intelligence,  that  that  noble  lord  was  so  many  years  in  the 
cabinet,  and  that  some  gentlemen  heard  it  this  night  for  the 
first  time.  What,  that  Lord  Mansfield  could  have  been  so 
many  years  in  the  cabinet  with  such  different  administrations, 
with  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  all  the  time  have  kept  snug  in  the  corner  and 
be  unknown.  Preposterous  supposition  !  These  distinguished 
men  not  only  knew  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  in  the  cabinet, 
but  they  approved  it.  If  they  did  not,  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined  that  they  would  have  allowed  it.  The  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  will  hardly  think  that  if  I  conceived  the 
thing  of  which  they  complain  to  be  a  violation  of  constitu- 
tional principle,  I  would  be  a  party  to  it.  Let  them,  then, 
give  the  same  fair  play  to  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  New- 
casde,  and  Mr.  Grenville.    . 

As  to  the  injury  likely  to  result' to  the  constitution,  fi'om 
the  introduction  of  a  cnief  justice  into  the  cabinet,  I  think 
the  bill  of  the  present  reign,  which  establishes  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  apprehension. 
But  I  now  come  to  the  specific  objections  made  to  a  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  sitting  in  the  cabinet. 
Now,  the  first  relates  to  libels;  but  in  reply  to  this,  I  shall 
only  say)  that  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  propriety 
of  prosecuting  for  a  libel  being  agitated  in  a  cabinet  council ; 
I  never  witnessed  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  I  do  not  find 
from  any  of  those  who  were  in  the  cabinet  during  the  period 
when  numy  prosecutions  took  place,  that  the  subject  of  such 
prosecutions  was  ever  discussed  there.  Sure  I  am,  that  no 
cuch  discussion  ought  to  take  place  there.  Tl«e  consideration 
of  questions  of  that  nature  properly  belong  to  the  office  of 
the  secretary  for  the  home,  department,  with  whom  it  re$tS| 
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to  gi^  orders  to  the  attorney->general  to  prosecute.    But,  the 
case  of  treason  has  been  alliided  to.     Upon  qoestions  of  this 
kind,  Lord  Elienborougrh  is  as  liable  to  be  summoned  to 
attend  the  cabinet  as  privy  counsellor,  as  he  is  in  his  present 
situation.    But  I  contend,  that  he  is  likely  to  be  soriously 
prepossessed  by  such  previous  examination  as  the  magistrBtes 
are,  who  commit  prisoners,  or  as  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bendi 
are,  when  they  grant  an  information  upon  the  affidavit  of 
one  of  the  parties,  without  sending  the  charge  to  the  grand 
juries.     I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  when 
a  subject  of  high  treason  comes  on  for  discussion  in  the 
cabinet,  which  may  be  afterwards  brought  to  trial  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  the  absence  of  the' noble  lord  irfio  is 
the  subject  01  this  debate  from  any  such  discussion  would  be 
most  becoming.     I  should  certainly  feel  it  right  to  absent 
myself  upon  such  an  occasion,  if  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
noble  lond.     But  how  many  are  the  subjects  connected  whh 
war  and  peace,  with  our  commerce  and  finances,  upon  whidi 
a  lord  chief  justice  maybe  consulted  without  exciting  the 
slightest  jealousy  or  objection  I     On  these  points,  however,  ■ 
it  is  said,  you  must  not  consult  him,  because  if  yon  do,  yon 
make  him  a  politician.    And  pray  do  gentlemen  forget,  that 
by  the  very  oath  of  a  privy  counsellor,  the  chief  justice  binds 
himself  to  give  such  advice?    If,   however,   you  interdict 
him,  as  the  advocates  of  the  motion  propose,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  him  ?    We  have  heard  of  the  dinner  placed 
before  Sancho  Pan^a :  if  he  wished  for  fish,  that  was  ol^ected 
to;  and  if  he  wished  for  meat,  an  objection  was  started  also; 
so,  between  the  objections,  poor  Sancho  bad  no  dinner  at  alL 
Just  in  a  similar  manner  do  the  friends  of  the  motion  propoee 
to  deal  with  Lord  Ellenborough.    The  noble  lord  is  made  a 
privy  counsellor,  but  yet  he  is  not  to  be  consulted  upcm  points 
of  law,  lest  his  mind  as  a  judge  should  be  prepossessed;  nor 
is  he  to  be  consulted  on  points  of  state,  lest  he  should  be 
made  a  politician.     Thus  it  was  proposed  to  destroy  his  func- 
tions as  a  privy  counsellor  altogether. 

Mr.  Fox  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  incompatibility  of  the 
judicial  and  legislative  functions,  and  asserted  that  such  in- 
compatibility was  never  known  to  have  been  rigidly  insisted 
on,  but  in  two  instances;  the  first  of  whicli  took  place  under 
the  second  government,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
volution in  France;  and  the  second  instance  was  with  r^ard 
to  Turkey,  and  upon  this  he  had  read  no  law  but  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  other  such  works;  according  to  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  bashaw  and  the  cadi  must  always  be 
separate.  Adverting  to  the  statutes  which  implied  to  this 
questicm,  he  quoted  the  acts  of  regency  adoptea  on  the  pro- 
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position  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  that  also  in  the  early  part  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign.  By  both  these  acts,  he  stated  that  a  council  to  assist 
the  r^nt  was  appointed,  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  should  be  one  of 
the  council.  Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  such  situation 
the  chief  justice  would  have  to  perform  the  same  functions  as 
Lord  EUlenborough  would  be  now  called  on  to  execute.  It 
appeared,  in  &ct,  that  the  present  cabinet  was  formed  merely 
on  the  model  laid  down  for  the  councils  of  regency  men* 
tioned  in  those  celebrated  acts.  The  last  act,  he  observed, 
was  supported  by  the  vote  of  Blackstone,  who  on  this  night 
was  quoted  as  adverse  to  its  principle.  After  recapitulating  and 
ably  inforcing  his  several  arguments,  Mr.  Fox  insisted  that 
the  proposition  before  the  House  was  supported  neither  by 
precedent,  law,  argument,  or  expediency.  He  took  notice 
of  the  observation,  that  the  motion  was*  not  brought  forward 
as  an  opposition  question.  He  assured  the  honourable  mover 
and  his  supporters,  that  he  was  not  at  all  inchned  to  provoke 
opposition  to  his  measures.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  be 
ghid  of  the  support  of  any  set  of  gentlemen;  but  if  he 
was  to  have  an  opposition,  he  particularly  wished  that  they 
might  always  choose  such  questions  as  that  now  before  the 
House. 

The  question  that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read 
being  then  put,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  TdlerM. 


King's  Message  ok  the  Wab  with  Prussia. 
April  23. 

ON  the  21st  of  Aoril  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  presented  the  following 
message  from  his  majesty : 

«G.R. 

<<  His  majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ihaX  he  has  found  himself  under  th^  necessity  of  with- 
drawing his  ministers  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  of  adopting 
provisionally  measures  of  just  retaliation  against  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  Prussia.  His  majestv  deeply  regrets  this  ex- 
tension ahd  aggravation  of  calamities,  already  so  severely  felt  by 

vol.  VI.  T  T 
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the  nationi  of  die  continent,  whose  independence  and  prosperi^ 
he  has  never  ceased  to  consider  as  intimately  connected  witb 
ihose  of  his  own  people.    But  measures  of  direct  hostility,  deli- 
berately adopted  affamst  him,  have  left  him  no  alternative. —  la 
a  moment  of  confidential  intercourse,  without  even  the  pretence 
of  any  cause  of  complaint,  forcible  possession  has  been  taken  by 
Prussia  of  his  majesty's  electoral   dominions.    Deeply  as   this 
event  affected  the  interests  of  this  kingdom,  his  majesQr  chose, 
nevertheless,  to  forbear,  on  this  painful  occasion,  all  recourse  fea 
the  tried  and  affectionate  attachment  of  his  British  subjects.     He 
remonstrated  by  amicable  ne^ociation  against  the  injury  he  had 
sustained,  and  rested  his  clami  for  reparation  on  the  modemtioB. 
of  his  conduct,  on  the  justice  of  his  representation,  and  on  the 
common  interest  which  Prussia  herself  must  ultimately  feel,  to 
resist  a  system  destructive  of  the  security  of  all  legitimate  pos- 
session.    But  when,  instead  of  receiving  assurances  conformable 
to  this  just  expectation,  his  majesty  was  informed  that  the  deter- 
mination had  been  taken  of  excluding  by  force,  the  vessels  and 
the  commodities  of  this  kingdom  from  ports  and  countries  under 
the  lawful  dominion,  or  forcible  controul  of  Prussia;  his  majesty 
eould  ho  longer  delay  to  act  without  neglecting  the  first  duty 
which  he  owesito  his  people.    The  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  his  subjects,  equally  forbid  his  acouiescing  in  this 
open  and  unprovoked  aggression.    He  has  no  doubt  of  the  full 
support  of  his  parliament,  b  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British 
fla^,  and  the  freedom  of  the  British  navigation;  and  he  will  look 
with  anxious  expectation  to  that  moment,  when  a  more  dignified 
and  enlightened  policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  shall  remove  every 
impediment  to  the  renewal  of  peace  and  friendship  with  a  power^ 
with  whom  his  majesty  has  no  other  cause  of  differenoe  than  that 
now  created  by  these  hostile  acts." 

The  message  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
23d,  when 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  fi^ows :  —  I  am  sure^ 
8ir,  it  is  impossible  that  the  menage  we  have  now  heard  read» 
can  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  sensation  in  every  temper  and 
disposition  of  mind  which  can  exist  in  this  House.  In  the 
first  place,  when  we  hear  it  stated  that  his  majesty  has  ab- 
stained from  appealing  to  his  British  subjects,  on  account  of 
the  violence  and  injustice  which  have  been  done  to  him  in 
the  seizure  of  his  electoral  dominions,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
ieel  grateful  for  that  kindness  and  mildness  which  bis  majesty 
has  always  shewn  to  the  subjects  of  this  reafan.  It  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  that  he  could  consent  to  involve  tliem  in 
war  upon  any  ground  that  was  not  immediately  and  direcdy 
connected  with  British  interests.  After  the  s^timmt  of 
gratitude  to  his  majesty  for  this  tender  consideration  of  bis 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  the  next  feeling  which  must  be 
strongly  excited  by  the  message,  is  a  feeling  of  just  indigo 
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nation  at  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Prussia.  I  hope  that 
every  member,  while  he  feels  this  just  indignation,  will,  at 
the  same  time^  perceive  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  most 
vigorous  measures,  with  a  language  temperate  and  moderate, 
and  which  does  not  violate  that  respect  which  has  been  al« 
ways  considered  as  due  to  crowned  neads,  and  ought  not  in 
the  present  times  to  be  departed  from.  Indeed,  to  describe 
justly  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  court 
of  Russia  against  this  countiy,  they  cannot  be  called  the 
measures  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  for  that  sovereign  is 
known  to  be  of  a  mild  and  pacific  disposition.  The  mea- 
sures must  be  considered  sucn  as  his  Prussian  majesty  has 
been  induced  to  adopt  from  the  pernicious  councils  of  the 
enemies  of  this  country.  Had  it  been  my  object  to  condemn 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  decision  of  the  Prussian  cabinet 
I  might  have  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  some  additional 
papers  on  the  table,  but  that  not  being  my  object,  I  have 
moved  but  for  few.  More  would  have  been  unnecessary,  as 
it  was  not  my  wish  to  give  the  strongest  possible  colouring  to 
the  accusation  that  the  message  contains. 

In  order.  Sir,  to  understand  those  proceedings  which  have 
terminated  in  an  outrage,  unprecedented  in  tne  historv  of 
the  worst  measures  of  the  worst  times  of  Europe,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  view  the  transaction  a  little  earlier.  The  origin 
of  this  proceeding  is  to  be  traced  to  the  convention  concluded 
at  Vienna,  on  the  15th  of  December,  between  Count  Haug- 
witz  and  the  French  emperor;  but  when  it  is  considerra 
what  was  the  situation  of  Prussia,  at  the  time  that  its  sove- 
reign concluded  that  treaty  with  France,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  its  means  of  negociation  were  still  greater  than  what 
it  derived  from  its  own  sources,  or  its  own  armies.  The 
armies  of  Prussia  were  undoubtedly  numerous  and  respect- 
able ;  but  was  it  on  them  alone  that  the  King  of  Prussia  relied, 
when  he  was  negociating  with  France?  Certainly  it  was  not. 
He  had  a  strong  additional  support,  which  gave  weight  to  his 
n^;ociations.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  after  he  haa  left  Au- 
aterlitz,  gave  the  whole  direction  of  the  Russian  troops  that 
remained  in  Germany,  to  the  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
This  country,  too,  had  promised  him  a  powerful  assistance  by 
pecuniary  supplies,  if  he  should  be  driven  to  a  war  with 
France.  These  were  the  means  he  possessed  of  giving  weight 
to  his  negociations.  And  how  did  he  apply  those  means  ? 
Why,  to  seize  a  part  of  the  territories  of  one  of  those  powers 
which  had  been  supporting  him  in  that  rank  and  situation 
which  enabled  him  to  conclude  his  treaty.  After  this  treaty 
was  signed,  a  considerable  difficulty  remained  in  the  execution 
of  it;  this  difficulty  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure^  from  tht 
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jnst  scruples  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  perceived  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  prevail  upon  his  Britannic  majesty  ta 
ntih  such  a  treaty,  and  who,  therefore^  felt  that  his  title 
woiud  be  so  bad  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  Hanover,  under 
these  circurostances,  a  poor  equivalent  for  those  provinces 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  France.  He  felt,  besides^ 
that,  upon  no  principle  of  justice,  could  he  pretend  to  take  it 
on  other  terms  than  those  which  France  herself  had  held  it 
on,  and  therefore,  at  first,  he  did  not  pretend  to  take  Hano- 
ver absolutely,  but  with  die  power  of  restoring  it.  France, 
in  the  mean  time,  pressed  for  the  cession  of  Anspach  and 
Bayreuth.  What,  tnen,  did  the  King  of  Prussia  do  ?  Cer- 
tainly he  did  not  expect  that  the  French  government  would 
be  able  to  n^ociate  between  him  and  his  Britannic  majesty, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  Hanover;  and  therefore 
be  finally  resolved  to  seize  it  without  the  consent  of  his  ma* 
iesty,  and  under  the  pretence  of  an  equivalent  for  Anspach, 
^yreuth,  and  those  provinces  which  were  ceded  to  France. 
It  cannot  then  be  said,  that  this  treaty,  and  the  proceedings 
which  followed  it,  were  altogether  the  effect  of  fear;  for 
what  was  the  necessity  under  which  his  Prussian  majesty  was 
placed?  Was  it  merely  the  necessity  of  ceding  Anspach  and 
Bayreuth  ?  This  might  have  been  a  considerable  misfortune, 
yet  it  was  one  which  might  be  justified  by  necessity.  But  the 
sort  of  necessity  claimea  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  different ; 
he  sa^s,  <*  Because  I  have  lost  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  I 
therefore  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  seizing  the  domi- 
nions of  some  third  power :  not  only  of  a  third  power,  but  of 
one  that,  from  all  times,  and  by  every  circumstance,  I  am 
bound  to  respect/*  This  is  the  sort  of  necessity  claimed  by 
the  Prussian  court,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  ttie  case  of 
Prussia  much  worse  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
As  for  Spain  (I  do  not  wish  to  revive  the  differences  of  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  the  Spanish  war)  but  Spain,  I  say,  would 
comply  no  farther  with  the  wishes  of  our  enemies,  tlian  by 

E'ving  a  sum  of  money.  Holland,  and  other  powers,  have 
ien,  from  terror,  obliged  to  make  cessions  of  territority  to 
France;  but  no  other  power  has  been  compelled,  by  terror, 
to  commit  robberies  or  spoliations  on  its  neighbours.  It  is 
ifi  this  that  the  case  of  Prussia  stands  distinguished  from  that 
of  all  other  nations.  We  cannot  help  looking,  with  some 
decree  of  pity  and  contempt,  on  a  power  that  can  allege  that 
it  is  reduced  to  such  a  necessity.  It  would  be,  in  itself^  a 
considerable  humiliation  or  degradation  to  Prussia,  to  be 
obliged  to  give  up  those  pix)vinces  to  which  it  was  so  much 
attached,  and  which  had  been  called,  ^<  The  cradle  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburgb.''    Hie  degradation  of  this  cession 
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was  Still  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Anspach,  who  entreated  their  sovereign  not  to  abandon  them. 
Instead  of  lessening  the  ignominy  of  &e  cession,  it  was  a  great 
increase  of  dishonour,  to  sell  a  brave  and  loyal  peopfe  for 
what  was  called  an  equivalent;  it  was  an  union  of  every 
thing  that  was  contemptible  in  servility,  with  every  thing  that 
was  odious  in  rapacity. 

On  the  26th  of  JanuaiT,  an  official  letter  was  written  from 
Baron  Hardenburg  to  Mr.  Jackson,  expressly  stating  it  to  be 
the  intention  of  his  Prussian  majesty  to  take  possession  of 
Hanover  only  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  England 
and  France.  In  the  answer  to  that  letter,  his  majesty  ex* 
presses  his  firm  reliance  on  the  declaration  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  but  wishes  the  terms  to  be  more  explicit  The 
language  that  Prussia  held  at  that  time  to  our  court,  was 
the  same  she  then  held  to  Russia,  and  to  every  other  court 
with  which  she  was  connected  by  the  relations  of  friendship. 
Soon  after  this^  the  convention  with  France  appeared,  and 
then  the  court  of  Prussia  wished  to  represent  the  measures 
taken  with  regard  to  Hanover,  as  in  a  manner  dictated  by 
France;  they  would  have  it  supposed,  that  it  was  rather  an 
ol^ect  of  French  than  of  Prussian  ambition,  that  they  should 
be  posssesed  of  Hanover.  At  first,  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
present  to  the  government  of  this  country,  that  it  was  more 
for  our  interest  that  Hanover  should  be  occupied  by  Prussian 
than  by  French  troops;  and  their  argument  was  this :  *'If 
we  have  it,  the  ports  may  be  still  opeo  to  your  commerce,  or 
at  least  your  manufiictures  may  have  a  pass^e  through  our 
territory."  This  hope  was,  however,  now  entirely  cut  ofl^ 
and  M.  de  Schulenburgh,  in  his  manifesto,  professes  to  take  the 
country  as  a  present  from  France,  which  she  had  won  and 
held  by  the  right  of  conquest.  No  example  could  be  found 
in  all  the  histories  of  war,  and  no  mention  had  ever  been 
made  by  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  of  any  power  hav- 
ing a  right  to  receive  as  a  present,  a  country  occupied  during 
a  war  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  but  not  ceded  by  the 
other.  The  House  must,  therefore,  see  to  what  extremity 
we  are  now  reduced.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  a  war 
with  Prussia  would  not  be  a  calamity.  It  is  impossible  but 
that  it  must  be  a  calamity  to  this  country,  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  its  enemies  increased.  It*  is  also  a  piiinfiil  consider* 
ation  to  think  that  there  is  no  mode  of  returning  this  calamity 
on  the  aggressors  which  will  not,  in  some  degree^  fall  also  cm 
neutral  and  friendly  nations,  and  even  on  ourselves.  The 
House  will,  however,  feel  that  there  are  occasions  in  whidi  a 
manifestation  of  our  principles  and  of  our  resentpnent  becomes 
necessary,  although  attended  with  the  calamtties  Inseparabla 
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from  war.    If  6iich  an  outrage  as  this  were  passed  over,  might 
not  every  other  nation  in  Europe,  and  particularly  those  who 
have  less  power  to  resist  than  Prussia,  say  to  us,  <^  we  wish 
as  much  as  you  that  the  power  of  France  could  be  restrained^ 
but  you  see  our  situation,  and  the  great  power  of  France^  to 
which  we  are  exposed  ?    What  are  we  to  do  ?'*    If  this  ques- 
tion were  put  to  me^  I  should  answer,  that  powers  in  that 
situation  must  save  themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  and  even 
make  cessions  if  they  are  insisted  upon.    If  Prussia  should 
allege^  that  she  was  in  that  state  of  comparative  weakness  that 
she  was  obliged  to  cede  Anspach  and  Bayreuth ;  howev^  his 
miyesty  mightlament  the  necessity,  or  the  accession  of  strength 
his  enemies  derived  from  the  ^quisition,  still  he  would  not 
have  attempted  to  oppose  it,  or  make  the  slightest  remon- 
strance on  the  occasion.     But  when  that  power  sLall  say,  ^'  I 
am  not   only  obliged  to  make  cessions,  but  I    am  also 
obliged  to  make  war  with  you,"  then  the  question  becomes 
Tery  different,  and  his  majesty  is  under  the  necessity  of 
considering  it  in  a  very  different  light.     Although  I,  for 
one,  am  not  indined  to  look  very  &vourably  on  the  present 
situation  of  this  country,  nor  to  feel  so  sanguinely  as  some 
other  gentlemen,  yet  I  think  that,  upon  the  present  occasioi^ 
we  should  make  a  signal  example  of  the  court  of  Prussia;  and 
whatever  principles  theorists  may  lay  down  about  restoring 
the  balance  of  Europe,  I  think  we  shall  do  more  to  restore 
the  sound  and  true  principles  that  ought  to  prevail  in  Europe 
bv  shewiuff  the  world,  in  this  instance,  that  this  countiv  willnot 
anandon  Ukem  herself^  nor  consent  that  they  shall  be  de« 
parted  from  by  other  nations  in  their  transactions  with  her. 
1  consider  that  the  power  of  the  countiy  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  known  justice  of  its  principles,  in  its  mode- 
ration and  forbearance;  but  if  the  court  of  Berlin  chooses  to 
depart  from  the  principles  of  justice,  and  to  act  with  hostility 
towards    this  country,  it  must  take  the  consequence.    I  be- 
lieve it  has,  as  yet,  gained  nothing  by  its  injustice.    Hanover, 
desolated  as  it  was,  first  by  French  armies,  and  afterwards,  in 
a  still  greater  degree,  by  Prussian  armies,  can  add  litdeor 
nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Prussia)  neither  can  it,  in  its  pr^ 
sent  situation,  increase  her  military  strength.    The  Kins  of 
Prussia  has  been  given  a  mere  nominal  possession  of  mat 
country;  but  so  far  from  being  strengthened  by  this  present 
from  France^  he  is  only  the  more  completely  vanquished  and 
subdued.    Austria  was  forced,  by  the  fortune  of  the  war,  to 
cede  many  of  her  provinces ;  other  nations  had  been  obliged 
to  make  similar  cessions;  but  none  of  them  had,  like  Prussia, 
been  reduced  to  that  lowest  state  of  degradation,  to  consent  to 
become  the  ministers  of  the  injustice  and  rapaci^  of  a  master. 
By  the  conunand  of  France,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  shut  the 
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porta  of  Hanover  agaiiUBt  our  ships ;  and  wbat  was  the  posses* 
sion  which  France  allowed  her  to  keep  of  Hanover  /  Shp 
has  sent  general  Barbou  to  reside  in  that  country,  as  a  mili-* 
tary  superintendant,  to  see  that  (every  thing  was  done  there  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  France^  There  are  many  other  in- 
stances of  the  manner  in  which  Prussia  is  now  treated  by  France; 
in  several  transactions,  respecting  the  possession  of  Essen  and 
Werden,  and  several  little  villages  almost  too  inconsiderable 
to  name,  Prussia  is  treated  with  as  litde  respect  b»  she  de« 
serves.  The  French  appear  ccmstantly  to  treat  Prussia  as  a 
country  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  treaty  or  agreement 
with;. and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  likely  they  are  in  (he  right. 
In  our  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall  have  avoided  a 

Seat  evil,  and  done  some  good ;  we  shall  avoid  the  ^ving 
e  sanction  of  this  country  to  the  spoliations  which  have 
been  committed  on  the  continent ;  we  shall  avoid  the  impup 
tation  of  being  indifierent  to  the  fiite  of  his  majesty's  foreiim 
possession,  which  would  be  a  heavy  imputaticm,  even  if  it 
were  supposed  that  their  security  was  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  this  country ;  but,  above  aQ,  we 
shall  avoid  the  giving  our  sanction  to  that  principle  which 
has  been  lately  adopted,  of  transferring  the  subjects  of  one 
prince  to  another,  in  the  way  of  equivalents,  and  under  the 
pretext  of  convenience  and  mutual  accommodation.  The 
wildest  schemes  that  ever  were  before  broached  would  not  go 
so  &r  to  shake  the  foundations  of  all  established  govern- 
ments as  this  new  practice.  If  we  are  to  make  exchanges, 
let  us  exchange  those  things  which  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  exchange;  let  us  give  a  field  for  afield,  or  letns 
exchange  its  stock,  its  oxen,  and  its  sheep ;  but  let  us  not  con^ 
aider  the  people  of  a  country,  or  the  subjects  of  a  state,  as 
matter  for  exchange  or.  bartar.  There  must  b^  in  every 
nation,  a  certain  attachment  of  the  people  to  its  form  of 
government,  without  which  x^o  nation  can  subsist.  This 
principle,  then,  of  transferring  the  subjects  of  one  prince  to 
another,  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  every  government,  and 
the  existence  of  every  nadon.  I  had,  therefore^  g^^^  plea^ 
sure  in  presenting  the  note,  delivered  by  me  to  M..  Jacobin 
which  expressed,  that  no  consideration  of  convenience  or  mu- 
tual accommodation,  much  less  an  equivalent,  would  ever  in^ 
duce  his  majesty  to  forget  the  exemplary  fidelity  and  attachment 
of  his  Hanoverian  subjects,  or  consent  to  the  alienation  of 
the  electorate.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
any  farther  observations ;  but  before.  I  sit  down,  I  must  states 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  shutting  the  porta  of 
Prussia  to  British  vessels  is  alone  most  clearly  and  unquestiaii^ 
ably  an  act  erf*  hostility  against  this  countr}% 
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'     Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  ttioving  an  address  of  Ckanks  to  hia 
jesty,  which  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 
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Slave  Importation  Bill. 

May  I* 

kN  the  31st  of  March,  the  Attorney-general,  Sir  Arthur 
Piffgott,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "To  carry  iDto 
effect  his  majesty's  proclamation  of  the  15  th  of  August  1804,  for 
preventing  the  importation  of  African  negroes  by  British  subjects 
or  British  shipping  into  the  colonies  conquered  by  or  ceded  to 
us  in  the  course  of  the  war/'  Upon  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill^  m  the  ist  of  May, 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  that  as  to  this  bill  having  an  ope- 
ration gradually  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  as  some  geotle- 
inen  seemed  to  apprehend,  he  owned  he  could  not  flatter  him* 
«elf  in  the  hope  tnat  it  would  produce  such  a  conseqnoioe ; 
and  if  he  thought  it  would  have  such  a  tendency,  instead  of 
that  being  with  him  an  argument  against  the  bill,  it  was  one 
which  would  render  him  ten  times  more  enamoured  (rf* it; 
but  so  &r  from  such  a  consequence^  he  thought  it  would  only 
operate  some  few  years  hence^  to  fiimish  a  new  argumentf 
added  to  the  old  ones,  of  those  who  opposed  that  abolition^ 
but  on  which  certainly  he  never  placed  any  very  strong  re- 
liance.     They  had  predicted  in  the  same  manner  of  the 
slave  carrying  trade,  and  of  eveij  other  r^ulation  calculated 
to  palliate  the  enormous  abuses  of  that  trade.     They  had  stidp 
<<  Oh  1  if  you  pass  this  bill,  there  will  be  no  need  to  say  any 
more  about  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  as  in  a  very  few  years  voa 
will  have  no  such  trade  to  abolish ;"  and  yet  afterwards,  when 
the  gradual  abolition  came  to  be  proposed,  the  same  persons 
argued,  ^<  Why  abolish  ?  You  have  already  established  tndk 
wholesome  restrictions  upon  the  trade  as  4o  obviate  its  evi]fi» 
and  make  it  tend  of  itself  to  a  gradual  abolition."   Such  migfat 
probably,  in  a  year  or  two  hence,  be  the  argument  applied 
in  respect  of  this  bill,  which  was  now  spoken  of  as  a  measure 
destrustiveof.the  trade  of  this  country.     Having,  howeveTf 
no  such  apprehension,  such  arguments  had  no  influence 
upon  his  mind.     With  respect  to  the  total  abolition  of  U» 
alave  trade  itself,  whatever  gentlanen  might  think  of  the 
Mnsbtency  of  those  miniisters  in  office^  who  had  voted 
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for  it  out  of  o£Bce,  be  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  answer 
for  the  opiQions  of  all  his  majesty's  ministers:  he  could  an- 
swer for  himself,  and  several  of  those  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  act,  and  some  of  whom  held  the  highest  and  most 
dignified  stations  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  well 
^  as  in  this,  that  neither  he  nor  they  had  ever  changed  the  sen- 
timents iJiey  had  so  repeatedly  avowed  upon  it.  They  still 
felt  it  as  one  involving  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  and 
as  one  which,  however  unfortunate  this  administration  might 
be  in  other  respects,  should  they  be  successfol  in  effecting  it, 
would  entail  more  true  glory  upon  their  administration,  and 
more  honour  upon  their  country,  than  any  other  transaction 
in  which  th^  could  be  engaged.  After  all  that  had  been 
said  upon  this  subject,  it  would  be  felt  that  the  measure  would 
most  pr<^rly  be  brought  forward  by  the  honourable  member 
opposite  to  him,  (Mr.  Wilberforce,)  whose  laudable  exertions 
in  that  case  redounded  so  much  and  so  justly  to  his  own  praise. 
Whether  he  should  think  proper  to  bring  it  forward  this  ses- 
sion or  die  next,  (the  sooner  the  better,)  lie  could  assure  him 
of  his  most  cordial  support,  and  that  of  those  friends  who, 
out  of  office,  had  voted  with  him  for  the  abolition  of  that 
jibominable  traffic 
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May  15. 

TN  the  committee  on  the  property  duty  bOI, 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said  he  wished  to  state  in  a  few  words 
his  ideas  respectmg  the  principle  of  the  property  tax.  The 
general  principle  of  it  seemed  to  b^  that  all  persons  having 
proper^)  of  whatever  kind,  were  bound  to  contribute.  The 
exception  from  this  principle  was,  that  those  were  to  be  ex- 
empted from  its  operation,  who  could  not  contribute  to  the 
tax  without  depriving  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  thus  becoming  the  proper  objects  of  charity.  In  many 
cases,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  any  thing  from  the  pro* 
dace  of  labour,  since  it  might  be  barely  sufficient  to  procure 
subsistence.  Hence  the  propriety  of  those  exemptions  that 
were  proposed  in  certain  cases.  Annuitants,  also,  below  a  cer- 
tain sum  were  to  be  exempt^,  because  they  could  not  be  said 
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to  be  possessed  of  real  praperty.  But  this  would  not 
apply  to  income  derived  from  monies  in  the  funds,  or 
from  landed  property.  Suppose  a  man  to  be  possessed 
of  6  or  700/.,  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of  30^. 
a  year,  by  subjecting  him  to  the  present  tax,  you  could  not 
be  said  to  deprive  hmi  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  make  him 
an  otyect  of  charity ;  for  what  title  could  such  a  man  set  up  to 
your  charitable  assistance,  who  was  possessed  of  a  capital  <^ 
6  or  700^  ?  He  therefore  was  not  entitled  to  be  exempted 
from  the  genoral  principle ;  and  this  would  apply  equ^ly  to 
the  possession  of  landed  and  of  funded  property.  According 
to  the  extent  of  a  man's  income  in  many  different  situations, 
he  might  have  it  in  bis  power  to  make  such  alterations  in  bis 
expenditure  as  that  the  tax  would  not  entirely  crush  him :  he 
might  be  able  in  some  measure  to  relieve  himself:  if  he  lived 
on  the  first  floor,  for  Inslanee^  he  might  remove  to  the  seoondy 
and  so  lessen  his  expences ;  if  he  was  on  the  second  afaneadyt 
he  might  mount  to  the  attic  story ;  but,  where  a  man  was 
already  found  to  be  in  the  cellar,  where  could  he  be  sent  to^ 
what  r^ource  could  he  have? 

In  consequence  of  some  observations  that  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  begged  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  line  of  distinction  he  had  before  drawn, 
and  to  repeat,  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  wish  of  those  who 
brought  forward  this  tax,  that  it  should  so  fisir  trespass  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  to  oblige  any  of  the  parties  from 
whom  it  should  be  exacted  to  applv  for  parochial,  or  even  for 
private  relief;  and  therefore  upon  this  principle^  as  in  the  cases 
of  income  from  labour,  the  mere  annuitant  for  life  in  any  in- 
come from  the  funds  under  50/.  was  exempted  by  the  bilL 
But  any  person  who  was  the  fee-simple  proprietor  of  5  or  600L 
in  the  stocks,  which  might  entitle  the  holder  to  an  income  of 
20  CMT  30L  a  year,  he  could  not  consider  in  the  light  of  an  ob- 
jcfct  likely  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life^  or  to  be  driven  to 
seek  for  charitable  relief,  and  therefore  an  annuity  so  avcam- 
stanced  came  fiiirly  under  the  operation  of  a  property  tax, 
like  freehold  prc^rty  in  land.  For  the  class  of  persons  who 
were  struggling  with  narrow  circumstances  to  preserve  ap- 
pearances, and  maintain  the  respect  to  which  their  characters 
in  life  justly  entitled  them,  be  felt  as  sincerely  as  any  nan; 
and  not  merely  for  those  with  incomes  of  looL  or  200L9  but 
even  in  many  cases  with  5  col.  a  year.  No  mah  was  more  «n- 
cerely  disposed  than  he  was  to  afford  them  alleviation.  He 
begged  his  honourable  fijend  to  be  assured,  that  he  was 
not  a  friend  to  the  tax  nor  to  any  of  its  principles  or  ope- 
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rations;  that  he  was  sensible  the  objections  to  it  were  just 
and  innumerable;  but  his  majesty's  present  ministers  were  re- 
liictantly  forced  to  adopt  it,  under  the  pressure  of  existing 
circumstances,  which  they  had  the  consolation  to  reflect 
they  had  no  share  in  producing. 


Limited  Service  in  the  Army. 
May  30. 

THE  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  Mr.  Secretary  Windham  proposed 
the  introduction  of  limited  service  into  the  army,  by  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the  bUU  After  specifying  the  age  of 
the  recruit,  and  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  militia,  he  proposed 
that  it  should  proceed  to  declare,  '^  that  he  engaged  to  serve  his 
majesty,  for  years,  which  he  would  fill  up  with  the  word 

«<  seven ;"  and  also  for  such  further  period  as  his  majesty  should 
please  to  direct,  not  exceeding  years,  which  he  proposed  to 
fill  up  with  the  word  ''  three,"  out  which  should  terminate  at  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  six  following  months  of  uninterrupted 
peace.  That  if  the  recruit  should  happen  to  be  under  18  years  of 
ase,  so  many  years  should  be  added  to  ^e  period  of  service,  as 
should  prevent  the  term  of  7  years  from  beginning  to  run  till  he 
was  actually  18  years  of  agcw  That  every  soldier  inroad,  at  the 
period  of  the  expiration  of  his  service*  should  be  sent  home  free 
from  expence,  andt  on  his  arriv^  in  Great  Britain,  should  receive 
the  usual  allowance  of  marching-money^  to  carry  him  to  his  par- 
ticular parish  or  place.  If  in  Great  Britain  at  the.  tin^  he  was  en- 
titled to  his  discharge,  then  abo  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  the 
allowance  of  marching  money*"  The  introduction  of  the  clause 
was  opposed  by  Sir  James  Pulteney,  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
Mr.  Perceval ;  and  supported  by  Colonel  Craufurd,  General  Loftu»| 
and  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  that  before  he  entered  into  any 
discussiim  of  the  principles  of  the  measure,  he  must  first  an- 
swer some  interlocutory  objections  that  had  been  made.  As 
to  the  complaint  of  its  being  hurried  forward  with  sueh  pr^ 
inpitation,  just  as  the  mutiny  bil|l  was  goiii^  to  expire,  he  must 
remind  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  (Mr. 
Canning)  and  his  firiends,  that,  a  few  days  ago,  they  had 
contended  that  the  discussion  should  be  delayed  two  days 
longer,  as  they  had  wished  it  not  to  come  on  before  Monday 
next  If  he  and  his  friends  persisted  in  fixing  it  for  the  pre»- 
«ent  night,  and  not  putting  it :  off,  it  was  merely  that  parlia^ 
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ment  should  have  as  much  time  ibr  the  discussion  as  could  be 
ffiven  before  the  expiration  of  the  mutiny  bill.     If  they  had 
nxed  it  for  Monday,  the  complaint  would  have  been,  why  did 
-you  not  bring  it  in  sooner  ?  why  did  you  not  give  us  more 
time  to  discuss  it  ?    This  was  a  tolerable  sample  of  the  gene* 
ral  style  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  arguments.     If 
the  measure  had  been  introduced  in  the  mutiny  bill,  it  was 
because  such  was  the  constant  usage  of  parliament*   The  right 
honourable  gentleman  next  found  fault  with  popular  assem- 
blies, and  parliament's  meddling  with  the  army  of  the  crowiu 
Where  was  it  that  he  made  that  objection?    In  a  House 
where  the  mutiny  bill  was  annually  passed,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  sulgecting  the  army  of  the  country,  in  some  measure, 
to  parliamentary  controul.     *^  But,"  said  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman,  ^  we  spent  our  time  much  better  when  we  were 
in  aidministration  ;  we  never  interfered  with  the  army  of  the 
crown ;  but  we  provided  a  constitutional  and  a  parliamentary 
army  to  be  a  balance  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  it  with 
recruits.''    For  his  part,  he  must  say,  he  never  heard  of  a  par^ 
liamentary  army  before,  except  in  the  year  1641 ;  and  as  for 
the  distinction  which  had  been  made,  of  royal  army  and  par- 
liamentary army,  it  was  what  no  writer,  no  speaker,  nor  no 
man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  tne  constitution, 
had  ever  taken  notice  of.     Every  army  in  this  country  was 
royal,  and  every  army  was  also  parliamentary.     The  right 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  consider  the  disposable  force 
as  the  king's  army,  and  every  other  description  of  force  as  a 
sort  of  balance  to  it    The  militia,  indeed,  from  its  composi- 
tion, and  the  description  of  its  officers,  might  be^  in  some 
degree,  considered  in  that  light;  but  as  to  the  additional 
force  raised  by  the  parish  bill,  nothing  could  be  more  ridi* 
culous  than  to  call  them  a  parliamentary  force,  which  was  to 
be  a  balance  to  any  other,  as  they  were  officered  by  persons 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  taken  from  the  king^s  army. 

An  honourable  general,  (Sir  James  Pulteney,)  had,  on  a 
former  night,  roundly  asserted,  that  no  other  nation  in 
Europe  had  ever  adopted  the  limited  service  recommended ; 
but  that  night  he  was  pleased  to  retract  something  from 
his  assertion,  and  only  said,  that  the  general  practice  of 
European  nations  was  against  it.  The  honourable  general 
had  not  stated  the  case  fiurly,  when  he  represented,  that,  if 
old  France  adopted  the  system,  her  armies  were  the  worse  for 
it,  and  that  in  the  seven  years'  war  they  had  been  every  where 
defeated.  The  honounible  general  should  not  have  confined 
himself  to  the  seven  years'  war,  but  should  have  also  taken  the 
war  preceding  it.  In  that  war  he  would  have  found,  that 
though  the  ftench  lost  the  battle  of  JDettingen,  they  won  that 
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of  Fontenoy,  and  were^  In  the  whole  of  the  war,  most  ccm- 

3}icuouslv  successfuL     Even  in  the  seven  years  war,  the  con- 
act  of  the  French  armies  was  by  no  means  treated  with  that 
Jevitv  in  the  writings  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  it  had  been 
by  the  honourable  general     As  the  Ordonnance  subsisted 
from  1 7 10  to  1787,  it  was  not  fair  merely  to  take  seven  years 
of  that  period  as  a  criterion,  when  for  seventy-seven  year» 
they  had  acquired  and  supported  a  hiffh  military  reputation* 
The  argument  which  his  right  honourwle  friend,  (Mr.  Wind* 
ham,)  had  drawn  from  the  Swiss,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  very 
strong  one,  and  completely  unanswered.     If  it  were  said,  that 
the  moral  excellence  of  the  soldier's  character  was  destroyed 
by  the  thoughts  of  leaving  the  service  and  returning  to  his 
home^  he  should  ask,'  do  not  the  Swiss  also  feel  a  strong  de- 
sire of  returning  to  their  native  f  country,  and  have  not  the 
Swiss  been  at  tne  same  time  flood  solaiers  ?     Has  not  even 
the  circumstance  of  their  joyful  return  to  their  homes  and  fa- 
milies, been  made  a  means  of  encouragement  to  others  to 
enlist?     When  the  young  men  of  the  country  saw  the  soldier 
return  to  his  home  with  more  reputation,  more  happiness, 
more  of  every  thing  that  could  give  satisfaction  to  mankind, 
they  wished  to  embark  in  the  same  career.     As  for  thd  mea* 
sure  proposed  beinfl  a  novel  theory,  he  should  only  say  that 
it  had  been  urged  m  that  House  twenty-five  years  ago,  an4 
it  was  no  less  than  sixteen  years  since  his  riflht  honourable 
friend  had  stated  the  advantages  which  mi^t  be  expected 
from  changing  the  term  of  service.     In  the  system  proposed, 
he  thought  great  advantages  would  be  derived,  both  from  the 
soldiers  who  stayed  afler  their  term  was  expired,  and  fi'om 
those  who  lefl  the  service.     Every  one  who  lefl  the  service 
would  shew  to  his  townsmen,  or  neishbours,  the  liberty  that 
was  granted  to  soldiers  to  return  to  Uieir  homes,  and  this,  he 
thought,  would  immediately  have  a  strong  effect  in  recruit- 
ing me  army.     It  was  strange,  that  tho^  who  had  so  ofteii 
argued  that  there  was  something  in  real  service,,  and  in  the 
regular  army,  which  attracted  persons  who  inlisted  for  liome- 
service^  should,  upon  the  present  occasion,  contend  that  it 
had  no  such  attraction,  and  that  every  one  must  prefer  the 
home  service.    It  was  no  wild  speculation  or  theory,  to  cal- 
culate upon  the  common  sense  and  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind.    There  was  no  doubt  but  that  any  body  who  had  a 
horse  to  dispose  of,  would  rather  sell  him  for  twenty  gui* 
neas  than  for  ten ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
military  profession  must  be  rendered  more  attractive  by  being 
made  more  eligible. 

A  right  honourable  gentleman,   (Mr.  Yorke,}  had  asked, 
was  it  necessary  to  extend  Qux  militaiy  system  ?    Had  we  aot 
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an  army  which,  both  in  discipline  and  in  numbers,  was  every 
thing  that  could  be  wished ;  which  was  fully  efficient  for  every 
purpose?   For  his  part,  he  could  not  allow  that  we  did  pos- 
sess an  army  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  country.     It 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  unfortunate  campaign  on 
the  continent,  the  country  was  placed  in  such  a  situation,  as 
to  witness  the  defeat  of  its  allies,  without  a  British  soldier 
having  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  thdr  defemse. 
If  it  is  said,  that  the  country  bad,  at  that  time,  an  army  fully 
efficient,  what  must  be  thought  of  those  ministers  who  did  not 
apply  the  means  they  were  possessed  of  for  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  support  of  our  allies?    That  most  disas* 
trous  campaign  was  decided  without  a  British  arm  being  raised 
or  a  musket  fired,   in  defence  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
What  would  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  have  said,  if  the 
ministers  of  that  day  had  told  him,  <^  you  are  certainly  the 
best  general  in  Europe,  and  our  army  is  very  fine  and  effi- 
cient to  all  the  purposes  of  the  country ;  but  we  cannot  give 
you  any  force,  either  to  protect  our  allies  or  to  attack  the 
enemy  r*  It  has  been  often  said.  What  occasion  has  this  coun- 
try for  a  great  army,  when  her  fleets  ride  triumphant  in  every 
sea  ?    tie  felt  considerable  confidence  in  our  navy,  and  shared 
in  that  pride  which  every  Briton  must  feel  at  the  brilliant  victo- 
ries our  fleets  had  obtained  over  the  enemy;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  must  say,  that  by  our  naval  superiority  alone  we  should 
never  be  able  to  prevent  France  from  extending  her  con- 
quests over  the  continent  of  Europe.    O !  but  say  others, 
we  have  plenty  of  money;  we  can  afford  to  subsidize  nations, 
and  hire  foreigners  to  fight  our  battles.     In  answer  to  that  he 
must  observe,  that  all  history  shewed  that  such  were  not  the 
means  by  which  greatness  and  national  honour  were  to  be 
defended.     This  country  had,  at  many  periods,  made  great 
and  astonishing  exertions.     When  William  III.  was  at  the 
head  of  the  confederacy  of  Europe,  this  country  acquired 
considerable  renown.     Again,  in  tne  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  commanded  our  armies,  al- 
though the  native  British  troops  that  he  commanded  were  a 
small  portion  in  number  to  their  German  allies,  yet  they 
ranked  high  in  military  reputation,  and  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  common  cause.     In  the  seven  years*  war,  a  few 
British  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Ferdinand, 
contribute  essentially  to  the  victory  at  Minden.     It  was  this 
way  the  country  acquired  renown,  •*  Sic  iiur  ad  astro***    It 
was  by  the  valour  of  her  troops,  and  not  merely  by  the  power 
of  subidizing  foreigners,  that,  in  the  best  times  of  her  his- 
tory, she  had  gained  so  high  a  character  among  the  nations* 
These  wars  had  been  undertake,  in  a  great  measure,  to  pre- 
II 
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Berve  the  bcdance  of  power^  and  however  this  idea  might  be 
ridiculed,  our  ancestors  saw,  what  we  have  felt,  that  this  ba« 
lance  of  power  could  not  be  destroyed  without  the  most  se- 
rious evils  resulting  to  Europe,  and  without  our  being  exposed 
to  the  domineering  influence  of  France,  The  situation  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  was  this:  it  must  either  trust 
entirely  to  its  navy,  its  commerce^  and  its  ships,  and  patiently 
3ubmit  to  see  the  power  of  France  extending  over  every  na* 
tion  in  Europe;  or  else,  it  must, think,  at  some  future  period, 
of  being  able  to  afford  some  relief  to  nations  that  arc  op« 
pressed,  and  of  preserving  its  connection  with  the  continent 
of  Europe.  If  this  was  the  determination  of  the  House,  it  was 
evident,  that  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  these  things  was» 
to  improve  our  armies;  but  if  the  country  luiould  prefer  what 
he  considered  the  ignominious  alternative  (which  he^  for  his 
part,  would  never  consent  to)  of  separating  herelf  from  the 
interests  of  other  nadons,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  an 
insulated  greatness,  he  conceived  that  such  a  conduct  would 
be  still  more  dangerous,  than  it  would  be  to  follow  a  more 

S^nerous  policy,  and  one  more  befitting  the  character  of  the 
ritish  nation.  He  should  also  have  an  objection  to  the  al- 
ternative, even  upon  constitutional  grounds.  It  was  known, 
that  the  character  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  was  to  resist 
every  attempt  that  might  be  made  affainst  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  and  especially  any  attacks  which  might  be  made 
by  France,  or  with  French  assistance.  The  cluu*acter,  how* 
ever,  of  any  other  family  which  bad  reigned  in  this  counti^ 
had  been  very  di£ferent.  If,  then,  it  could  ever  be  supposed^ 
at  some  remote  period,  that  any  sovereign  of  this  country 
could  act  on  the  principles  that  some  sovereigns  had  acted  on» 
when  there  was  a  compromise  between  England  and  France 
that  one  was  to  rule  by  sea,  and  the  other  by  land,  the  assist* 
once  of  France  might  be  requested  against  the  liberties  of  the 
subjects  of  this  realm.  Although  he  did  not  state  this  as  a 
case  very  probable^  yet  he  thought  the  bare  possibility  of  it 
made  it  an  object  worth  consideration.  ^ 

As  to  the  navy,  he  had  such  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  skill 
of  its  officers,  and  of  the  great  reputation  it  had  gained  (a 
reputation  which  would  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  pre* 
serve  its  superiority),  that  he  felt  confident  that  France  and 
Spain  could  never  equal  it  He  therefore  differed  much  from 
some  of  his  honourable  friends  on  the  subject  of  invasion* 
He  by  no  means  dreaded  invasion.  He  thought  we  had,  in 
the  first  place,  a  powerful  security  in  the  superiority  of  our 
navy ;  and,  in  the  second  place^  in  the  spirit  of  the  British 
nation,  which,  he  was  convinced,  was  abundantly  sufficient  to 
triumph,  ultimately,  over  any  army  that  could  invade  thi^ 
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country.    When  he  was  asked,  then,  why  do  you  want  a 
greater  army  ?  have  we  not  soldiers  enough  to  defend  the 
country  ?  he  should  answer,  **  we  have.enouffh,  and  more  than 
enough."     So  far  from  thinking  the  number  too  feir  to  de* 
fend  the  country,  he  wouU  state  most  distinctly,  that  if  he 
saw  any  prospect  of  recovering  for  Europe  what  had  beat 
lost  in  the  late  unfortunate  campaign,  he  should  have  no  ob- 
jeotion  to  risk  a  part  of  the  army  we  possess  in  the  attempt* 
He  thought,  tliat  we  should  think  of  acting  ofiensively  in  we 
war,  as  iar  as  our  powei*s  extended.     Although  the  disposable 
force  of  this  country  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  French 
armies,   yet,  it  did  not  follow  that  we  should  not  be  able^ 
at  some  future  period,   to   give   a   )M)WerfuI   and  eflfectoal 
assistance  to  some  of  those  nations  which  France,  in  her  am* 
bition  for  extending  her  power,  may  lioreufter  choose  to  at* 
tack.     He  was  always  an  eager  and  ardent  friend  of  peace, 
and  he  was  still  a  friend  ofpeace.     He,  indeed,  wished  for 
such  a  peace  as  could  be  made  on  tolerable  terms ;  but  then 
the  character  of  the  peace  he  wished  for  was,  that  it  should 
preserve  our  connections  with  the  continent  of  Enrqie^  and 
not  give  up  any  thing  Which  the  point  of  hbnour  forbad  us  to 
give  up.     If  such  a  peace  were  made,  he  hoped  the  nation 
would  not  uselessly  retain  the  passions  of  war  in  a  time  of 
peace.     As  to  what  regarded  the  point  of  honour,  he  con- 
sidered it  still,  as  he  had  often  stated  it,  as  a  matter  o£  the 
highest  importance  among  nations,  and  one  of  the  few  legi- 
timate grounds  of  war.     In  the  consideration  of  the  force  that 
the  country  required  at  the  present  time,  it  would  not  be  saf^ 
fident  to  talk  of  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  say,  that  it  is  now  double  or  treble  what  it 
was  at.  that  time.    The  question  was,  what  was  snfficient  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  now  placed,  and 
for  the  objects  it  had  in  view  ?   If  its  objects  were^  as  he  con* 
ceived  they  ought  to  be,  to  be  able  to  render,  at  some  foture 
day,  important  services  to  the  continental  nations,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  our  army  ought  to  be  increased ;  and  he  knew  no 
better  means  of  doing  it,  than  by  adopting  the  ^yj^tem  whidi 
was  proposed  by  his  right  honourable  friend.     The  military 
measures  which  had  been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  war^ 
were  merely  temporary  measures.     When  a  great  alarm  of 
invasion  had  been  spread,  it  was  natural  to  call  upon  all  hands 
to  repel  it.     The  object,  at  the  present  day,  was  not  so  much 
to  repel  invasion,  as  to  recover  for  the  country  that  military 
rank  and  influence  which  it  had,  till  very  recently,  preserved 
in  Europe.     He  was  more  sanguine  in  the  immediate  advan* 
tages  of  this  measure,  than  was  his  right  honourable  friend, 
who  introduced  it,  although,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  sanguine 
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9B  the'hoiimiTable  eoloRel'(Gnmfiird).  He  did  ronceive^  that 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  recniiting  senio^  at  present,  was» 
the  prejudices  of  perants,  who  oonceiTed  that  their  children 
were  utterly  lost  aiid  rained,  if  they  entered  into  the  armyt 
wb^her  in  the  cavalry  or  infantry.  If  this  measure  could 
remove  this  prejudice  n*om  the  minds  of  fathers  or  mothers,  it 
would  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  that  now  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  recruidng  service.  It  would  not  only  get  a  better  de- 
scription of.  recruits,  but  would  make  the  recruiting  service 
operate  on  a  much  more  extensive  description,  by  taking  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  vrdl  as  tte  population  of  the 
nianu&cturing  towns. 

He  was  sorry,  the  navy  had  been  at  all  mentioned ;  but, 
with  r«)f)ect  to  the  aHusion  which  had  been  made  by  an  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  to  a  late  regulation,  upon  a  principle 
similar  to.  that  now  proposed,  namely,  inlisting  them,  instead 
of  fot  life,  only  for  a  term  of  years,  or  dunng  the  wary  he 
was  surprised  that  the  honourable  gentleman  was  not  ac- 
quainted who  were  the  authors  of  that  arrangement :  he  wouldy 
however,  inform  the  honourable  gentleman j  that  it  was  made 
by.  his  own.friends,  the  late  adminbtration,  as  the  last  act  of 
their  official  authority,)  and  it  certainly  was  the  best  of  thdr 
whole  adininiiatradon;  and)  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  an  irre- 
fragable proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  princif^e,  as  well  in  pro- 
curing a  numerous  and  rapid  supply  of  recruits  £(>r*'the 
marine  service  unparallded  upon  any  former  ocoasiaa,  as 
in  obtaining  them  from  a  better  order  of  men.  In  answdr  to 
the  argument  against  extending  the  same  principle  to  the -army 
in  general,  he  could  only  say,  the  principle^  so  faY  as  it  had 
been  tried  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,-  and  according  to  the 
most  general  oixnions  of  persons  whom  he  considered  the.  first 
military  authorities,  not  only  in  the  present  day,  but  some 
years  back,  he  conceived,  was  a  good  and  an  eligible  one; 
and  haying  heard  no  other  plan  as  yet  proposed,  at  all  likely 
to  produce  similar  eflects,  he  should  adhere  to  and  support 
this. 

Much  clamour  had  been  raised  against  this  principle^  as 
new  and  untried;  and  the  alarm  was  loudly  sounded,  to  warn 
his  majesty's  ministers  against  its  adoption,  lest  they  should 
render  themselves  unpc^ular  to  the  whole  country ;  but» 
highly  sensible  as  he  was  of  the  excessive  solicitude  of  those 
who  used  such*  arguments  for  the  popularity  of  those  ministers, 
he  must  beg;  leave  to  say,  that  however  unwilling  they  were  to 
oppose  theur  own  opinions  to  those  expressed  by  the  majority 
or  any  great  portion  of  the  pec^le  of  Ekigland,  still  they  felt  it 
Aeir  bpunden  duty,  at  a  crisis  so  ur^nt  as  the  present,  not  to 
ten^rise  upon  a  measure  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  se-^ 

VOL.  VI.     '  u  u 
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Miitf  of  the  cooatry^  ander  anjr  appMhcnsiao  of  riskiiig  a 
temporary  anpopolvity;  for,  if  they  were  to  ssflfer  their  can-- 
ducty  in  Gonoerot  of  ftudi  importance,  to  be  swayed  by  sodi  ooii* 
•identionB,  th^  might  do  that  which  woukl  be  popohrwiOi  one 
par^  to^y,  and  unpopular  with  another  UMUorrow,  and, 
ID  the  mean  tira%  sacirifioe  to  popular  caprioe  or  telfiah  ccmh 
iideratioiiB,  the  real  interests  and  security  of  the  empire  in- 
stead of  doinff  that  which  was  their  indii^misable  dutyt  in* 
dependent  of  all  minor  considerations ;  namely,  adherii^ 
ftrmly  to  those  measures  which  appeared  best  in  their  con- 
viction, leflardlesB  of  any  risk  to  which  their  popularity  nugfat 
be  exposed:  nor  did  any  man,  in  his  mind,  deserve  the  name 
of  statewnan,  who  would  not,  under  such  drcomstaiioes, 
firmly  adhere  to  this  principle.  On  the  contrary,  that  mi- 
Bister  who  would  abanaon  it  under  such  circumstances,  woaM 
swerve  firom  his  duty,  and  act  the  part  of  a  fool  and  a  coward. 
In  times  like  theses  th^  ought  not  to  temporise.  If  Ihey 
ware  to  be  content  to  go  (m  from  day  to  day,  firom  expedient 
lo  expedient^  trustiiq^  to  chance^  and  consultiog  eveiy  fliic- 
laatioD  of  popular  opinion,  their  task  would  be  easy.  The 
course  was  before  them,  like  virtue  and  pleasure  in  the  Gie- 
eian  writer:  the  path  to  which  the  one  led,  arduous  and 
difficult;  ^  other,  smooth  and  easy.  But,  if  they  wished  to 
be  really  use&l  to  their  country,  ttiey  must  dten  risk  both 
Iheir  ponrer  and  their  popularity:  holding  a  firm  and  sya* 
lematic  attention  to  the  public  good,  they  might  soraetimee 
find  it  necessary  to  act  aninst  the  momentary  influence  of 
both;  but,  if  they  hesitated  to  do  so^  they  would  be  politkal 
cowards.  Thcgr  would  violate  their  du^,  both  as  servants 
of  the  crown,  and  as  members  of  parlifment,  if  they  woe 
deterred,  by  such  considerations,  from  ^ving  their  opinions^ 
and  pursuing  what  they  thought  right 

On  the  motion  for  bringing  up  the  clause,  the  cofm^uttee  di- 
vided: Yeas  254:  Noes  125. 


Abolition  of  the  Slavk  Tradx. 

June  10. 
TN  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given, 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose  and  spoke  as  fiiDows: 
Before,  Sir,  I  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  oniriikhlloolt 
with  confidence  for  the  almost  unanimous  cotetteoadioe  of 
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die  House  in  this  measure^  I  ieel  mysdf  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words  by  way  of  apokigy,  for  being  the  person  to  come 
forward  upon  the  present  occasion.  4^or  the  last  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  my  life,  I  have  been  in  ^  habit  of  unip 
IbrBily  and  strenuously  supporting  die  several  motions  mad» 
by  an  honourable  gentleman,  (Mn  Wilberforoe^)  who  has 
so  often,  by  his  meritorious  exertions  on  this  subject,  attracted 
the  appkuse  of  this  House,  and  obtained  the  admiration  of 
the  pnUic  During  the  hmg  period  that  I  found  it  in  sodi 
excellent  hands,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  feri  the  slightest 
diqmition  to  take  it  out  of  them.  I  am  still  of  the  sama 
opinion;  and  cannot  but  think  it  would  have  beai  nradi 
better,  if  the  same  honourable  menber  and  his  friends  had 
retained  it  in  their  own  hands^  and  they  might  certainly  have 
depended  upon  me,  and  those  with  whom  I  have  the  honout 
to  act,  for  the  same  ardent  support  which  we  have  uniformly 
given  them.  But,  Sir,  the  honourable  member  and  many 
€)f  his  friends,  seemed  so  strongly  to  entertain  different  sen* 
timents  in  that  respect,  from  me,  that  I  submitted  my  own 
opinion  to  theirs,  and  now  assume  the  tadc,  reluctanttT,  oa 
that  account,  but  on  ever^  other,  most  ffladly.  So  folly  am 
I  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  and  neoessi^  of  attain- 
ing what  will  be  the  ofcgect  of  my  motion  this  night,  that  ^ 
during  the  almost  forty  yean  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  parliament^  fhad  been  so  Jbrtunate  as  to  aocompUA 
thatj  and  that  onbf^  I  should  think  I  had  done  enough^  and 
could  retire  from  jnMic  l^e  with  comforts  and  the  conscious 
satisfactiony  that  I  had  done  m/ duty. 

Having  made  these  jM'eHminary  observations,  I  now  coma 
to  the  main  queation,  but  do  not  think  it  neeessary  to  stop 
at  present,  for  the  sake  of  referring  in  detail  to  all  the  entries 
on  your  journals,  made  at  diftrent  periods  since  the  year 
1792,  the  difierent  motions  made  by  the  honourable  gen* 
tleman,  the  resolutions  of  the  House^  and  the  bills  brought 
in  to  abolish  the  trade,  particularly  that  which  received  the 
sanction  of  this  Houses  tnough  it  was  unfortunately  negatived 
in  another  place.  I  have  not  lately  ha4  time,  Ifrom  otlMT 
occupations,  to  prepare  myself  by  referring  minutely  to  dates 
and  details;  and  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a 
general  reference,  in  which,  should  I  foil  into  any  mistake^ 
I  am  sure  there  are  gentlemen  who  will  be  certain  to  set  me 
right.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  I  am  happy  to  reflect^ 
diat  whatever  difference  of  opini<m  might  have  prevfuled  upon 
scwie  points  of  this  subject,  between  a  few  members,  and,  at 
one  time,  unhappily,  so  as  to  defeat  the  measure,  the  opnion 
of  this  House  upon  the  snfcgect  was,  I  will  not  say  unanimous^ 
for  in  that  I  may  be  contradicted,  but  as  nearly  unanimous 

vv  2 
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m  an^tliiflg  of  the  kind  could  be,  «*  Uiat  the  sfaive  li«de  ii 
contrary  to  the  principles,  of  jortioei  hmnttnity,  aad  Boond 
policy/'  Hiese,  I  believe,  were  the  words  of  the  lesoiotiofl, 
adopted  after  ksig  and  serious  deliberation ;  and  .dwy  srt 
those  whidi  I  mean  to  introdnoe  into  the  resobition  whidi 
I^sbafl  propose  this  night.  Surely,  Sir,  it  does  not  reauin 
yet  to  be  argued,  th^  to  cftrry  men  by  vicdence  away  to 
slavery,  in  distant  countries,  to  use  the  expression  of  an  iUns- 
trioas  man,  now  no  more,  (Mr.  Burke,)  a  man  distinguished 
io  every  way,  and  in  nothing  more  than  for  his  great  hu- 
■aanty,  ^<  is  not  a  traffic  in  the  labour  of  man,  tat  in  the 
man  himself."  I  will  not  now  enter,  for  it  would  be  unae- 
oessary,  into  that  exploded  arsument,  that  we  did  not  Bake 
the  negroes  slaves,  but  fbund-SieBi  already  in  that  states  and 
eondemned  to  it  for  crimes.  The  nature  of  the  crimes  them- 
selves (witchcraft  in  genaml)  is  a  manifest  pretext,  and  a 
mookery  of  all  human  reason.  But,  supposing  them  efen 
Io  be.rral  crimes,  and  such  as  men.shoidd  be  condemned  Ibr, 
ean  there  be  anv  thing  more  degrading  to  senses  or  disgustng 
to  humuiity,  than  to  think  it  honourable  or  justifiaUe  in 
Great  Britain,  annualh  to  send  out  ships  in  order  to  aanst 
'  in  the  purposes  of  Afirioan  pcdice?  It  has,  I  am  told,  been 
asserted  by  an  authorkv  in  the  other  house  of  parliaBient, 
tiiat  the  trade  is  in  ita^  so  good  a  one^  that  if.it  was  not 
found  rieeady  subsisting,  it  would  be  right  to  create  it  I 
oertainlv  will  not  compare  the  authority  just  alluded  to  with 
that  ot  my  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Wilberforce^)  who^  in 
the  efforts  he  has  nuide  ia  mder  to  abolish  this  dishonoonUe 
traffic,  has  done  himself  so  much  honour.  I  will  not  com- 
pare that  authority  witib  the  authority  of  a  right  hononrsble 
gentleman  now  nomore^  (Mr.  Pitt,)  whose  talents  have  abrajs 
so  justly  been  entided  to  admiration,  and  whose  doqnence 
was  never  inore  powerfully  di^layed  on  any  occasion  than  in 
opposition  to  this  scandalous  tri^c.  I  will  not  compare  it 
wiUi  that  of  a  noble  viscount,  (Sidmoutb,)  one  of  .your-  pre- 
decessors, but  not  your  immediate  one,  in  .that  chakf  than 
whom,  though  he»  opposed  the  manner  in  .whidi  we  wished 
to  obtain  an  abolition,  yet  as  to  the  principle^  no  man  ever 
aiiforced  more,  strongly,  or  with  more  feelmg,  his  utter,  de* 
testation  of  it.  Another  noble,  lord: also,  (Lord  Melville^} 
who  took  a  lead  in  ccmstantly  opposing  our  attempts  st  a 
total  and  immediate  abolition,  yet,  in  regard  to  the. principle, 
when  he  prevailed  in  his  measure  of  gradual  ijiiolition,  re- 
corded his  qpidion  on  the.  journals,  by  movii^  that  the  Hoase 
considered  the  slave  trade  to  be  adverse  to  poUcgr^^luiiasDt^i 
and  justice.': 
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Ldo  Doty  di^refere^  suppose^  that  diere  can  be  above  one,'* 
or  periiaps  twd  members  in  this  House,  who  can  olnect  to 
a  condemnation  of  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  has 
been  its  unHbrro,  consistent,  and  unchangeable  opinion  for 
the  last  eighteen  years,  during  which  we  should  btush  to 
hare  it  statol,  that  not  one  step  has  yet  been  taken  towards 
die  abolition  of  the  trade*  I^  then,  we  have  never  ceased^ 
to  express  our  reprobation,  surely  the  House  must  think' 
itself  tx>und  by  its  character,  and  the  consistencv  of  its  pro-' 
ceedfaigs,  to  condemn  it  now.  The  first  time  this  measure' 
was  proposed,  on  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend,  which 
was  in  the  year  1791,  it  was,  after  a  long  and  wann  dis- 
cussion, rgected.  In  the  following  year,  1792;  afler  the 
onestion  had  been,  during  the  interval,  better  consideirM, 
uiere  appeared  to  be  a  very  strong  disposition,  generally,  to 
adopt  it  to  the  full ;  but  in  the  committee,  the  question  for 
a  gradual  abciition  was  carried.  On  that  occasion,  when 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  specify  the  time 
when  the  total  abolition  should  take  place,  there  were  several 
divisions  in  the  House  about  the  number  of  years,  and  Lord 
Melville,  who  was  the  leader  and  proposer  of  the  gradual 
abolition,  could  not  venture  to  push  the  period  longer  than 
eig^t  years,  or  .die  year  1800,  when  it  was  to  te  totally 
amlidied.  Yet  we  are  now  in  the  year  1806,  and  while 
surrounding  natipns  are  reproaching  us  with  neglect,  not  a 
single  step  has  been  taken  towards  this  just,  humane,  and 
politic  measure  I  When  the  question  fin*  a  gradual  abolition 
was  carried,  there  was  no  one  could  suppose  that  the  trade 
would  last  so  long :  and  in  the  mean  time  we  have  suffered 
other  nations  to  take  the  lead  of  us.  -  Denmark,  much  to  its 
honour,  has  abolished  the  trade;  or,  if  it  could  not  abolish 
it  altc^ther,  has  at  least  done  all  it  could,  for  it  has  prohibited 
its  being  carried  on  in  Danish  ships,  or  by  Danish  sailors. 
I  own,  that  when  I  b^an  to  consider 'the 'subject,  early  in' 
the  present  session,  my  opinion  was,  thq);  the  total  abolition 
might  be  cai*ried  this  year;  but  subsequent  business  intervened, 
OeoBsioned  by  the  discussions  of  the  military  plan;  besides* 
wUch,  there  was  an  abolition  going  forward  in  the  foreign 
trade,  from  our  colonies,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  carry 
that  measure  throurii,  before  we  proceeded  to  the  other. 
That  bill  has  passed  into  a  law,'  and  so  far  we  have  already' 
sooeeeded ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  carry  the  measure  of  abolition 
through  the  other  House.  In  this  House^  from  a  regard  to 
the  consistency  of  its  own  proceedings,  we;  can  indeed  expect 
no  mat  resistance;  but  the  impe(uments  that  may  be  op- 
posed to  it  in  another,  would  notieave  sufficient  time  to' 
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acoomfdiflb  it.  No  aluniative  is  dierefbre  now  left,  bat  to 
y^  it  ntt  over  for  the  preeeot  sevion;  and  it  is  to  aflford  no 
mund  Soar  a  suspicion  that  we  have  abandoned  it  all«yther, 
tnat  we  have  seooune  to  the  measure  that  I  am  now  abovt 
to  propose..  The  motion  will  not  mention  any  UmitaliaB» 
either  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  abdishing  the  trade. 
There  have  been  some  hints  indeed  thrown  out  in  teme 
onarters,  that  it  would  be  a  better  measure  to  adopt  sooie- 
tning  that  must  inevitably  lead  to  an  aboliticm ;  but  after 
ek^teen  years  of  dose  attention  which  I  have  paid  to  the 
si^ecty  I  cannot  think  any  thing  so  effectual  as  a  direct  lam 
lor  that  purposes 

The  nest  point  is»  as  to  the  time  when  the  abolition  shall 
take  plaoe;  lor  the  same  reasons  or  otifections  which  led  to 
the  mdual  measure  of  1792,  may  here  occur  again.  That 
also  I  leave  open;  but  I  have  no  hesitatimi  to  states  that  with 
xeipect  to  that»*my  opinion  is  the  same  as  it  is  with  regard 
to  the  manner,  and  that  I  think  it  oug^t  to  be  abolished 
immediately.  As  the  motion,  therefore^  which  I  have  to 
make^  wiU  leave  to  the  House  the  time  and  manner  of  abo- 
lition, I  cannot  but  confidently  exprew  my  hope  and  con* 
fident  expectation,  that  it  will* be  unanimously  carried;  and 
I  implore  gentlemen  not  to  listen  |o  that  aort  of  flattery 
which  they  have  sometimes  heard-— and  pwticttlarly  firmn 
one  of  the  members  for  liveroopl  --*  that  tb^  have  aboliihed 
it  already.  When  the  rc^gulations  were  adopted,  tonchiiig 
tiie  space  to  be  allowed  for  each  ne^  in  a  slave  sl^ 
the  same  gentleman  opposed  it  as  bemg  desltaotive^  and 
exclaimed,  ^<  Oh  1  if  you  do  that^  you  may  as  wdl  abolish 
it  at  once^  for  it  cannot  be  done.''  Yet,  when  we  propoae 
an  abolitiim  altcoether,  they  use^  as  arnunents  agamst  os^ 
the  great  |pxid  weady  donc^  by  rc^gulatmg  the  dave  ships, 
and  oettermg  the  condition  of  negroes  in  the  colonies.  In 
the  same  way,  when  we  first  proposed  the  alxdition  of  the 
ibreign  trade,  th^  told  ns  it  would  have  the  effict  of  a 
general  and  total  abolition;  and  I  beg  of  them  not  to  forget 
diat  declaration  now;  and  having  mme  it  ono^  I  must  use 
to  them  a  phrase  in  oommon  lifo^  <<  Sir,  if  that  be  the  case, 
I  must  pray  you  to  pnt  vour  hand  to  it."  As  to  the  stale 
argument  of  the  nun  the  measure  would  bring  upon  Ae 
West  India  islands,  I  would  refer  gentlemen  to  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  and  convincing  speech  that  ever  was,  I  believe, 
delivered  in  this  or  any  other  place,  by  a  consummate  master 
of  eloquence,  (Mr.  Burke,)  and  cX  which,  I  bdieve,  dMse 
remains  in  some  publications  a  report  diat  wfll  convey  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  substanoe^  thou^  it  would  be  im« 
possiUe  to  represent  the  manner;  the  voio^  the  gesture^  the 
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manner,  wereiwtto  be  described. —-^O!  si  iHmn  tidisde^  ai 
iUttm  Midivisse  I**  tf  all  the  niemberB  of  tbis  House  could 
but  bare  seen  and  beard  die  great  orator  in  the  deliveiy  of 
that  speech,  on  that  day,  there  would  not  now  be  one  who 
could  fer  a  moment  longer  suppose  that  the  abolidon  of 
tbe  slave  trade  could  injuriously  afiect  the  interests  of  the 
West  India  colonies.  I  am  aware  that  a  calculation  was 
once  made^  and  pretty  generally  circulated,  by  which  it 
would  appear,  that  were  the  importation  of  negroes  into 
tbe  islands  put  an  end  to^  the  stock  of  slaves  could  not 
be  kept  up;  and,  if  I  recollect  riffbt,  the  calculation  was 
made  with  reference  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Fortnnatelv, 
bowever,  tar  our  argument,  the  experiment  has  been  abreaoy 
tried  in  North  America,  where  the  trade  bas  been  abolished; 
and  the  eflfect  of  it  shews,  that  the  population  of  tbe  ne» 
groes  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whites.  As  that  is  tbe 
part  of  the  world  where  population  proceeds  more  rapidly 
tban  in  any  other,  and  as  we  know  that  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  population  of  whites  bas  doubled,  and  that  of 
nwroes  very  nearly  so^  without  importation,  it  affinrds,  I 
win  not  say  a  damning,  but  a  blessed  proof,  diat  tbe  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  course  would  ultim^y  produce  gradual 
emancipation  and  an  increasing  population,  and  that  it  would 
enable  the  negroes  to  acquire  property  as  the  reward  of  long 
servitude;  and  that  thereby  these  ishmds  would  be  placed  in 
a  state  of  safety  beyond  any  tbing  that  could  be  efficted  by 
fleets  or  armies. 

Nothing  now  remains  for  me^  ISr,  but  to  address  a  lew 
words  to  those  members  opposite  tae,  who  are  so  fond  of 
quoting  the  opinions  of  a  right  honourable  ^[entleman  de- 
ceased, (Mr.  Pitt,)  and  who  profess  to  entertam  so  profound 
a  respect  for  hU  memcMry.  They  all  know  that  there  was  no 
subject  on  which  that  right  honourable  gendeman  displayed 
bis  extraordinary  eloquence  with  more  ardour  than  in  support 
of  the  abolition  of  tne  slave  trade.  His  speeches  on  that 
subject  will  not  easily  be  forgotten;  and,  therefore,  in  sup- 
porting the  present  motion,  they  will  not  only  have  an  opportu- 
nity <^  manifesting  their  private  friendship  for  him,  then: 
admiration  oi  his  splendid  talents,  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
zeal  and  respect  for  his  character  and  memory ;  but  also  the 
opportunity  of  quoting  him  with  great  advantage :  added  to 
which,  they  may  now  display  all  this  for  the  public  good, 
and  on  a  subject  upon  ^idt  they  cannot  be  suspected  of 
making  that  respect  and  admiration  only  a  vdiide  for  party 
tnuposes.  Mr.  Fox  then  moved  the  Mowing  resolution : 
*<  That  this  Hous^  conceirii^  the  African  slave  trade  to  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice^  humanity,  and  sono^ 
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poliqr>  willy  with  all  practicable  expeditioD,  proceed  to  take 
eflEectual  measures  for  abcdidihig  the  said  txBde,  in  such 
manner,  and  at  such  period,  as  may  be  deemed  advisri>W 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  General  Tarleton,  Mr.Gascoyne, 
Lord  Castlereaghy  Sir  William  Young,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ning; and  supported  by  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Mr.  Francis,  Sir 
Samuel  RomilJy,  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Wilberforcey  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Barham,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr. 
William  Smith,  and  Mr.  Windham. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion :  * 

Tellers.  Tetten. 

V,*  o  I  Sir  S.  RomUly  )    ,  ^  ^^^„  f  Sir  Wm.  Youngl  ,  ^ 

Y*^«  iMr.  W.  Shiithi  ' H' ^^^^  t Gen.  Tarieton* J  '^ 


*  This  was  the  last  motion  made  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  he  became  so  seriously  indisposed,  that  he  was 
forced  to  discontinue  his  attendance  in  perlmment.  Svmptoms  of  both 
general  and  local  dropsy  declared  themsdres,  and  so  rapid  was  the  progress 
of  hb  complaint,  that  after  the  middle  of  July,  though  informed  of  every 
st^  taken  by  his  .colleagues  in  the  negodations  with  France,  he  could 
seldom  be  consulted  bjr  them  on  that  or  any  other  public  measures  tiU 
they  had  been  carried  into  effect.  It  was  at  length  thou^t  necessary  by 
his  physicians  to  ha^e  recourse  to  the  usual  operation  for  his  relief,  wttica 
was  accordingly  performed  for  the  first  time  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  re- 
peated on  the  31st.  After  both  operations,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  languor 
and  depression,  but  his  medical  attendants  never  absolutely  despair^  of 
his  case  till-  Monday,  the  ^tli  of  S^tember,  when  he  sunk  into  an  alarm- 
ing state  of  lowness,  in  which  he  languished  till  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  lAth,  when  he  enured  in  the  armt  of  his  nephew,  Lo^  HoUand,  m 
the  fifty>ii]nth  year  of  nis  nge. 


THE  END. 


/ 

Strahin  and  Preston,  £^ 

Frinters^treet,  London. 
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